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PREFACE 


This work claims the consideration of the historian of the culture 
of Asia, of the Sanscrit philologist and of the general philosopher. 

It is the last of a series of three works destined to elucidate what 
is perhaps the most powerful movement of ideas in the history of 
Asia, a movement which, originating in the VI century BC. in the 
valley of Hindustan, gradually extended its sway over almost the 
whole of the continent of Asia, as well as over the islands of Japan 
and of the Indian archipelago. These works are thus concerned about 
the history of the ruling ideas of Asia, Central and Eastern . 1 

It also claims the consideration of the Sanscritist, because it is 
exclusively founded on original works belonging to the Sastra class; 
these are Indian scholarly compositions, written in that specific scien- 
tific Sanscrit style, where the argument is formulated in a quite spe- 
cial terminology and put in the form of laconic rules; its explanation 
and development are contained in numerous commentaries and sub- 
commentaries. To elucidate this quite definite and very precise termi- 
nology is the aim of a series of analytical translations collected in the 
second volume . 2 

1 A systematical review of the full extent of that literature which under the 
general name of the «Law of the Buddha* migrated from India into the northern 
countries, compiled by the celebrated Tibetan savant Bu-Bton Rinpoche, is now 
made accessible to European scholars in a masterly translation by E. Obermiller, 
cp. his History of Buddhism by Buston (Heidelberg, 1931). The ruling ideas of 
all this enormous bulk of learning are 1) a moniBtic metaphysics and 2) a lo- 
gic. The metaphysical part will be fully elucidated in a series of works of 
which the general plan has been indicated in the Introduction to our edition 
of the Abhiaamayii lankTira (Bibl. Buddh. XXXIII). In realization of this plan 
E. Obermiller has already issued two works, l)The Sublime Science 
being a translation of Asanga’s Uttarn-tantra (Acta Orient., 1931) and 2)The 
Doctrine of Prajna- piiramita acco rding to the A bhi samay Ti la nkii ra 
and its commentaries (A. O. 1932). The place which Logic (tshad-ma) occu- 
pies in the whole purview of Buddhist literature is indicated by Buston in his 
History, cp. p. 45 — 46, vol. I of the translation. 

2 In order to facilitate the verification of our analysis we quote the original 
term in a note. By utilizing the index of Sanscrit and Tibetan words appended to 
the second volume the contexts will be found, on which the interpretation of the 
term is based. 
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In addressing itself to the philosopher this work claims his consi- 
deration of a system of logic which is not familiar to him. It is a lo- 
gic, but it is not Aristotelian. It is epistemological, but not Kantian. 

There is a widely spread prejudice that positive philosophy is to be 
found only in Europe. It is also a prejudice that Aristotle's treatment 
of logic was final; that having had in this field no predecessor, he also 
has had no need of a continuator. This last prejudice seems to be on 
the wane. There is as yet no agreed opinion on what the future logic 
will be, but there is a general dissatisfaction with what it at present is. 
We are on the eve of a reform. The consideration at this juncture of 
the independent and altogether different way in which the problems 
of logic, formal as well as epistemological, have been tackled by 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti will possibly be found of some importance. 

The philosopher in thus considering and comparing two different 
logics will perceive that there are such problems which the human 
mind naturally encounters on his way as soon as he begins to deal 
with truth and error. Such are, e. g., the problems of the essence of 
a judgment, of inference and of syllogism; the problems of the 
categories and of relations; of the synthetical and analytical judj- 
ments; of infinity, infinite divisibility, of the antinomies and of the 
dialectical structure of the understanding. From under the cover of an 
exotic terminology he will discern features which he is accustomed to 
see differently treated, differently arranged, assigned different places 
in the system and put into quite different contexts. The philosopher, 
if he becomes conversant with the style of Sanscrit compositions, 
will be tempted not only to interpret Indian ideas in European terms, 
but also to try the converse operation and to interpret European ideas 
in Indian terms. 

My main object has been to point out these analogies, but not to 
produce any estimate of the comparative value of both logics. On this 
point I would prefer first to hear the opinion of the professional phi* 
losopher who in this special department of knowledge has infinitely 
more experience than I may claim to possess. I would be amply satis- 
fied if I only succeed to arouse his attention and through him to 
introduce Indian positive philosophers into the community of their 
European brotherhood. 



Introduction. 


§ 1. Buddhist Logic what. 

Under Buddhist Logic we understand a system of logic and epistemo- 
logy created in India in the VI— VII th century A. D. by two great lustres 
of Buddhist science, the Masters Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. 
The very insufficiently known Buddhist logical literature which pre- 
pared their creation and the enormous literature of commentaries which 
followed it in all northern Buddhist countries must be referred to the 
same class of writings. It contains, first of all, a doctrine on the forms of 
syllogism 1 2 and for that reason alone deserves the name of logic. 
A theory on the essence of judgment,* on the import of names 3 and 
on inference 4 is in India, just as it is in Europe, a natural corollary from 
the theory of syllogism. 

But the logic of the Buddhists contains more. It contains also 
a theory of sense perception or, more precisely, a theory on the part 
of pure sensation 5 in the whole content of our knowledge, a theory 
on the reliability of our knowledge 6 and on the reality of the external 
world as cognized by us in sensations and images . 7 These problems 
are usually treated under the heading of epistemology. Therefore we 
may be justified in calling the Buddhist system a system of epistemo- 
logical logic. It starts with a theory of sensation as the most indubi- 
table voucher for the existence of an external world. It then proceeds 
to a theory of a coordination 8 between that external world and the repre- 


1 parartha-anumana. 

2 adhyavasaya — niScaya = vxkaJpa. 

3 apoha-vada. 

4 svartha-anumana. 

5 nircikalpaka-pratyakea. 

6 pramanya-vada. 

• bahya-artha-anumeyatva-vdda. 

8 sarupya. 

Stcherbataky, I 
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sentation of it as constructed by our understanding in images and con- 
cepts. Next comes a theory of judgment, of inference and of syllogism. 
Finally a theory on the art of conducting philosophic disputations in 
public 1 is appended. It thus embraces the whole area of human 
knowledge, beginning with rudimentary sensation and ending with the 
complicated apparatus of a public debate. 

The Buddhists themselves call this their science a doctrine of 
logical reasons 2 3 or a doctrine of the sources of right knowledge 8 
or, simply, an investigation of right knowledge . 4 It is a doctrine of 
truth and error. 

In the intention of its promotors the system had apparently no 
special connection with Buddhism as a religion, i. e., as the teaching 
of a path towards Salvation. It claims to be the natural and general 
logic of the human understanding . 5 However, it claims also to be 
critical. Entities whose existence is not sufficiently warranted by the 
laws of logic are mercilessly repudiated, and in this point Buddhist 
logic only keeps faithful to the ideas with which Buddhism started. 
It then denied a God, it denied the Soul, it denied Eternity. It admit- 
ted nothing but the transient flow of evanescent events and their 
final eternal quiescence in Nirvana. Reality according to Buddhists is 
kinetic, not static, but logic, on the other hand, imagines a reality 
stabilized in concepts and names. The ultimate aim of Buddhist logic 
is to explain the relation between a moving reality and the static con- 
structions of thought . 6 It is opposed to the logic of the Realists, the 
logic of the schools of Nyaya, Vaisesika and Mimamsa for whom reality 
is static and adequate to the concepts of our knowledge. By the cham- 
pions of all other established religions in India the Buddhists were 
generally regarded as arrogant nihilists, and they, in their turn, 
called their opponents « outsiders » 7 and « pagans ». 8 In that sense only 
is the logical doctrine created by the Buddhists a Buddhist logic. 


i rada-vidhi = codana-prakarana. 

* hetu-vidyd. 

3 pramana-vidya. 

4 mmyag-jflana-tyulpddana. 

5 laukika-ridya, cp. Madhy. vj-tti, p. 58. 14, and my Nirvana, p. 140. 

6 Cp. TSP, p. 259. 21 — na kracid artht paramarthato vivaksa asti, anvayino 
rthasya abhavat. . . (sarresu iti paksesu samdnam dusanam). 

7 bahya — phyi-rol-pa. 

8 tirthOca. 
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§ 2. The place op Logic in the history op Buddhism. 

Buddhist logic has its place in the history of Buddhism in India, 
and it has also its place in the general history of Indian logic and 
philosophy. In the broad field of Indian logic it constitutes an inter- 
mediate Buddhist period, while in the domain of Buddhist philosophy 
logic constitutes a remarkable feature of the third, concluding phase 
of Indian Buddhism. 1 * 

The history of Buddhism in India may be divided, and is divided 
by the Buddhists themselves, into three periods* which they call 
the three «Swingings of the Wheel of the Law». 3 During all of them 
Buddhism remains faithful to its central conception of a dynamic 
impersonal flow of existence. But twice in its history — in the 1st and 
in the V th centuries A. D. — the interpretation of that principle was 
radically changed, so that every period has its own new central con- 
ception. Roughly speaking, if we reckon, beginning with 500 B. C., 
1500 years of an actual existence of Buddhism in the land of its birth, 
this duration is equally distributed into three periods, each having a 
duration of about 500 years. 

Let us briefly recall the results of two previous works devoted 
to the first and the second period. 4 The present work, devoted to its 
third and concluding period, must be regarded as their continuation. 

§ 3. First Period of Buddhist philosophy. 

At the time of Buddha India was seething with philosophic spe- 
culation and thirsty of the ideal of Final Deliverance. Buddhism started 
with a very minute analysis of the human Personality 5 into the 
elements 6 of which it is composed. The leading idea of this analysis 
was a moral one. The elements of a personality were, first of all, 


1 nntya-dharma-cakra-pravartana, 

* The orthodox point of view is that Buddha himself made three different 
statements of his doctrine, one for simple men, another for men of middle capa- 
cities and a final one for acute minds. But this is evidently an afterthought. 

3 tricakra = hkhor-lo-gsum. 

4 The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the 
word «Dharma», London, 1923 (K. A. S.) 'and The Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana, Leningrad, 1927 (Ac. of Sciences). 

5 pudgala. 

6 dharma. 
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divided into good and bad , 1 purifying and defiling , 2 propitious to 
salvation and averse 8 to it. The whole doctrine was called a 
doctrine of defilement and purification.* Salvation was imagined and 
cherished as a state of absolute quiescence.® Therefore life, ordinary 
life,® was considered as a condition of degradation and misery . 7 Thus 
the purifying elements were those moral features, or forces, that led 
to quiescence, the defiling ones those that led to, and encouraged , 9 
the turmoil of life. Apart of these two classes of conflicting elements, 
some general, neutral, fundamental 8 elements were also found at 
the bottom of every mental life, but nothing in the shape of a com- 
mon receptacle of them could be detected: hence no Ego, no Soul , 10 
no Personality . 11 The so called personality consists of a congeries of 
ever changing elements, of a flow 12 of them, without any perdurable 
and stable element at all. 

This is the first mainf eature of early Buddhism, its Soul-denial. The 
No-Soul theory 10 is another name for Buddhism. 

The external world 13 was also analysed in its component elements. 
It was the dependent part of the personality, its sense-data. There 
were other systems of philosophy which preceded Buddhism and which 
envisaged the sense-data as changing manifestations of a compact, 
substantial and eternal principle, the Matter . 14 Buddhism brushed this 
principle away and the physical elements became just as changing, 
impermanent 15 and flowing, as the mental were found to be. This 
constitutes the second characteristic feature of early Buddhism: no 
Matter, no Substance , 16 only separate elements , 17 momentary flashes of 

1 sasrava-andsraxa. 

3 samkleia-vyavadanika. 

3 kuSala-akuSala. 

* samkleSa-vyavadamko dharmah. 

5 nirodha = SSnti = nirvana. 

6 tarns dr a. 

7 duhkha = samsdra. 

* anudaya — duhkha-posaka. 

9 citta-maha-bhumikd dharmah. 

M anatma-vada. 

11 pud gad o nasti = anatmatva — nairatmya = pudgala-Sunyata. 

12 samskara-prataha. 

13 bdhya-dyatana = visaya, incl. everything external to the six indriyas. 

1 4 pradhana = prakrti. 

15 anitya. 

1® na kimcit sthdyi 

1 7 sarvam pirthak. 
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efficient energy without any substance in them, perpetual becoming, a 
flow of existential moments. 

However, instead of the abandoned principles of a Soul and of a 
Matter, something must have come to replace them and to explain how 
the separate elements of the process of becoming are holding together, 
so as to produce the illusion of a stable material world and of perdurable 
personalities living in it. They were in fact substituted by causal laws , 1 
laws of physical and moral causation. The flow of the evanescent 
elements was not a haphazard 2 process. Every element, although 
appearing for a moment, was a « dependency originating element ». 3 
According to the formula «this being, that arises » 4 it appeared in 
conformity with strict causal laws. The idea of moral causation, or 
retribution , 5 the main interest of the system, was thus receiving a broad 
philosophic foundation in a general theory of Causality. This is the third 
characteristic feature of early Buddhism. It is a theory of Causation. 

A further feature consists in the fact that the elements of existence 
were regarded as something more similar to energies 6 than to sub- 
stantial elements. The mental elements 7 were naturally moral, immo- 
ral or neutral forces. The elements of matter were imagined as 
something capable to appear as if it were matter, rather than matter 
in itself. Since the energies never worked in isolation, but always in 
mutual interdependence according to causal laws, they were called 
« synergies» or cooperators - 8 

Thus it is that the analysis of early Buddhism discovered a world 
consisting of a flow of innumerable particulars, consisting on the one 
side of what we see, what we hear, what we smell, what we taste 
and what we touch ; 9 and on the other side — of simple awareness 10 
accompanied by feelings, ideas, volitions , 11 whether good volitions or 
bad ones, but no Soul, no God and no Matter, nothing endurable and 
substantial in general. 

1 hetu-pratyaya-ryavastha. 

3 adhitya-samutpdda. 

3 pratitya-samutpanna. 

i atmxn sati idam bhavati. 

5 vipaka-hetu = karma. 

6 samskara — samskrta-dharma. 

~ citta-caitta. 

s samskara. 

,J rupa-Sabda-gandha-rasa-sprastavya-ayatanant. 

10 eitta = manas — vijUana. 

11 vedand-samjAa-samskara. 
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However, this flow of interconnected elements in which there were 
no real personalities was steering towards a definite aim. The steers- 
men were not personalities or souls, but causal laws. The port of 
destination was Salvation in the sense of eternal Quiescence of every 
vestige of life , 1 * the absolutely inactive condition of the Universe, 
where all elements or all « synergies » will loose there force of energy 
and will become eternally quiescent. The analysis into elements 8 9 
and energies had no other aim than to investigate the conditions of 
their activity, to devise a method 3 of reducing and stopping 4 that 
activity, and so to approach and enter into the state of absolute 
Quiescence, or Nirvana. The ontological analysis was carried in order 
to clear the ground for a theory of the Path towards Moral Perfection 
and Final Deliverance, to the perfection of the Saint 5 and to the 
absolute condition of a Buddha. In this we have a further feature of 
Buddhism, a feature which it shares with all other Indian philosophic 
systems, with the only exception of the extreme Materialists. It is a 
doctrine of Salvation. In the teaching of a path towards this goal the 
Buddhists had predecessors in early Indian mysticism . 6 All India was 
divided at the time of Buddha in opponents and supporters of mysti- 
cism, in the followers of the Brahmans and those who followed the 
Shramans, in, so to speak, an open High Church and in popular sects 
strongly inclined to mysticism. The main idea of this mysticism con- 
sisted in the belief that through practice of concentrated meditation 7 
a condition of trance could be attained which conferred upon the medi- 
tator extraordinary powers and converted him into a superman. Buddhism 
adapted this teaching to its ontology. Transic meditation became the 
ultimate member of the Path towards Quiescence, the special means 
through which, first of all, wrong views and evil inclinations could be 
eradicated, and then the highest mystic worlds could be reached. The 
superman, the Yogi, became the Saint , 8 the man or, more precisely, the 
assemblage of elements, where the element of Immaculate Wisdom’ 


1 nirodha = nirrana. 

a dharma-pravicaya. 

3 marga. 

4 vihdna-prahana. 

5 arya. 

8 yoga. 

1 dhyana = samadhi — yoga. 

8 arya = arhat = yogin. 

9 prajiia cimald. 
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becomes the central and predominant principle ol a holy life. This 
gives us the last feature of primitive Buddhism. It is a doctrine of 
the Saint. 

Accordingly the whole doctrine is summarized in the formula of 
the so called four « truths » or four principles of the Saint, 1 viz. 
1) life is a disquieting struggle, 2) its origin are evil passions, 3) eter- 
nal Quiescence is the final goal and 4) there is a Path where all the 
energies cooperating in the formation of life become gradually extinct. 

These are the main ideas of Buddhism during the first period of 
its history, the first « Swinging of the Wheel of the Law». It can 
hardly be said to represent a religion. Its more religious side, the 
teaching of a path, is utterly human. Man reaches salvation by his 
own effort, through moral and intellectual perfection. Nor was there, 
for ought we know, very much of a worship in the Buddhism of that 
time. The community consisted of recluses possessing neither family, nor 
property, assembling twice a month for open confession of their sins 
and engaged in the practice of austerity, meditation and philosophic 
discussions. 

The Buddhism of this period, i.e., after Asoka, was divided into 18 
schools on points of minor importance. The acceptance of a shadowy, 
semi-real personality by the school of the \ T atsIputri} r as was the only 
important departure from the original scheme of that philosophy. 

§ 4. Second period of Buddhist Philosophy. 

At the verge of the fifth century of its history a radical change 
supervened in Buddhism, in its philosophy and in its character as a 
religion. It forsook the ideal of a human Buddha who disappears 
completely in a lifeless Nirvana and replaced it by the ideal of a 
divine Buddha enthroned in a Nirvana full of life. It forsook the ego- 
istic ideal of a personal Salvation and replaced it by the Universal 
Salvation of every life. It changed at the same time its philosophy 
irom a radical Pluralism into as radical a Monism. This change seems 
to have been contemporaneous with a development in the brahmanic 
religions of India where at the same epoch the great national Gods, 
Shiva and Vishnu, began to be worshipped and established on the 
background of a monistic philosophy. 

The fundamental philosophic conception with which the new 
Buddhism started was the idea of a real, genuine, ultimate existence, 

1 catvari arya-satyani = dryasya buddhasya tattvani. 
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or ultimate reality, a reality shorn of all relations, reality in itself, 
independent, unrelated reality . 1 Since all the physical and mental 
elements established by the pluralism of early Buddhism were admit- 
tedly interrelated elements , 3 or cooperating forces , 3 none of them could 
be viewed as ultimately real. They were interrelated, dependent and 
therefore unreal . 4 Nothing short of the whole of these elements, the whole 
of the wholes, the Universe itself viewed as a Unity, as the unique real 
Substance, could be admitted as ultimately real. This whole assemblage 
of elements , 5 this Elementness 6 as a Untity, was then identified with 
Buddha’s Cosniical Body, with his aspect as the unique substance of the 
Universe . 7 The elements 8 established in the previous period, their classi- 
fications into five groups , 9 twelve bases of our cognition 10 and eigh- 
teen component parts 11 of individual lives were not totally repudiated, 
but allowed only a shadowy existence as elements not real in them- 
selves, elements « devoid » of any ultimate reality . 13 In the former 
period all personalities, all enduring substances, Souls and Matter 
were denied ultimate reality. In the new Buddhism their elements, the 
sense data and the fundamental data of consciousness, nay even all 
moral forces , 13 followed the Souls in a process of dialectical destruc- 
tion. The early doctrine receives the name of a No-Soul and No- 
Substance doctrine . 14 The new Buddhism receives the name of a 
No-Elements doctrine , 15 a doctrine of the relativity and consequent 


1 anapeksah svabhavah = sarta-dharma-iunyata. 

2 samskrta-dharma. 

3 samskara. 

4 paraspara-apeksa = iunya. = svabhdva-Sunya. 

5 dharma-kaya = dharma-raii. 

6 dharmata. 

1 Dharma-kaya = Buddha. 

8 dharma. 

9 skandha (5). 

10 ayatana (12). 

11 dhdtu (18). 

12 svabhava-iunya. 

13 citta-samprayukta-samskara. 

14 andtma-vada=nih-srabhara-vdda =pudgala-nairatmya -pudgala-Suny ati 

15 dharma-nairatmya — dharma-Sunyata = smbhdva-Sunyatd — parasparo- 
apeksata, or Sunyata simply. By the references collected in my Nirvana, p. 43 n. 1. 
it has been sufficiently established that Sunyatd does not mean abhava simph’ 
bnt itaretara-abhaza — paratpara-apeksatd, which is want of ultimate realty 
(= aparinispannata) or Relativity. The opponents called it abhava , cp. NySj*' 
sUtra, 1. 1. 34, (cp. W. Ruben. Die Nyayasutras, An. 260). M-r. E. ObermiH et 
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unreality of all elementary data into which existence has been ana- 
lysed. 

This is the first outstanding feature of the new Buddhism. It 
denies the ultimate reality of the elements accepted as real in early 
Buddhism. 

The doctrine of Causality, causality as functional interdependence 
of every element upon all the others , 1 not as production of some- 
thing out of other things,® this doctrine so characteristic of Buddhism 
from its beginning, is not only retained in the new Buddhism, but it 
is declared to be the foundation-stone of the whole edifice . 3 However, 
its meaning is slightly changed. In primitive Buddhism all elements 
are interdependent and real, in the new Buddhism, in accor- 
dance with the new definition of reality, they are unreal because 
interdependent . 4 Of the principle of « Interdependent 
Origination » the first part is emphasized, the second is dropped 
altogether. From the point of view of ultimate reality the universe 
is one motionless whole where nothing originates and nothing disap- 
pears. Neither does something originate out of the same stuff, as the 
Sankhyas think, nor do the things originate from other things as the 
Vaisesikas maintain, nor do the elements flash into existence for a 
moment only as the early Buddhists think. There is no origination alto- 
gether . 5 This is the second feature of the new Buddhism, it repudiates 
real causality altogether by merging reality in one motionless Whole. 

However, the new Buddhism did not repudiate the reality of the 
empirical world absolutely, it only maintained that the empirical 
reality was not the ultimate one. There were thus two realities, one 
on the surface 6 the other under the surface . 7 One is the illusive 
aspect of reality, the other is reality as it ultimately is. These two reali- 
ties or «two truths » superseded in the new Buddhism the « four truths » 
of the early doctrine. 

eallsmy attention to the following eloquent passage from Haribhadras Abhisa- 
mayalankaraloka, (Minayeff MSS f. 71 b . 7—9) — dharmasya dharmena .iunya- 
tvat sarva-dharma- Sunyata, sarva-dhaTmdndm samskrta-asamskrta-raSer itarctafa.- 
peksatvena tvabhava-aparinispannatvat. 

1 pratitya-samutpada. 

* na svabhavata utpadah. 

3 Cp. the initial verses of Madhyamika-karikas and ofTS. 

4 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 41. 

5 Cp. ibid. p. 40 n. 2. 

6 samiTti-satya. 

1 samvrta-satya = paramartha-satya 
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A further feature of the new Buddhism was the doctrine of com- 
plete equipollency between the empirical world and the Absolute, 
between Samsara and Nirvana . 1 All elements which were in early 
Buddhism dormant only in Nirvana, but active energies in ordinary 
life, were declared to be eternally dormant, their activity only an illusion. 
Since the empirical world is thus only an illusory appearance 
under which the Absolute manifests itself to the limited comprehen- 
sion of ordinary men, there is at the bottom no substantial diffe- 
rence between them. The Absolute, or Nirvana, is nothing but the 
world viewed sub specie aeternitatis. Nor can this aspect of the abso- 
lutely Real be cognized through the ordinary means of empirical 
cognition. The methods and results of discursive thought are there- 
fore condemned as quite useless for the cognition of the Absolute. 
Therefore all logic as well as all constructions of early Buddhism, its 
Buddhology, its Nirvana, its four truths etc. are unflinchingly con- 
demned as spurious and contradictory constructions . 2 The only source 
of true knowledge is the mystic intuition of the Saint and the reve- 
lation of the new Buddhist Scriptures, in which the monistic view 
of the universe is the unique subject. This is a further outstan- 
ding feature of the new Buddhism, its merciless condemnation of all 
logic, and the predominance given to mysticism and revelation. 

Subsequently a school of more moderate tendencies broke off from 
the main stock of these Relativists, the so called Svatantrika school. 
It admitted some logic for the argumentative defense of its stand- 
point which nevertheless consisted in a dialectical destruction of all 
the fundamental principles on which cognition is based. 

The Path towards Salvation was changed into the Grand Vehicle 
in that sense that the ideal of the former period, of the Small Vehicle, 
was declared to be egoistic, and another ideal, not personal Salvation, 
but the Salvation of mankind, nay of all the Universe of the living 
creatures, was declared to harmonise with the monistic tendency of 
speculation. The empirical world was allowed a shadow of reality only 
in that sense that as a field for the practise of transcendental altru- 
istic virtues , 3 of the Universal Love , 4 it was a preparation for the 
realisation of the Absolute . 5 The Immaculate Wisdom which was 

1 Cp. ibid., p. 205. 

a Ibid., p. 183. 

3 pdramita. 

4 maha-fcarund. 

5 nirvana — dharma-lcaya. 
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one of the elements of the Saint, became now, under the name of the 
Climax of Wisdom , 1 * * identified with one aspect of Buddha’s Cosmical 
Body , 8 his other aspect being the world sub specie aeternitatis . s 
Buddha ceased to be human. Under the name of his Body of Highest 
Bliss 4 he became a real God. He however was not the Creator of the 
World. This feature the new buddhology retained from the preceding 
period. He was still subject to the law of causation or, according to 
the new interpretation, to illusion . 5 Only the Cosmical Body, in its 
twofold aspect, was beyond illusion and causation. Buddhism in this 
period becomes a religion, a High Church. Just as Hinduism it gives 
expression to an esoteric Pantheism behind a kind of exoteric Poly- 
theism. For its forms of worship it made borrowings in the current, 
thaumaturgic, so called « tantristic », rites. For the sculptural realisation 
of its ideals it made use, at the beginning, of the mastership of Greek 
artists. 

Such were the deep changes which supervened in Buddhism in the 
second period of its history. 

The new or High Church did not mean, however, an exclusion from 
the former or Low Church. The theory was developped that every man, 
according to his natural inclination, according to the «seed » 6 of 
Buddhahood which is in his heart, will either choose the Grand Vehicle 
or the Small one as a the proper means for his Salvation. Both chur- 
ches continued to live under the roof of the same monasteries. 

§ 5. The third period of Buddhist philosophy. 

After another quinquentenary, at the verge of the first millennium 
of the history of Buddhism in India, a further important change 
supervened in the orientation of its philosophy. The following 
development became contemporaneous with the golden age of 
Indian civilization, when a great part of India was united under the 
prosperous rule of the national dynasty of the Guptas. Arts and 
sciences flourished and the Buddhists took a prominent part in this 
revival. The new direction was finally given to Buddhist philosophy 

1 prajila-paramita. 

8 j 'ftana-kaya. 

‘ tvabhara-hdyn. 

4 Sambhoga-kdya. 

5 saoivrtt; there is in the sambhoga-kaya «a little relic of duhkha-satya » 

6 bija = pTdkrti-stham gotram. 
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by two great men, natives of Peshaver, the brothers Saint Asanga 
and Master Vasubandhu. Evidently in accordance with the spirit 
of the new age, the condemnation of all logic which characterized the 
preceding period, was forsaken, and Buddhists began to take a very 
keen interest in logical problems. This is the first outstanding feature 
of that period, a keen interest in logic, which towards the end of the 
period becomes overwhelming and supersedes all the former theoretical 
part of Buddhism. 

The starting point of the new departure seems to have been 
something in the kind of an Indian „Cogito, ergo sum“. «We cannot 
deny the validity of Introspection, the Buddhists now declared, as 
against the school of total Illusionism, because, if we deny introspection, 
we must deny consciousness itself, the whole universe will then be 
reduced to the condition of absolute cecity ». ><If we do not really 
know that we cognize a patch of blue, we will never cognize the blue 
itself. Therefore introspection must be admitted as a valid source of 
knowledge ». The problem of Introspection afterwards divided all India 
as well as the Buddhists into two camps, its advocates and its oppo- 
nents , 1 2 but originally the theory, seems to have been directed against 
the extreme skepticism of the Madhyamikas. It constitutes the second 
feature of Buddhist philosophy in its third period. 

A further feature, a feature which gave its stamp to the whole 
period, consists in the fact that the skepticism of the preceding period 
was fully maintained, regarding the existence of an external world. Bud- 
dhism became idealistic. It maintained that all existence is necessarily 
mental 3 and that our ideas have no support in a corresponding external 
reality . 4 However, not all ideas were admitted as equally real; degrees 
of reality were established. Ideas were divided in absolutely fanciful , 5 
relatively real 6 and absolutely real . 7 The second and the third cate- 


1 SDS gives the formulation evidently from Pr. vini^caya, cp. NK., p. 261. 
Expressed more precisely the Indian formula would be — cogitantem me sentio, 
ne sit caecus mundus omnis = svasamvedanam angXkaryam, anyatha jagad-andhyast 
prasajyeta. Prof. Sylvain Levi has already compared the sva-samvedana to the 
eogito ergo sum, rp. Mahayana-sutralankara, II, p. 20. 

2 Cp. vol. II. p. 29 n. 4. 

3 vijndna-mdtrn-vdda — sems-tsam-pa. 

4 niralambana-vada. 

5 parikalpita. 

6 para-tantra. 

7 pari-nispanna 
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gory were considered as real. Two realities were admitted, the relati- 
vely and the absolutely real, whereas, in the preceding period, all 
ideas were declared to be unreal, 1 * 3 4 because they were relative.* This 
is the third feature of the last phase of Buddhist philosophy, it became 
a system of Idealism. 

Finally, a prominent feature of the new Buddhism is also its 
theory of a « store-house consciousness », 5 a theory which is pre- 
dominant in the first half of the period and dropped towards its 
end. There being no external world and no cognition apprehending 
it, but only a cognition which is introspective, which apprehends, so 
to say, its own self, the Universe, the real world, was assumed to 
consist of an infinity of possible ideas which lay dormant in a « store- 
house)! of consciousness. Beality becomes then cogitability, and the 
Universe is only the maximum of compossible reality. A Biotic Force 4 
was assumed as a necessary complement to the stored consciousness, 
a force which pushes into efficient existence the series of facts con- 
stituting actual reality. Just as the rationalists in Europe assumed 
that an infinity of possible things are included in God’s Intellect and 
that he chooses and gives reality to those of them which together 
constitute the maximum of compossible reality, just so was it in 
Buddhism, with that difference that God’s Intellect was replaced by 
a « store-house consciousness » 5 and his will by a Biotic Force. This is 
the last outstanding feature of the concluding phase of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Just as the two preceding periods it is divided in an extreme, and 
a moderate 8 school. The latter, as will appear in the sequel of this 
work, dropped the extreme idealism of the beginning 7 and assumed 
a critical or transcendental idealism. Jt also dropped the theory of a 
"Store house consciousness)), as being nothing but a Soul in disguise. 

As a religion Buddhism remained in this period much the same 
as it has been in the preceding one. Some changes were introduced 
in the theory of Nirvana, of the Buddha and of the Absolute in order 
to bring it in line with the idealistic principles of the system. The 


1 Sunya. 

3 paraspara-apeisa. 

3 alaya-vijnana. 

4 anadi-vasana. 

5 agama-anusarin. 

8 nyaya-vddin. 

7 Cp. below, toI. II, p. 329 n. 
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greatest men of this period seem to have been free thinkers. The 
elucidation of their system of philosophy is the object of the present 
•work. 
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§ 6. The place op Buddhist Logic in the history of Indian 

Philosophy. 

Such was the state of affairs which the first Buddhist logicians have 
found in their own Buddhist home when they first took up the study 
of logic. They found there three different systems. But in the wider 
purview of All India the variety of philosophic opinion was still 
greater. It was really infinite. However, out of all this infinite variety 
seven philosophic systems seem to have exercised some traceable, 
either positive or negative, influence upon the formation of the diffe- 
rent phases of Buddhist philosophy. 1 They were, 1) the Materialists, 
(Ciirvaka-Barhaspatya), 2) the Jains with their doctrine of universal 
animation, 3) the evolutionism of Sankhya, 4) the mysticism of Yoga, 
5) the Monism of Aupanisada-Vedanta, 6) the realism of the ortodox 
Mimamsakas and 7) the realism of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

1) The Materialists. 

The Indian Materialists 2 denied the existence of any spiritual sub- 
stances, as all Materialists indeed are doing. Therefore no Soul, no 
God. The spirit only a product of certain material stuffs, just as wine- 
spirit is the product of fermentation. 3 They therefore, first of all, 
admitted of no other source of our knowledge than sense-perception. 4 
Knowledge consists for them, so to speak, in physiological reflexes. 

They, next to that, denied every established order in the Universe, 
other than a haphazard order. They admitted of no a priori, binding, 
eternal moral law. «The stick », they maintained, i. e. the penal code 
is the law. They therefore denied retribution, other than a haphazard 
retribution from the wordly power. To speak Indian, they denied the 
law of l;arma. It is a noticeable fact that materialism was fostered and 
studied in India especially in schools of political thought. 3 Political 

1 Those systems are alone taken into account which have survived in literature. 
The influence of those contemporaries of Buddha whose work has not survived 
must have been still stronger. On the influence of the five heretical teachers on 
Jainism and Buddhism cp. the very interesting records collected by B. C. Law, 
Historical Gleanings, pp. 21 if (Calcutta, 1922). 

2 Madhava’s account in SDS remains till now our chief source for the know- 
ledge of the arguments of Indian Materialism. Considerable addition to it has been 
recently done by prof. J. T u cci. Professor M. Tubiansky is at present engaged in 
* work of collecting information on this subject from Tibetan sources. 

3 SDS, p. 7. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 

3 Such as the Barhaspatyas, the Ausauasas, etc. 
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men, having thus freed their conscience from every moral tie, preached 
a businesslike macchiavelism in politics. They supported the establi- 
shed order and the religion upon which it was founded, without caring 
to be religious themselves. 1 But not only did materialism flourish, 
so to speak, among the governing class of the Hindu society, it also had 
its votaries among the popular circles. From among the six successful 
popular preachers who were wandering through the villages of Hin- 
dustan during the life-time of Buddha, two at least were materialists. 

A further feature of Indian materialism, which is but a consequence 
of the foregoing one, is that it denied every higher aim in life other 
than personal interest. The idea of a self-sacrifice, of a sacrifice of one’s 
interests and even of one’s life for a higher aim, this so prominent 
a feature of Buddhism, seemed ridiculous to them. To speak Indian, 
they denied Nirvana. «Your death is your Nirvana» they maintained,’ 
there is no other 1 

In the denial of a Soul and of a God Buddhism fell in line with the 
Materialists. It diverged from them in maintaining Karma and Nirvana. 

2) Jainism. 

In Jainism, on the other hand, the Buddhists met with a very 
developped theory of moral defilement and purification, 3 and a theory of 
spiritual existence extended even to plants and to inanimate, nonorganic 
things which were also supposed to possess Souls. But the Souls in 
Jainism were semi-material substances, coextensive with the body, and 
subject to growth in size together with the growth of the body. Moral 
impurity was imagined as an influx of a subtle filthy stuff through 
the pores of the skin into the interior of the Soul. 4 The Soul was then 
filled with this stuff as a bag with sand. Moral progress was explained 
as a shutting up of the openings for the filthy matter to stream in, 
and as the ultimate purification and elevation of the saintly Soul to a 
final Nirvana in those highest spheres which are the limit of every 
movement. 5 Thus the moral law represents in Jainism a hypostasized 
super-realism. To speak Indian, the karma of the Jains is matter. 6 

1 Cp. Kautaliya, I, 39 — 40. 

a SDS., p. 7. 

3 Jainism can, like Buddhism, claim to be a samkUSa-vyavaddniko dharmah, i.e., 
a moral preaching. 

4 Cp. the excellent exposition of the Jaina doctrine of Karma in Prof. H. v. G !»■ 
senapp’s work, devoted to this subject. 

5 Where the element dharma ceases and the element adharma begins. 

*> karma paudgalikam. 
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Between these two opposed outlooks Buddhism steered along 
what it itself called the Middle Path. It denied a substantial Soul and 
a God. It retained mental phenomena and it saved Karma and Nir- 
vana, but in clearing them of every tinge of super-realism. 

The ontology of the Jains contains likewise many traits of 
similarity with Buddhism. The starting point of both systems is the 
same, it consists in a decisive opposition to the monism of the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads, where real Being is assumed as one eternal substance 
without beginning, change, or end. The Jains answered, just as the 
Buddhists, that Being is «joined to production, continuation and de- 
struction H. 1 The systems of that time were divided in India in « radical » 
and « non-radical >i ones. 2 They maintained either that every thing 
was eternal in its essence, change only apparent, or they maintained 
that every thing was moving, stability only apparent. To this « radical" 
class belonged Vedanta and Sankhya on the one side, Buddhism on 
the other. The second class admitted a permanent substance with real 
changing qualities. Jainism, the old Yoga school 3 and the Vaisesikas 
or their forrunners adhered to this principle. Since Jainism is consi- 
derably older than the origin of Buddhism, 4 * its leadership in the oppo- 
sition against monistic ideas is plausible. For the defense of their 
intermediate position the Jains developped a curious dialectical method, 6 
according to which existence and non-existence were inherent in every 
object, therefore any predicate could be partly true and partly false. 
Even the predicate of being « inexpressible » 6 could he asserted as well 
as denied of every thing at the same time. This method looks 
like an answer to the Madhyamika method of prooving the “inex- 
pressible » character 7 of absolute reality by reducing its every pos- 
sible predicates ad absurdum and thus reducing empirical reality 
to a mirage. 

3) The Sankhya system. 

The Sankhya system of philosophy marks a considerable progress 
in the history of Indian speculation. It could not but influence all 


1 Cp. H. Jacobi, ERE, art. Jainism. 

8 ekanta-anekanta, cp. NS. IV. 1, 25, 29. 

3 Svayambbuva-yoga cp. NK.,p. 32. 

4 Cp. H. Jacobi, loc. cit. 

3 syad-vada. 

6 anirvacaniya-avaktavya. 

‘ a-nabhilapya-anirvacarnya-Sunya. 
^teherbataky, I 
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other Indian circles, whether in the pale of brahmanism or outside it. 
When the Buddhists, from their critical standpoint, attack brahma- 
nical speculation, they, in the later period, especially direct their 
destructive critique against the idea of a God like Vishnu and of a 
substantive Matter like that of the atheistic Sankhyas . 1 In its classi- 
cal form 2 the Sankhya system assumed the existence of a plurality 
of individual Souls on the one side, and of a unique, eternal, perva- 
sive and substantial Matter 3 on the other. This Matter is supposed 
to begin by an undifferentiated condition 4 of equipoise and rest. 
Then an evolutionary process 5 is started. Matter is then never at rest, 
always changing, changing every minute , 6 but finally it again reverts 
to a condition of rest and equipoise. This Matter embraces not only 
the human body, but all our mental states as well, they are given 
a materialistic origin and essence . 7 The Souls represent only a pure, 
unchanging light which illumines the evolutionary process and the 
process of thought-reflexes as well. The connection between this always 
changing Matter and the perfectly motionless Spirit is a very feeble 
point of the system. The Buddhists destroyed and ridiculed this arti- 
ficially constructed connection . 8 The beginning and the end of the 
evolutionary process remains also unexplicable, the explanation given 
is very week. But the idea of an eternal Matter which is never 
at rest, always evolving from one form into another, is a very 
strong point of the system, and it does credit to the philosophers 
of that school, that they at so early a date in the history of human 
thought so clearly formulated the idea of an eternal Matter which is 
never at rest. 

The Buddhists in this point come very near to the Sankhyas. They 
also were teaching that whatsoever exists is never at rest, and, there- 
fore, they were constantly on guard 9 not to loose sight of the 


i Urnra-pradhanadi, cp. TSP, p. 11 , 131, Tatp., p. 338, 14. 

a la its eaily fonr., as recorded by CarakalV. 1, when pradhana and brah- 
man were the same entity, the parallelism with Buddhism is still greater, 
cp. especially I\ . 1. 44 where the doctrine of sarupya is mentioned. 

3 iiradhana. 

4 aeyakta. 

5 parinamn. 

0 pratilsann-pannama. 

1 jadn. 

8 Up. NB and NI1T transl. below, vol. II. pp. 203 ff. 

9 Cp. AKB., V. 25 ff., and UC.. p. 80. 
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fundamental difference between both systems, since this characteristic 
feature brought both systems very close together. There is between 
them an ascertainable reciprocal influence in the attempts to grapple 
with the idea of instantaneous being . 1 We shall revert to this 
point when analysing the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux 
of Being. But we may mention already now that the Buddhists denied 
the existence of a substantial matter altogether. Movement consists 
for them of moments, it is a staccato movement, momentary flaches 
of a stream of energy. For the Sankhyas movement is compact, it is a 
legato movement, the momentary changes are changes of a fluctuating 
substancial stuff with which they are identical. « Everything is 
evanescent )), 2 says the Buddhist, because there is no stuff. » Everything 
is persistent )), 3 says the Sankhya, because although never at rest, it 
represents fundamentally one and the same stuff . 4 

Both systems share in common a tendency to push the analysis of 
Existence up to its minutest, last elements which are imagined as 
absolute qualities, or things possessing only one unique quality. They 
are called « qualities » ( gima-dharma ) in both systems in the sense of 
absolute qualities, a kind of atomic, or intra-atomic, energies of which 
the empirical things are composed. Both systems, therefore, agree in 
denying the objective reality of the categories of Substance and Quality , 5 6 
and of the relation of Inherence uniting them. There is in Sankhya 
philosophy no separate existence of qualities. What we call quality is 
but a particular manifestation of a subtle entity. To every new unit 
of quality corresponds a subtle quantum of matter which is called guna 
" quality », but represents a subtle substantive entity. The same applies 
to early Buddhism where all qualities are substantive® or, more 
precisely, dynamic entities, although they are also called dharmas 
" qualities». 


1 Cp. CC. p. 42 ff. 

2 « tarvam anityam », cp. NS, IV. 1. 25 ff. 

3 "sarvam nityam», cp. ibid., IV. 1. 29 ff, notwithstanding this distinction 
toth systems are advocates of ksanikatva. 

4 The result and the cause are the same stuff — sat-karya-vada 

5 Cp. S. N. Dasgupta, History, I, pp. 243 — 4; he compares the gunas of the 
Sankhya system with the « Reals# of Herbart, which comparison is, in my opinion, 
T «y much to the point The gunas, as well as the dharmas, are in fact » Dinge mit 
absolut einfacher Qualitat ». 

6 Cp. Yasomitra’s remark: vidyamanam dravyam (CC., p. 20 n.), but 
dratyam is here ksanikam, a « non-subsisting substance#. 
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The Sankhya system can thus be regarded as the first serious step 
that the Indian speculation took against naive realism. It became the 
ally of Buddhism in its fight with extreme realistic systems. 

4) The Yoga system. 

The yoga practices of concentrated meditation were a very popular 
feature of religious life in ancient India and all systems of philosophy, 
with the only exception of the Mlmamsakas, and of course of the Mate- 
rialists, were obliged to adapt their theories so as to afford some 
opportunity for the entrance of mysticism. Some scholars have exager- 
ated the importance of those features which Buddhism shares in com- 
mon with the different schools of Yoga philosophy. The practical side 
of both these systems, the practice of austerities and of transic medi- 
tation, their moral teachings, the theory of karma, of the defiling and 
purifying moral forces are indeed in many points similar, but this 
similarity extends to the Jains and many other systems. The ontology 
of the Patanjala-yoga school is borrowed almost entirely from the 
Sankhya. But the old Yoga school, the Svayambhuva-yoga, 1 * 3 admitted 
the existence of a permanent matter alongside with its impermanent 
but real, qualities; it admitted the reality of a substance-to- quality 
relation and, evidently, all the consequences which this fundamental 
principle must have had for its ontology, psychology and theology. It 
enabled the Yogas to be, without contradiction, the champions of mono- 
theism in ancient India. They believed in a personal, allmighty, omni- 
scient and commiserative God. This feature alone separates them deci- 
dedly from not only the Buddhists, but equaly from the atheistic 
Sankhyas.® As a « non-radical » 8 system the old genuine Yoga school 
could have but little in common with these two « radical » 4 schools. 
But its practical mysticism and its theory of karma constitutes the 
common stock of the great majority of Indian systems. Even the later 
Buddhist logicians, notwithstanding all their aversion to uncritical 


1 These Svayambhuva Yogins were not at aJl sat- karya-vddins, or they were 
it only moderately (anekantafah), in a measure in which all realists can be so design- 
ated. Cp. NK, p. 82 and Tatp., 428. 20 ff. There is no necessity at all to surmise 
that the Yogas mentioned by Vatsyayana ad NS, I, 1, 29 were Patanjala Yogas 
as Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya, JRAS, 1927, p. 854 ff. evidently assumes. 

* On all the contradictions which arise to the Patapjalas by assnming a perso- 
nal God cp. Tuxen, Yoga, p. 62 ff. 

3 an-ekdnta 

* ekanta. 
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methods of thought, were nevertheless obliged to leave a loop-hole for 
the eotrance of full mysticism and thus to support the religious theory 
of a Saint and of a Buddha. This loop-hole was a kind of intelligible 
intuition 1 which was described as a gift to contemplate directly, as if 
present before the senses, that condition of the Universe which, abstractly 
and vaguely, appeared as a necessary consequence of logic to the philo- 
sopher. In later, idealistic Buddhism this mystic intuition of a rational 
construction 2 was the chief remainder of the old mysticism. In early 
Buddhism it was the last and most powerful stage in the path towards 
salvation and was destined to achieve supernatural results. 

5) The Vedanta. 

The interrelations between Buddhism and Vedanta, their mutual 
influences, their mutual attractions and repulsions at different times 
of their parallel development, is one of the most interesting chapters 
of the history of Indian philosophy; it deserves a special study. As 
has been just stated, Buddhism was sometimes obliged carefully to 
observe the line of demarcation separating it from the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems, in order not to be confounded with them. But, as regards Vedanta, 
it really did sometimes fall in line with it, so as to leave no substantial 
difference, except the difference in phrasing and terminology. In the 
first period Buddhist philosophy represents the contradictorily opposed 
part to the philosophy of the Upanishads. Just as the latter declares 
that the Universe represents a real Unity, that it is One-without-a- 
Second, that subject and object, the Ego and the World, the individual 
Soul and the Soul of the Universe, coalesce in the same Unity, — just 
so does Buddhism emphatically declare that there is no real unity at 
all, every thing is discrete, it is splitt in an infinity of minutest elements, 
the Individual represents a congeries of physical and mental elements 
without a real Soul behind them, and the external world an assemblage 
of impermanent elements without any abiding stuff behind. But in the 
second period, as already mentioned, that Causality which is the only 
link between the separate elements becomes hypostasized, it becomes 
the Unique Substance of the Universe in which all the separate elements 
of the former period are merged and become «void» of any reality in 
themselves. The spirit of a revolt against Monism, after having 
produced a most interesting system of extreme Pluralism, did not 


1 yoyi-pra tyaksa, cp. my Nirvana, p. 16 ff. 

2 bhuta-artha, cp. NBT, p. 11. 17. 
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survive, it could not destroy Indian Monism which remained unshaken, 
so deeply was it rooted in its brahminical stongholds. On the contrary, 
Monism took the offensive and finally established itself triumphantly 
in the very heart of a new Buddhism. Transplanted upon a fresh soil 
the old Monism produced a powerful growth of various systems. In 
the schools of Nagarjuna and Deva it received a dialectical found- 
ation, in the way of a dialectical destruction of all other systems. In 
the schools of Asanga and Vasubandhu it became established 
dogmatically, as a system of Idealism, and finally, in the schools of 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti it was established critically, upon a 
system of epistemology and logic. This exhuberant growth of argument- 
ative defense could not but influence, in its turn, the old monistic 
circles and we see Gauclapada founding a new school of Vedanta and 
directly confessing his followship of Buddhism. 1 * This feeling of just 
acknowledgment was superseded, in the person of Sankara-acarya, 
by a spirit of sectarian animosity and even extreme hatred, but 
nevertheless we find, later on, in the same school a man like Hrlharsa 3 
liberally acknowledging that there is but an insignificant divergence 
between his views and those of the Madhyamikas. 

Thus it is that Buddhism and Vedanta appear in the history 
of Indian philosophy as mutually indebted parties. 

6) The Mimamsa. 

The Mimamsakas were the most orthodox tbeologists of the old 
brahmanical sacrificial religion. They were averse to any other kind of 
speculation than that attaining to sacrifice. The Scripture, Veda, was 
for them nothing but an assemblage of about 70 commands 3 enjoining 
sacrifice and establishing the kind of reward 4 that was produced by 
them. No religious emotion and no moral elevation in that religion, 
all is founded on the principle: pay the brahmin his fee and you will 
have the reward. However, they were driven by necessity to defend this 
businesslike religion, and for strengthening the authority of the Veda 
they imagined the theory of eternal sounds of speech. The ABC 5 of 


1 Cp. Mandukyop. karika, IV; cp. S. N. Dasgupta, History, v. I, p. 422 S. 

3 Cp. Khandaaa-Khanda-Khadya, pp. 19 and 29 tChowkh). — Madhya- 
mtieddi-vag-vyataharanam srariipdpaldpo na lakyata iti. 

3 utpatti-vidhi. 

4 phala-vidhi. 

5 gakarddi. 
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which our speech consists were, according to this theory, not sounds 
as other sounds and noises are. 1 They were substances sui generis, 
eternal and ubiquitous, but imperceptible to ordinary men otherwise 
than in occasional manifestations. Just as light does not produce, but 
only makes manifest the objects upon which it falls, just so our articulation 
only makes manifest, but does not produce the sounds of Veda. This 
absurd idea, assailed by all other orthodox and unorthodox schools, the 
Mimamsakas defended by arguments and sophisms of extraordinary 
dialectical subtlety. It apparently exhausted all their speculative wits, 
for in all other problems they maintained the most decidedly realistic, 
anti-j .eta physical, negative position. No God Creator, no Omniscient 
Being, no Saints, no mysticism whatsoever, the world as it appears to 
our senses and nothing more. Therefore, no innate ideas, no constructive 
cognition, no images, no introspection, a bare consciousness, 2 3 a tabula 
rasa of sensitivity and memory, which registers and preserves all external 
experiences. The same spirit of super-realism which manifests itself in 
the theory of eternal articulate sounds, appears also in the theory of 
computed rewards. Every partial act of which a complicated sacrifice 
consists produces a partial result, 8 the results are then added together 
and produce as a combined reward, 4 that result which was aimed at by 
the sacrifice. In their realism and their logic the Mimamsakas were 
hardly distinguishable from the realistic Nyaya-Vaise§ika school, but 
the problem of eternal articulate sounds was the point at issue between 
them. Their most decided opponents were the Buddhists. 1 here is hardly 
a single point in philosophy in which both these systems would not 
represent the one just the reverse of the other. 

All these systems of philosophy, however different they be in their 
ontology, had this feature in common, that their theory of cognition 
remained, generally speaking, in the phase of naive realism. Even 
Vedanta, notwithstanding all its spiritualistic monism, admitted, on 
the empirical plane, a realistic theory of the origin of our knowledge. 
We find the same ray of light travelling towards the object, seizing 
its form and carrving it back to the Soul of the individual. Iht ac 
that this ray of light, this object and this individual Soul are but one 


1 For the Bhat{a-Mlmanisakas dhvani is the guna of al afn, i ust as wl< 
the Vaisesikas, but vama is a substance, dratya, and it is nitya. 

2 nirakaram vijiidnam. 

3 bhaga-apurva. 

4 samahdra-ayurva, cp. on apurta G oldstiickers s Dictionaiy. 
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and the same entity does not disturb the realistic habits of thought 
of these philosophers. 

The theory of this realistic epistemology was elaborated and 
defended in the school of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

7) The Nyaya-Vaise§ika system. 

Buddhist logic was created in a spirit of a decisive opposition to 
the logic of these Realists, and, since in the course of our investigation 
we shall have often to refer to their system, it will not be amiss to 
dwell here on its leading principles. 

The Indian Realists maintain that the external world is cognized 
by us in its genuine reality. There are no innate ideas 1 2 and no 
a priori principles. 3 Everything comes into the cognizing individual 
from without. All cognitions are experiences conducted by the appa- 
ratus of our senses 8 into the cognizing Soul, where they are sifted, 
ordered 4 and preserved as traces of former experiences. These dor- 
mant traces 5 are capable under favourable circumstances of being 
aroused and of producing recollections, which being mixed up with new 
experiences create qualified percepts. 6 Consciousness is pure conscious- 
ness, 7 it does not contain any images, but it contemplates, or illumi- 
nes, external reality directly, by the light of cognition. It sheds a 
pure light of consciousness upon objects lying in the ken. The sense 
of vision is a ray of light which reaches the object, 8 seizes its form 
and communicates it to the cognizing Soul. There are no images lying 
between external reality and its cognition. Cognition is therefore not 
introspective, 9 it does not apprehend images, but it apprehends 
external reality, reality itself. Self-consciousness is explained as an 
inferential cognition 10 of the presence of knowledge in oneself or by 
a subsequent step in the act of perception. 11 The structure of the 


1 nirakaram vijAanam. 

2 praAcah pratyayah, na pratyaAcah, NK, p. 267. 

3 trividha-tannikarsa. 

4 samakalita. 

5 samskara — smrti-jandkasamagrl. 

6 savikalpakam praiyaksam. 

7 nirakaram vijAanam. 

8 prapya-karin. 

9 svasamvedanam nasti. 

10 jftatata-taiat, cp. NK, p. 267. 12. 

11 anu-vyavasdya. 
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external world corresponds adequately to what is found in our cognition 
and in the categories of our language. It consists of substances and 
sensible qualities which can be picked up by our sense faculties. The 
qualities are inherent in real substances. All motions are likewise 
realities per se, inherent in corresponding substances. Universals are 
also external realities, realities connected with particular things in 
which they reside by a special relation called Inherence. This relation 
of Inherence is hypostasized and is also a special external reality. All 
other relations are entered in the catalogue of Being under the head 
of qualities, but Inherence is a « meaning)* 1 which is nevertheless an 
external reality different from the things related. This makes together 
six categories of Being: Substances, Qualities, Motions, Universals, 
Particulars and Inherence, to which a seventh category has been 
added later on in the shape of « non-existence », 2 3 also a real « meaning » 
accessible to perception by the senses through a special contact. 
Causality is creative, that is to say, material causes* and efficient 
causes 4 combine in the creation of a new reality which represents a 
new whole, 5 a thing which did not previously exist, 6 notwithstanding 
the enduring presence of its matter. The whole is another real entity 
different from the parts of which it is composed. This entire structure of 
the external world, its relations and causality — all is cognizable through 
the senses. The intellect, 7 or the reason, is a quality produced in the 
Soul by special agencies, it is not the Soul’s essence. Through inferences it 
cognizes the same objects which have been cognized through the senses, 
but cognizes them with a higher degree of clearness and distinctness. 
The whole system represents nothing but the principle of realism con- 
sequently applied. If substances are real, the universals residing in 
them are also real and their relations are external realities as well. 
If all this is real, it must be equally amenable to sense-perception. 
The principle is laid down that the sense faculty which apprehends 
the presence of an object in the ken also apprehends its inherent 


1 padartha. 

2 abhava = abhava indriyena grhyate , cp. Tarka-bhaea, p. 30; the same 
admitted by old Sankhya, cp. Cakrapani ad Caraka, IV. 1.28; it is a viiesya 
viie&fina-bhava-sanntlartia. 

3 Kama vdyi-ldra >ia. 

4 nimitta-karana. 

5 avayavin. 

6 asat-karyam = purvam asat kdryam = purvam a>ad avayati. 

7 buddhi. 
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universal and relations and the occasional non-existence, or absence, 
of the object as well. 1 * 

The theory of inference and the form of the syllogism were in the 
realistic systems in lull agreement with their fundamental wholesale 
realism. No a priori notions, no necessary truths, no necessity in de- 
ductions. Every deduction founded on former experience, all knowledge 
casual. All invariable concomitance, being a result of former experience, 
reaches only so far as experience goes. There is no necessary 
a priori connection between the logical reason and its consequence. 8 
Therefore all invariable concomitance is established on experience, 
on sense-knowledge. It is established as a summary 3 of that experience. 

The syllogism is five-membered. It is a deductive step from a parti- 
cular case to another particular case. Therefore the example plays the 
part of a separate member. The general rule, 4 of which the example 
ought to be an illustration, is included in the example as its subordi- 
nate part. The syllogism has five members because it is inductive- 
deductive. The members are: thesis, reason, example (including major 
premise), application (= minor premise), and conclusion (= thesis), e.g.: 

1. Thesis. The mountain has fire. 

2. Keason. Because it has smoke. 

3. Example. As in the kitchen; wheresoever smoke, there also fire 

4. Application. The mountain has smoke. 

o. Conclusion. The mountain has fire. 

At a later date the Mimamsakas, probably under the influence oi 
the Buddhist critique, made the concession that either the first three 
members or the last three were sufficient to establish the conclusion. 
In the last three, if we drop the example, we will have a strictly 
Aristotelian syllogism, its first figure. 

Beside a theory of sense-perception and a theory of the syllogism 
with its corollary, a theory of logical fallacies, the text books of 
early Nyaya contain a detailed code of rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions, i. e., a teaching of dialectics. 

The school of Nyaya had already a developed logic when 
the Buddhists began to manifest a keen interest in logical P r0 " 


1 Vena indnyena vastu grhyate , tena tat - 8amateta-gum-l'riya-samSnydd> 
grhyate , tad-abkdms ca, ibid. 

8 yogyatd-tarnbandhah — svabhata-sambandhah. 

:l » pa-samharena . 

4 i 'yapti. 
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blems. The Buddhist doctrine then came to graft itself on the early 
pre-Buddistic stock. But then a clash supervened at once between two 
utterly incompatible outlooks. The brahmanical logic was formal and 
built up on a foundation of naive realism. The Buddhists at that time 
became critical idealists and their interest in logic was not formal, but 
philosophic, i. e., epistemological. A reform of logic became indispensable. 
It was achieved by D i g n a g a. 

§ 7. Buddhist Logic before Dignaga. 1 

The fundamental treatise of the Nyaya school, the aphorisms 
composed by Go tarn a, contains, loosely mixed up together, rules 
of conducting disputations and a manual of logic. Its logical part, 
the part devoted to inference and syllogism, is comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The system of realistic ontology was contained in the aphorisms 
of the sister school of the Vaisesikas. The major part of the first 
treatise is occupied by describing the different methods of carrying 
on a public debate. The bona fide 2 and mala fide 3 argument are 
described, the cavilling , 4 the futile answers , 5 logical fallacies 6 and 
finally all the cases are mentioned where the debater must be pro- 
nounced by the umpire to have lost the contest . 7 It is only in the 
reformed new brahmanical logic, the logic which emerged from the 
struggle with Buddhism, that this part is dropped altogether and 
the theory of syllogism begins to play the central part. 

The date of origin of the Nyaya-aphorisms is not known with 
anything like precision . 8 In its systematic form the Nyaya system is 


1 Cp. on this subject the excellent article of Prof. J. Tucci, JBAS. July 1929, 
P- 451 If. It is full of information regarding the logical parls of Asanga’s and other 
works. His information on the contents of the Tarka-sastra fragments however 
does not agree with the information collected by A. Vostrikov and B. Vasailiev. 

2 vdda. 5 jdti. 

8 chala, • hetv-dbh&sa. 

4 vitandd. 7 nigraha-sth&na. 

8 On the pre-history of the Nyaya system cp. H. Jacobi, Zur Fruhgeschichte 

der ind. Phil. (Preuss. Ak., 1911), S. C. Vidyabhusana, Histoiy of Indian 

Logic, pp . 1 — 50, and Tucci, Pre-Dignaga Texts, Intro., p. XXVII. On the probable 

date of the Nyaya-sutras of Gotama-Aksapada cp. H. Jacobi JAOS, 1911, p. 29, 
H - Ui, The Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 16 (RAS), L. Suali, Filosofia Indiana, p. 14, 
W - Ruben, Die Nyaya-sutras, p. XII, S. N. Dasgupta, History, v. I, p. 277 ff. and 
®y Rrkenntnisstheorie u. Logik, Anhang II (Munchen, 1924). 
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later than the other Indian classical systems. But in the form of some 
manual on the art of debate it is not improbable that it existed at 
a considerably earlier date. The Buddhist schools of the Hinayana have 
not preserved any manual of that sort, but it is highly probable that 
they must have existed. The opening debate of the Katha-vatthu 
on the reality of a Soul is conducted with so high a degree of artificiality 
and every kind of dialectical devices that it suggests the probable 
existence of special manuals in which the art of debate was taught 1 
Syllogistic formulation of the thesis is quite unknown at that time, 
but dialectical tricks of every kind abound. 

The oldest Buddhist compositions on the art of debate that have 
reached us in Tibetan translations are two tracts by Nagarjuna, 
the "Repudiation ofContests» 2 and the "Dialectical 
splitting (of every thesis)". 3 Both contain the exposition 
and the vindication of that unique method of conducting a debate which 
consists in proving nothing positive, but in applying the test of relativity 
to every positive thesis of the opponent and thus destroying it dialecti- 
cally. There is indeed absolutely nothing which would not be relative 
in some respect, and therefore everything can be denied ultimate reality 
when its dialectical nature is disclosed. The first of these tracts 
mentions the four methods of proof current in the Nyaya school and 
the second quotes the initial aphorism of Gotama in which the 
16 topics to be examined in the treatise are enumerated. By applying 
his critical axe of relativity Nagarjuna establishes that all the 1 6 topics 
are relational and therefore ultimately unreal. These facts allow us to 
assume that the fundamental treatise of the Nyaya school probably 
existed in some form or other at the time of Nagarjuna. They also 
encourage the hypothesis that similar tracts might have been is 
existence already among the early schools of the Hinayana, and that 
Nagarjuna was probably not the first Buddhist to have composed them. 
Be that as the case may be, Nagarjuna at any rate either introduced 


1 This is also the opinion of Mrs C. A. F. Rhys Davids, art. Logic (Buddhist) 
in ERE., cp. Vidyabhusana, History pp. 225 — 250 on the traces of logic*' 
works in the Pali canonical literature and, pp. 157 — 163, in Jaina canonical lit. 

a Vigraha-vyavartini, cp. Tanjur, v. tsa, quoted several times by CaD- 
drakirti. Summary by Vidyabhusana, op. cit., p. 250. The Vigraha-vyavartinI 
is now available in a Sanscrit translation by Tucci in his Pre-Dignaga Texts. 

s Vaidalya-sutra and prakarana, ibid. The 16 padarthas are examined 
in the prakarana; the work is also called pramana- vihethana and praman*' 
vidhvamsana, cp. Vidyabhusana, op. cit. p. 257. A third work of Nagarjuna" 
cp. ibid. — is probably spurious. 
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or followed the habit of Buddhist writers to treat dialectics in special, 
separate manuals. From that time we see that every author of some 
renoun composes his own manual of dialectics containing instructions 
for carrying on public disputations. 

During the centuries that followed, the Buddhists made no pro- 
gress in logic. And this is quite natural. How could it have been otherwise 
as long as Nagarjuna’s ideas held the sway? For the cognition of the 
Absolute all logic was condemned. For practical aims in the empirical 
domain the realistic logic of the Naiyayiks was admitted as quite 
sufficient . 1 The necessity of its critique and improvement did not yet 
dawn upon the Buddhists of that time. But with the advent of a new 
age, when Nagarjuna’s standpoint of extreme relativism was forsaken, 
the brothers A s a n g a and Vasubandhu took up the study of 
Nyaya logic and the work of its adaptation to the idealistic foundations 
of their philosophy. 

Asanga was probably the first Buddhist writer who introduced the 
theory of the five-membered syllogism of the Naiyayiks into the practice 
of Buddhist circles. He also established a body of rules on the art of 
debate, not materially different from the rules prescribed in the Nyaya 
school. He does not seem to have been very original in the domain of 
logic and dialectics . 2 

Vasubandhu was a renowned teacher of logic. He himself composed 
three logical treatises. They have not been translated into Tibetan, 
but an incomplete Chinese translation of one of them exists . 3 Its title 


1 The relation between Gotama and Nagarjuna seems to be of the sort 
that obtains between Jaimini and Badarayana, who mutually quote one another, 
cp. Vidyabhusana, op. eit., p. 46 — 47. Tbe term vitandd , in NS. L 1. 1, moreover, 
we probably must understand as meaning nothing else than the Madhyamika- 
prasangika method of discussion; Sriharsa, Khand- loc. cit., uses the term 
vaitandika as a synonym of Madhyamika. It follows that the Naiyayika and 
Madhyamika schools are evidently much older than Gotama and Nagarjuna. 

2 Cp. Vidyabhusana, History, pp. 263 — 266. The Saptadasa-bbumi- 
sastra is ascribed by him to Maitreya. Cp. J. Tucci, op. cit. 

3 On this perplexing problem cp. Sugiura, op. cit. p. 32; Vidyabhusana, 
op- cit., p. 267; Iyengar JBORS, XH, pp. 587—91, and IHQ., vol. V, pp. 81—86; 
13 Keith, IHQ., vol. IV, pp. 221—227 ; J. Tucci, JRAS., 1928, p. 368, 1929’ 
P- 451 and IHQ, vol. IY, p. 630. Tucci thinks that the Tarkasastra has nothing to do 
with Vadavidhi. But in a paper read at a meeting of the Buddhist Research Insti- 
tution at Leningrad (shortly to appear in the press) M-r Boris Vassiliev has 
established that «Tarka-Iastra» was originally a work on the « science of logic* 
( ju-shih-lun-tarka-Hastra ) in three volumes, in its present condition it repre- 
sents one volume of collected fragments. M-r Andrew Vostrikov, in another 
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Vada-vidhi means «the art of disputation*). To judge by the 
extant part it very closely agrees with the fundamental textbook of 
the Naiyayiks. The crucial points, the definitions of sense-perception, 
of inference, and of a sound thesis are not to be found in the preserved 
part of the Chinese translation, but they are quoted by Dignaga . 1 
The definition of sense-perception states that by sense-perception that 
knowledge is understood which comes « from the object itself **. 2 By 
this emphasis of « itself » the ultimately real object, the efficient reality 
of the thing, is understood. It is distinguished from the object as 
constructed in an image, such an object being only contingently real . 8 
The definition, although in its phrasing very slightly different from 
that which is current in the Xyaya school , 4 is nevertheless quite 
Buddhistic. Dignaga however criticizes it as incorrectly expressed and 
adds a remark that this definition «does not belong to Master Vasu- 
b a n d h u ». This remark has puzzled all subsequent interpretation. 
Jinendrabuddhi in his Visalamalavatl 5 thinks it means 
that the definition is not what Vasubandhu would have said in his riper 
years when his critical faculties attained full development, i. e., that it 
was composed while he was yet a Vaibhasika. Rgyal-tshab 1 
thinks that the definition might be interpreted as implying the reality 
of the atoms of which the thing is composed and this does not agree 
with the radical idealism of Vasubandhu. The remark of Dignaga 
would thus mean that the definition is not what Vasubandhu ought to 
have said from the standpoint of consequent idealism. In another work 
Vada-vidhana — a title meaning the same, but slightly different 
in form — Vasubandhu is supposed to have corrected his formulations. 
I he definition of sense-perception, in any case, has passed over into 
many brahmanical works on logic 7 where it is ascribed to Vasubandhu 


paper read at the same meeting, establishes L that the ju-shih-lun collection 
contains at present fragments of two or three different works, one of them 
is the \ adavidhi of Vasubandhu, and 2) that Vasubandhu wrote three 
different works on logic called the Vad a - vidhi, the Vada-vidhana, and the 
Vada-hrdaya, the second work being an emendation of the first. 

1 Pr. Samucc., I. 15, etc. 

Cp. the comment of Vacaspati, TStp., p. 99 if. 

3 samvrtti-sat. 

4 t al ° Tthad utpannam = arthendriya-sannikarsa-utpannain , ibid. 

5 Tanjur, Mdo, v. 115. 

o In his comment on Pr. Samucc., Tshad-ma-btus-dar-tik, f. 20.8.6® 

7 N.vart. p. 42, Tatp., p. 99, Parisuddhi, p. 640—650., Prof. B. Keith 
thinks that this definition does not betray in Vasubandhu a sharp logician (?)> 
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and criticized as such. The syllogism with which Vasubandhu operates 
is the five-membered syllogism of the Nyaya school, although, as appears 
from a passage in the supplement to the Abhidharma-kosa, he 
sometimes makes use of the abridged, three-membered form . 1 The 
three aspects of the logical reason, this Buddhist method of formulating 
invariable concomitance, appears already in the treatise of Vasu- 
bandhu. The classification of reasons and fallacies is different from 
the one accepted in the Nyaya school and agrees in priciple with the 
one introduced by Dignaga and developed by Dharmakirti. If we add 
that the definition of sense-perception as pure sensation which is so 
characteristic a feature of Dignaga’s system is already found in a work 
of A s a n g a , 2 we cannot escape the conclusion that the great logical 
reform of Dignaga and Dharmakirti was prepared by an adaptatory 
work of the realistic and formal Nyaya logic to the requirements 
of an idealistic system, this adaptatory work being begun in the schools 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, perhaps even much earlier. 

§ 8. The life of Dignaga. 

The lives of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, as recorded by 
the Tibetan historians Taranatha, Bu-ston and others, are so 
full of quite incredible mythological details that it becomes a diffi- 
cult task to extract some germs of truth out of them. There are 
however facts which with great probability must be assumed as correct. 
This refers, first of all, to the lineage of teachers, their caste and place 
of birth. Vasubandhu was the teacher of D i g n a g a, but he was 
probably an old and celebrated man when Dignaga came to attend to 
his lessons. Dharmakirti was not the direct pupil of D i g n a g a. 
There is an intermediate teacher between them in the person of 
Isvarasena who was a pupil of Dignaga and the teacher of 
Dharmakirti. Isvarasena has left no trace in the literary history of 
his school, although he is quoted by Dharmakirti who accuses him of 
having misunderstood Dignaga. We have thus the following lineage of 
teachers — Vasubandhu-Dignaga-Isvarasena-Dharma- 
kirti . 3 Since Dharmakirti flourished in the middle of the 


cp. IHQ, vol. IV. All the implications of the laconic expression have evidently 
escaped his attention. 

1 Cp. my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p. 952. 

2 Tucci, in the IHQ, vol. IV, p. 550. In Uttara-tantra. IV. S6 the a analy- 
tical® reason ( srabhixva-hetu ) is already used. 

3 Cp. Taranatha’s History. 
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VII century A. D., V a s u b a n d h u could not have lived earlier than the 
close of the IV century. 1 

Both D i g n a g a and Dharmakirti were natives of Southern 
India and born from brahmin parents. D i g n a g a was born in the 
neighbourhood of Kaiici. He was at an early age converted to Bud- 
dhism by a teacher of the Vatslputriya sect and took the vows from 
him. This sect admitted the existence of a real personality as some- 
thing different from the elements of which it is composed. Dignaga 
dissented on this point with his teacher and left the monastery. 2 He 
then travelled to the north in order to continue his studies in Magadha 
under Vasubandhu whose fame at that time must have been very 
great. Among the great names of later Buddhism the name of Vasu- 
bandhu occupies an exceptional position, he is the greatest among the 
great. He is the only master who is given the title of the Second 
Buddha. His teaching was encyclopaedic, embracing all the sciences 
cultivated in India at his time. He had a great many pupils, but four 
of them attained celebrity. They became ('independent scholars », 3 i. e., 
they freed themselves from the influence of their teacher and advanced 
further on, each in the special branch of his studies. These were the 
master S t h i r a in a t i — in the knowledge of the systems of the early 
1 8 schools ( abhidharma ), the saint Vimuktasen a — in monistic philo- 
sophy ( prajna-pdramitd), the master Gunaprabha — in the system 
of discipline ( vimya ) and master Dignaga in logic ( pramana ). The 
works of all these savants are preserved in Tibetan translations. 
D i g n a g a seems to have dissented with his teacher on logical questions 


1 M. Noel Peri, in his excellent paper on the date of Vasubandhu, arrives 
at an earlier date, but this apparently reposes on a confusion of the great Vasu- 
bandhu with another author of the same name, Vrddhacarya -Vasubandhu, 
quoted in the AK. and also called bodhisattva Vasu, the author of Sata- 
sastra, who was a century earlier. The opinion of V. Smith, Early Historji 
p. 328 (3d ed.) is founded on the same confusion. 

2 The learned translator of Mani-mekhalai thinks that the Buddhists of 
die country of Kaiici may have studied logic before Dignaga. Since the sect of 
he Vatsiputriyas has some affinities with the Yaisegikas, cp. Kamalasila, 
'■ 132. 6 , this is not improbable. The theory of two pramanas and the definition 
<f prat y ai;sn as ninilalpaka certainly have existed long before Dignaga in some 
Iinayana or Mah.iyana schools. Dignaga gave to these formulas a new signifi- 
cation, but he himself quotes in support of them a passage from the abhidharma 
if the Sarvastivudins. 

3 ratl-las-mlhas-pa = sratantra-pandita. 
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just as he dissented with his first teacher on the problem of a real 
personality. 1 

To the time of his apprenticeship probably belong two early works, 
two manuals for the use of students. One of them is a condensed 
summary of the capital work of his teacher under the title of 
Abhidharmakosa-marma-pradipa. 2 The other contains a 
breef summary (jnndartha) in mnemonic verse of all the topics contained 
intheAsta-sahasrika-prajna-paramita-sutra. 3 The first 
is a manual for the class of early Buddhist philosophy ( abhidharma ), 
the second a manual for the class of monistic philosophy ( paramita ). The 
remaining works of Dignaga are all devoted to logic. 4 He at first 
exposed his ideas in a series of short tracts some of which are 
preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations 5 and then condensed 
them in a great oeuvre d' ensemble, the Pramana-samuccaya, in 
6 chapters of mnemonic verse with the author’s own commentary. The 
commentary however is very laconic and evidently intended as a guide 
for the teacher. Without the very detailed, thorough-going and clear 
commentary ofJinendrabuddhi 6 it hardly could be understood. 
All the previous short tracts on logic were brought to unity in this 
great work. 

The life of Dignaga after he had finished his studies was spent 
in the usual way, just as the life of every celebrated teacher at that 
time in India. He won his fame of a powerful logician in a famous 
debate with a brahmin surnamed Sudurjaya at the Nalanda monastery. 
After that he travelled from monastery to monastery, occasionally 


1 His remark on Vasubandbu’s definition of sense-perception, referred to 
above, is perhaps a polite way of expressing the fact that be disagreed with bis 
teacher. 

2 Tanjur, Mdo, v. LXX. 

3 Tanjnr, Mdo, v. XIV. 

4 These are Alambaua-parik$n, Trikala-pariksu, Hetu-cakra- 
samarthana (Hetu-cakra-hamaruT), Nyayamukha (= Nyaya-dvara), Pra- 
mana-samuccaya with vrtti, and Hetumukha (TSP-, p. 339. 15). 

5 It is remarkable that his chief work, Pramana-samuccaya, has remained 
unknown in China and Japan. It has been replaced by Nyaya-praveJa, a work 
by Sankara-svamin, on whose authorship cp. M. Tubianski, On tbe authorship 
of Nyaya-pravesa and Tucci, op. cit.; M-r Boris V assiliev in his paper mentioned 
above establishes that the Chinese logicians knew about Pramana-samuccaya only 
from hear-say. 

6 Called Visalamalavati, cp. Tanjur, Mdo, v. 1 15. A specimen of it is trans- 
lated in Appendix IV. 

Stslierbatskv, I 
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fixing his residence in one of them. There he was teaching, compos- 
ing his works, partaking in public disputations. Such disputations 
were an outstanding feature of public life in ancient India. They 
often were arranged with great pomp, in the presence of the king, of 
his court and a great attendance of monks and laymen. The existence 
and prosperity of the monastery were at stake. The authorized winner 
received the support of the king and of his government for his com- 
munity, converts were made and new monasteries were founded. Even 
now in Tibet and Mongolia every celebrated teacher is the founder 
of one or several monasteries, every monastery is a seat of intense 
learning and sometimes great scholarship. 

Dignaga by the celebrity he won in disputations has been 
one of the most powerful propagators of Buddhism. He is credited 
with having achieved the « conquest of the world h . 1 Just as an uni- 
versal monarch brings under his sway all India, so is the successful 
winner of disputations the propagator of his creed over the whole of 
the continent of India. Cashmere seems to have been the only part of 
India where he has not been, but he was visited by representatives of 
that country who later on founded schools there. These schools carried 
on the study of his works and produced several celebrated logicians. 

§ 9. The life of DharmakIrti. 

Dharmaklrti was born in the South, in Trimalaya(Tirumalla?) 
in a brahmin family and received a brahmanical education. He then 
became interested in Buddhism and adhered at first as a lay member to 
the church. Wishing to receive instruction from a direct pupil of Vasu- 
bandhu he arrived at Nalanda, the celebrated seat of learning where 
Dharmapala, a pupil of Vasubandhu, was still living, although very 
old. From him he took the vows. His interest for logical problems 
being aroused and Dignaga no more living, he directed his steps to- 
wards Isvarasena, a direct pupil of the great logician. He soon sur- 
passed his master in the understanding of Dignaga’s system. Isva- 
rasena is reported to have conceded that Dharmaklrti understood Dig- 
naga better than he could do it himself. With the assent of his teacher 
Dharmaklrti then began the composition of a great work in mnemonic 
verse containing a thorough and enlarged commentary on the chief 
work of Dignaga. 

The remaining of his life was spent, as usual, in the composi- 
tion of works, teaching, public discussions and active propaganda. 

i dig-vijaya. 
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He died in Kalinga in a monastery founded by him, surrounded by his 
pupils. 

Notwithstanding the great scope and success of his propaganda he 
could only retard, but not stop the process of decay which befell 
Buddhism on its native soil. Buddhism in India was doomed. The 
most talented propagandist could not change the run of history. The 
time of K u m a r i 1 a and Sankara-acarya, the great champions 
of brahmanical revival and opponents of Buddhism, was approaching. 
Tradition represents Dharmakirti as having combated them in public 
disputations and having been victorious. But this is only an after- 
thought and a pious desire on the part of his followers. At the same 
time it is an indirect confession that these great brahmin teachers had 
met with no Dharmakirti to oppose them. What might have been the 
deeper causes of the decline of Buddhism in India proper and its 
survival in the border lands, we never perhaps will sufficiently know, 
but historians are unanimous in telling us that Buddhism at the 
time of Dharmakirti was not on the ascendency, it was not flourishing 
in the same degree as at the time of the brothers Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu. The popular masses began to deturn their face from that 
philosophic, critical and pessimistic religion, and reverted to the 
worship of the great brahmin gods. Buddhism was beginning its 
migration to the north where it found a new home in Tibet, Mongolia 
and other countries. 

Dharmakirti seems to have had a forboding of the ill fate of his 
religion in India. He was also grieved by the absence of pupils who 
could fully understand his system and to whom the continuation of 
his work could have been entrusted. Just as Dignaga had no famous 
pupil, but his continuator emerged a generation later, so was it that 
Dharmakirti’s real continuator emerged a generation later in the per- 
son ofDharmottara. His direct pupil Devendrabuddhi was 
a devoted and painstaiking follower, but his mental gifts were in- 
adequate to the task of fully grasping all the implications of Dignaga’s 
and his own system of transcendental epistemology. Some verses of 
him in which he gives vent to his deepest feelings betray this pessi- 
mistic mentality. 

The second introductory stanza of his great work is supposed to 
have been added later, as an answer to his critics. He there says, 
"Mankind are mostly addicted to platitudes, they don’t go in for 
finesse. Not enough that they do not care at all for deep sayings, they 
ar filled with hatred and with the filth of envy. Therefore neither do 
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I care to write for their benefit. However, my heart has found satis- 
faction in this (my work), because through it my love for profound 
and long meditation over (every) well spoken word has been gratified 

And in the last but one stanza of the same work he again says, 
<1 My work will find no one in this world who would be adequate easily 
to grasp its deep sayings. It will be absorbed by, and perish in, my 
own person, just as a river 1 (which is absorbed and lost) in the 
ocean. Those who are endowed with no inconsiderable force of reason, 
even they cannot fathom its depth! Those who are endowed with 
exceptional intrepidity of thought, even they cannot perceive its 
highest truth ». 2 

Another stanza is found in anthologies and hypothetically ascri- 
bed to Dharmakirti, because it is to the same effect. The poet compa- 
res his work with a beauty which can find no adequate bridegroom 
« What was the creator thinking about when he created the bodily 
frame of this beauty! He has lavishly spent the beauty-stuff! He has 
not spared the labor! He has engendered a mental fire in the hearts 
of people who (theretofore) were living placidly! And she herself is also 
wretchedly unhappy, since she never will find a fiancd to match herb 

In his personal character Dharmakirti is reported to have been 
very proud and self-reliant, full of contempt for ordinary mankind 
and sham scholarship . 3 * * * Tarunatha tells us that when he finished his 
great work, he showed it to the pandits, but he met with no appre- 
ciation and no good will. He bitterly complained of their slow wits 
and their envy. His enemies, it is reported, then tied up the leaves 
of his work to the tail of a dog and let him run through the streets 
where the leaves became scattered. But Dharmakirti said, «just as 
this dog runs through all streets, so will my work be spread in all 
the world ii. 


1 The Tib. translation points rather to the reading sarid iva instead of pays ,ttt 

a The tlesa which Abhiuavagupta finds in these words seems not to 
been in the intention of the author. The commentators do not mention it. Cf 
Dhvany ii I oka comment, p. 217. According to Yamari’s interpretation the word 
analpa-dhi-Saldtbhih must be analysed in a-dhi- and alpa-dhi-iaktibhih. The 
meaning would be: «How can its depth be fathomed by men who either bare little or 
no understanding at all? ii and this would refer to the incapacity of Devendrabuddhi 

3 Cp. Anandavardhana’s words in Dhvanyaloka, p. 217. A verse in whit 11 

Dharmakirti boasts to have surpassed Candragomin in the knowledge of gra®* 

mar and Sura in poetry is reported by Taranatha and is found engraved i* 

Barabudur, cp. Krom, p. 756. 
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§ 10. The works op Dharmakirti. 

Dharmakirti has written 7 logical works, the celebrated 
■(Seven treatises » which have become the fundamental works 
(mftla) for the study of logic by the Buddhists in Tibet and have super- 
seded the work of Dignaga, although they originally were devised as 
a detailed commentary on the latter. Among the seven works one, the 
Pramana-vartika, is the chief one, containing the body of the 
system; the remaining six are subsidiary, its ■< six feet". 1 The num- 
ber seven is suggestive, because the abhidharma of the Sarvasti- 
vadins also consisted of seven works, a principal one and its «six 
feet». Evidently Dharmakirti thought that the study of logic and 
epistemology has to replace the ancient philosophy of early Buddhism. 
The Pramana-vartika consists of four chapters dealing with in- 
ference, validity of knowledge, sense-perception and syllogism re- 
spectively. It is written in mnemonic verse and contains about 2000 stan- 
zas. The next work Pramana-viniscaya is an abridgment of the 
first. It is written in stanzas and prose. More than the half of the 
stanzas are borrowed from the principal work. The Nyaya-bindu 
is a further abridgment of the same subject. Both last works are in 
three chapters devoted to sense-perception, inference and syllogism 
respectively. The remaining four works are devoted to special pro- 
blems. Hetubindu is a short classification of logical reasons, 
Sambandha-pariksa — an examination of the problem of rela- 
tions — a short tract in stanzas with the author’s own comment, Co da- 
ns -prakarana — a treatise on the art of carrying on disputations 
and Santauantara-siddhi — a treatise on the reality of other 
minds, directed against Solipsism. With the exception of the Nyaya- 
bindu all other works are not yet recovered in their Sanscrit origi- 
nal, hut they are available in Tibetan translations, embodied in the 
Tanjur. The Tibetan collection contains some other works ascribed to 
Dharmakirti, viz. a collection of verse, comments on Suras J a t a k a- 
m a 1 a and on the V inaya-sutra, but whether they really belong 
to him is not sure. 2 


1 According to another interpretation the three first works are the body, the 
^maining four the feet, cp. Bust on. History, pp. 44, 45. 

2 Be is also reported by Taraniitha to have written a work on tantrik ritual 
and the tantrists of Java reckoned him as a teacher of their school. But probably 
‘bis was only their belief sprung up from the desire to have a celebrated name 
among their own school. The work is found in the Tanjur. 
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§ 11 . The order oe the chapters in Pramana-vartika. 

Dharmakirti had the time to write a commentary only upon 
the mnemonic stanzas of the first chapter of his great work, the 
chapter on inference. The task of writing comments upon the stanzas 
of the remaining three chapters he entrusted to his pupil Deven- 
drabuddhi. However the latter could not acquit himself of the 
task to the full satisfaction of his teacher. Taranatha reports that 
twice his attempts were condemned and only the third had met with 
a half-way approval. Dharmakirti then said that all the implications of 
the text were not disclosed by Devendrabuddhi, but its prima fam 
meaning was rendered correctly . 1 * 

The order of the chapters in the Pramana-vartika makes 
a strange impression. Whereas the order in both the abridged trea- 
tises, in Pramana-viniscaya and Nyayabindu, is a natural 
one — perception comes first and is followed by inference and syl- 
logism — an order moreover agreeing with Dignaga, who also begins by 
perception and inference, — the order in Pramana-vartika is an inverted 
one. It begins with inference, goes over to the validity of knowledge, 
then comes back to sense-perception which is followed by syllogism at 
the close. The natural order would have been to begin with the chapter 
upon the validity of knowledge and then to go over to perception, 
inference and syllogism. This is much more so because the whole 
chapter on the validity of knowledge is supposed to contain only a 
comment upon the initial stanza of Dignaga’s work. This stanza 
contains a salutation to Buddha, who along with the usual titles is 
here given the title of « Embodied Logic» (pramana-lhuta). 3 The whole 
of Mahayilnistic Buddhology, all the proofs of the existence of a 1 
absolute, Omniscient Being are discussed under that head. 

We would naturally expect the work to begin with this chapter 
upon the validity of knowledge and the existence of an Omniscient 
Being, and then to turn to a discussion of perception, inference and 
syllogism, because this order is required by the subject-matter itself 
and is observed in all other logical treatises throughout the whole el 
Buddhist and brahmanical logic. To begin with inference, to place the 
chapter on the validity of knowledge between inference and perception 
to deal with sense-perception on the third place and to separate ink - 


1 Cp. T,i rana tha’s History. 

* pramana-bhutaya .jagad-dhilaisine, etc cp. Dutt, Nyaya-pravesa, Introd- 
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rence from syllogism by two other chapters, is against all habits of 
Indian philosophy and against the nature of the problems discussed. 

This very strange circumstance did not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of Indian and Tibetan logicians who commented upon the work 
of Dharmakirti, and a great strife arose among them around this 
problem of the order of the chapters in Pramana-vartika. The argu- 
ments for changing the order into a natural one or for keeping to 
the traditional order have recently been examined by Mr A. V o s t r i- 
kov. We take from his paper 1 the following details. The main argu- 
ment for maintaining the traditional order is the fact that Deven- 
drabuddhi, the immediate pupil of Dharmakirti, supported it, and that 
Dharmakirti had himself written a comment only on the chapter on 
inference. It is natural to assume that he began by writing the com- 
mentary on the first chapter, and was prevented by death to continue 
the work of commenting on the remaining chapters. A further notable 
fact is that the chapter on Buddhology, the religious part, is not only 
dropped in all the other treaties, but Dharmakirti most emphatically 
and clearly expresses his opinion to the effect that the absolute 
omniscient Buddha is a metaphysical entity, something beyond time, 
space and experience, and that therefore, our logical knowledge being 
limited to experience, we can neither think nor speak out anything 
definite about him , 2 we can neither assert nor deny his existence. 
Since the chapter on Buddhology in the natural run must have been 
the earliest work of Dharmakirti, begun at the time when he was 
studying under Isvarasena, Mr A. Vostrikov admits a change in the 
later development of his ideas, a change, if not in his religious convic- 
tions, but in the methods adopted by him. Dharmakirti then, at his 
riper age, abandoned the idea of commenting upon the first chapter, 
entrusted the chapter on perception to Devendrabuddhi and wrote the 
chapter on inference, as the most difficult one, himself. 

§ 12. The philological school of commentators. 

Be that as the case may be, Dharmaklrti’s logical works became 
the starting point of an enormous amount of commenting literature. 
The works preserved in Tibetan translations may be divided in 
three groups, according to the leading principles by which the work 

1 His paper has been read in a meeting of tbe Institution for Buddhist 
Research at Leningrad and will soon appear in the press. 

2 Cp. the closing passage ol Santanantarasiddhi, and NB, III. a7. 
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of interpretation was guided. Devendrabuddhi initiated the school which 
can be termed the school of direct meaning. It is, so to speak, a school of 
« philological » interpretation. It aimed at exactly rendering the direct 
meaning of the commented text without loosing oneself in its deeper 
implications. To this school belonged, after Devendrabuddhi, his pupil 
and follower Sakyabuddhi whose work is extant in Tibetan , 1 and 
probably also Prabhabuddhi whose work is lost. They all com- 
mented on Pramana-vartika, leaving Pramana-viniscaya and Nyaya- 
bindu unnoticed. Commentaries on these latter works were written by 
Vinltadeva who followed in his works the same method of simpli- 
city and literalism. Among the Tibetan authors Khai-dub, the pupil 
of T s o ii - k h a p a, must be referred to this school as its continuator 
in Tibet . 2 

§13. The Cashmere or philosophic school of commentators. 

The next two schools of commentators are not content with 
establishing the direct meaning of Dharmakrrti’s text, they strive to 
investigate its more profound philosophy. The second school can be 
termed the Cashmerian school, according to the country of its main 
activity, and the critical school, according to its main tendency in 
philosophy. According to that school the Buddha as a personification 
of Absolute Existence and Absolute knowledge, the Mahayanistic 
Buddha, is a metaphysical entity, and therefore uncognizable for us, 
neither in the way of an affirmation nor in the way of a denial . 3 
Pramana-vartika is nothing but a detailed comment on Dignagas 
Pramana-samuccaya which is a purely logical treatise. The initial 
salutatory verse of the latter mentions, it is true, the great qualities 
of the Mahayanistic Buddha and identifies him with pure Logic, but 
this is only a conventional expression of reverential feelings, it has no 
theoretical importance. The aim of the school is to disclose the deep 
philosophic contents of the system of Dignaga and Dbarmakirti, regard- 
ing it as a critical system of logic and epistemology. The school aims 
at development, improvement and perfectness of the system. 

The founder of the school was Dharmottara, its seat Cashmere, 
its active members were often brahmins. Dharmottara is held in high 

1 Tanjur, Mdo, vol. 97 and 98. 

2 Khai-dub (Mkhas-grub) has written a detailed commentary on Pramana- 
vartika in two volumes (800 folios) and two minor independent works on logic. 

3 deia- Jcala-grabhava - riprakrsta, cp. NIL III. 97. 
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esteem by the Tibetans and reputed as being very acute. Although 
not a direct pupil of Dharmakirti he was the sort of pupil the great 
master was wanting, for he not only accompanied his comments by 
weighty considerations of his own, but had also independent views 
and successful new formulations on important topics. Taranatha does 
not contain his biography, probably because the field of his activity 
was Cashmere. He was not, however, a native of that country. He was 
invited to visit it by the king J a y a p I d a when the latter saw in a 
dream that a «sun was rising in the West», as the Cashmerian chronicle 
reports. This must have happened round the year 800 A. D. 1 Dharmottara 
must have been by this time a celebrated man. Vacaspatimisra living in 
the IX hi century quotes him several times. 2 3 

He did not comment upon Pramana-vartika, the chief and first 
work of Dharmakirti, but he wrote detailed commentaries on the 
Pramana-viniscaya and Nyaya-bindu, the first being called his Great 
Comment, the second — his Small Comment. 2 Whether he at all had 
the intention of commenting upon the Pramana-vartika is uncertain. 
The order of the chapters in this treatise is not discussed by him. 
He vehemently attacks Vinltadeva his predecessor in the work of 
commenting upon the Nyaya-bindu and a follower of the first school, 
the school of literal interpretation. Besides these two works Dhar- 
mottara composed four other minor works on special problems of logic 
and epistemology. 4 

The celebrated Cashmerian writer on the art of poetry, the brah- 
min Anandavardhana composed a subcommentary (vivrtti) on 
Dharmottara’s Pramana-viniscaya-tika. This work has not yet been 
recovered . 5 


1 Cp. Rajatarnngini, IV. 498— «He (the king) deemed it a favourable 
circumstance that the teacher Dharmottara had arrived in the land, because 
he then saw in a dream that a sun had arisen in the West (of India)®. The trans- 
lation of this stanza bj sir A. Stein must be corrected, since the fact that aca- 
r V a dharmottara is a proper name has escaped his attention. Allowing a correction 
of about 20 years in the traditional chronology of the Cashmere chronicle we will 
he about the year 800 A. D. for the time when Dharmottara came to live and 
teach in that countrv. 

2 Tatp., p. 109, 139. 

3 Tanjur, Mdo, vol. 109 and 110. 

4 Pramana-pariksa, Apoha-prakarana, Paral oka-sidd h i, Ksana- 
bhanga-siddhi, all in the Tanjur, Mdo, vol. 112. 

5 It seems from the passage of A bhina vagupta’sCommentary on Dhvanv aloha, 
p. 233 (ed. Kavyamala) that Anandavardhana had written a Pramana-vinis- 
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Another subcommentary on the ;-ame work has been written by the 
Cashmerian brahmin Jiunasri.' Its Tibetan translation is preserved 
in the Tanjur collection. And finally the brahmin Sa n k a r a n a n d a, 
surnamed the Great Hrahmin, undertook to comment on iTamana- 
vartika in a comprehensive work (fikit) conceived on a w ry large scale. 
Unfortunately he did not finish it. The extant part contains only the 
comment on the first chapter (in the traditional order) and even that is 
not quite finished. It nevertheless fills up, in its Tibetan translation, 
an enormous volume of the Tanjur.* The whole work would have filled 
no less than four volumes, just as the comprehensive work of Yam ari 
belonging to the third school of commentators. 

Among the Tibetan authors Tson-khapa's pupil Rgyal- 
tshab has some affinities with this school and can be reckoned as 
its Tibetan continuator. He has made logic his special study and has 
commented on almost all works of Dignaga and Itharmaklrti. 3 

§ 14 . The third or religious school of commentators. 

Just as the former one, this school strived to disclose the profound 
meaning of Dhannakirti's works and to reveal their concealed ultimate 
tendency. It also treated the representatives of the first school, the 
school of direct meaning, with great contempt. However, both schools 


caya-tika-vivrtti, a subcommentary on Pharmottara’s comment on Dbar- 
inakirti’s Rramana-viniscaya, and that he sarcastically gave to his work the 
title of « Dharmottam i». That is the only way to understand the passage 
without much emendation, otherwise we must read dharmottarayam, cp. G. Buhler, 
Cashmer Report, p. 60 If., II. Jacobi, p. 144 of the reprint of bis translation of 
Dhvanyaloka, and my « Theory of Cognition of the later Buddhists » (Russian 
edition, St. Petersburg, p XXXV. n. 2) 

1 This author is usually quoted as Jnanasri, cp. SDS p. 26 (I’ooua, 1924), 
Tarisuddhi, p. 713, but there are two authors which can thus be quoted, 
Jnanasribhadra and Jnanasrimitra. Cp. S. Vidyabhusana, History, p. 341 ff* 
Taranatha, p. 108 mentions only Jnanasrimitra who lived during the reign of 
Nayapala. 

2 Tanjur, Mdo, vol. Pe. 

3 Great commentaries ( ttk-chtn ) by him exist on Pramana-samuccaya, 
I ramana - y a rtik a, Pramana-viniscnya, Nyaya-bindu and Sambandba- 
pariksa, copies in the Mus. As. Petr. 1 pon the relation between the two pupils 
of Tsoii-kbapa, Khni-dub and Rgyal-tbsab in their way of commenting upon 
1 ramana-vartika, cp. Lou-dol (Klon-rdol) lama’s G tan- tshigs-rig-pai m iu- 
gi rnams-graus, f. 2 a (A. Vostrikov). 
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differed radically in the definition of what for them w T as the central 
part and the ultimate aim of the system. The aim of Pramana-vartika, 
according to this school, was not at all to comment upon Dignaga's 
Pramana-samuccaya, which work was a purely logical treatise, but to 
comment upon the whole of the Mahayana Scripture which establishes 
the existence, the omniscience and other properties of the Buddha, of 
his so called Cosmical Body, 1 in its twofold aspect of Absolute 
Existence 2 and Absolute Knowledge. 3 All the critical and logical 
part of the system has for this school no other aim than to clear up 
the ground for a new and purified metaphysical doctrine. The central, 
most important part of all the works of Dharmaklrti is contained, 
according to this school, in the second chapter (in the traditional order), 
of Pramana-vartika, the chapter dealing with the validity of our 
knowledge and, on that occasion, with religious problems, which for 
the Buddhist arc the problems of Buddhology. 

The founder of the school was Prajnakara Gupta, apparently 
a native of Bengal. His life is not recounted by Taranatha, but he 
mentions t hat he was a lay member of the Buddhist community 
and lived under king Mahapala (V Nayapala), successor to kingMahipala, 
of the Pal dynasty. This would bring his life into the XI th century 
A. D. However this can hardly be correct, because his work is quoted 
by U d a y a n a - a c a r y a living in the Xth century. 4 He may possibly 
have been a contemporary of the latter. He commented upon the 
2 — 4 chapters of Pramana-vartika leaving alone the first chapter (in 
the traditional order) as commented by the author himself. The work 
fills up, in its Tibetan translation, two large volumes of the Tanjur, 
the comment on the second chapter fills alone a whole volume. The work 
is not given the usual title of a comment (tlka), but is called an « orna- 
ment » (ahmkara), ami the author is more known and quoted under 
the name of the ...Master of the Ornament". 5 By this title he wished 
to intimate that a real comment would require much more space and 
would also require from the students such extraordinary power of compre- 
hension as is very seldom to be found. He therefore composes a short 
" ornamentation » in order to elicit the salient points of the doctrine 


1 dharma-iaya 

* smbhava-kiiya — no-bo-fiid-slcu. 

3 jnana-kaya — t/e-.les-tku. 

4 Pari sudd hi, p. 730. 

•’ rgyan-mkhan-po — alankara-upadhdya. 
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for the less gifted humanity. He vehemently as-ails Devendrabuddhi 
and his method of examining only the direct meaning. He calls him 
a fool. 

The followers of Prajuakara Gupta can be divided in three 
sub-schools of which the exponents were Jina, Ravi Gupta and 
Yamari respectively. Jina 1 2 is the most decided and spirited follower 
of Prajuakara Gupta and developer of his ideas. The genuine order of 
the chapters in Pramana-vartika is, according to him, the following one. 
The first chapter deals with the validity of knowledge, including Bud- 
dhologv. It is followed by an investigation of sen-e perception, of 
inference and of syllogism occupying the 2d, 3d and -1 ltl chapters. 
This clear and natural order has been misunderstood and inverted by 
the simpleton Devendrabuddhi. who has been misled by the circum- 
stance that Dharmakirti himself had had the time to write only the com- 
ment upon the stanzas of the third chapter which he, for some reason 
or other, probably because it is the most difficult one, had chnosen to 
comment himself in his old age, not feeling himself capable of accom- 
plishing the whole task. Jina accuses Ravi Gupta of having misunder- 
stood his master. 

Ravi Gupta was the direct personal pupil of Prajuakara 
Gupta. The field of his activity, however, seems to have been 
Cashmere where he lived probably contemporaneously with Jiianasn.* 
He is the exponent of a more moderate tendency than Jina. The 
genuine order of the chapters in Pramana-vartika is, according to him, 
the one accepted by Devendrabuddhi. Although the latter, in his 
opinion, was not a very bright man, but nevertheless he was not the 
fool to confound the order of chapters in the chief work of his teacher. 
The aim of Dharmakirti was, in his opinion, the establishment 
of a philosophical basis for the Mahay ana as a religion, and only 
partially also to comment upon the logical system of Dignaga. 

The exponent of the third branch of Prajuakara Gupta’s 
school was Yamari. 3 He was the direct pupil of the Cashmerian 


1 Not mentioned by Tarimatha, his name in Tibetan rgyal-ba-c«n suggests a 
Sanskrit original like jetaran Being later than Ravi Gupta, the pupil of 
Prajuakara Gupta, he must have lived the XI s11 century A. I>. 

2 S. Yidyabhils&nn, History, p. 322, bns confeunded this Ravi Gupta with 
another author of that name who lived m the Yllth century, cp. Taranatha, 
p. 113 ami 130. 

3 According to Taranatha, p. 177 (text) he seems to have been a lay-man and 
a mystic (tantrist). 
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Jnanasrr, but the field of his activity seems to have been Bengal. 
According to Taranatha he lived contemporaneously with the great 
brahmin S a n k a r a n a n d a, the final exponent of the Cashmere school, 
under king Nayapala of the Pal dynasty . 1 This would bring both 
these authors into the XI th century A. D. The conciliatory tendency 
of Ravi Gupta is 'till more prominent with Yamari. His work is full 
of acute polemics against Jina whom he accuses of having misunder- 
stood the work of Prajnakara Gupta. Yamari also thinks that Deven- 
drabuddhi being the personal direct pupil of Dharmaklrti could not 
have confounded such a fundamental thing as the order of the 
chapters in the Pramana-vartika. 

The work of Yamari contains a commentary on all the three 
chapters of Prajnakara Gupta's work. It tills up four great volumes in 
the Tibetan Tanjur and was evidently conceived on the same compre- 
hensive scale as the commentary of his contemporary, the last expo- 
nent of the ('ashmerian school, the brahmin Sankarananda. 

It makes a strange impression that all the authors of this third 
school of commentators were laymen and apparently followers of 
tantric rites. 

This school, for ought we know, has had no special continuation 
in Tibet. According to a tradition current among the pandits of 
Tibet, Prajnakara Gupta interpreted Pramana-vartika from the stand- 
point of the extreme Relativists, of the Madhyamika-Prasangika school. 
Candrakirti, the great champion of that school, rejected Dignaga s 
reform altogether and preferred the realistic logic of the brahmanical 
school of Nyaya, but Prajnakara Gupta deemed it possible to accept 
the reform of Dignaga w r ith the same proviso as Candrakirti, viz, 
that the absolute cannot be cognized by logical methods altogether. 

Such is also the position of Santirakgita and Kamalaslla. 
Although they studied the system of Dignaga and made a brilliant 
exposition of it, they were Madhyamikas and religious men at heart. 
This clearly appears from their other writings. They belong to the 
mixed school of Madhyamika-Y'ogacaras or Madhvamika-Sautrantikas. 


i The passage in Taranatba’s History, p. 188 text, which has been interpreted 
by Wassilieff, p. 239, as meaning that quotations from Sankarananda have 
found their way into the text ofPharmottara, and just in the same way by Schief 
ner (!), means «as to the fact that passages from Sankarananda are found in the text 
of the commentator Dharmottarn, it is clear that this is a mistake, produce J 
the circumstance that these passages were inserted as marginal notes in t e copy 
belonging to the translator Gsham-phan-bzaB-po ». 
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A position quite apart is occupied by the Tibetan school founded 
bySa-skya-pandita . 1 This author maintained that logic is an 
utterly profane science, containing nothing Buddhistic at all, just as 
medicine or mathematics are. The celebrated historian Bu-ston 
Rin-poche shares in the same opinion. But the now predominant 
Gelugspa sect rejects these views and acknowledges in Dharmakirti’s 
logic a sure foundation of Buddhism as a religion. 

The following table shows crearly the interconnection of the diffe- 
rent schools of interpretation of the Pramana-vartika. 

TABLE 

SHOWING THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE SEVEN COMMENTARIES AND SUB-COMMENTA- 
RIES OF PRAMANA-VARTIKA. FIVE OF THEM DO NO X COMMENT UPON ITS FIRST CHAPTER. 


1 st school (« philologicl » school) 

Pram&na-vartika. 

Chapters. I. Svarthanumana. Il.Pramanya-vada. III. Pratyakga. IV. Pararthanumana. 

| — " 

Comments. Auto-commentary. Commentary by Devendrabuddhi. 

Commentary by Sakya-buddhi. 

To this school we must refer also Vinltadeva who has not commented 
upon Pramana-vartika, but upon other works of Dharmakirti. 

Among the Tibetan authors K h a i - d u b (Mkhas-grub) belongs to this school. 

2* school (critical school of Cashmere). 

Pramana-vartika. 

Chapters. I. Svarthanumana. II. Pramanya. III. Pratyakga. IV. Pararthanumana 

I 

Commentaries. Auto-commentary. 

I 

Sub-commentary by Pandit 
Sankarananda (unfinished). 

Tibetan Commentary by Rgyal-tsbab. 

To this school belongs Dharmottara, who has commented upon Pramana- 
viniscaya and Nyaya-bindu, and JnanasrI (bhadra) who has commented upon the 
first of these works. They have not commented upon Pramana-vartika. 


1 Kun-dgah -rgyal-mthsan, the fifth of the grand lamas of Sa-skya 
(= pandu-bhumi) monastery. 
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3 d school (religious school of Bengal). 
Pramana-vartika. 


Chapters. I. Svarthanumana. Il.Pramanya. Ill.Pratyakga. IV.Parartlianumana. 

Commentaries. Auto-comLentary. Pramana-vartika-alankara 

by Prajuakara Gupta. 



K Sub-commenlary by Ya mari, 
the pupil of Jna nasri. 


The school, as far as known, had no continuation in Tibet. 

NB. The arrowed lines indicate against whom the attacks are directed. 


§ 15 . Post-Buddhist Logic and the struggle between 
Realism and Nominalism in India. 

The high tide of the Buddhist sway in Indian philosophy lasted, as 
already mentioned, for about three centuries and constituted an inter- 
mezzo after which philosophy continued its historical life in India in the 
absence of any Buddhist opposition. Although the retired Buddhists 
were living close by, on the other side of the Himalaya, and Buddhist, 
influence engendered in this new home a great literary activity, 
nevertheless the intercourse between the two countries was scarce 
and the atmosphere for mutual understanding unpropitious. India 
remains the Holy Land for the Tibetans, but only bygone India, 
the Buddhist India. The new, non-Buddhist India is quite a stranger 
to Tibetans and they seem to know nothing of what is going on there. 

But although victors in the battle with Buddhism, the brahmanical 
schools of philosophy emerged from the struggle in a considerably 
changed condition and some of them suffered so much that their survival 
was very short lived. The Materialists seem to have disappeared as 
a separate school simultaneously with Buddhism. The Minnunsakas after 
having been reformed by Trabhakara disappeared together with the old 
sacrificial religion. The Sankhyas, after a reform which brought them 
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in the pale of Vedanta, ceased to exist as a separate school. Two 
schools only survived finally, although in a shape considerably modified 
by Buddhist influence, Vedanta as a monistic system and as the found- 
ation of many popular religions, and the amalgamated Nyaya-Vaisesika 
as a school of ultra-realistic logic. This corresponds to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Tibet and Mongolia. We find there reigning the 
monistic system of the Madhyamikas which is also the foundation of 
the popular religion and, on the other hand, Dharmaklrti’s system 
of logic. 

During its long life the school of Nyaya always defended the same 
principle of consequent realism. But its adversaries came from diffe- 
rent quarters. Having begun as a naive realism and a formal logic it 
soon was obliged to cross arms with Sankhya and Buddhism. From 
the VI th to the X th century it fought with the school of Buddhist 
logicians who were nominalists and the most decided opponents 
of realism. 

As indicated above, two independent schools were in India 
the champions of a most radical Realism. For them not only Uni- 
versals, but all relations were real things, or real « meanings”, 1 
having objective reality and validity. Tuey were the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school on the one hand and the Mimamsaka school 
on the other. Their opponents were the Sankhya system and the 
Hinayana Buddhists at the beginning, the Mahayana Buddhists 
and Vedanta in the sequel. These schools assailed Realism and vindica- 
ted a kind of Nominalism which denied the objective reality of the 
Universal and of the category of Inherence. The effect of the nomina- 
listic critique was not the same in both these schools. The Re- 
alism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school made no concessions at all to 
the assailing Buddhists. On the contrary it hardened its realistic 
position and did not yield a bit to Buddhist influence. Driven 
by the powerful logic of their opponents these realists retreated 
into the remotest recesses of consequent realism, into its quite 
absurd, but logically unavoidable, consequences. They thus with 
perfect bona fides reduced realism ad absurdum. They demonstrated 
practically that whosoever resolves to remain a realist to the end, 
must unavoidably people the universe with such a wealth of objective 
realities that life in such a realistic home must become quite uncomfor- 
table. Time, Space, the Cosmical Ether, the Supreme Soul, all individual 


1 padartha. 
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Souls, all Univcrsals, the category of Inherence are ubiquitous external 
realities. The category of Non-existence, all motions, all relations and 
qualities, the primary ones, like magnitude etc., and the secondary ones, 
like the sensible qualities of objects, nay even the relations of rela- 
tions — all are external realities per se, apart from the substances in 
which they inhere. The more these theories were assailed by the Bud- 
dhists, the more obstinately were they defended by the Naiyayiks. 
If relations are objective realities per se, why should Inherence also not 
be a reality? If it is a reality, why should it not be a unique and 
ubiquitous force , 1 everywhere ready at hand to achieve the trick of 
uniting substances with qualities? This process of stiffening of the re- 
alistic point of view did set in as soon as the war with the first Bud- 
dhist logicians began . 2 

During this period the Nyaya school produced two remarkable men, 
the authors of a commentary and a sub-commentary on the fundamental 
aphorisms ofGotama Aksapada. The first of them, Vatsyayana 
Paksilasvamin, possibly a contemporary of Dignaga, does not 
materially deviate from the traditional interpretation of the aphorisms 
He simply lays down in a concise comment the interpretations which 
were current and orally transmitted in the school from the time of its 
reputed founder . 3 This comment was it chiefly which furnished Dignaga 
the material for his attacks on realism. The second prominent writer 
of that period, a possible elder contemporary of Dharmakirti, was the 
Bharadvaja brahmin D d d y o t a k a r a. In his sub-commentary he 
defends Vatsyayana and vehemently attacks Dignaga. This is a writer 
imbibed with a strong fighting temper and most voluble style. He 
does not mind at all to distort the opinion of his adversary and to 
answer him by some bluffing sophistry. His aim was not to introduce 
any changes in the system, but he is responsible for some traits 


1 Cp. Prasastapada on samavaya 

2 There is one point however, in which the Naiyayiks went through a develop- 
ment offering some analogy with the Buddhist evolution. They forsook, just as the 
Buddhists, their former ideal of a lifeless, materialistic Nirvana, and replaced it, 
not by a pantheistic one, like the Buddhists, hut by a theistic eternity. This Nirvana 
consists in an eternal and silent contemplative devotion to the Allmigbty, iltara- 
pranidhana, a condition analogous to the one so eloquently described by some 
European mystics, as, e. g., M. de Tillewont, one of the Mr. de Port Royal. 

3 Dr. W. Ruben in his work «Die Nyaya-sutrasv has however made an 
attempt to find out material differences between the philosophies of Gotama and 
Vatsyayana, cp. my review of this book in OLZ, 1929, .V 11. 

StcherbatsVy, I 
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of super-realism 1 2 * * to which he resorted in polemical ardour and which 
after him remained in the system. 

To the same period must be referred the Vaisesika philosopher 
Prasastapada. He probably must have been an elder contem- 
porary of Dignaga. In his ontology he remains thoroughly realistic, 
but his logic is strongly influenced by Buddhists.® 

In the IX tb century the school of Naiyayiks produced in the person 
of Vacaspat i-m i s r a a man who is perhaps the most distinguished 
among the scholarly philosophers of brahmanic India. His knowledge 
is overwhelming, his information always first-hand, his exposition, even 
of the most difficult and abstruse theories, very lucid, his impartiality 
exemplary. He is not a creator of new philosophic theories. But he is an 
historian of philosophy imbibed with a true scientific spirit. One of his 
first works the Nyaya-kanika and his latest and ripest great 
work Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika are almost entirely 
devoted to the exposition and refutation of Buddhist theories. 8 

His commentator and follower Udayana-acarya is also mainly 
occupied in several works with the refutation of Buddhism. 

These two authors close at the end of the X th century A. D. the 
ancient period of the Nyaya school, the period of its struggle with 
Buddhism. 

The creator of the new school of Nyaya logic, in that shape in 
which it emerged from the struggle with Buddhism, was Gangesa- 
u p a d h y a y a. His great work theTattva-cintamarii is analytical 
in its arrangement, following the example of D i g n a g a and D h arma- 
k i r t i. The old loose order of the aphorisms of Gotama is abandoned. 
The instructions in the art of debate are dropped. The main subject 
is logic. The adversary instead of the disappeared Buddhists is here 
very often Prabhakara and his followers. 

The second school which professed realism and supported it by a 
realistic logic, the school of the Mimamsakas, did not make proof of 
the same adamantine fidelity to realistic principles as the first. Under 
the influence of the Buddhist attacks it became split into two schools, 
one of which made very important concessions to the Buddhist point 


1 S. g. the theory of a contact ( samikarsa ) between an absent thing and the 
sense organ — abhdta indriyena grhyate 

2 Cp my Erkenntnisstheorie der Buddhisten. Appendix II (Mttnchen, 1924). 

8 Cp. on him Garbe, Der Mondschein, introd., and my article in Prof. H 

Jacobi’s Festschrift. 
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of view. These concessions did not go all the length of admitting the 
ideality, or nominality, of the Universals and denying the category of 
Inherence, but on a series of very important points they held back 
from the ultra-realism of the Naiyayiks. The founder of the school 
was Prabhakara, a pupil of the celebrated Mimamsaka teacher and 
antagonist of Buddhism Kumarila-bhatta. 

The chief work of Kumarila, the § 1 o k a v a r t i k a, is an enormous 
composition of about 3500 stanzas entirely filled with a polemic against 
Buddhism. The information to be gathered from this work about the 
teachings of Buddhist logicians is, however, scanty and very often unclear. 
The author is an ardent controversialist and cares much more for brilliant 
repartees and witty retorts, than for impartial quotation of his enemy’s 
opinions. His commentator Parthasarathi-misra very often 
fills up the gaps. He is also the author of an independent treatise, 
Sastra-dipika, devoted mainly to the refutation of Buddhism. 1 2 

Prabhakara 1 is a real bastard son of Buddhism. Although a pupil 
of Kumarila and belonging to the same school, he revolted against 
the super-realism of his master and deviated from him in the direction 
of more natural views. According to Kumarila, time, space, the 
cosmic aether, motion and non-existence were perceived by the senses. 
Prabhakara denied this. The perception of non-existence,® according 
to him, was simply the perception of an empty place. In this point 
he fell in line with the Buddhists. He also agreed with them 
in the most important problem of illusion as due to a non-perception 
of difference. 3 4 He admitted introspection * as an essential character of 
all consciousness. He admitted the fundamental unity of subject, object 
and the act of cognition 5 and many others details in which he 
opposed his master, agreed with Buddhists, and thus was led to found 
a new branch of the realistic school of Mimamsaka theologians. The 
logicians of the Nyiiya school sided with the old Mimamsakas and 
combated the followers of Prabhakara. The next centuries witnessed 
the decline and extinction of both the schools of Mimamsakas. But 
a new and powerful adversary to realism arose in the shape 

1 On Prabha kar a cp. his Pahcapadartba (Chowkhambai, Partha- 
sarathi-misra’s Sastradlpikii passim, the article of G. J ha in Indian I houf tit, 
and my article in Prof. H. Jacobi's Festschrift. 

2 anupalabdhi. 

:i bheda-agraha — alchyati. 

4 sva-samvedana. 

5 tri-pufi — pramatr-pramatia-prameya. 
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of reformed Vedanta with all its ramifications. One of the most typical 
agressors against realism from this side is the celebrated S r I h a r s a. 
In his Khandana-khanda-khadya he openly confesses that in his 
fight against realism he is at one with the Madhyamika Buddhists, a 
circumstance which Sankara-acarya carefully tried to dissimulate. 
Sriharsa maintains that «the essence of what the Madhayamikas 
and other (Mahayanists) maintain it is impossible to reject o. 1 

After the disparition of Buddhism the schools were suspiciously 
accusing one another of having yielded to Buddhist influences. The 
Vedantins accused the Vaisesikas of being Buddhists in disguise, 2 
because that school admitted the momentary character of some enti- 
ties, like motion, sound, thought etc. In their turn the Vaisesikas 
accused the Vedantins of denying, like the Buddhists, the ultimate 
reality of the external world. Prabhiikara was generally accused 
of being a « friend of Buddhists» 3 4 etc. etc. 

When the followers of Gangesa-upadhyaya migrated from Dur- 
bhanga to Bengal and established their home in Nuddea, the fighting 
spirit of olden times seems to have given way to a more placid atti- 
tude. The new school concentrated all their attention on the problems 
of syllogism and was chiefly engaged in finding new and exceedingly 
subtle definitions of every detail of the syllogistic process. Logic in 
India rebecame what it essentially was at the start, a system of for- 
mal logic. 

Thus the history of logic in India represents a development of 
more than 2000 years with a brilliant Buddhist intermezzo of more 
than 300 years and with a continual war against all sort of adver- 
saries. 


§ 16. Buddhist logic in China and Japan. 

Pre-buddliistic ancient China possessed an original, very primitive 
teaching regarding some logical problems,' 1 but it apparently did not 
enjoy great popularity, and is in no way connected with the Buddhist 
logic introduced at a later date by Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims. 


1 Cp. above p. 22, n. 2. 

2 pracchanna-bauddha. 

3 bauddha-bandhuh. 

4 Cp. Hu-shih,The development of the logical method in ancient China, 
Shanghai, 1922, and M. H. Maspero’a article in T’onng-Pao, 1927, Notes snr la 
logiqne de Mo-tseu et son ecole. 
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This new logic was imported from India twice, the first time in the 
Vlth century A. D. by the Indian missionary Paramartha, the second 
time by the Chinese pilgrim Hsuen Tsang in the VIP 1 2 3 century. 
Paramartha imported and translated three works ascribed to Vasu- 
bandhu, viz Ju-shih-lun (=tarka-sastra), Fan-chih-lun (=pa- 
rippccha-sastra?) and To-fu-lun (=nigraha-sthana-sastra). 1 
They were entered into the Tripitaka collection as three separate items.* 
The collection contained at that time three further fasciculi of com- 
mentary upon these works, compiled by the same Paramartha. The entries 
in later catalogues of the Tripitaka suggest that these three works 
in three fasciculi gradually dwindled away into one work in one fasci- 
culus, and the commentaries became lost altogether. But this single 
fasciculus, although bearing the title of Ju-3hih-lun (tarka-sastra), con- 
tains mere fragments, most probably from all the three works. 

We moreover can gather from the Chinese commentaries upon the 
translations of Nyaya-mukha and Nyaya-pravesa compiled by the 
pupils of Hsuen Tsang that they knew three logical works of Vasu- 
bandhu, named Lun-kwei (= Vada-vidhi), 8 Lun-shih (=Vada- 
vidhana) andLun-hsin (— Vada-hrdaya). Some fragments of these 
works have apparently been preserved in tbe fasciculus which at pre- 
sent is entered in the catalogue of the Tripitaka under the title of Ju- 
shih-lun ( = Tarka-sastra). 

To the same period must be referred the translations of the logical 
parts of Asanga’s works. 4 * * 

This first importation oi logic had apparently no consequences. It 
did not produce any indigenous logical literature, neither in the shape 
of commentaries, nor in the shape of original works. 8 The fact that it 
gradually dwindled away into one single fasciculus, and that this single 
fasciculus which is preserved up to the present day consists of mere 
fragments, clearly shows that the work has been neglected. 

The second introduction of logic into China and from that country 
into Japan is due to Hsuen Tsang. 8 On his return from India lie 
brought with him and translated two logical works, the one is the 


1 Cp. Boris VaBsiliev, op. cit. _ . 

2 Cp. the Chung-ching-mu-lu catalogue, Buniu Nanjio .V 160 an 81 
pao-chi, ibid., % 1504. 

3 But not V ada-vidhana as assumed by Tucei. 

' Cp. G. Tucoi, IRAS, July 1929, p. 452 ff. 


s 

6 


Cp. however ibid., p. 453. 

Cp. S. Sugiura, Indian logic as 


preserved in China, Philadelphia, 1900. 
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Nyaya-mukha (=Nyaya-dvara) by Dignaga, the other the Nyaya- 
pravesa by Sankara-svamin . 1 Both these works are very short 
tracts containing summaries of the formal part of the logic of Dignaga 
with unimportant changes and additions by his pupil Sankarasvamin. 
The philosophic and epistemological part, as well as all contro- 
versies with non-Buddhist systems, are ignored in them. They bare the 
character of short manuals for beginners from which every difficult 
problem has been carefully eliminated. Pramana-samuccaya, the funda- 
mental work of Dignaga, as well as the seven treatises of Dharma- 
kirti, and the enormous literature of commentaries with their division 
in schools and subschools is quite unknown in China and Japan . 2 What 
may have been the reasons which induced Hsuen Tsang, who is be- 
lieved to have studied the logical system of Dignaga in India under 
the guidance of the most celebrated teachers of his time, to choose for 
translation only two nearly identical, short manuals, it is difficult for 
us at present to decide. The most plausible explanation would be that 
he himself was much more interested in the religious side of Buddhism 
and felt only a moderate interest in logical and epistemological enquiries. 

However, this second introduction of Buddhist logic in China did 
not remain without consequences. A considerable growth of com- 
mentaries and sub-commentaries on the manual of Sankara-svamin 
has been produced. Among the disciples of Hsuen Tsang there was one, 
named Kwei-chi, who took up logic as his special branch of study. 
With Dignaga’s manual on the one hand and the notes from Hsuen 
Tsang’s lectures on the other he wrote six volumes of commentary on 
Sankarasvamin’s Nyaya-pravesa. This is the standart Chinese work on 
logic. It has since come to be known as the « Great Commentary ». 3 

From China Buddhist logic has been imported into Japan in the 
VII th century A. D. by a Japanese monk Dohshoh. He was attracted 
by the fame of Hsuen Tsang as a teacher. He travelled to China and 
studied there logic under the personal guidance of the great master. 
On his return he founded in his country a school of logicians which 
afterwards received the name of the South Hall. 


1 On the authorship of these works cp. the article of Prof. M. Tubiansky in 
the Bulletin de l’Acad. Sciences de l’URSS, 1926, pp. 975—982, and Tucci, op. cit. 

2 Cp. however J. Tucci, JBAS, 1928, p. 10. B. Vassiliev thinks that the 
Chinese knew about Pramana-samuccaya only from hear say. 

3 Cp. Sugiura, p. 39. On Hsuen-Tsang’s school of logic cp. also the infor- 
mation collected by B. Vassiliev, op. cit. 
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In the next century a monk named Gemboh brought from China 
the Great Commentary and other logical works. He became the foun- 
der of a new school of Japanese logicians which received the name of 
the North Hall . 1 

Of all this literature, which seems to be considerable, nothing as 
yet is known in Europe as regards the details of its contents and its 
intrinsic value. 

§ 1 7. Buddhist logic in Tibet and Mongolia. 

The fate of Buddhist logic in Tibet and Mongolia has been quite 
different. The earliest stratum, the three works of Vasubandhu, are not 
known in these countries, apart from a few quotations. They evidently 
have either never been translated or were superseded by the subsequent 
literature. But the chief works of Dignaga, the great commentary on 
Pramana-samuccaya by Jinendrabuddhi, the Seven Treatises of Dliar- 
maklrti, all the seven great commentaries on Pramaiia-vartika, the 
works of Dharmottara and many other Buddhist logicians, all this li- 
terature has been preserved in trustworthy Tibetan translations. The 
intercourse between Buddhist India and Buddhist Tibet must have been 
very lively after the visit of Santiraksita and Kamalaslla to the land 
of snow. Every remarkable work of an Indian Buddhist was immedia- 
tely translated into Tibetan. When Buddhism in India proper had become 
extinct, an indigenous independent production of works on logic by 
Tibetan monks gradually developped and continued the Indian tradition. 
The original Tibetan literature on logic begins in the XII th century 
A. D. just at the time when Buddhism becomes extinct in northern 
India. Its history can be divided into two periods, the old one, up to 
the time of Tson-khapa (1357—1419), and the new one, after Tson- 
khapa. 

The first author to compose an independent work on logic is Chaba- 
choikyi-senge 2 (1109 — 11G9). He is the creator of a special Tibetan 
logical style on which some remarks will be made in the sequel. He 
composed a commentary on Dharmaklrti’s Pramana-viniscaya and an 
independent work on logic in mnemonic verse with his own expla- 
nations. His pupil Tsan-nagpa-tson-dui-senge has likewise 
written 3 another commentary on the Pramana-viniscaya. The classical 

1 Ibid., p. 40 . 

2 Phyva-pa- chos-kyi-seu-ge, also written Chn-pa . . ., 

3 Gtsau-nag-pa-brtson-hgrus-sen-ge. 
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Tibetan work of this period lias been produced by the 5-th grand lama 
of the Sa-skya territory, the celebreted Sa-skya-pandita Kunga- 
gyal-mtshan (1182 — 1251). It is a short treatise in mnemonic verse 
with the author’s own commentary. Its title is Tsliadma-rigspai-gter 
(pramana-nyaya-nidhi). His pupil Uyugpa-rigspai-senge composed 
a detailed commentary on the whole of Pramana-vartika. This work is 
held in very high esteem by the Tibetans. 

The last writer of this period was Reiidapa-Zhonnu-lodoi 1 
(1349—1412). He was the teacher of Tson-khapa and the author of 
an independent work on the general tendency of Dignaga’s system. 

The literature of the new period can be divided in systematical 
works and school-manuals. Tsoii-khapa himself has written only 
a short « Introduction into the study of the seven treatises of Dhar- 
maklrti». His three celebrated pupils, Rgyal-thsab (1364 — 1432), 
Khai-dub (1385 — 1438) and Gendun-dub (1391 — 1474), composed 
commentaries almost on every work of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. The 
literary production in this field has never stopped and is going on up 
to the present time. The quantity of works printed in all the monastic 
printing offices of Tibet and Mongolia is enormous. 

The manuals for the study of logic in the monastic schools have 
been composed by Tibetan Grand Lamas mostly for the different schools 
founded by them in different monasteries. There is a set of manuals 
following the ancient tradition of the Sa-skya-pandita monastery. In 
the monasteries belonging to the new sect founded by Tsonkhapa there 
are not less than 10 different schools, each with their own set of manu- 
als and their own learned traditions. The monastery of Tasiy- 
lhuiipo 2 * has alone three different schools* with manuals composed 
by different grand lamas of that monastery. The monastery of Sera 4 
has two; 5 Brai-pun 6 — two, 7 and Galdan 8 9 — three.® The schools 
of all other monasteries follow either the one or the other tradition 


1 Ren-mdah-pa-gzhon-nu-blo-gros. 

2 Bkra-sis-lhun-po, fouuded iu 1447, in Central Tibet. 

:i Thos-bsa'n-glin grva-tshan, Dkyil-khnu grva-tshan, and Sar-rtse grva-tshan. 

1 Se-ra, in Central Tibet, founded in 1419. 

f ’ Se-ra-byes grva-tshan and Se-ra-smad-tbos-bsam-nor-bu-glin grva-tshan. 

Hbras-spuiis, founded in 1416- 

7 Blo-gsal-gliu grva-tshan and Sgo-man grva-tshan. 

s Dgah-ldan, fouuded by Tson-khapa in 1409. 

9 ISyaii-rtse grva-tshan, Sar-rtse grva-tshan and Mnah-ris grva-tshan, the last 
school was founded in 1342 by the second Dalai-Lama. 
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and introduce the corresponding manuals. All Mongolia follows the 
tradition of the Goman 1 school of the Brai-pun monastery, a school 
founded by the celebrated grand lama Jam-yan-zhad-pa 2 (1648 — 
1722). This extraordinary man, the author of a whole library of works 
on every department of Buddhist learning, was a native of Amdo in 
Eastern Tibet, but he studied in the Losalin school of the Brai-pun 
monastery in Central Tibet. He dissented with his teachers, and 
retired to his native country, where he founded a new monastery, 
Labrang 3 in Amdo. It became celebrated as a seat of profound 
learning and as the spiritual metropolis of all Mongolia. It is interesting 
to note that Jam-yan-zhadpa was exactly the contemporary of Leibniz. 4 

The course of logic in monastic schools lasts for about four years. 
During this time the 2000 odds mnemonic verses of Dharmakirti’s 
Pramana-vartika are learned by heart. They are the fundamental work 
(mala) studied in this class and also the only work of direct Indian 
origin. The explanations are studied according to the manuals of one 
of the 10 Tibetan schools. The Indian commentaries, even the commen- 
tary of Dharmakirti himself on the first book of his work, are ignored, 
they have been entirely superseded bv Tibetan works. 

The extraordinary predominance given in Tibet to one work of 
Dharmakirti, his Pramana-vartika, is noteworthy. It is alone studied by 
everybody. His other works, as well as the works of Dignaga, Dhar- 
mottara and other celebrated authors, are given much less attention 
and are even half forgotten by the majority of the learned lamas. The 
reason for that, according to Mr. Vostrikov, is the second chapter, in 
the traditional order of the chapters of Pramana-vartika, the chapter 
containing the vindication of Buddhism as a religion. The interest of 
the Tibetans in logic is, indeed, chiefly religious; logic is for them 
anc'dla religionis. Dharmakirti’s logic is an excellent weapon for a cri- 
tical and dialectical destruction of all beliefs unwarranted by experience, 
but the second chapter of the Pramana-vartika leaves a loop-hole for 
the establishment of a critically purified belief in the existence of an 
Absolute and Omniscient Being. All other works of Dharmakirti, as 
well as the works of Vasubandhu, Dignaga and Dharmottara incline 


1 Sgo-maTi. 

2 Hjam-dbyah-bzhad-pa Niig-dbuii-brtsou-grus 

3 Bia-brafi. .. 

4 The amazing intellectual activity of botb these great men eT0 e ' e 

°f their omniscience; Jam-yau’s title is «the omniscient (kun- yen) ama , 
Leibniz is «der All-uud Ganzwisser» (E. Du Bois-Keymond). 
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to a critically agnostic view in regard of an Omniscient Being iden- 
tified with Buddha. 

Substantially logic has hardly made any great progress in Tibet. 
Dharmakirti had given it its final form. His position in Tibet can be 
compared with the position of Aristoteles in European logic. The Ti- 
betan logical literature will then correspond to the European mediaeval 
scholastic literature. Its chief preoccupation consisted in an extreme 
precision and scholastical subtlety of all definitions and in reducing every 
scientific thought to the three terms of a regular syllogism. The form 
of the propositions in which the syllogism can be expressed is irrele- 
vant, important are only the three terms. 

The concatenation of thoughts in a discourse consists in supporting 
every syllogism by a further syllogism. The reason of the first syllogism 
becomes then the major term of the second one and so on, until the 
first principles are reached. The concatenation then receives the follow- 
ing form: if there is S there is P, because there is M; this is really 
so (i. e. there is really M), because there is N ; this again is really so 
because there is 0, and so on. Every one of these reasons can be re- 
jected by the opponent either as wrong or as uncertain. A special lite- 
rary style has been created for the brief formulation of such a chain 
of reasoning, it is called the method of <> sequence and reason o 1 and 
its establishment is ascribed to the lama Chaba-choikyi-senge. 

Thus it is that after the extinction of Buddhism in India three 
different seats remained in the East where logic was cultivated, 1) Nud- 
dea in Bengal where the brahmanical Nyaya-Vaisesika system continued 
to be cultivated in that form in which it survived to the struggle with 
Buddhism, 2) China and Japan where a system founded on Sankara- 
svamin’s Nyaya-pravesa was studied and 3) the monasteries of Tibet 
and Mongolia where the study of Dharmrkirti’s Pramana-vartika be- 
came the foundation of all scholarship. 

Of these three seats the Tibetan is by far the most important. It 
has faithfully preserved the best achievements of Indian philosophy in 
the golden age of Indian civilisation. 2 

The analysis of this system based on Indian and Tibetan sources, 
as far as our limited knowledge of them at present goes, will consti- 
tute the main subject of this our work. 


1 thnl-phyir. An article on this method is prepared by A. Vostrikov. 

2 For a more detailed review of the Tibetan literature on Logic, cp. B. Bara- 
diin, The monastic schools of Tibet (a paper read at a meeting of our Institution). 



PART I. 


REALITY AND KNOWLEDGE, 
(pramanya-vada). 

§ 1. Scope and aim of Buddhist Logic. 

"All successful human action is (necessarily) preceded by right 
knowledge, therefore we are going to investigate it ". 1 By these words 
Dharmaklrti defines the scope and the aim 2 of the science to 
which his work is devoted. Human aims are either positive or nega- 
tive,® either something desirable or something undesirable. Purposive 
action 4 consists in attaining the desirable and avoiding the undesi- 
rable. Right cognition 5 is successful cognition, that is to say, it is 
cognition followed by a resolve or judgment 6 which is, in its turn, 
followed by a successful action . 7 Cognition which leads astray, which 
deceives the sentient beings in their expectations and desires, is error 
or wrong cognition . 8 Error and doubt 9 are the opposite of right know 
ledge. Doubt is again of a double kind. It either is complete doubt 
which is no knowledge at all, because it includes no resolve and no 
judgment. Such doubt is not followed by any purposive action. But 
when it contains an expectation of some succes 10 or an apprehension 
of some failure , 11 it then is followed by a judgment and an action, 
just as right knowledge is. The farmer is not sure of a good harvest, 


1 NB., transl. p. 1. 

2 abhidheya-prayojanc. 

3 heya-upadeya, 

4 prawtti — artha-kriya. 

5 Bamyug-jfiana = pramana. 

6 adhyavasaya = niieaya. 

7 purusdrthn-siddhi. 

6 mithyd-jHaiM. 

9 samiaya-viparyayau. 

10 artha-samiaya. 

11 anartha-samSaya. 
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but he expects it, and takes action . 1 His wife is not sure that she will 
not be visited by mendicant friars and obliged to give them the food 
which was intended for others, but she expects that perhaps none 
will come, and sets her pots on the hearth . 2 

As it runs the definition of Dharmaklrti is not very far from 
the one accepted in modern psychology. Psychology is defined as the 
science of mental phenomena, and mental phenomena are those which 
are characterized by « pursuance of future ends and the choice of 
means for their attainment ». 3 The scope of this Indian science is but 
limited to an investigation of cognitive mental phenomena, of truth 
and error, and to human knowledge. The emotional elements of the mind 
are not investigated in this science. From the very definition of the 
phenomenon of knowledge it follows that there always is some, albeit 
very subtle, emotion in every cognition, either some desire or some 
aversion . 4 This fact has a considerable importance in the Buddhist 
theory of cognition, since the essence of what is called an Ego is sup- 
posed to consist of just that emotional part. But a detailed consi- 
deration of all emotions and of their moral value constitutes the 
subject matter of other Buddhist sciences 5 and is not treated in the 
context of an investigation of truth and error. 

As has been stated in the Introduction, Buddhist Logic appeared as 
a reaction against a system of wholesale skepticism which condemned 
all human knowledge in general as involved in hopeless contradictious. 
The fundamental question with which it is concerned is, therefore, the 
reliability of our knowledge, that is to say, of that mental phenomenon 
which precedes all successful purposive action. It investigates the 
sources of our knowledge, sensations, reflexes, conceptions, judgments, 


1 TSP., p. 3. 5. 

2 Ibid., cp. SDS., p. 4. 

3 W. James, Psychology, 1. 8 (1890). 

•* This definition of right knowledge, which makes knowledge dependent upon 
the desire or aversion of man, provoked objections from the realists. They pointed 
to the fact that there is, e. g., a right cognition of the moon and of the stars which 
are not dependent upon the will of the observer, they cannot be included neither 
in the desirable nor in the undesirable class of objects, they are simply unattain- 
able. This objection is answered by the Buddhist in stating that the unattainable 
class must be included in the undesirable one, since there are only two classes of 
objects, the one which is desirable and the one which there is no reason to desire, 
whether it be injurious or merely unattainable. Cp. Tatp., p. 15. 7 ff. 

5 A full classification of mental phenomena including all emotions is part of 
the abhidharma, cp CC, p. 100 ff. 
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inferences and contains also a detailed doctrine of the syllogism and 
of logical fallacies. It then hits upon the problem of the reality 
of the cognized objects and the efficacy of conceptual thought. A series 
of questions arises. IV hat is reality, what is thought? How are they 
related? What is bare reality 1 and what is mere thought ? 2 What 
is causal efficacy ? 3 

The subliminal part of consciousness is not a subject to be in- 
vestigated. Buddhist logic professes to investigate only discursive 
thought, those cognitions which are the ascertainable source of the 
following purposive actions. It leaves out of account instinct and ani- 
mal thought, the latter because it is always more or less instinctive and 
the purposive act follows upon the incoming stimulus directly, quasi 
automatically ; 4 the existence of the intermediate members of the 
causal chain is unascertainable. The new born child and the animals 
are endowed with sensation and instinct 5 which is but prenatal 
synthesis , 6 but they do not possess full discursive inference . 7 Dhar- 
mottara delivers himself on this subject in the following way : 8 
"Right knowledge is twofold, it either is (instinctive), as reflected in 
the right way of action (directly), or (discursive), directing our atten- 
tion towards a possible object of successful action. Of these two only 
the last variety, that knowledge which stimulates purposive action, 
will be here examined. It always precedes purposive action, but does 
not directly appear (in the shape of such an action). When we acquire 
right knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Me- 
mory stimulates will. Will produces action, and action reaches the aim. 
Therefore it is not a direct cause (viz, a cause without any interme- 
diate chain of causation). In cases where purposive action appears 
directly and aims are attained straight off (knowledge is instinctive 
and) it is not susceptible of analysis ». 

Thus it is our discursive thought that is analysed in Buddhist 
logic. This subject is divided in three main parts devoted respectively 


1 satta-matra. 

3 kalpana-matra. 

! artha-khiya-sariiartha. 

4 avicaratah = apatatah. 

5 rosana — bhavana. . 

u prag-bhavii/n bhavana— avicdrita-annsandhdna. Cp. upon instinct mamma s 

and men NK., p. 252. 

‘ pramana — pramana-bhuta bhavana. 

8 NBT., transl. p. 9—10. 
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to the origin of knowledge, its forms and its verbal expression. These 
three main subjects are called sense-perception, inference and syllogism, 
but they also deal with sensibility as the primary source of our 
knowledge of external reality, the intellect as the source producing 
the forms of this knowledge and syllogism as the full verbal expression 
of the cognitive process. They thus include epistemology as well as 
formal logic. 


§ 2. A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE WHAT. 

The definition of a source of right knowledge is but a natural con- 
sequence of the definition of the scope and aim of the science devoted 
to its investigation. A source of right knowledge is uncontradicted 
experience . 1 2 * In common life we can call aman a source of right know- 
ledge if he speaks truth and his words are not subsequently falsified 
by experience.* Just so in science, we can call a source of right know- 
ledge, or right knowledge simply, every cognition which is not con- 
tradicted by experience, because right knowledge is nothing but a 
cause of successful purposive action . 8 Influenced by right knowledge, 
we take action and reach an aim. That is to say, we reach a point 
which is the point of application of our action. This point is a point 
of efficient reality 4 and the action which reaches it is successful pur- 
posive action. Thus a connection is established between the logic of 
our knowledge and its practical efficacy. Right knowledge is 
efficacious knowledge . 5 

To be a source of knowledge means literally to be a cause of 
knowledge. Causes are of a double kind, productive and informative 6 
If knowledge were a productive cause, in the sense of physical causa- 
tion, it would forcibly compel the man to produce the corresponding 
action . 7 But it only informs, it does not compel, it is mental causation. 

What strikes us, first of all, in this definition of right knowledge, 
is its seemingly empirical character. Right knowledge is every day 
right knowledge. It is not the cognition of an Absolute, the cognition 


1 pramanatn aviiamvadi, cp. NBT., p. 3. 5. 

2 NB., transl., p. 4. 

:! punisa-artha-siddhi-kdrana. 

4 artha-kriya-ksamam rastu. 

5 NBT., p. 14. 21, prapakam jndnam pramanam. 

« kdraka-jfidpaka. 

’ NBT., p. 3. 8. 
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of the things as they really are, or the knowledge of the reality or 
unreality of the external world. Ordinary men in their daily pursuits 
perceive external objects by their senses, they are convinced of a ne- 
cessary connection between these objects and their senses . 1 Or they 
perceive the mark of something desirable which is hidden in a remote 
place, they are convinced of the necessary connection between the per- 
ceived mark and the concealed aim, they take action and are success- 
ful . 2 The knowledge which these simple men are after, is characteri-. 
zed by logical necessity, it is just the knowledge which is inve- 
stigated in science, says Dharmottara . 3 

It would be natural to expect that such a realistic general ten- 
dency should also produce a system of realistic logic. Indeed Can - 
draklrti represents to us the Buddhist logician as delivering 
himself in the following w'ay . 4 “We are only giving a scientifical 
description of what just happens in common life in regard to the 
sources of our knowledge and their respective objects. The Naiyayikas 
(are also realists, but) they are bunglers in logic, they have given 
wrong definitions of logical processes, and we have only corrected 
them». Candraklrti remarks that this would have been a rather 
useless 5 and innocent occupation, if there really were no gap between 
the realism of the Nyiiya school and Buddhist logic. However this is 
not the case. The Buddhist emendatory work in logic has led to the 
discovery of another world behind the world of naive realism, the 
world as it discloses itselt to a critical theory of cognition. Buddhist 
logic, when compared with Candraklrti’s standpoint of extreme skepti- 
cism, appears as a realistic system, but when compared with the con- 
sequent and uncompromising realism of the Naiyayikas, it appears as 
critical and destructive. A deeper insight into what happens in our 
ordinary everyday cognition has led the Buddhists to establish behind 
the veil of empirical reality the existence of its transcendental source, 
the world of things as they are by themselves. According to Candra- 
kirti ultimate reality can be cognized only in mystic intuition. He 
therefore condemns as useless every logic other than the simple logic 
of everyday life. But for Dignaga, as we shall see in the course of this our 

1 NBT., P . 3 . 12 . 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 15. 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 24. _ , n 

4 Cp. Candrakirti, Madhy. vrtti, p. 58. 14 tf., transl. in my A irv an a. p. 

5 Ibid. 

<* Ibid., (my Nirvana) p. 44 if. 
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analysis, logic has a firm stand upon a foundation of efficient reality, 
a reality however which is very different from the one in which naive 
realism believes. 


§ 3. Cognition and becognition. 

There is another characteristic of a right means of knowledge 
besides the characteristic of uncontradicted experience. Cognition is a 
new cognition, 1 cognition of the object not yet cognized. It is the first 
moment of cognition, the moment of the first awareness, the first 
flash of knowledge, when the light of cognition is just kindled 2 . Endur- 
ing cognition is recognition, 3 * it is nothing but repeated cognition in 
the moments following the first flash of awareness. It certainly exists, 
hut it is not a separate source of knowledge. «Why is that?» asks 
Dignaga , 1 and answers « because there would be no limit ». That is 
to say, if every cognition is regarded as a source of right knowledge 
there will be no end of such sources of knowledge. Memory, love, 
hatred etc. are intent upon objects already cognized, they are not 
regarded as sources of knowledge. The cognitive element of our mind 
is limited to that moment when we get first aware of the object’s 
presence. It is followed by the synthetical operation of the intellect 
which constructs the form, or the image, of the object. But this con- 
struction is produced by productive imagination, 5 it is not a source 
of cognition. It is recognition, not cognition. 6 

The Mlmainsakas have the same definition of what a source 
of knowledge is, viz, a source of knowledge is a cognition of the 
object not yet cognized, 7 but they admit enduring objects and enduring 
cognition. In every subsequent moment the object as well as its 
cognition are characterized by a new time, but substantially they are 
the same, they endure. The Naiyayiks define a source of right know- 
ledge as »the predominant among all causes producing cognition », 8 

1 anadhigata-artha-adhigantr = prathamam avisamrddi — gsar-du mi-slu-ba. 

2 NBT.j p. 3. 11, yenaiva jnanena prathamam adhigato ’ rthah . . . tad anadhi- 
gata-visayam pramanam. 

3 pratyabhijfid, cp. NBT., p. 4. 10 — 12 — adhigata-visayam apramdnam... 
anadhigata-visayam pramanam. 

* Pr samucc., I. 3. 

•'* kalpand = vikalpa. 

8 savikalpakam apramdnam. 

7 anadhigata-artha-adhigantr pramanam. 

8 eadhakatamam jhanasya karanam pramanam. 
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such causes being sense-perception, inference etc. These definitions pre- 
suppose enduring, stable causes, enduring cognition and concrete uni- 
•versals, static objects endowed with their general and special charac- 
teristics which are apprehended by a mixed cognition through the 
senses with a great admixture of mnemic elements . 1 * The Buddhist 
theory admits only objects as moments, as strings of events, and 
makes a sharp distinction between the senses and the intellect as two 
different instruments of cognition. The senses apprehend, the intellect 
constructs. Thus the first moment is always a moment of sensation, it 
has the capacity of kindling the action of the intellect which produces 
a synthesis of moments according to its own laws* There is no con- 
crete universal corresponding adequately to this synthesis in the 
external world. If an object is perceived, the first moment of awareness 
is followed by a vivid image . 3 If it is inferred through its mark, the 
latter produces also a first moment of awareness which is followed by 
a vivid image of the mark and the vague 4 image of the object inva- 
riably associated with it. But in both cases it is just the first moment 
of awareness which constitutes the source of right knowledge, the 
source of uncontradicted experience. 

It is unthinkable that an object should produce a stimulus by its 
past or by its future moments of existence . 5 Its present moment only 
produces a stimulus. Therefore cognition qua new cognition, not 
recognition, is only one moment and this moment is the real source 
of knowledge, or the source of knowledge reaching the ultimate reality 
of the object . 6 


§ 4. The test of truth. 

Since experience is the only test of truth, the question naturally 
arises whether the causes which produce knowledge also produce at 
the same time its reliability, or is knowledge produced one way and 
its reliability established by a subsequent operation of the mind? 

This problem has bee", first faced by the Mimamsakas wishing to 
establish the absolute authority of the Scripture. Four solutions have 


1 satikalpnlia-pralyaksa. 

8 TS., p. 390 — avikalpaham apijftdnam vikalpotpatti-Saktimat. 

3 xphutdbha. 

4 axphuta. 

5 NK., p. 260. 4, na santano ncima knScid eka vtpadakah tamaitu 

8 The Naiyayika and the MImamsaka. of course, reject this theory 
purvam eva pramanam nottarany api , cp. Tatp., p. 15- 6- 


— katham 


Stcharbatsky, I 
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been given 1 2 * and have for a long time remained a point at issue 
between different schools of Indian philosophy. According to the 
Mimamsakas all knowledge is intrinsically right knowledge, it is 
reliable by itself qua knowledge a , since it is knowledge, not error. 
It can be erroneous only in the way of an exception, in two cases, 
either when it is counterbalanced by another and stronger cognition 8 
or when its origin is proved to be deficient , 4 as for instance when a 
daltonist perceives wrong colours. The principle is laid down that 
knowledge is right by itself, its deficiency can be only established by 
a subsequent operation of the mind . 5 Kamalasila says , 6 «in order 
to establish the authority of Scripture the Jaiminiyas maintain that 
all our sources of knowledge in general are right by themselves, and 
that error is produced from a foreign cause ». 

The opposite view is entertained by the Buddhists. According to 
them knowledge is not reliable by itself. It is intrinsically unreliable 
and erroneous. It becomes reliable only when tested by a subsequent 
operation of the mind. The test of right knowledge is its efficacy. 
Right knowledge is efficient knowledge. Through consistent experience 
truth becomes established. Therefore the rule is laid down that the 
reliability of knowledge is produced by an additional cause, since expe- 
rience by itself it is unreliable . 7 

The Naiyayikas maintain that knowledge by itself is neither wrong 
nor right. It can become the one or the other by a subsequent ope- 
ration of the mind. Experience is the test of truth and it is also the 
test of error . 8 Thus the rule is laid down that truth as well as error 
are not produced by those causes which call forth cognition, but by 
other, foreign causes, or by subsequent experience . 9 

Finally the Jainas, in accordance with their general idea of inde- 
termination and of the dialectical essence of every entity , 10 maintain 


1 Cp. Sd., p. 74 ff. 

2 pramanyam svatah. 

2 badhaka-jhana, e. g., when a piece of nacre mistaken for silver is subsequently 
cognized as nacre. 

4 karana-dosa. 

6 pramanyam svatah, aprdmanyam paratah. 

e TSP., p. 745. 1. ^ 

2 apramdni/am svatah, pramanyam paratah. This of course refers only to 
anabhyasa-daSa-apanna-pratyaksa, not to anumana which is svatah pramano , 
cp. Tatp., p. 9. 4 ff. 

8 doso 'pramdyd janakah, pramdyas tu guno bhavet. 

® ubhayam paratah. 

10 sapta-bhangi-matam — syad-vada. 
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that every knowledge is by itself, without needing any test by a sub- 
sequent experience, both wrong and right . 1 2 * It is always to a certain 
extent wrong and to a certain extent right. 

The Buddhists insist that if an idea has arisen it is not at all 
enough for maintaining that it is true and that it agrees with reality.* 
There is as yet no necessary connection 8 between them and a dis- 
crepancy 4 is possible. At this stage 5 cognition is absolutely unreliable. 
But later on, when its origin has been examined , 6 when it has been 
found to agree with experience , 7 when its efficacy has been ascertain- 
ed , 8 only then can we maintain that it represents truth and we can 
repudiate all objections to its being correct. As regards verbal testi- 
mony it must be tested by the reliability of the person who has pro- 
nounced the words . 9 Such a reliable person does not exist for the 
Veda, because its origin is supposed to be impersonal and eternal . 10 
But since we meet in Scripture with such statements as, e. g., «the trees 
are sitting in sacrificial session » or «hear ye! o stones », such sentences 
as only could have been pronounced by lunatics, it is clear that their 
origin is due to persons quite unreliable and it is clear that Scripture, 
when tested by experience, has no authority at all . 11 

§ 5. Realistic and Buddhistic view of experience. 

But although experience is the main source of our knowledge 
according to the Buddhists, and in this point they fall in line with 
the realistic schools, nevertheless the discrepancy between them in the 
way of understanding experience is very great. According to the Indian 
realists, Mimamsakas, Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas, the act of knowledge 
is something different from its content. The act of cognition, according 
to these schools, must be connected, as every other act indeed is, 


1 ubhayam svatah. 

2 §D., p. 76. 

anil cay at. 

4 vyabhicarat. 

5 tusyam velayam, ibid. 

8 Tcarana-guna-jnanat. 

7 samvada-jHandt. 

8 artha-kriyd-jUdndt. 

9 apta-pranit attain gunah. 

10 apauruseya. 

11 §D., p. 77 
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with an agent, an object, an instrument and a mode of procedure . 1 
When a tree is cut down in the forest by a wood-cutter, lie is the 
agent, the tree is the object, the instrument is the axe, its lifting and 
sinking is the procedure. The result consists in the fact that the tree 
is cut down. When a patch of colour is cognized by somebody, his 
Soul or Ego is the agent, the colour is the object, the sense of vision 
is the instrument and its mode of procedure consists in a ray of light 
travelling from the eye to the object, seizing its form and coming 
back in order to deliver the impression to the Soul. The sense of 
vision is the predominant 3 among all these factors, it determines the 
character of the cognition, it is called the source of perceptive know- 
ledge. The result for the realist is right cognition. But the Buddhists, 
keeping to their general idea of causation as functional interdepen- 
dence , 3 repudiate the whole of this construction erected on the foun- 
dation of an analogy between an action and cognition. For them it is 
mere imagery. There are the senses, and there are smsibilia or sense- 
data, and there are images, there is a functional interdependence 
between them. There is no Ego and no instrumentality of the senses, 
no grasping of the object, no fetching of its form and no delivering 
of it to the Soul. There are sensations and there are conceptions and 
there is a coordination 4 , a kind of harmony, between them. We may, 
if we like, surmise that the conception is the source 5 of our knowledge 
of the particular object falling under its compas. But it is also the 
result coming from that source. The same fact is the source and the 
result . 6 It is in any case the most efficient factor 7 determining the 
character of our cognition, but it is not an instrument realistically 
understood. Coordination of the object with its image and the image 
itself are not two different things, they are the same thing differently 
viewed. We may imagine this fact of coordination as a kind of source 
of our cognition, but we may also admit it as a kind of result . 8 There 


1 This theory is found or alluded to almost in every logical treatise. It is 
clearly exposed and contrasted wit the Buddhist view by Udayana-acarya in the 
extract from Parisuddhi, translated in vol. II, Appendix IV. 

2 sadhalat ama-Varanam = pramanam. 
s pratitya-samutpdda. 

* sdrupya. cp. vol. II, Appendix IV. 

5 pramanam. 

• tad eva (pramanam ). . . pramana-phalam, cp. NB., I. 18. 

7 prakrsta-tipaJcaraJca, cp. Tipp., p. 42. 3. 

8 Cp. the remarks in NBT., I. 20 — 21 and vol. II, Appendix IV. 
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is only an imputed difference between a source of knowledge and its 
content when they are regarded from this point of view. In reality 
this kind of an instrument of knowledge and this kind of its result 
are one and the same thing. 

We will revert to this interesting theory once more when consi- 
dering the problem of the reality of the external world. It suffices at 
present to point out the difference between the realistic view of expe- 
rience as real interaction and the Buddhistic one which only assumes 
functional interdependence. 

§ 6. TWO BEALITIES. 

Non less remarkable than the definition of knowledge is the defi- 
nition of Existence or Reality — both terms are convertible and mean 
ultimate reality — in the school of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. 
Existence, real existence, ultimate existence is nothing but effici- 
ency . 1 2 Whatsoever is causally efficient is real. The non-efficient 
is unreal, it is a fiction. Physical causation is first of all meant by effi- 
ciency. Existence, reality, being and thing are its names. They are all 
the opposite of fiction. Whether pure fiction or productive imagination, 
every vestige of thought construction is fiction, it is not ultimate reality. 

Afire which burns and cooks is a real fire.* Its presence is physically 
efficient and it calls up a vivid image, an image whose degree of vividness 
changes in a direct ratio to the nearness or remoteness of the physical 
fire , 3 4 Even reduced to the shape of a remote point-instant of light, it 
produces a vivid image as long as it is real, i. e., present and amenable 
to the sense of vision. A fire which is absent, which '.s imagined, which 
neither really burns nor cooks nor sheds any light, is an unreal fire, 
ft produces a vague, abstract, general image. Even if intensely ima- 
gined, it will lack the immediate vividness of a real, present fire. 
The degree of vagueness will change in an inverse ratio to the force 
of imagination, and not in a direct ratio to its nearness or remote 
°ess. Only the present, the «here», the «now», the «this» are real. 
Everything past is unreal, everything future is unreal, every t in 0 
imagined, absent, mental, notional, general, every Universal, whether 

1 NB., 1. 15, arlha-kriya-iamarthya-laTcSanam vastu paramarlha sa 

2 agni-svalaksana. 

3 NB., 1.13. 

4 NBT., p.14.0. 
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a concrete Universal or an abstract one, is unreal. All arrangements 
and all relations, if considered apart from the terms related, are unreal. 
Ultimately real is only the present moment of physical efficiency. 

Beside this ultimate or direct reality there is, however, another 
one, an indirect one, a reality, so to say, of a second degree, a borrow- 
ed reality. When an image is objectivized and identified with some 
point of external reality it receives an imputed reality. From this 
special point of view the objects can be distinguished in real and 
unreal substances, real and unreal attributes . 1 An example of a real 
substance is, e. g., a cow; of an unreal substance is, e. g., for the 
Buddhist, God, Soul and Matter as well, i. e., the primordial undif- 
ferentiated Matter of the Sankhyas. An example of a real attribute is, 
e. g,, blue; of an unreal attribute, e. g., unchanging and eternal, since 
for the Buddhist there is nothing unchanging and eternal. The fictions 
of our mind which do not possess even this indirect reality are 
absolutely unreal, they are mere meaningless words, as, e. g., the 
flower in the sky, fata morgana in the desert, the horns on the head 
of a hare, the son of a barren woman etc. 

These objects are pure imagination, mere words, there is not the 
slightest bit of objective reality behind them. Directly opposed to them 
is pure reality in which there is not the slightest bit of imaginative 
construction. Between these two we have a half imagined world, a world 
although consisting of constructed images, but established on a firm 
foundation of objective reality. It is the phenomenal world. Thus there are 
two kinds of imagination, the one pure, the other mixed with reality, and 
two kinds of reality, the one pure and the other mixed with imagina- 
tion. The one reality consists of bare point-instants , 2 they have as yet 
no definite position in time, neither a definite position in space, nor 
have they any sensible qualities. It is ultimate or pure reality . 3 The 
other reality consists of objectivized images; this reality has been 
endowed by us with a position in time, a position in space and with 
all the variety of sensible and abstract qualities. It is phenomenal or 
empirical reality . 4 

These are the two kinds of reality of the Buddhist logician, an 
ultimate or absolute reality reflected in a pure sensation, and a condi- 
tioned or empirical one, reflected in an objectivized image. 

i Tatp., 338. 13, cp. transl., vol. I, App. V. 

s ksana = svalaksana. 

3 paramartha-sat. 

* samvrtti-sat. 
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Wherever there is an indirect connection with reality , 1 2 we have 
an uncontradicted experience , 5 albeit this experience is, from the 
standpoint of ultimate reality, an illusion . 3 Even a correct inference is, 
from this point of view, an illusion , 4 although it be correct. It is true 
indirectly, not directly. 

§ 7. The double character of a source of knowledge. 

In accordance with the just mentioned double character of reality, 
the direct, ultimate or transcendental one and the indirect or empi- 
rical one, a source of knowledge has likewise the same double 
character. A source of knowledge is either direct or indirect, it either 
means a source of cognizing ultimate reality or it is a source of 
cognizing conditioned reality. The direct one is sensation, the indirect 
one is conception. The first is a passive reflex , 5 the second is a condi- 
tioned reflex . 6 The last is strictly speaking a non-reflex, because it is 
a spontaneous construction or conception, it is not passive, but by way 
of compromise we may call it a circumscribed reflex . 7 The first grasps 
the object , 8 9 the second imagines* the same object. It must be carefully 
noted that there is no real «grasping» in a realistic or anthropomor- 
phic sense in the Buddhist view of cognition, but according to the 
general idea of causation as functional interdependence there is only 
such dependence of sensation upon its object. The term to «grasp» is 
used only in order to differentiate the first moment of cognition from 
the subsequent construction of the image of the thing grasped. 
A single moment is something unique, something containing no simi- 
larity 10 with whatsoever other objects. It is therefore unrepresentable 
and unutterable. Ultimate reality is unutterable . 11 A representation and 
a name always correspond to a synthetic unity embracing a variety 

1 TSP., p. 274.24 — paramparyena vastu-pratibandhah. 

2 arth'i-snmvada, ibid, (not asavtvadal). 

3 bhrantatrepi, ibid. 

4 NBT., p. 812 — bhrantam anumanam. 

5 nirvikalpaka-pratibhasa. 

6 kalpana. . _ 

7 niyata-pratibhasah — niyntd buddhih cp. Tatp., p. 12.2 1 — Tib. bca 
PQricchinnam jilanam ; the term has a different meaning in NBT., p. 8. 

8 grhnati. 

9 vikalpayati. 

10 st wm asadharanatn taitvam, cp. NBT., p. 12. 14. 

11 anabhilapya. 
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of time, place and quality, this unity is a constructed unity, and that 
operation of the mind by which it is constructed is not a passive 
reflex . 1 * 

Dharmottara speaking of the double character of reality alludes at 
the same time to the double character of a source of knowledge. He 
says , 3 «The object of cognition is indeed double, the prima facie appre- 
hended and the definitively realized. The first is that aspect of reality 
which appears directly in the first moment. The second is the form of 
it, which is constructed in a distinct apperception. The directly perceived 
and the distinctly conceived are indeed two different things. What is 
immediately apprehended in sensation is only one moment. What 
is distinctly conceived is always a chain of moments cognized in 
a construction on the basis of some sensation ». 

Every Indian system of philosophy has its own theory on the 
number of the different sources of our knowledge, on their function 
and characteristics. The Materialists, as already mentioned, admit 
no other source than sense-perception. The intellect for them is not 
different in principle from sensibility, because it is nothing but a pro- 
duct of matter, a physiological process. All other systems admit at 
least two different sources, sense-perception and inference. The Vaifse- 
§ikas remain by these two. The Sankhya school adds verbal testimony, 
including revelation. The Naiyayikas moreover distinguish from infe- 
rence a special kind of reasoning by analogy 3 and the Mlmamsakas 
distinguish implication 4 * and negation as separate methods of cogni- 
tion. The followers of C a r a k a increase the number up to eleven 
different sources; among them « probability )) 6 appears as an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge. 

The Buddhists from the time of Dignaga 6 fall in line with the 
Vai§e?ikas, they admit only two different sources of knowledge, which 
they call perception and inference. Verbal testimony and reasoning by 
analogy is for them included in inference. Implication is but a different 
statement of the same fact . 7 However, although the number of two 


1 Tatp., p. 33S. 15. 

* NBT., p. 12. 16 ff. 

* upamana. 

4 arthapatti. 

* sambhava, it is interpreted as a kind of knowledge by implication. 

8 Gunamati, Tanjur Mdo, v. 60, f. 79*. 8, suggests that Vasabandbn 
accepted agama as a third pramana-, cp. also AKB. ad II. 46 (transl. v. I, p. 226j. 

7 NBT., p.43 12. 
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different sources of knowledge is the same in both systems, the 
Buddhist and the Vaisesika, their definition and characteristics are 
different by all the distance which separates naive realism from 
a critical theory of cognition. In the course of our exposition we shall 
have several times the occasion to revert to this feature which is one 
of the foundation stones upon which the whole system of Dignaga is 
built, hut we may mention already now that the difference lying between 
the two sources of cognition is, in the Buddhist system, a radical one, 
areal one, and it is moreover what we shall call in the sequel, a trans- 
cendental one. What is cognized by the senses is never subject to 
cognition by inference, and what is cognized by inference can never be 
subject to cognition by the senses. When a fire is present in the ken 
and cognized by the sense of vision, for the realist it is a case of 
sense-perception. When the same fire is beyond the ken and its exis- 
tence cognized only indirectly, because some smoke is being perceived, 
fire is cognized by inference. For the Buddhist there is in both cases 
apart cognized by the senses and a part cognized by inference. The latter 
term is in this case a synonym of intellect, of a non-sensuous source 
ofknowledge. Cognition is either sensuous or non-sensuous, 
either direct or indirect. In every cognition there is a sensible core 
and an image constructed by the intellect, one part is sensible, the 
other is intelligible. The thing itself is cognized by the senses, its 
relations and characteristics are constructed by imagination which is 


a function of the intellect. The senses cognize only the bare thing, the 
thing itself, exclusive of all its relations and general characteristics. 
The Buddhists will not deny that we cognize a present fire by per- 
ception and an absent one by inference, but apart from this obvious 
and empirical difference between the two main sources of our know- 
ledge there is another, real, ultimately real or transcendental, differ- 
ence. This difference makes it that every one of the two sources has 
its own object, its own function and its own result. The Buddhist 
view receives the name of an « unmixed » or ..settled)' 1 theory, 
a theory assuming such sources of knowledge which have settled and 
clear limits, the one never acting in the sphere of the other. ^The 
opposite theory of the realists receives the name of a .< mixture" or 
"duplication » theory, since according to that theory every object can 
be cognized in both ways, either directly in sense-perception or 


1 pramana-vyavastha, cp. N. Vart., p. 5.5, Tatp., p. 12.15 ff., cp. 'ol. I , PP 
s ‘pramana-samplava, ibid. 
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indirectly in an inference. It is true that from the empirical point of view 
it is just the Buddhist theory which would deserve to be called 
a « mixture » theory, since the two sources are not found in life in 
their pure, unmixed condition. In order to separate them, we must 
go beyond actual experience, beyond all observable conscious and 
subconscious operations of the intellect, and assume a transcen- 
dental difference, a difference which, although unobserved by us directly, 
is urged upon us necessarily by uncontradicted ultimate reality. In 
that sense it is a theory of « settled » limits between both sources of 
knowledge. The whole of our exposition of Dignaga’s philosophy can 
be regarded as a mere development of this fundamental principle. Not 
wishing to anticipate the details of this theory we at present confine 
it to this simple indication. 

The doctrine that there are two and only two sources of 
knowledge thus means that there are two radically distinct sources of 
cognition, the one which is a reflex of ultimate reality and the other 
which is a capacity of constructing the images in which this reality 
appears in the phenomenal world. But it has also another meaning, 
a meaning which takes no consideration of ultimate reality. From the 
phenomenal point of view there are two sources or methods of cogni- 
tion, perception and inference. In perception the image of the object 
is cognized directly, i. e., vividly . 1 In inference it is cognized indirect^ 
i. e., vaguely 2 or abstractly, through its mark. If a fire present in the 
ken is cognized directly, it is perception. If its presence is inferred 
through the perception of its product, the smoke, it is cognized indi- 
rectly, by inference. In both cases there is a sensuous core and a con- 
structed image, but in the first case the function of direct cognition 
is predominant, the image is vivid, in the second the intelligible function 
is predominant, the image is vague and abstract.® 

From this empirical point of view the two sources of cognition are con- 
sidered in that part of Buddhist logic which deals with formal logic. 

§ 8. The limits of cognition. Dogmatism and Cbiticism. 

It is clear from what has been already stated, and it will be proved 
by the whole of our subsequent analysis, that Buddhist philosophy 
had a decidedly critical, anti-dogmatic tendency. Philosophy started 


1 viiadabha. 

2 asphufa. 

a NBT., p. 16. 12 II. 
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in India, just as in other countries, by semipoetical flights of fancy 
embracing the whole of the Universe. During its infancy it is 
filled with dogmatical glib assertions regarding the sum total of 
existing things. Such was the character of Indian philosophy in 
the period of the Upanishads. Early Buddhism, in opposing their 
monistic tendency, manifested a spirit of criticism which resulted 
in a pluralistic system of existence dissected in its elements of Matter, 
Mind and Forces. Later Buddhism continued this critical spirit with 
the result that the ontology and psychology of the preceding period 
were entirely superseded by a system of logic and epistemology. It 
forsook the dogmatical method of mere assertions and turned its face 
to an investigation of the sources and limits of cognition. The sources, 
we have seen, are only two, and the limit which they cannot transcend, 
we have also seen, is experience, i. e., sensuous experience. What is 
super-sensuous, what transcends the limits of the empirical world is 
uncognizable. 

It is true, we are in possession of an unsensuous source of knowledge, 
it is our understanding. But this source is not direct, not independent, 
it cannot go beyond sensuous experience. Therefore all super-sensuous 
objects, all objects which are « unattainable as to the place where they 
exist, as to the time when they exist, as to the sensible qualities which 
they possess »,* are uncognizable. Consequently all metaphysics is doomed. 
Such objects are «unascertainable ». 1 2 Our understanding, or our pro- 
ductive imagination, may indulge in different kinds of constructions 
in the super-sensuous domain, but all such constructions will be dialec- 
tical, that is to say, self-contradictory. Non-contradiction is the ultimate 
test of reality and truth. 

It cannot but strike the historian that the dogma of Buddhas 
Omniscience, which is so firmly established in another part, in the 
religious part, of Buddhism, is emphatically declared to be dialectical, 
it is an object regarding which we can « ascertain” nothing, neithei in 
the way of an affirmation nor in the way of a denial . 3 The same applies, 
e - g-, to the dogmatic idea of the Vaisesika school regarding the rea- 
lity of the Universals. It is dialectical, since the reasons which are 
adduced in order to establish this objective reality are counterbalanced by 
other reasons of equal strength which may be adduced for its repudiation. 

1 deia-kala-si'nbhava-viprakrtta (tiprakrsta = atindriya) cp. NBT., p- 39 

3 aniScita. 

3 NB. and NBT., p. 39. 20; 75. 13 ft; cp. the concluding passage of ban a- 

nantara-siddhi. 
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We find in Dliarmottara’s work the following very characteristic 
statement. 1 "When an inference, says he, and the logical construction, on 
which it is founded, are dogmatically believed, 2 the foundation of the 
argument is dogma ». Such arguments « are not naturally evolved out 
of (an unprejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced 
under the influence of illusive (dialectical) ideas ...» 3 « There are subjects 
which are the proper place for such arguments, viz, metaphysical 4 
(super-sensuous) problems, problems unaccessible neither to direct 
observation nor to correct ratiocination, as, for instance, the problem 
of the reality of the Universals. When the investigation of these 
problems is tackled, dogmatical argumentation flourishes. . .» « It often 
happens that promotors of scientific 5 doctrines, being mistaken as to 
the real nature of things, ascribe to them features that are contradic- 
tory... » »But when the argument is founded on the properly 
observed real nature of real things, 6 when either a case of 
necessary succession or of necessary coexistence or of the absence (of 
an ascertainable object) is thus established, there is no room for contra- 
diction ■>. «Facts are established as logical reasons not by any (arbi- 
trary) arrangement, but by their real nature. Therefore when the 
facts of coexistence, succession or absence are established as the real 
condition of real things, there can be no contradiction. An established 
fact is an ultimately real fact. Properly established is a fact which 
is established without trespassing (into the domain of fancy)... Such 
facts are not founded on imagination, but they stand as stands rea- 
lity itself ». An example of such a dogmatic assertion is the theory 
of the objective reality of Universals. 

Kamalasila 7 delivers himself to the same effect in the following 
remarkable passage. "Buddha himself was pleased to make the follow- 
ing statement: „0 Brethren! he exclaimed, never do accept my words 

1 NBT., p. 81. 19 ff. (text), transl. p. 223 ff. 

2 agama-siddha. 

3 avastu-darinna. 

4 atindriya. 

5 Sdstrakara .- idstra is here = agama. The term dgama ean have the meaning 
of revelation, it then = umndya — Sruti — dharma = sutra, or it can mean dogma- 
tic science, as, e. g., the system of the Vaisesikas. Its opposite in both cases will 
be pramdna. In TSP., p. 4 ff. it means Buddhist revelation. 

8 Thi3 fundamental principle of criticism is expressed with special suggesti- 
vity in alliterative language — yathd-avasthita-vastu-sthiti. 

7 In his Nyaya-bindu-purva-pak?a-sauksipti. Tanjur Mdo, vol. 112; 
the passage quoted begins fol. 114 s . 8 of the Peking edition, cp. TSP., p. 12. 19. 
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from sheer reverential feelings! Let learned scholars test them (as 
goldsmiths are doing by all the three methods) of fire, of breaking 
(the golden object into pieces) and of the touching stone’V 1 In these 
words the Buddha has declared that there are only two (ultimate 
sources) of our knowledge, they constitute the essential principles of 
sense-perception and inference (i. e., sensibility and understanding). 
This he has intimated by the character of the examples chosen to 
illustrate (the methods of testing his own words). Sense-perception is 
suggested by the example of fire with which it is similar (by being 
a direct proof). Inference is suggested by the example of the touching 
stone with which it is similar (by being an indirect proof). The ultimate 
test is the absence of contradiction. This has been suggested (by the 
example of the jexveller whose ultimate test requires) the breaking up 
(of the golden object into pieces). This (last method), however, is (not 
an ultimately different third source of knowledge, it is nothing but 
a kind of) inference (114. b. 4). In accordance (with these three sources 
of knowledge) the objects cognized are also of three different kinds, viz, 
the present, the absent and the transcendental. 2 3 Thus when an object 
spoken of by Buddha is present, it must be tested by direct per- 
ception, just as the purity of gold is tested by fire. If the object is 
hidden (but its mark is present), it must be tested by a (sound) 
inference, just as the purity of gold when tested by the touching 
stone. But if the object is transcendental, it must be tested by the 
absence of contradiction, just as a jewel (when fire and touching stone 
are not appropriate) must be broken (in order to establish the purity 
of its gold). Thus even in those cases when we have a perfectly re- 
liable sacred (Buddhist) text dealing with a transcendental subject of 
discourse, we will proceed (not by believing in the text), but by believing 
(in reason as the only) source of theoretical knowledge".* 

The examples of objects transcendental are, first of all, Moral Duty 
and Final Deliverance, the laws of karma and of nirvana. These objects 
are not experimentally known, but they are not contradictory , therefore 
Buddha’s revelation of them can be accepted. 

Morality and Final Deliverance, indeed, cannot be founded on expe- 
rience. The law of karma as the mainspring regulating the world process 

1 According to the Tibetans the passage is from the Ghana sutra, 
could not trace it. 

2 ~pratyalia, paroksa and atyanta-paroksa (=mnon-i«m Ikog-pa 
Hn-tu Xkog-pa). 

3 = savikalpala-pramana-bhave §rad-dadhanah pravartante. 
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and the law of nirvana as the ultimate aim of that process are 
assertions which regard the sum total of existence, but they are not 
dialectical, not contradictory, not «unascertainable as to place, time and 
quality », they are non-empirical, transcendental reality which a critical 
theory of cognition must nevertheless assume. 

Besides, although all our knowledge is limited to the domain of pos- 
sible experience, we must distinguish between this empirical knowledge 
itself and the a priori conditions of its possibility. The sharp distinc- 
tion between sensibility and understanding as the two unique sources 
of knowledge leads directly to the assumption of pure sensibility, of 
pure object and of pure reason (or understanding). 1 These are things 
that are not given in experience, but they are not contradictory, they 
are even necessary as the a priori conditions of the whole of our 
knowledge, without which it would collapse. We must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the metaphysical and transcendental objects. The first 
are objects « unascertainable neither in regard of the place where they are 
situated, nor in regard of the time when they exist, nor in regard of 
the sensible properties which they possess*). The second are, on the 
contrary, ascertainable as to their presence in every bit of our know- 
ledge, since they are the necessary condition of the possibility of empi- 
rical knowledge in general, but they by themselves cannot be repre- 
sented in a sensuous image, they are, as Dharmottara 2 says, 
((unattainable by (knowledge)*). Thus it is that metaphysical or 
transcendent things are constructed concepts, but they are illusions, 
dialectical and contradictory. Transcendental, or a priori things, as 
e. g., the ultimate particular, the ultimate thing as it is in itself, are 
not only real, 3 but they are reality itself, 4 although not given in a con- 
cept, since by its very essence it is a non-concept. More will be said on 
this subject at several places in the course of the progress of our 
investigation. 


1 Suddham pratyaksam, suddha-arthah, Saddhd kalpana. 

2 NBT., p. 12. 19 — prapayitum aSakyatvut. 

3 ksanasya = paramartha-sntah, ibid. 

4 santaninah = kSanah = sva-laksanani vastu-blutdh, ibid., p. 69. 2. 



P Al! T II. 

THE SENSIBLE WORLD. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE THEORY OF INSTANTANEOUS BEING 
(KSANIKA-VABA). 

§ 1. The problem stated. 

In the preceding chapter the importance has been pointed out 
which the Buddhists attach to their fundamental principle that there 
are two, and only two sources of knowledge, the senses and the 
understanding, and to the fact that they are utterly heterogeneous, 
so as to he the one the negation of the other. We thus have a sen- 
suous and non-sensuous, or a non-intelligible and an intelligible source 
of knowledge. 

In the opening words of his great treaty Dignaga makes the 
statement that in strict conformity with this double source of know- 
ledge the external world is also double, it is either the particular or 
the general; the particular is the object corresponding to sensuous 
cognition, the general, or universal, is the object corresponding to the 
understanding or the reason. We thus have a double world, in India 
just as in Europe, a sensible one and an intelligible one, a mundus 
sensibUis and a mundus intelligibilis , a Jcoatro; ai'Rh'ivo; and a xocg-o; 
voixo?. We will now proceed to examine the Buddhist ideas of the one 
und of the other. 

The sensible world consists of sensibilia which are but momentary 
Hashes of energy. The perdurable, eternal, pervasive Matter which is 
imagined as their support or substratum is a fiction of the Sankhyas and 
other schools. All things without exception are nothing but strings <d 
momentary events. -This their character of being instantaneous, of being 
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split in discrete moments, says Kamalasila , 1 pervades everything. By 
proving this our fundamental thesis alone, we could have repudiated at 
one single stroke 2 the God (of the theists), the eternal Matter 
(of the Sankyas) and all the wealth of (metaphysical) entities imagined 
by our opponents. To examine them one by one, and to compose 
elaborate refutations at great length was a perfectly useless trouble, 
since the same could have been done quite easily . 3 Indeed, no one of 
our opponents will admit that these entities are instantaneous, that 
they disappear as soon as they appear, that their essence is to disappear 
without leaving any trace behind . 4 We, indeed, are perfectly aware 
that by prooving the instantaneous character of Being in genera^ 
these (metaphysical) entities would have been co ipso repudiated. 
We, therefore, will proceed to expatiate upon the arguments in proof 
of this theory in order (once more) to repudiate those entities which 
have already been examined, viz God, Matter (Nature, the Soul as it 
is established in different schools), up to the (half-permanent) «person- 
ality» of the Vatsiputriya-Buddhists; and in order also to support 
the repudiation of those (enduring) entities which will be examined in 
the sequel, viz the Universals, Substance, Quality, Motion, Inherence, 
up to the (instantaneous) elements existing in «the three times» (as 
they are admitted by the Sarvastivada-Bnddhists ), 5 the (eternal) 
Matter as admitted by the Materialists , 6 the eternal Scriptures as 
admitted by the brahmins . 7 Thus (no vestige of an enduring entity 
will be left) and the theory of Instantaneous Being will be clearly 
established. A critical examination of the (supposed) stability of 
existence contains therefore the final outcome of all Buddhist philo- 
sophy)". Such is the leading idea of Buddhism — there is no other 
ultimate reality than separate, instantaneous bits of existence. Not 
only eternal entities, be it God or be it Matter, are denied reality, because 
they are assumed to be enduring and eternal, but even the simple 
stability of empirical objects is something constructed by our imagina- 
tion. Ultimate reality is instantaneous. 


1 Cp. TSP., p. 131. 17 ff. (condensed). 

2 eka-praharena era. 

”• sralpa-vpiiyenn . 

4 niranvaya-nirodha -dhrrrmaka . 

trikdla-anuydyino bhdvasya ( dharma-svabhdvasya ), cp. CC., p. 42. 

6 Lit. nthe four great elements of the Carvakas». 

7 Lit. «the eternal sonnds of the Scriptures of the Jairoiniyas». 
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§ 2. Reality is kinetic. 

«It is natural, says the same Kamalasila , 1 on the part of a nor- 
mal human being 2 who is engaged in the pursuit of his daily aims 
to enquire about the existence or non-existence of everything 3 
(he wants)... Not to do it would be abnormal . 4 Therefore, anything 
a man avails himself of. whether directly or indirectly, in whatsoever 
a place, at whatsoever a time, is called by him real ... 5 Now, 
we (Buddhists) prove that such (real) things, viz things that 
are objects of some purjwsive actions , 6 are instantaneous, (they 
have a momentary duration). There is no exception to the rule that 
the capacity of being the object of a purposive action is the essential 
feature establishing reality. It is a feature conterminous with exist- 
ence . 7 But a thing cannot be the object of a purposive action and 
cannot be efficient otherwise than by its last moment. Its former 
moments cannot overlap the moment of efficiency in order to produce 
the effect, still less can its future moments produce the preceding 
effect, ci We maintain, says the same author , 8 that an object can 
produce something only when it ha? reached the last moment of its 
existence (which is also its unique real moment), its other moments 
are non efficient '. When a seed is turned into a sprout, this is done 
by the last moment of the seed, not by those moments when it lay 
placidly in the granary.® One might object that all the preceding 
moments of the seed are the indirect 1 ' 1 causes of the sprout. But 
this is impossible, because if the seed would not change every moment, 
its nature would be to endure and never to change. If it is said that 
the moment of the sprout is produced bv a «totality» of causes and 


^SP.p. 151. 1!) ff. 


2 prelsardn. 

3 firthabya ( — t(t>tu~mtitrasy<v astitva-aiinstitvena vicdTah. 

4 unmatiah syiit. 

'' yod era jmdnrthn -jatam ... tatraivn vnstu-vyavnsthdj note the contrast e 
tween puddrtha and t'wtu; among padurthas those alone are vastu whic i are 
efficient The realists distinguish srarii pa-satta from sattd-samdnya, the Bu tsts 
deny this distinction, cp. SDS., p. 26. 

6 &rthd-l;riya-liari-rTipa. 

’ sadhyena (—fnttayd ) vyapti-siddhih. 


s Ibid., p. 140, 19. 

1 k>i$i<ladi-stho na jannyati, ibid. 

10 «a mukhyatah, ibid, p. 140.22; the preceding 


moments 


are called 


n P"'-urpana-prntyni/a . cp. NK., p. 126.8, 135.8 etc. 


Stcherbutsk. , I 
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conditions , 1 the same applies to every moment, since every moment 
has its own totality of causes and conditions owing to which it exists. 
«This our moment (i. e., the moment which we consider to be real) 
is the moment when an action (i. e., the run of uniform moments) is 
finished ». 2 But an action, in this sense, is never finished, every moment 
is necessarily followed by a next moment. The break in that motion 
which constitutes the essence of reality is nothing but the appearance 
of an outstanding or dissimilar moment . 3 It is outstanding for ourpractical 
requirements, because it is natural for us to disregard the uninterrupted 
change of moments and to take notice of it only when it becomes a new 
quality, i. e., sufficient to impress a new attitude on our behaviour or 
on our thought. The identity of the foregoing moments in the 
existence of a thing consists simply in disregarding their difference . 4 
The break in this identity is not a break in their motion, it always is 
something imagined, it is an integration of moments whose difference 
we are not able to notice. «The essence of reality is motion », says 
Santiraksita. 5 * Reality indeed is kinetic, the world is a cinema. 
Causality , 0 i. e., the interdependancc of the moments following one 
another, evokes the illusion of stability or duration, but they are, so 
to speak, forces or energies 7 Hashing into existence without any real 
enduring substance in them, but also without intervals or with 
infinitesimally small intervals . 8 

This theory whose main lines are here briefly sketched, and which 
is supported by a scries of arguments to be examined in the sequel 
of our analysis, is regarded by the Buddhists themselves, as well as 
by their opponents, as the keystone of the whole of their ontology. 

The idea that there is no stability in the external world and that 
existence is nothing but a flow of external becoming, is familiar to us 
from the history of Greek philosophy where in the person of Hera- 


1 samagrt — hetu-Jcantna-samngrT-, the totality of causes and conditions of 
a thing cannot be distinguished from the thing itself, — sahakari-sakalyam na 
prapter aliricyate. Tilt, p., p. 80.5. 

2 AKH ad 11.40 — kriya-parisamapti-lriksana eva eso nah Icxanah; transl. 
vol. I, p. 23 2. 

vijatiya-lsaiia-iitpada. 

4 bheda-agraha. 

5 TS . p. 138 9 — cala-bhnvn - svarhpa = ksamka; TSP., p. 117.17 — caia 
— nnitya, cp. ibid., 137.22. 

0 TS., p. 1 — cnlah pratltyn-sannit.pddah, cp. TSP., p. 131.12. 

7 samskdra. 

8 ninmtarn. 
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cleitus it marks an episode in its early period, an episode which was 
soon forgotten in the subsequent development of Greek thought. 
We find it again in India as the foundation of a system whose roots 
go back into the VI - th century B. C. But here it is not an epi- 
sode, it has an incessant development through a variety of vicissitu- 
des, in a series of elaborate systems, and after an agitated life of 
15 centuries it forsakes its native soil only to find a new home in 
other Buddhist countries. Since the same idea reappears in modern 
European speculation and is even partly supported by modern science, 
the historian will be interested to gain insight into the arguments 
by which it was established in India and into the forms in which it 
has there been shaped. 

We are faced in India by two quite different theories of a Uni- 
versal Flux. The motion representing the world-process is either 
a continuous motion or it is a discontinuous, although compact, 1 one. 
The latter consists of an infinity of discrete moments following one 
another almost without intervals. In the first case the phenomena are 
nothing but waves or fluctuations 2 standing out upon a back-ground 
of an eternal, all-pervading, undifferentiated Matter 3 with which they 
are identical. T he Universe represents a legato movement. 4 In the 
second case there is no matter at all, Hashes of energy 5 6 follow one 
another and produce the illusion of stabilized phenomena, lhe Uni- 
verse is then a staccato movement. The first view is maintained in 
the Sankliya system of philosophy, the second prevails in Buddhism. 
We have here a case, not quite unfamiliar to the general historian of 
philosophy, of two contrary philosophical systems both apparently 
flowing from the same first principle. 

The arguments brought forward by the Buddhists are the follow- 
ing ones. 


1 sandratara. 

2 vrtti. 

3 pradhana. 

4 parinama-vdda. 

’’ satnskara-tdda = sanghata-vada. 

6 Both theories are rejected hy the Realist; they are very pregnant y 
lated by Udayana, Parisuddhi. ' p. 171-172 -me tdrat pratik^nn-mrtam*- 
natvam San gain -main- vad vastunah svarupotpadah , napi Sank ya xa 
Wwitpa-sthairye'pi parinati-bheda eva MvnamsnJcaih sii-kriyate. t mus 
*hat the Sankhyas nevertheless deny the visibility of samavaya and this fun 
feature distinguishes them also from the VaiSesikas and apparent y 
old Yoga school. 
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§ 3. Argument from the ideality of Tike and Space. 

The theory of Universal Moraentariness implies that every duration 
in time consists of point-instants following one another, every 
extension in space consists of point-instants arising in contiguity 
and simultaneously, every motion consists of these point-instants aris- 
ing in contiguity and in succession . 1 There is therefore no Time, 
no Space and no Motion over and above the point-instants of which 
these imagined entities are constructed by our imagination. 

In order to understand the Buddhist conception of Time, of Space 
and of Motion we must confront them with the divergent conceptions 
established in the Indian realistic schools. To this method we will be 
obliged to recur almost at every step of our investigation. We begin 
with Time and Space. 

According to the Indian Realists, Time is a substance. It is one, 
eternal and all-pervading . 2 Its existence is inferred from the facts of 
consecution and simultaneity between phenomena. Space is likewise 
a substance , 3 it is one, eternal and all-embracing. Its existence is 
inferred from the fact that all extended bodies possess impenetrability, 
they are beside each other in space. Prasastapada adds 4 the very 
interesting remark that Time, Space and Cosmical Ether, being each 
of them unique in their kind , 5 the names given to them are, as it 
were, proper names , 6 not general terms . 7 Different times are parts of 
one and the same time. When Time and Space are represented as divided 
in many spaces and different times, it is a metaphor. The objects 
situated in them , 8 but not Space itself and not Time itself, are divided. 
They are, therefore, «not discursive or what is called general con- 
cepts ". 9 They are representations produced "by a single object" only . 10 


1 nirantara-l'sana-utpadn. 

2 VS., 2.6 — 9, cp. Prasastp., p. 63.23 ff. 

3 VS., 2. 10 — 16, cp. Prasastp., p. 67.1 ff. 

3 p. 58 5 ff. 

3 elnika. 

•> paribhdsikynh ttnnjnah. 

• apara-jiity-nbhiJie. 

s anjnsii ekatrepi .. upridhi-bhedan ndnatvopacarab . 

11 It is curious that one of the principle arguments of Kant for establishing 
ti e unreality of Time and Space is found in an Indian realistic system, without dra- 
wing the same conclusion as Kant has done, CPE., p. 25. 

10 C'p. X. Kaudall, p. 59.6 — ryakti - bheda - adhisthana. Kant, CPR., 
p. 25, has concluded from this fact that time must be an intuition, because «a re- 
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It is clear that the Indian realists, just as some European rational- 
ists considered Time and Space as two allembracing receptacles 
containing each of them the entire Universe. 

The separate reality of these two receptacles is denied by the 
Buddhists. Real, eve have seen, is a thing possessing a separate effi- 
ciency of its own. The receptacles of the things have no separate 
efficiency. 1 Time and Space cannot be separated from the things that 
exist in them. Hence they are no separate entities. Owing to our capa- 
city of productive imagination we can take different views of the same 
object and distinguish between the thing and its receptacle, but this 
is only imagination. Every point-instant may be viewed as a particle 
of Time, as a particle of Space and as a sensible quality, but this difference 
is only a difference of our mental attitude 2 towards that point-instant. 
The point-instant itself, the ultimate reality cut loose from all imagin- 
ation is qualityless, timeless and indivisible. 

In the first period of its philosophy Buddhism admitted the reality 
of Space as one of the elements 3 of the universe. It was an empty 
space imagined as an unchanging, 4 eternal, allembracing element. 
But when later Buddhists w r ere confronted by Idealism in their own 
home, they saw that the reality of external objects does not admit 
of a strict proof, and the reality of a substantial space was then 
denied. Substantial time 5 was likewise denied, but subtle time, 
i- e., the moment, the point-instant 6 of efficiency, was not only 
asserted, it was made, as we shall presently see, the fulcrum on which 
the whole edifice of reality was made to rest. The notions of substantial 
time and space were not attacked on the score that they were 
a priori intuitions whose empirical origine it was impossible to conceive, 
hut they were destroyed dialectically on the score that the notions 


presentation, which can be produced by a single object only, is an intuition». The 
Buddhists would never have said that, because for them a single object (vyakti- 
ttalaksana ) is only the point-instant and the intuition is only the pure sensation 
(nirvikalpalam pratyaksam) correspouding to its presence. 

1 They are not artha-kriya-karin. 

2 kalpanika; cp. the remarks of the translators of Kathuvatt hu, p. “• 

3 Under the name of akaia, which name denotes in the Jfyaya-Vaise 
?ica system the Cosmical Ether serving for the propagation of sound. Kamala- 
dlia says, TSP., p. H0.10, that the Vaibhasikas, since they admit the reality ot 
this element, do not deserve to be called Buddhists — no Sakya-putriySh. 

4 asatnskrta. 

5 sthiilah kcilah, in Katha-vatthu — mahakala. 

6 ksanah—suksmah kalah. 
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of duration and extention as they are used in common life covertly 
contain contradictions and therefore cannot be accepted as objecti- 
vely real. 


§ 4. Dueation and extention aee not bead. 

Indeed, if we assume that a thing, although remaining one, 
possesses extension and duration, we will be landed in a contradiction, 
so far we consider reality as efficiency. One real thing cannot exist 
at the same time in many places, neither can the same reality be 
real at different times. If that were the case, it would run against 
the law of contradiction. If a thing is present in one place, it cannot 
at the same time be present in another place. To be present in another 
place means not to be present in the former place. Thus to reside in 
many places means to be and at the time not to be present in a given 
place. According to the Realists empirical things have a limited real 
duration. They are produced by the creative power of nature or by 
human will or by the will of God out of atoms. The atoms combine 
and form real new unities. These created real unities reside, or inhere, 
in their causa materialis, i. e., in the atoms. Thus we have one real 
thing simultaneously residing in a multitude of atoms, i. e. in many 
places. This is impossible. Either is the created unity a fiction and 
real are only the parts, or the parts are fictions and real is only the 
ultimate whole. For the Buddhists the parts alone are real, the whole 
is a fiction , 1 for it were a reality, it would be a reality residing at 
once in many places, i. e., a reality at once residing and not residing 
in a given place . 2 

By similar considerations it is proved that a thing can have no 
duration. If a thing exists at a moment A, it cannot also exist at 
some moment B, for to exist really at the moment A means not to 
have any real existence at the moment B or at any other moment. 
If we thus admit that the same thing continues to exist at the 
moment B, this could only mean that it at once really exists and 


1 Cp. Avayavi-nirakarana by acarya Asoka in the «Six Buddhist Tracts» 
and Tatp., p. 209.3 ff., NK., p. 262.10 if, N. Kandali, p. 41.12 ff. 

2 Cp. the words of Leibniz (Extrait d’une lettre 1693) — nextension is nothing 
but a repetition or a continued multiplicity of that which is spread out, a plural- 
ity, continuity and coexistence of parts»; and «in my opinion corporeal 
substance consists in something quite other than being extended and occupying 
places; and nextension is nothing but an abstraction)). 
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does not really exist at the moment A. If a thing could have real 
duration through several moments, it would represent a real unity 
existing at once at different times. Either is the enduring unity 
a fiction and real are only the moments, or the moments are fictions 
and real is only duration. For the Buddhists the moments alone are 
real, duration is a fiction, for if it were a reality, it would be a reality 
existing at different times at once , 1 2 i. e., existing and at the 
same time non-existing at a given moment. 

Thus it is that ultimate reality for the Buddhist is timeless, 
spaceless and motionless. But it is timeless not in the sense of an 
eternal being, spaceless not in the sense of an ubiquitous being, 
motionless not in the sense of an allembracing motionless whole, but 
it is timeless, spaceless and motionless in the sense of having no 
duration, no extension and no movement, it is a mathematical point- 
instant, the moment of an action’s efficiency. 

§ 5. Argument from direct perception. 

The momentary character of everything existing is further estab- 
lished by arguments from perception and inference. The first of them is an 
argument from direct perception . 3 That sensation is a momentary flash is 
proved by introspection. But a momentary sensation is but the reflex of a 
momentary thing. It cannot seize neither what precedes nor what follows. 
Just as when we perceive a patch of blue colour in a momentary sen- 
sation, we perceive just the thing which corresponds to that sensation, i. e., 
the blue and not the yellow, even so do we perceive in that sensation just 
the present moment, not the preceding one, and not the following one. 
When the existence of a patch of blue is perceived, its non-existence, or 
absence, is eo ipso excluded and hence its existence in the former and in 
the following moments is also excluded. The present moment alone is 
seized by sensation. Since all external objects are reducible to sense-data, 
and the corresponding sensations are always confined to a single moment, 
it becomes clear that all objects, as far as they affect us, are momentary 
existences. The duration of the object beyond the moment of sensation 
cannot be warranted by sensation itself, it is an extension ot that sen- 
sation, a construction of our imagination. The latter constructs the 
image of the object, when stimulated by sensation, but sensation alone, 
pure sensation, points to an instantaneous object. 


1 Cp. Tatp., p. 92.13 ff., translated in vol. II, App. I.; cp. XK., p. 125. 

2 NK., p. 123. 14 ff; Tatp., p. 92. 15 ff. 
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§ 6. Recognition does not pbove dukatiun. 

To this argument the Realist makes the following objection. 1 It 
is true, says he, that sensation apprehends only a blue coloured sur- 
face and that it does not apprehend at that time something different 
from it. But we cannot go all the length of maintaining that sensation 
apprehends the precise time of its duration and that this duration is 
momentary. Sensation itself lasts for more than a moment, it can last 
for two or three moments. It is not at all proved that it lasts only a 
single moment, and it is not at all impossible that a thing endures 
and produces gradually a series of sensations the one after the other. 

The Buddhist answers. 2 Let us (for the sake of argument) admit 
that the momentary character of all existence is not reflected directly 
in our cognition, (but does duration fare any better? is duration reflected 
directly?). Yes it is! says the Realist. There is a consecrated fact, 
the fact of Recognition 3 which proves the stability and dura- 
tion of things, it is a cognition of the pattern « this is the same 
crystal gem (which I have seen before »). This judgment, answers the 
Buddhist, does not at all prove the stability and duration of the 
crystal, it does not prove that its former condition is quite the same 
as its present condition. And if this is not proved, nothing lies in the 
way of our assuming that there is an imperceptible uninterrupted pro- 
cess of change even in the crystal gem. It will then be not an endur- 
ing substance, but a change of momentary existeDcies following one 
another. Indeed, the judgment « this is that same crystal” is an illicit 
association of two utterly heterogeneous elements which have nothing 
in common. The element «tliis» refers to the present, to a sensation 
and to a real object. The element «that» refers to the past, to some- 
thing surviving exclusively in imagination and memory. They are 
as different as heat and cold. Their unity cannot be created even by 
the allmighty god Indra! If such things could be identical, there is 
no reason why the whole of the Universe should not be composed of 
identical things. Memory whose function is limited to the past cannot, 
grasp the present moment, nor can sensation, whose function is limited 
to the present, apprehend the past. When there is a discrepancy in 
the causes, the effect cannot be identical, or else the result would be 


1 NK., p. 123. 23 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 124. 7. 

3 pratyabhijild bhagavati, cp. the same argument in NS., 111. 1. 2. 
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produced not by the causes, but at haphazard. Memory and sensation 
have each their respective held of action and their own result, they 
cannot mix up so as to work the one in the held of the other. Recogni- 
tion is not to be distinguished from memory, and memory is produced 
by thought construction, it is not a direct reflex of reality. Therefore 
the contention of the Realist that recognition proves duration betrays 
only his desire that it should be so . 1 


1 • Arguments from an analysis of the notion of 

EXISTENCE. 


Although neither immediate perception, nor recognition can prove 
the stability of the objects of the external world, nevertheless let us, for 
the sake of argument, says the Buddhist , 2 3 4 concede the point and admit 
that immediate perception apprehends objects representing some stabil- 
ity. However, this perception is falsified. Stability is an illusion , 8 
there are cogent arguments 1 against our admitting stability and 
duration. 


The first argument consists in deducing analytically the fact of 
constant change from the conception of existence. Existence, real exist- 
ence, we have seen, means efficiency, and efficiency means change. 
What is absolutely changeless is also absolutely unefficient; what is 
absolutely unefficient does not exist. For instance, the Cosmical Ether, 
even in the opinion of those who admit that it is a stuff, it is supposed 
to be motionless. But for the Buddhists, the motionless is causally 
unefficient and therefore does not exist. Motionless and unexistent, are 
convertible terms, since there is no other means to prove one’s existence 
than to produce some effect. If something exists without any effect at 
a U, its existence is negligible. The Buddhists conclude that whatsoever 
floes not change, does not exist. 

Ihe argument is thrown into the form of the following syllo- 
gism . 5 * 


Major premise. Whatsoever exists is subject to momentary change. 


1 ma noratha-matram. cp. ibid., p. 124. 24. 

2 Ibid , p. 127. 7 tf. 

3 samaropita-gocaram nlsanilam, ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 123-34. 

5 TS., p. 143. 17 (}' . this syllogism appears iu a different form in SDS., p. 26, 

where it is quoted from Juana-§r5, and in NIv., p. 127-9. 
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Example . 1 As, e. g., a jar (whose ultimate reality is but a pomt- 
instant of efficiency)- 

Minor premise , 2 But the Cosmical Ether is supposed to be motionless. 

Conclusion. It does not exist. 

That all existing objects are changing every moment is proved by 
a dilemma. Existing means efficient. The question then arises, is this 
efficiency perdurable or is it momentary? If it is perdurable, then all 
the moments the object is supposed to last must participate in the 
production of the effect. But that is impossible. The preceding mo- 
ments cannot overlap the last moment in order to participate in the 
production of the effect. Perdurable means static and static means 
non efficient, i. e., not producing at the time any effect; unefficient 
means non existing. Every real object is efficient in producing the next 
following moment of its duration. The object must therefore produce 
its effect at once or it will never produce it. There is nothing inter- 
mediate between being static and not being static. To be static means to be 
motionless and eternally unchanging , 3 as the Cosmical Ether was supposed 
to be (by Indian realists as well as by some modern scientists). Not to be sta- 
tic means to move and to change every moment . 4 Things cannot stop and 
after taking rest begin to move again, as the naive realism of common 
life and realistic philosophy assumes. There is motion always going on 
in living reality, but of this motion we notice only some special mo- 
ments which we stabilize in imagination. 

The deduction of momentariness from existence is called an analy- 
tical deduction . 5 * Indeed, the judgment «existence means efficiency)* 
and H efficiency means change*) are analytical, because the predicate is 
implied in the subject and is elicited by analysis. The same thing 
which is characterized as existent, can also be characterized as efficient 
and as changing. The terms existence, efficiency and change are con- 
nected by „ existential identity 11 , 6 that is to say, they can be without 

1 The example of JiianasTl is yatha jaladharah, probably for metrical 
reasons. 

2 The upanay a in NK. is samS ca . .. Isabdadir and in Jnanasri’s formulasan- 
taS ca bhavd ami. In the form quoted bySantirak^ita and Kamalaslla the argu- 
ment is a pratanga-sadhana, since the motionless Ether, as well as eternal time 
and eternal God etc. are assumed to exist by the opponents, they are therefore 
valid examples only for them. 

2 nitya = apracyuta-anutpanna-sthiraika-svabhdva, Anekantaj, f. 2. a. 10. 

* anitya = prakrtyd eka-lcsana-sthiti-dharmaka, ibid. 

5 svabhavanumana. 

• tadatmya. 
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contradiction applied to one and the same point of reality, to a real 
fact. There are other characteristics which are connected with them by 
the same tie of Existential Identity, viz « whatsoever has an origin is 
always changing .., 1 ..whatsoever is produced by causes is impermanent .., 2 
.. whatsoever is variable in dependence on a variation of its causes is 
subject to momentary change .., 3 ..whatsoever is produced by a conscious 
effort is impermanent .. 4 — all these characteristics, although they may 
have a different extension, are called ..existentially identical.., because 
they may without contradiction be applied to one and the same reality. 
A jar which is produced by the effort of the potter may also be 
characterized as variable, as a product, as having an origin, as changing, 
efficient and existent. In this sense the deduction of momentariness is 
an analytical deduction. 

§ 8. Argument prom an analysis op the notion op non- 

existence. 

The foregoing argument in favour of the theory of Instantaneous 
Being was drawn from an analysis of the notion of existence as mean- 
ing efficiency. The present one is also analytical , 5 hut it is drawn 
from the opposite notion of Non-existence 6 as meaning Annihilation . 7 
What is annihilation to the thing annihilated? Is it the annihilated 
thing itself or it is something else , 8 a separate unity, being added to 
a thing in the course of its annihilation? Is the non-existence of a thing 
something real or is it a mere idea? 

Here again in order to understand the Buddhist view we must 
contrast it with what it is opposed to, we must take into consideration 
the opinions of the IndianRealists. Just as Time and Space are for them 
real entities in which the things are residing; existence — something 
inherent in the existing things; efficiency is sometning additional 
to a thing when it becomes efficient; causality — a real relation unit- 
ing cause and effect; motion — a reality added to the thing when it 


1 NB., in. 12. 

2 Ibid., III. is. 

3 Ibid, III. is. 

4 Ibid. 

5 svabhava-anumana . 

6 abhava. 

~ vinaSa. 

6 arthantaram. 
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begins to move; a Universal — a reality residing in the particular; the 
relation of Inherence — a reality residing in the members of that rela- 
tion, — even so is Non-existence for the Realist something valid and 
real, it is something over and above the thing which disappears. 

The Buddhist denies this, Non-existence cannot exist. He denies ulti- 
mate reality to all that set of hypostasized notions. They are for him mere 
ideas or mere names, some of them even pseudo-ideas. A mere idea, or 
a mere name, is a name to which nothing separate corresponds, which 
has no corresponding reality of it s own. A pseudo-idea is a word to which 
nothing at all corresponds, as, e. g., « a flower in the sky ». Thus exist- 
ence is for the Buddhist nothing but a name for the things existing; 
efficiency is the efficient thing itself; Time and Space are nothing 
besides the things residing in them; these things again are nothing over 
and above the point-instants of which they represent an integration; 
Causality is dependent origination of the things originating, these 
things themselves are the causes, there is no real causality besides their 
existence; motion is nothing beyond the moving thing; a Universal is not 
a reality « residing" in the particular thing, it is a mere idea or a mere 
name of the thing itself; Inherence is an unreality of a second degree, 
since it is admitted in order to unite the particular thing with the 
Universal which itself is nothing but a name. Finally Non-existence or 
the annihilation of a thing is also a mere name, nothing over and above 
the thing annihilated. 1 

The controversy between Buddhists and Realists on this subject of 
Non-existence is a natural outcome of their different conception of 
reality. For the Buddhist the only reality is the efficient point-instant, 
all the rest is interpretation and thought-construction. The Realist, on 
the other hand, distinguishes between 3 categories of « existence" 2 (sub- 
stance, quality, motion), and 4 categories of valid « meaning » 3 (univer- 
sals, differentials, inherence and non-existence), which also have object- 
ive reality. Non-existence is valid since it is produced by its own 
causes. 4 The non-existence of a jar, e. g., is produced by the stroke of 
a hammer. It is not a mere name like a "flower in the sky». 5 But the 


1 TS., p. 134. 25. 

2 aatia = astitva. 

3 padartha — bhava. 

* TSP., p. 135. 1 , cp. NK., p. 142. 1-2. 

5 According to Yatsyayana, NBh., p. 2, existence and non-existence are two 
sides of reality. Everything can possess existence and non-existence as well. For this 
reason the amalgamated Nyaya-Vaisesika school has added a seventh category, non- 
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Buddhist answers that existence alone can have a cause, non-existence 
cannot be produced. 1 If we understand by the non-existence of a thing 
its replacement by another thing,' 2 this non-existence will not be some- 
thing different from the replaced thing itself. If we understand by 
it its simple non-existence, 3 then its cause will produce nothing and 
cannot be called a cause. To do nothing means not to do anything; 
to be a non-producer means not to be a cause. Hence non-existence 
will have no reality and no validity. 

But then, the Realist asks again, what indeed is annihilation to the 
thing annihilated, is it something or is it nothing? If it were nothing, 
argues the Realist, the thing would never be annihilated and would 
continue to exist. It therefore must be something valid. If it is some- 
thing separate, 4 added to the thing in the course of its annihilation, 
answers the Buddhist, it. will remain separate, allthough added, 
and the thing will also remain unaffected, 5 notwithstanding the vicin- 
ity of such an uncomfortable neighbour. Let the «venerable gentle- 
man" 0 of such a thing remain intact after destruction, retorts the 
Realist, it will be your Thing-in-Itself »/ a thing deprived of all its ge- 
neral and special properties and efficiencies. 8 In so saying the Realist 
hints at the Buddhist theory of ultimate reality which is but a bare 
point-instant. This point, he says, will indeed remain even after the 
thing be destroyed. "This your realistic non-existence is empty and 


existence, to the six categories of the old Vnisesika school. But this opinion i not 
prevail in the realistic camp without strong opposition. Trasastapada among t o 
Vaisesikas and Prabhakara among the Wimamsakas rally in this point to the u 
dhistsj cp. Prasast., p. 225. and SI), p. 322 ff. Santiraksita, p. 135. 6 ff., simply accuses 
the realist of assuming that non-existence is an effect, like the plant prot uce y te 
seed. But Kamalasila remarks, p. 135. 16, that this is not quite correct, 31 " ce 
Naiyayiks and others do not assert that non-existence «exists» li e a su s 
(dravyndivat), it is «a meaning" ( padartha ), hut not a substance (dravya). 

1 TSP., p. 135 10 

2 Ibid., p. 135. 23 

:i Ibid., 136. 3 ff.; cp. NK. p. 132. 8 ff. 

* TSP , n. 133. 20 ff; NIv., p. 132. 3 ff. _ 

= NK., p. 139. 15 — annul (pradhramsc) bhinna-mnrtau him ayatam bhatasyat 
m kirn tit! The realists who assume real non-existence, real relations, real 
annihilation are ridiculed by the Buddhist. If these things are real, they say, mey 
should possess separate bodies, then we shall have « non-existence in p 
Vtgrahnviln abharnh , vigwhavan gambandhah, bhinna-tnurtir vtna a. 

0 ayusmiin bhdvah, ibid. 

' svalakxrinit, ibid. 

8 mrasta-sninnxla-arthtikriya , ibid. 
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nil, says the Buddhist to the Vaisesika, because it is outside the disap- 
pearing thing", it has nothing of its own to support it in the 
external world. «Just the contrary, answers the Vaisesika, your non- 
existence, i. e. nominalistic non-existence, is empty and nil, because it 
is included in the disappearing thing and does not represent any sep- 
arate unity by itself ". 1 That existence as well as non-existence must 
be separate unities added to some thing is clear, because there 
is between them a possessive relation which finds its expression in 
speech. The Genitive case in the expressions "exist ence of a thing", 
■•non-existence of a thing" points to the fact that a thing can possess 
existence or non-existence. These expressions, answers the Buddhist, 
are nothing but perverse language, just as the expression "the body of 
a statue", while the statue itself is the body, there is nothing that 
possesses this body. The Genitive case "of» has here no meaning at 
all . 2 Existence and non-existence are not different appurtenances of a 
thing, they are the thing itself. 

There are indeed two kinds of annihilation , 3 empirical annihila- 
tion called destruction 4 and a transcendental one called evanescence 5 
or impermanence . 6 The first is the annihilation of the jar by a stroke 
of the hammer. The second is, so to speak, the destruction of the jar 
by time; an imperceptible, infinitely graduated, constant deterioration 
or impermanence which is the very essence of reality. Santiraksita 7 
therefore says "reality itself is called annihilation, viz, that ultimate 
reality which has the duration of a moment". It is not produced by a 
cause 8 like the stroke of a hammer; it arises by itself , 9 since it be- 
longs to the essence of reality , 10 reality is impermanent. The fact that 
the annihilation of a thing always follows upon its previous existence 11 
does not apply to such reality . 12 This reality is dynamic 13 in its 


I Cp. NBT., transl., p. 83 n. 4. 

8 TSP.,p. 138. 27, 142. 27 etc. 

8 TSP., p. 137. 21, 156. 11. 

4 pradhvamSa. 

5 vinaSa — vinaSvaratva. 

6 anitya — Vsanika. 

7 TS., p. 137. 26— yo hi bhavah Tcsnna-sthayi vinaSa iti giyate. 

8 TSP., p. 138.2 — ahetulea, cp. ibid., p. 133. 13. 

9 TS., p. 132. 12; NK, p. 131. 23. 

1° vina$vara-svabhava=vastu—cala-vastu-$vabhava, TSP., p. 138. 10. 

II rastv-anantara-bhdvitva, ibid., p. 138. 11. 

18 na tddrsi—nn ccda-svnrupe , ibid., p. 138. 10. 

13 cala-bhdva-svariipa, ibid., p. 138. 9. 
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essence, it is indivisible , 1 it cannot be divided in parts so that non- 
existence should follow upon existence , 2 its evanescence arises simul- 
taneously with its production , 3 otherwise evanescence would not be- 
long to the very essence of reality . 4 Existence and non-existence are 
thus different names given to the same thing "just as a donkey and 
an ass are different names given to the same animal 

§ 9. Santiraksita’s formula. 

The formulation of the theory of Instantaneous Being as laid 
down by Santiraksita in the dictum that « the momentary thing 
represents its own annihilation » 6 is remarkable in the highest degree. 
It shows us clearly the kind of reality we have to deal with in 
Buddhist logic. It is evidently not the empirical object that can be 
called its own annihilation. Nobody will deny that when a jar has 
been broken to pieces by a stroke of the hammer it has ceased to 
exist. But beyond this obvious empirical change there is, as stated 
above, another, never beginning and never stopping, infinitely graduated, 
constant change, a running transcendental ultimate reality. The creation 
of the jar out of a clump of clay and its change into potsherds are but 
new qualities, i. e., outstanding moments in this uninterrupted change. 
There is nothing perdurable, no static element in this process. An ever- 
lasting substantial matter is declared to be pure imagination, just 
as an everlasting substantial Soul. There is, therefore, as Santiraksita 
says, in every next moment not the slightest bit left of what has 
been existent in the former moment. The moments are necessarily 
discrete, every moment, i. e., every momentary thing is annihilated 
as soon as it appears, because it does not survive in the next moment. 
In this sense everything represents its own annihilation. If something 
of the preceding moment would survive in the next moment, this 
would mean eternity, because it would survive in the third and follow- 
ing moments just in the same way as it did survive in the second. 
Static means eternal ; 7 if matter exists, it necessarily is eternal, if it 

1 niramsa, ibid., p. 138. 10 . 

2 yena tad-anantara-bhavitvam asyn bhavatt, ibid., p. I08. 11. 

3 naxasya tnn-nispnttdv eva nispannatvat, ibid. 

4 anyathd .... (cala)-srnbhdram . . . . na sydt , ibid., p. 138. 12. 

7 TS., p. 139. 7. 

l; TS., p. 137.26. 

• in ityntvnm — ai nsthdna-m/itram. Tfitp., p. 239. 24; cp. TSP., p. 140- 1 y« y 
’ 'tpdda-anantaram na vinaiyet, tiula pasedd api... tad-avasthnh (syat‘. 
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does not exist, being is necessarily instantaneous. As already mentioned 
above, the first view is advocated in the Sankhya system, the second 
in Buddhism. There can be nothing in the middle, there can be no 
eternal matter with changing qualities, as naive realism and the 
realistic systems assume. The transcendentalist, on the other hand, 
assumes that ultimate reality cannot be divided in substance and 
quality, it must be indivisible and instantaneous. 

This kind of annihilation, transcendental annihilation, is not 
produced by occurrent causes . 1 Since existence itself is constant 
annihilation, it will go on existing, i. e., being annihilated and changing, 
without needing in every case any cause of annihilation. The ele- 
ments of existence are automatically evanescent , 2 they do not want any 
additional circumstance 3 in order to produce that change which is going 
on always and by itself. 

Just as the totality 4 of causes and conditions of every event is 
necessary followed bv that event, because the totality is present , 5 6 
nothing else is needed, the totality is the event itself , 8 just so every- 
thing is evanescent by its nature, no other cause of annihilation or 
change is needed. Reality has been characterized as efficiency, it can 
also be characterized as evanescence or annihilation. 


§ 10 . CflAXGH AND ANNIHILATION. 

The conception of a change 7 is a direct corollary from the conception 
of annihilation. Having repudiated the realistic view of annihilation, the 
Buddhist naturally also repudiates the realistic conception of a change. 
What is the exact meaning of the word « change?» It means, as already 
mentioned, either that one thing is replaced by another thing, or that 
the thing remains the same, but its condition, or quality, has 
changed, i. e., has become another quality. If it means the first, the 
Buddhist will not object . 8 But since there is a change at every 
moment, the thing will be at every moment replaced by another thing. 


1 TSP., p. 140.25 — him nuia-hetuna tasyn krtam ytna vinaSyeta. 

2 svarasa-rinaSmah (sarve dharmah). 

Ibid., p. 141.0 — sarvathn akimeit-leara eva ndsa-hetur iti. 

4 s iimagrl. 

5 TSP., p. 132.17. 

6 Cp. T;i t p , p. S0.5 — sahakari-sdkalyam naprnpter atiricyate. 

7 sthity-anynthdtra or anyathritva, cp. TSP., p. 1 10.25 ff. 

8 siddha-si'dhyata, ibid., p. l."7.23. 
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If it means the second, then a series of difficulties arise for the Realist. 
He assumes the existence of real substances along with real qualities. 
But ultimate reality cannot be so divided, 1 it cannot represent a stable 
stuff with real moving qualities situated upon it, as though it were 
a permanent home for passing visitors. This conception of naive 
realism cannot stand scrutiny. From the two correlative parts one 
alone must remain as ultimately real. It can be called a substance, 
but then, it will be a substance without qualities. Or it may be the 
qualities, but these qualities will be absolute qualities, without 
belonging to any substance. "Whatsoever exists, says Yasomitra, 4 
is a thing”, it neither is a quality nor a substance. Reality, existence, 
thing and momentary thing are synonyms. If qualities are real, they 
are things. The categories of substance and quality are relative, they 
therefore do not reflect ultimate reality, 2 3 they are created by our 
intellect. 

In this denial of a real substance-to-quality relation the 
Buddhists, as already mentioned, were at one with the Sankbyas, but 
on the positive side both schools parted in opposite directions. The 
Sankhyas assumed as ultimately real eternal matter alone, which itself 
is constantly changing, they denied the separate reality of its passing 
manifestations. The Buddhists, on the contrary, denied the separate 
reality of the perdurable matter and stuck to the reality of the passing 
qualities alone, thus converting them into absolute qualities, qualities 
not belonging to any substance. 

Moreover, the Realist must face in regard of the reality of change 
the same difficulty with which he was confronted in regard 0 t e 
reality of annihilation. 14 Does change represent something different 10m 
the thing changing or is it this thing itself? If it is nothin 0 1 eren , 
nothing will happen to the thing, the thing will remain as it was er ® 

will be no change. If it is something apart, it will remain apart an er 

again will be no change. There is no other issue left than to assume^ a 
the words «the change of a thing” contain a perverse expression 
that in reality, in ultimate reality, there is another thing at every c 
secutive moment. When brass is changed from a solid into a iqui 0 
tion, the realist assumes that the matter is «tlie same», but its con 


2 Cp. CCb p. 26 n.,cp. TSP.,p. 128. 17 — ridyamanam-—t>astu dravya dharma. 

8 dbarma-dharmi-bhavo... na md-asad apeksate. (Digaaga). 

4 Cp. TSP., p. 141.2 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 142.27. 


Stcherbatsky, I 
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is other ». The causes producing destruction, tire etc., cannot annihilate 
the matter, but they destroy its condition and produce a change . 1 The 
thing desappears not absolutely, but conditionally, in functional 
dependence upon causes which produce the change. But this is 
impossible. The thing must either remain or go, it cannot do both at 
once, changing and remaining. If it has changed, it is not the same . 2 
The example of melted brass proves nothing. Melted brass and solid 
brass are « other » objects . 3 

§11. Motion is discontinuous. 

Just as existence is not something added to the existing thing, 
but it is this thing itself, and just as annihilation, evanescence or 
change are not something real in superaddition to the thing changing 
or destroyed, but they are the thing itself, — just so is motion nothing 
additional to the thing, but it is the thing itself. » There is no motion, 
says Vasabandhu , 4 because of annihilation ». Things do not move, 
they have no time to do it, they disappear as soon as they appear. 
Momentary things, says Kamalasrla, cannot displace themselves 
((because they disappear at that very place at which they have 
appeared ». 5 

This statement, i. e. the statement that there is no motion, that 
motion is impossible, seems to stand in glaring contradiction with 
the former statement according to which reality is kinetic, everything 
is nothing but motion. Indeed when it is maintained that reality 
is kinetic, it is implied that everything moves and there is no real 
stability at all; and when it is maintained that there can be no real 
motion, it follows by implication that reality consists only of things 
stabilized and endurable. However these two apparently contradictory 
statements are only two different expressions of the same fact. The 
so called stability is the stability of one moment only , 6 and the so 


I Ibid , p. 140.27 — anyathatvam kriyate. 

3 Ibid., p.141.1 — nahisa eva anyatha bhavati ; p. 141.9 — naikasya anyatha- 
tvam asti. 

3 Ibid., p. — 141.10 — na asiddho hetuh, i. e., the hetu of the realist is asiddha. 

4 AK., IV. I — na gatir ndSdl ; cp. Tatp., p. 383.13 — karma-apalapa- 
nibandhano hy ayam ksanika-vadah. 

r> TSP., p. 232.90 tasya ( ksanikasya ) junma-dela eva cyuteh, naSad, desantara- 
prapty-asambhavdt. 

II eka-ksana-sthiti. 
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called motion is nothing over and above the consecution of these 
moments arising without interruption in close contiguity the one after 
the other 1 and thus producing the illusion of a movement. Movement 
is like a row of lamps sending flashes the one after the other and 
thus producing the illusion of a moving light. Motion consists of 
a series of immobilities. «The light of a lamp, says Vasubandhu , 2 
is a common metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted production 
of a series of flashing flames. When this production changes its place, 
we say that the light has moved, but in reality other flames have 
appeared in other contiguous places ». 

Thus the Buddhists by purely speculative methods came to 
envisage Motion in a way which bears some analogy with modern 
mathematical physics. 

In order better to understand the position of the Buddhists in 
this problem we must here again, first of all, contrast the Buddhist 
views with the views of Indian Realists. This will lead us to another 
distinction, the distinction between motion considered empirically and 
motion considered transcendentally. 

According to the realistic school of the Vaisesikas, motion is 
a reality, it is one of the three things in which the genus Existence 
inheres, the other two being Substance and Quality . 3 Motion is 
something different from the thing moving, it consists in the fact that 
the conjunction of the thing with its place has been destroyed and 
a new conjunction of it with a new place has been produced. 

I rasastapada 4 defines motion as the real non-relative 5 6 cause, 
producing the change of position of a particle in space. It is instanta- 
neous in the first moment and persistent, impressed motion or 
momentum , 8 in the following ones, up to the moment when the body 
18 again at rest. The Vaisesikas accept one impressed motion as 
duration, lasting till the cessation of the motion . 7 For the Naiyayiks, 


1 wrantara-lcsaua-utpada. 

2 AK., IX, cp. my transl. in Soul Theory, p. 938. 

The highest genus oexistencex, sattd, inheres, according to the Vaisesikas 
I- 2. 7 — 8), in things belonging to the categories of substance, quality and 
motion. The other categories are «meaniogs» padartha. they have «6eltung» which 
sometimes is called svarupa- sattd , but they do not « exist o. 

4 Prasastp., p . 290 ff. 

anapeksa, i. e., not merely relative to rest (?). 

6 samskara. 

‘ bahuni karmdni... ekas tu samskdro’ntarale, ibid., p. 302.11. 
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on the contrary, impressed motion is also split into momentary 
motions, each generating the one that succeeds it. In this respect the 
Nyaya view falls in line with the Buddhist one. But the idea of an 
absolute moment as a single point-instant of reality was distasteful to 
all Realists; even in those cases where they accept constant change, 
they, as has been already mentioned, compose it of three-momentary 
or six-momentary durations. When a body falls to the ground, the 
force acting on it is gravity in the first instance and impressed motion 
in the succeeding moments, but gravity continues to operate . 1 This 
atfords some explanation of the accelerated motion of falling bodies, as 
will be stated later on. 

The Buddhist view is distinguished from these speculations by 
the fundamental theory which denies the existence of any substance. 
There is therefore no motion in the things, but the things themselves 
are motion. When Vasu band hu, therefore, declares that "there is no 
motion, because ot annihilation", it is this realistic idea of a real 
motion which he denies. Motion exists empirically. If the Realists 
would simply maintain that this empirical motion has some cause 
behind it, the Buddhist would not object . 2 But this cause, according 
to his theory, consists of momentary fulgurations succeding one 
another in contiguous places without anv abiding stuff in them. These 
flashes arise not out of the same stuff', but, so to speak, out of nothing , 3 
since the foregoing flash is totally extinct 4 before the succeeding 
one arises. "There is, says Ivamalasila , 5 not the slightest bit of some 
particle of a thing which survives" in the next succeeding moment. 

The picture which the Buddhists made themselves of the real 
condition of the world is best of all elicited in the manner in which 


1 ddyam gurutvad, dvitiyddini tu gurutra-samshdrdbhydm ibid., p. 304.17. 
«Why do we not assume one movement in the interval between its beginning and 
its ends? asks Prasasta, p. 302.11, i. e., why do we not, like the Buddhists and 
Naiyayiks, maintain that it is instantaneous? and answers «because of many 
conjunctions#, i. e. motion being by its very definition conjunction-disjunction 
with a place, there are as many conjunctions as there are places through which, 
e. g., an arrow passes in its flight. Cp. H. Bergson’s idea that such motion is 
indivisible. According to the VaiSesikas motion is infinitely divisible, but the 
force ( samekdra ) or momentum is one. 

2 The « existence# of the preceding moment is the cause: sattaiva rydprtih , 
TS. kar. 1772. 

3 niranvaya. 

4 niruddha. 

5 TSP., p. 183 — na hi svalpiyato'pi rastv-amsasya Jeasyacid anvayo'sti. 
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they tried to explain the phenomemon of accelaration in a falling 
body 1 or the phenomenon of the rising smoke . 2 * They found in these 
phenomena a striking confirmation of their idea that at every 
moment of its existence the falling body is really «another» body, 
because it is differently composed. Its weight is different at every 
moment. Every material body is a composition of four fundamental 
elements, which are conventionally called earth, water, fire and wind. 
Under the name of « earth » the solid element is understood, « water » 
is the name for the force of cohesion or viscidity, «fire» means 
temperature, and «wind» means weight or motion. All these ele- 
ments or forces are present in whatsoever piece of matter, always 
in the same proportion. If the bodies are sometimes solid and some- 
times liquid, sometimes hot and sometimes moving, this depends 
on the greater amount of intensity 8 in the energy representing the 
elements, not on its quantitative predominance. That the element of 
solidity is present in water is proved by its capacity of supporting 
a ship on its surface. That the « liquid » element is present in fire is 
proved by the fact that the particles of fire are holding 
together in a flame. It is clear that the fundamental elements of 
matter are rather forces or momentary quanta of energy than 
substantial atoms. They accordingly fall under the category of 
« cooperators » or « cooperating forces ». The fourth element is called 
«motion», but also «lightness», i. e., weight . 4 5 Thus every material 
object is the meeting-point of the forces of repulsion, attraction , 
heat and weight. When a body falls, its movement in every point is 
accelarated, i. e., is « another « movement. It is also another weight and 
another quantum of the force of gravitation. The Buddhist philosopher 
concludes that the falling body is another body in every consecutive 
moment of its motion, because the quantum of energy is different in 
every moment and the material bodies in general are nothing over 
end above the quanta of energy which enter in their composition.' 


1 AKB., ad 11.40, do la Vallee’a transl. I, p- 229—230. 

2 Ibid. 

8 utkarsa. It thus appears that ancient Indian had something in the kind of 
* dynamical theory of matter, as opposed to a mechanistic one, cp. below. 

4 la ghutva — iranatmaka, cp. AKB., ad I. 12. 

5 On the motion in a falling body cp. NV., p. 420. 
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§ 12. Annihilation certain a priori. 

Thus the argument which proceeds by an analysis of the notions 
of non-existence and annihilation leads to the establishment of the 
theory of momentariness just as the argument drawn from the 
analysis of the notion of existence as causal efficiency. We have 
pointed out that both arguments are analitycal, hence the conclusion 
appears with logical necessity. There is a third argument which 
differs but very slightly from the second. It starts from the fact that 
everything necessarily 1 2 must have an end. There is nothing at all 
that would have no end. This trivial truth which is known to every 
body, when minutely examined, cannot mean anything else than that 
evanescence is the very core of existence. If everything is evanescent, 
it is always evanescent, a thing cannot be severed from its own 
essence, there is therefore no duration at all. The evanescence of 
everything is a priori certain. 

Thus it is that the momentary character of all existence is 
something which can be established a priori ? 

Vacaspati-inisra 3 informs us that the early Buddhists deduced 
the idea of Momentariness by an induction from observation, it was 
for them an a posteriori idea. They at first noticed that such objects, 
as fire, light, sound, thought, were changing at every moment. 
A little more attention convinced them that our body is also changing 
constantly, so that at every consecutive point-instant it is « another" 
body. Then by a broad generalisation from observation, in an inductive 
way, they concluded, «just as this our body, so also the crystal gem»; 
it also is older of a moment in every succeeding point-instant. This 
way of reasoning was followed by the early Buddhists. But the 
later Buddhists did not prove momentariness by a generalisation from 
induction. They had found that annihilation, i. e., an end, was neces- 
sary, unavoidable, a priori certain, no need of proving it by observation. 
The realists answered by the following reasoning . 4 «Please, said they 
to the Buddhists, consider the following dilemma: does the continuity 


1 dhruva-bhavi = avalyam-bhavi, NK, pp. 132.14 ff.; Tatp, p. 383.19 ff; TS., 
p. 132.15 ff; NBT, 11.37. 

2 a priori in the sense of non-empirical ; literally a priori could be translated 
as pratyancah pratyayah, cp. NK., p. 267.19, parancah = a posteriori, Tatp, 
p. 84.18. 

3 Tatp, p. 380 ff. 

4 Ibid, 386.14 ff. 
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of existence of the potsherds necessarily follow upon the continuity 
of the existence of the jar, or not? If not, then the end of the jar is 
not at all necessary. We may indeed open our eyes as much as you 
like, we do not arrive at perceiving the end of the jar otherweise 
than at the moment of its change into potsherds . 1 Thus the necessary 
end of the jar is not really proved. Now let us admit that it is 
(a priori) necessary, nevertheless when it really happens, we observe 
that this necessary end depends upon the stroke of a hammer, that 
is to say, an adventitious cause, it is not necessary at all. The end is 
not concomitant with unconditional (a priori ) necessity, you must 
prove that it does not depend upon a special circumstance. Therefore, 
since your proof of momentary change is thus repudiated, you really 
must admit, that the recognition of the same jar in consecutive 
moments of its existence proves that it is one and the same jar (and 
not h another » jar in every moment)». But the Buddhist answers, 
"Whatsoever is not (a priori) necessary, depends upon special 
causes, just as the colour of a cloth depends upon the dye which has 
been applied; it is not necessary. If all existing things were likewise 
dependent for their end upon special causes, then we would have 
empirical objects which never would have an end, we would have 
eternal empirical objects. But this is impossible. The necessity of an 
end points to the fact that the things are so born that they go at 
the same moment as they are born, they go by themselves, without 
a special cause, they do not continue in the next moment. Thus it is 
proved that they change at every moment". 

§ 13. Momentabiness deduced from the law of 

CONTRADICTION. 

Whatsoever exists, exists separately 2 from “other» existing things. 
To exist means to exist separately. What exists really has an existence of 
its own; to have an existence of its own, means to stand out from among 
other existing things. This is an analytic proposition, since the no- 
tion of « apartness" belongs to the essential features of the notion of 
"existence .., 3 If something is not apart from other existing things, if it 
has no existence of its own, if its existence coalesces with the existence 


1 NK-, p. 139.21 ff. 

2 farvam prthak, NS., IV. 1. 36. 

8 bhava-laksana-prthaktrat, ibid. 
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of other things, it is a mere name for those other things, or a con- 
struction of our imagination. E. g., the whole does not exist separately 
from its constituent parts, time and space do not exist apart from 
point-instants, the Soul does not exist apart from mental phenomena, 
Matter does not exist apart from sense-data etc., etc. Since they are 
not apart, they do not exist at all. 

Now, what is the thing which is really something quite apart from 
all other existing things, which is something quite unique ? 1 It is 
the mathematical « point-instant ». 2 Its only relation to other existents 
is «otherness». It is numerically other, not qualitatively. Every relation 
and every quality is something belonging to two realities at least, and 
therefore something unreal itself, as something having no existence of 
its own, apart from these two realities. 

The formula of this «law of otherness» runs thus. A thing is 
«other», if united to incompatible properties . 3 Difference of 
quality involves a difference of the thing, if the qualities are mutually 
exclusive. Two qualities are not incompatible if the one is under the other, 
the one a part of the other, e. g. colour and red. But they are incom- 
patible if they are both under the same determinable, as, e. g., red and 
yellow or, more properly, red and non-red. If the determinable is very re- 
mote or if there is no common determinable at all, the incompatibility is 
still greater . 4 It is obvious that this statement of the law of otherness is but 
a negative form of the law of contradiction as expressed in European logic 
by Aristoteles: nothing can possess at the same time, in the same place and 
in the same respect two mutually exclusive properties. This European for- 
mula of the law of contradiction presupposes the existence of the relation 
of substance and quality, or of « continuants and occurrents ». In India we 
are faced, as mentioned above, by two systems which deny the objective 
reality of this relation. The Sankhya admits a continuant only and the 
Buddhists admit merely the occurrents. A thing is then another thing 
whenever its determinations are other. These determinations are Time, 
Space and Quality . 5 A thing is other when its quality is other, e. g., the 
same thing cannot be at once red and yellow, i. e., red and non-red. It 
is other when its position in space is other, e. g., the radiance of a jewel 
in one place and its radiance in another place are two different things. 

1 sarvato vyavrtta, traUokya-vydvrtta. 

2 ksana — svalaksana. 

8 NBT., p. 4-viruddha-dharma-samsargdd any ad rastu. 

4 Cp. below on the law of contradiction and on apoha. 

5 desa-kala-akara-bhedai ea tiruddha-dharma-samsargah. NBT., ibid. 
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Since an extended body involves position in at least two points of 
space, extension is not something ultimately real, in every point the 
thing is ultimately another thing. The same applies to time. The same 
thing cannot really exist in two different moments, in every instant it 
is a different thing . 1 Even the moment of sensation and the moments 
of a thing’s apperception refer, in ultimate reality, to two different things. 
Their unity in the presentation is a constructed or imagined unity. 

Thus every reality is another reality. What is identical or similar 
is not ultimately real. The real is the unique , 2 the thing in itself, the 
unrelated thing. All relations are constructed, relation and construction 
are the same. Ultimate reality is non-constructed, non imagined, non- 
related reality, the thing as it strictly is in itself, it is the mathema- 
tical point-instant. 

We will revert to this problem when considering the Indian for- 
mula of the laws of Identity and of Contradiction. It is sufficient at 
present to point out the connection between the law of Contradiction 
and the theory of Instantaneous Existence. Many philosophers in Europe 
have laid down the dictum that identity implies difference. A is diffe- 
rent from B even if they are identical, and a fortiori , when they are 
only similar. Buddhist philosophy operates with the (transcendental) 
notion of absolutely dissimilar and non-identical realities which are 
discrete point-instants . 3 Leibniz's principle that there are no two ab- 
solutely identical things in nature, the identity of indiscernibles being 
resolved in a continuity of qualitative change is, to a certain extent, 
comparable with the Buddhist view, with that capital difference that 
the discontinuous, unique and discrete thing is the limit of all conti- 
nuity and is converted into an absolute ultimate existence of the ma- 
thematical point-instant . 4 


1 The example given NBT., p. 4. 6, is evidently chosen with the intention 
to be approved both by the Buddhist and the Realist, but the real meaning o 
Bnddhist appears from the remark, ibid., p. 4. 8 ff. 


2 svalaksanam = paramartha-eat. 

8 Cp. below on the history of the idea of ksnnikatva. 

4 Among modern authors I find the «law of otherness » thoroug y *** 
in W. E. J ohnson Logic, I. ch. XII. The coincidences with Indian specu a 
often striking. But the idea that «the real » must be «one» rea ,an t a 
meana one being is already familiar to tbe schoolmen who mainUine 
“ num convertuntur »; it has been enlarged upon by Leibniz an 
establishment of the ultimate reality of his Monads. 
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§ 14. IS THE POINT-INSTANT A REALITY? The DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS. 

In the preceding exposition it has been sufficiently established that 
empirical Time and Space are, for the Buddhist, fictions constructed by 
our understanding on the basis of sensible point-instants which alone 
are the ultimate reality. Against this theory which reduces the reality 
to the «this», the <(now'i, the «here», and converts all the rest of our 
knowledge into imaginative and relative differentiation, the Realists 
raised the very natural objection that the point-instant itself is no 
exception to the general rule, since it is also nothing but a construc- 
tion in thought, a mere name without any corresponding reality. «In 
assuming, says Uddyotakara 1 to the Buddhist, that time itself is 
nothing but a name, you evidently also must assume that the shortest 
time, the time-limit, is likewise nothing but a name". The Buddhist 
retorts that the shortest time, the mathematical point-instant, is some- 
thing real, since it is established in science. 2 The astronomer makes 
it the basis of all his computations. It is an indivisible time particle, 
it does not contain any parts standing in the relation of antecedence 
and 'sequence . 3 The Indian astronomers made a distinction between 
«time grossly measured '! 4 and a «subtle time >', 5 measured with precision. 
The motion of a thing during a single moment they called instanta- 
neous motion, or the <■ motion of just that time », 6 i. e., not of another 
time, not of another moment. This time is nothing but the differential 
of a planet’s longitude. Such a moment is no reality, says the Realist, 
it is a mere mathematical convenience . 7 «Just the contrary, says the 
Buddhist, we maintain that the instantaneousness of being is the ulti- 
mately real thing'). The only thing in the universe which is a non- 
construction, a non-fiction, is the sensible point-instant, it is the real 
basis of all constructions . 8 It is true that it is a reality which cannot 
be represented in a sensuous image , 9 but this is just because it is 

1 NV., p. 418. 15. 

- N’VTP., p. 387. 1 -jyotir-vidyu-siddha. 

3 piirva-npara-bhriga-rikala. Ibid., cp. NK., p. 127. 12. 

4 stliiila-kiila, kala-puuiti. 

5 sukbma-gatih. 

6 tat-kaliki gntih. 

7 mnjna-miilram. 

8 vastaviksanikatii abhimnta. 

3 ksannsya ( jnanena ) prapayitum aSakyatvat, cp. NBT., p. 12. 19 (praptih — 
bavikalpakam jnanam). 
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not a thought-construction. The absolutely unique point-instant of 
reality, as it cannot be represented, can also not be named 1 other- 
wise than by a pronoun «this», «now» etc. Consequently it is not a 
mere name, it is no name at all, it has no name; ultimate reality is 
unutterable'. What is utterable is always more or less a thought-con- 
struction. 2 Thus it is that the mathematical point-instant is a fiction 
for the Realist and a reality for the Buddhist, and vice versa empirical 
time or « gross time ", 3 "substantial time » * is a reality for the Realist 
and a fiction for the Buddhist. Just as the mathematician constructs 
his velocities out of differentials, so does the human mind, a natural 
mathematician, construct duration out of momentary sensations. 

That space likewise contains no other ultimate reality than the 
momentary sensation has already been pointed out. 5 Dharmaklrti 
says : 6 "an extended form exists in the (real) object not (more) than 
in its idea. To admit that (the extended body) exists in one (unexten- 
ded atom) would be a contradiction, and to admit that (the same exten- 
ded body being one) is present in many (atoms) is an impossibility ». e 
extended body being thus a fiction, there is no other issue left t lan 
admit the ultimate reality of the point-instant . 7 

Whether the honour of having discovered the Differential U cu us 
must really be attributed to the Hindu astronomers we must eav ® 1 
for others to decide , 8 but in any case they were unque»tiona y 
discoverers of the mathematical zero. The idea of a mathema ica ’ ’ 

therefore, must have bean familiar to Indian scholais. t is no wo 


1 TSP., p. 276. 

2 Sabda vikalpa-yonayah, vikalpah Sabda-yonayah (DigDaga . 

3 sthiila-kala. 

4 kaUt-pinda. 

5 Cp. above, p, 85 ff. 

6 Cp. NVTT., p. 425. 20-*™ „ 

7 The Thing-in-Itaelf has been compared with a ..Diiterentu 

8 Dr. B. N. Seal asserts it and Mr Spottiswoode, the Royal 
whom the facts have been submitted, admitted it with reservation , 

Hindu Chemistry, v. II, p. 160 ff (where Dr. B. N. Seal’s article is repnnted trom 

his Positive Sciences of the Hindus). . ;, H i ee d an 

8 M. H. Bergsoa asserts that the world of the mathematic ^ 
instantaneous world, it is also ksanika as the world o t e u 
Ev„ p. 23 — 24) — "the world the mathematician deals with »'££***^ he 
is reborn at every instant, the world which ‘ 1> ® sc! ' rt ® ; ^ ddhist j c . it sounds as if 
spoke of continuous creation". This idea is indeed q )M haparuiita-Sri- 

it were put in Sanscrit— ye bhava nirantaram arab iya 
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that they applied it in the field of general philosophy, they were not 
the only school to do it. 1 

§ 15 . History op the doctrine of Momentariness. 

The origin of the theory of Instantaneous Being is most probably 
pre-Buddhistic. 3 Its vicissitudes in Buddhism are interwoven with the 
history of different sects. Since the literature of the majority of these 
sects is lost beyond recovery, we must be content to point out some 
salient features which will allow us tentatively to draw the main line of its 
development. We may at present distinguish between 1) the initial form 
of the doctrine when it was laid down with considerable precision, 

2) a series of deviations and fluctuations in the schools of Hinayana, 

3) a crisis of the doctrine in the schools of Mahayana when it seemed 
to be given up altogether, 4) its reintroduction in the school of Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, and 5) its final form in the school of Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. 

This final form, we have seen, implies that ultimate reality be- 
longs to the mathematical point-instant, to a time-unit which contains 
no parts standing in the relation of antecedence and sequence or, more 
precisely, to the infinitesimal differential points of reality, out of which 
our intellect constructs the empirical world as it appears to our un- 
derstanding in manifold images. The theory is at that time founded 
on epistemological investigations. It is then the direct consequence of the 
theory of two heterogeneous sources of our knowledge, the senses which 
supply merely the detached point-instants of pure reality and the intellect 
which constructs of these infinitesimals a manifold and ordered world 

At the opposite end of this historical process, at the starting point 
of Buddhism, we find a theory which is essentially the same, although 

Dhekaratena vikalpitas, te scirve jyotir-vidya-prasiddhah pratiksanam utpadyante 
vinaSyante ca. This being the precise rendering of Bergson’s words, sounds like 
a quotation from an Indian text. It is also noteworthy that one of the synonyms 
for thought or constructive thought is computation (sankalana). Thus thought, 
productive imagination and mathematics become closely related, cp. vol. II, 
p. 292 — samdkalayet — vikalpayet = utprekseta. 

1 The Sankhya-Yoga in this point, as in many others, comes very near to the 
Buddhist view, cp. Vyasaon III. 52 — kalo vastu-Ssunyn-buddhi-mrmanah sarva- 

jftdna-anupati, ksanas tu vastu-patitah , cp. B. N. Seal, op. cit., p. 80. Vij- 

nana-bhiksu points out «time has no real, or objective, existence apart from the 
♦moments, but the latter is real, being identical with the unit of change in pheno- 
menas — guna-parindmasya ksanatva-vacanat. Ibid. 

2 Cp. CC., p. 65 ff. 
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it is then bereft of its epistemological foundation. All reality is split in 
separate elements which are instantaneous. The theory of momentari- 
ness is implied in the pluralistic theory of the separate elements of 
existence. As soon as Buddhism made its appearance as a theory of ele- 
ments, it was already a theory of instantaneous elements. Having ari- 
sen as a spirited protect against the Monism of the Upanishads 1 and 
of Sankhya, it did not stop half the way, it asserted straight off the 
exclusive reality of the minutest elements of existence . 2 These ele- 
ments were not mathematical points however, they were momentary 
sense-data and thought-data, linked together in an individual life only 
by the laws of causal interdependence. It would have been natural to 
assume that the Buddhist^ arrived at this precise formulation gradu- 
ally, and that the starting point of the development was the general 
and very human consideration of impermanence as it naturally suggests 
itself to the mind in common life. However it seems that at the time 
when the fundamental principles of Buddhism were laid down, the 
formula «no substance, no duration, no other bliss than in Nirvana» 
already referred not to simple impermanence, but to the elements of 
existence whose ultimate reality was confined to the duration of 
a single moment, two moments being two separate elements . 3 


1 Just as in the history ot Vedanta we have here mutual indebtedness. The 
early Buddhists were influenced by Sankhya ideas, hut later on the Patanjala- 
Yogas were very strongly influenced by the formulas of the Sarvastivadins, 
op. my CO., p. 47. 

a If wc accept the highly ingeneous suggestion of the late M. E. Senart, that 
the term satkaya-drsti is initially a corruption of satkarya-drsti, we will see that the 
fundamental tenet of the Sankhyas becomes a fundamental error for the Buddhists. 
The Sankhyas (and Ajivikas) maintain that everything, although constantly 
changing, exists eternally, nothing new appears in the world and nothing 
disappears; the Buddhists, on the contrary, maintain that everything exists 
instantaneously, it appears out of nothing and reverts at once into nothing, there is 
no sub-stance at all. Both these theories are radical ( ekanta ), they deny the 
categories of Inherence, Substance and Quality, deny the eternal atoms and 
maintain infinite divisibility, they are both opposed in these points by the 
Yaisesikas. The central point at issue seems to have been the problem of 
Inherence. Vaisesikas, and probably the early Yogas, admitted it, Sankhyas and 
Boddhists rejected it, although from opposite sides. The «radical» standpoint of 
the Buddhists seems to have been their original view. The character of the 
deviations from it in the schools of the Vatsiputriyas, Sarvastivadins, Kasyaplyas 
and others clearly shows that the «radical» view of separate and momentary 
elements lies at the bottom. 

3 CC., p. 38. 
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Now just in the middle between this initial and the final form of 
the doctrine it underwent a dangerous crisis. 

The school of the Madhyamikas bluntly denied the reality of the 
supposed point-instants of existence. Against the theory they appealed 
to common sense. Who is the man of sense, they thought, who will 
believe that a real thing can appear, exist and disappear at the same 
moment . 1 However this denial has no special bearing upon the theory 
of instantaneousness, since that school declared every separate object 
and every notion to be dialectical, relative and illusive. 

The history of the theory of instantaneous reality during the first 
period prooves clearly how difficult it is for the human mind to grapple 
with the idea of pure change, i. e., the idea of a reality in which there 
is no sub - stance at all. The categories of an abiding substance with 
changing qualities is so deeply rooted in all our habits of thought that 
we always become reluctant to admit pure change, even when it is urged 
upon us by logic. 

The school of the Vatsiputriyas were the first among the early 
schools which admitted the existence of a certain unity between the ele- 
ments of a living personality. Their position in this problem is highly 
instructive. They dared not readmit the spiritual substance of a Soul, 
so strong was the opposition against this idea in Buddhist circles. But 
they also were reluctant to deny any kind of unity between the sepa- 
rate elements of a personality and admit that the separate elements 
constituting a personality hold together only by causal laws. They 
therefore adopted an intermediate course. The personality was declared 
to be something dialectical, neither identical with its elements, nor 
different from them. It was not given the reality of an ultimate element, 
nor was that reality denied altogether . 2 This course of admitting dia- 
lectical reality and neglecting the law of contradiction reminds us of 
the dialectical method very popular among the Jains and consisting in 
assuming everywhere a double and contradictory real essence. It prooves 
at the same time that the doctrine of a radical separateness of all 
elements and their exclusive link in causal laws was anterior to the 
rise of the school of the Vatsiputriyas. 

Another attack against the theory of absolute change originated in 
the schools of the Sarvastivadins andoftheKasyapiyas. The theory 


1 Cp. Candrakirti in the Madhy. vrtti., p. 547. 

2 Cp. \ asubandhu’s exposition ot that theory, AK. IX, transl. in my Sou] 
Theory. 
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of absolute change implies the idea that only the present exists. The 
past does not exist, because it exists no more, and the future is not 
real, because it does not yet exist. To this the Sarvastivadins objected 
that the past and the future are real, because the present has its roots 
in the past and its consequences in the future. The Kasyapiyas divided 
the past into a past whose influence has been exhausted and a past 
whose influence has not yet been exhausted. The second they 
maintained was real, the first was not real. This theory involved the 
danger of shifting into the pale of Sankhya with its permanent stuff 
and its changing manifestations. In fact some Sarvastivadins divided 
the elements in a permanent essence and momentary manifestations . 1 
They nevertheless protested against the accusation of drifting into 
Sankhya. All elements, they maintained, were instantaneous, they 
appeared and disappeared just at the same moment . 2 

Vasubandhu informs us 3 that the theory of the Sarvastivadins 
was an innovation of the « exegetical literature^, i. e., it was intro- 
duced by the ablii dharmikas, and it is not found, according to him, 
in the genuine Discourses of the Buddha. The school of the Sautrantikas, 
that is to say, that school which proclaimed on its banner a return 
to the genuine doctrine of the Discourses, denied therefore the 
permanent essence of the elements and reestablished the doctrine 
that reality consists of momentary flashes, that the "elements appear 
into life out of non-existence and return again into non-existence 
after having been existent" for a moment only. "When a visual 
sensation arises, says Buddha in one of his discourses, there is 
absolutely nothing from which it proceeds, and when it vanishes, 
nought there is to which it retires ". 4 But although arising "out o 
nothing" the elements are interdependent, i. e., connected by causa 
laws which evoke an illusion of their stability. 

A further deviation from the principle of separate, momentary 
and equal elements consists in the division of Matter into primary 
and secondary elements and in the difference established between 
a central element of pure consciousness as separate from the seconi ary 


1 Cp. Vasuband ha’s exposition, transl. in CC.,p. 76. if, cp. 0. Rosen g> 

Problems. 

2 It is clear that the Sartastivadins tackled the same problem which 
«nr modern Geltungs-philosophie: the past, just as the universal, d 
"exista, but it is real, since it is valid (es gilt, es hat Bedeutung). 

3 CC., p. 90. 

4 Ibid., p. 85. 
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elements representing mental phenomena or moral forces. This decidedly 
was a back door for the categories of substance and quality partly 
to reenter into their usual position out of which they were ousted by 
Buddhism at its start. 1 Therefore the division of the momentary 
elements into primary and secondary did not remain without protest. 
Vasubandhu informs us that Buddhadeva did not admit neither the 
central position of pure consciousness among the mental elements of 
a personality nor the fundamental position of the tangibles among the 
elements of matter. 2 3 

The Ceylonese school preserved faithfully the original doctrine, viz, 
that every element is instantaneous, it cannot last even for two conse- 
cutive moments, because nothing survives in the next moment from what 
existed in the previous one. But in its mediaeval period this school 
invented a very curious theory according to which the moment of 
thought was much shorter than the momentary sense-datum.’ 
A kind of preestablished harmony was supposed to exist between the 
moments of the external world and the moments of their cognition, 
a momentary sense-datum corresponding to 17 thought-moments. 
In order clearly to apprehend a momentary sense-datum thought must 
have passed through 1 7 consecutive stages, from the moment of being 
evoked out of a subconscious condition up to the moment of reverting 
into that condition. If the series for some reason were incomplete, the 
cognition would not attain clearness. These 17 moments are the 
following ones: 1) subconsciousness, 4 2— 3) first movement of thought 
and its desappearance 5 , 4) choice of one of the 5 senses 6 (doors), 
5) the sense chosen, 7 G) sensation, 8 7) presentation, 9 8) its affirma- 
tion, 10 9 — 15) emotions, 11 16 — 17) two moments of reflexion, 12 after 
which the series corresponding to one moment of the external sense- 
datum is at an end. 


1 Op. my CC., p. 35 ff. 

2 Cp. AIC., IX, cp. my Soul Theory 

3 Abhidhammatthasamgaho, IV. 8 (Kosambi ed., p. 18). 

•* attta-bhavnmga 

• r ’ bharamga-cnlana, bhavamga-vccheda. 

6 pancadinrfivajjana-cittam. 

1 cnkkhu-xin tin nnm . 

® sampaticchand-ciltnm. 

9 santirana-cittam. 

10 votthapana-cittam . 

11 javanam. 

12 taddraminannm. 
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This theory seems to be quite unknown in all other schools. But 
the fundamental idea of no duration and no substance has evidently 
guided those who invented it. 

In the first period of Mahayana the theory of Instantaneous Being 
lost every importance, since in the empirical plane the school of the 
Madhyamikas had nothing to object against naive realism 1 and in 
regard of the Absolute it admitted only a cognition through mystic 
intuition. 

However the theory of Instantaneous Being was reasserted in the 
second period of the Mahayana, in the school of the Yogacaras, in 
Buddhist Idealism. This school began by maintaining the reality of 
thought on the principle of cogito ergo sum . 1 The elements of thought 
were assumed as instantaneous, but the school at the same time 
aimed at maintaining the reality of the whole without denying the 
reality of the parts. The ultimate elements were divided in three 
classes: pure or absolute existence , 8 pure imagination 3 and a contingent 
reality between them . 4 The first and last class were admitted as two 
varieties of reality, the second, pure imagination, was declared to be 
unreal and non-existent. In this threefold division of the elements we 
have already the germ of that radical discrimination between sensible 
reality and imaginative thought which became later on, in the school 
of Dignaga, the foundation stone of his theory of cognition. 

But although the theory oflnstantaneous Being has been reintroduced 
by Buddhist Idealism, it did not enjoy an unconditioned sway. Just as in 
the Hinayana period the categories of substance and quality although 
officially banned, always tended to reappear through some back-door, 
just so in the idealistic period the notion of a Soul, although it con- 
tinued to be officially repudiated — Buddhists still remain the champions 
of Soullessness — nevertheless haunted the domain of Buddhist 
philosophy and tended to introduce itself in some form or other into 
the very heart of Buddhism. At first a ..storehouse of consciousness-. 


1 Cp. above, j>. 12. 
8 pari-nispanna. 

3 pari-lsalpita. 

4 para-lantra. 

5 Cp. CC., p. 35. 


p. OO. . e 

1 alaya-vijnana. On the rearrangement of the system of ^ ® 
existence by Asanga cp. L. de la Vall6e Poussin, Les 75 et Ies_100 dbarm i , 
MusSon, VI, 2, 178 if. The system of Asanga includes alaya-vijnana among 
sotnskrta and tathata among the asnnisJirta-dJKxrvuis. 

Stcherbatukv, I 
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was imagined to replace the cancelled external reality. All the traces 
of former deeds and all the germs of future thoughts were stored up 
in that receptacle. In compliance with Buddhist tradition this 
consciousness was also assumed as instantaneous, but it was evidently 
nothing but a Soul in disguise and as such was repudiated in the 
school of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 1 Saint Asanga, the founder of 
Buddhist Idealism, apparently fluctuated between this theory of 
a store of consciousness and the mystic idea of the Madhyamikas, 
for whom the individual was but a manifestation of the Absolute or of 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha. This manifestation under the names 
of «Buddha’s progeny », 2 << Buddha’s seed-', 3 « Buddha’s womb--, 4 the 
(-element of Buddhahood-- 5 was again nothing but a Soul in disguise 
corresponding to the jlva of the Vedantins, just as the Cosmical Body 
of Buddha corresponds to their ((Highest Brahma-. 

In the Sautrantika-Yogacara school of Dignaga and Dharmakirti 
the theory of Instantaneous Being was finally laid down in the form 
and with the arguments which have been here examined, but it did not 
exclude the unity of the elements on another plane, from the stand-point 
of the highest Absolute, as will be explained later on. 

§ 16 . Some European paballels. 

Leibniz declares in the preface to his Th6odic6e that one of the 
famous labyrinths, in which our reason goes astray, consists in the 
discussion of continuity and of the indivisible points which 
appear to be its elements. To reconcile the notion of substance as con- 
tinuous with the contrary notion of discontinuous elements, he devised 
his theory of Monads which are not extensive, but intensive and per- 
ceptive units. Some remarks on the analogies between Leibnizian and 
Buddhist ideas will be made later on. 

The similarity with the views of Heracleitus has already been 
pointed out. We have also had several occasions to draw the attention of 
the reader on some remarkable coincidences between them and the views 


1 Cp. vol. II, p. 329, n. 

* tathagata-gotra. 

3 sarvajHa-bija. 

4 tathagata-garbha . 

5 tathagata-dhatu. On this problem as well as on the development of Asangas 
ideas cp. E. Oberniiller’s translation of Uttara-tantr a. 
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of a modern philosopher, M. H. Bergson. It will perhaps not be amiss 
to reconsider this point once more, in order better to understand, by way 
of a contrast, the Buddhist point of view. There is indeed much similarity 
in the form in which the idea of an universal flux has taken shape in both 
systems, but there is also a divergence in the interpretation of this 
feet. There is an almost complete coincidence in some of the chief 
arguments used for its establishment, and there is a capital difference 
in the final aims of both systems. 

The final aim of Bergson is to establish a real duration and 
a real time, he is a realist. The ultimate reality of the Buddhist is 
beyond our time and beyond our space, he is a transcendentalist. 

The arguments for the establishment of the fact of a universal flux 
of existence are drawn on both sides 1) from introspection, 2) from 
an analysis of the notion of existence as meaning constant change and 
3) from an analysis of the notion of non-existence as being 
a pseudo-idea. 

«What is the precise meaning of the word „exist“», asks Bergson 1 
and answers, «we change without ceasing, the state itself is nothing 
but a change», 2 « change is far more radical as we are at first 
inclined to suppose ». 3 The permanent substratum of these changes, 
the Ego, »has no reali ty», 4 « there is no essential difference between 
passing from one state to another and persisting in the same state», 
it is an "endless flow». 5 

In these words Bergson makes a statement to the effect that 
1) there is no Ego, i. e., no permanent substratum for mental pheno- 
mena, 2) existence means constant change, what does not change does 
not exist, 3) these changing states are not connected by a permanent 
substratum, ergo they are connected only by causal laws, the laws 
of their consecution and interdependence. The coincidence with the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist philosophy could not be more 
complete. Buddhism is called 1) the no-Ego doctrine, 6 2) the doctrine 
of impermanence, or of Instantaneous Being, 7 and 3) the doctrine of 


1 Creative Evolution (London, 1928), p. 1. 

8 Ibid., p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 3. 

6 onatma-vada. 

7 ksanika-cada. 
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Dependent Origination , 1 i. e., the doctrine which substitutes causal laws 
for the permanent substratum of passing phenomena. 

The cause of growing old, continues Bergson , 2 3 are not the phagocytes, 
as the realist imagines, it must lie deeper, « properly vital in growing 
old is the insensible, infinitely graduated, continuance of the change 
of form in everything existing». « Succession is an undeniable fact even 
in the material world ». s The Buddhist, we have seen, also directs his 
attention to the human body after having noticed the constant change 
which constitutes the quasi duration of a fire, of sound, of motion or 
of a thought. The human body is also nothing but constant change. He 
concludes, "just as the human body, so is also the crystal gem», 
existence is nothing but constant change; this is a general law, what 
does not change does not exist, as, e. g., the Cosmical Ether. The reason 
why our thought converts motion into stability is, according to 
Bergson, the fact, that we are « preoccupied before everything with 
the necessities of action ». Out of that duration which constantly 
« makes itself or it unmakes itself, but never is something made '* 4 **we 
pluck out these moments 5 that interest us », 6 thought prepares our 
action upon the things. The Buddhist, we have seen, likewise defines 
thought as a preparation to purposive action upon things, and reality 
as a thing, or a point-instant, which experiences this action. 

But still more remarkable is the coincidence in the arguments 
which both the Buddhists and Bergson have drawn in favour of their 
theories from an analysis of the ideas of non-existence and annihi- 
lation. The idea of non-existence is closely related to the problem 
of the essence of a negative judgment. This problem has been solved 
in European logic by Ch. Sigwart: negation is but a special kind of 
affirmation . 7 This is exactly the Buddhist view, as will be shown in 
a later chapter. Bergson devotes some of his most eloquent pages 8 
to the development of this theory. On this occasion he establishes that 
annihilation is a pseudo-idea, that «we speak of the absence of a thing 
sought for whenever we find (instead of it) the presence of another 


1 pratitya-eamutpada-vuda. 

a Ibid., p. 19—20. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 287. 

5 Ital. mine. 

6 Ibid., p. 288. 

7 Cp. Creative Evolution, pp. 304, 312. 

* Ibid., p. 287—314. 
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reality x . 1 He establishes that annihilation is not something «in 
superaddition » to a thing, just as production is not something in 
superaddition to nothing. Bergson even maintains that the nothing 
contains not less, but more than the something . 2 Is it not the same 
as Santiraksita declaring that «the thing itself is called annihilation ?)! 3 
Both the Buddhists and Bergson reject as absurd the every day 
conception of change, of annihilation and motion. Change is not 
a sudden disaster ushered into the placidly existing thing, neither is 
annihilation something that supersedes existence, nor motion something 
added to a thing. Both systems deny the existence of an enduring 
substance. So far they agree. Bergson’s dynamic conception of existence, 
his idea that existence is constant change, constant motion, motion 
alone, absolute motion, motion without any stuff that moves 4 — this 
idea which it is so difficult for our habits of thought to grapple 
with — is, on its negative side, in its stuff denial, exactly the same as 
the Buddhist contention. There are, we have seen, on the Indian side 
three different systems which maintain the theory of constant 
change; the Sankhya system which maintains that matter itself is 
constant change; the Yoga system which maintains the existence of 
a perdurable stuff along a constant change in its qualities or conditions 
and the Buddhist system which denies the reality of an eternal 
matter and reduces reality to mere motion without any background 
of a stuff. 

But here begins the capital divergence between both systems. 
Bergson compares our cognitive apparatus with a cinematograph 
which reconstitutes a movement out of momentary stabilized snap- 
shots . 8 This is exactly the Buddhist view. He quotes the opinion of 
Descartes that existence is continuous new creation . 7 He also quotes 
the paralogism of Zeno who maintained that «a flying arrow is 


1 Ibid., P . 312. , 

2 Ibid., p. 291 ; and p. 302— ..however strange our assertion may seem t ere 
is more... in the idea of an object conceived as „not existing", than in * 1 

this same object conceived as „ existing" ». Bergson, p. 290, reproaches p 1 oso ^ 

"to have paid little attention to the idea of the noughts, but this j no 
refers to Indian philosophers. Some Hegelians also thought that the No g 
more than the Something; cp. Trendelenburg, Log. Untersuch I. n • 

3 Cp. above, p. 95. 

4 Cp. especially his lectures on «La perception du changement». 

5 Ibid., p. 322 ff. 

6 Ibid., p. 322, 358. 

7 Ibid., p. 24; cp. above p. 107, n. 9. 
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motionless, for it cannot have time to move, that is, to occupy at least 
two successive positions, unless at least two moments are allowed it ". 1 
Is it not just the same as Vasubandhu telling us that there is no 
motion, because (in the next moment) the thing is no more ? 2 Or 
Santiraksita telling that there is in the second moment not the slightest 
bit left of what existed the moment before ? 3 But this instantaneousness, 
according to Bergson, is an artificial construction of our thought. 
He thinks that every attempt to (‘reconstitute change out of states» 
is doomed, because "the proposition that movement is made but of 
immobilities is absurd ". 4 However the Buddhist, we have seen, when 
challenged to explain the construction of motion out of immobility, points 
to mathematical astronomy which also constructs the continuity of 
motion out of an infinite number of immobilities . 5 Our cognitive 
apparatus is not only a cinematograph, it also is a natural mathe- 
matician. The senses, indeed, even if continuity be admitted, can pluck 
out only instantaneous sensations, and it is the business of the 
intellect to reconstitute their continuity. Bergson thinks, that if the 
arrow leaves the point A to fall down in the point B, its movement 
AB is simple and indecomposable", a single movement is, for him, 
"entirely a movement between two stops ". 6 But for the Buddhists 
there are no stops at all other than in imagination, the universal 
motion never stops, what is called a stop in common life is but 
a moment of change, the so called "production of a dissimilar 
moment ". 7 In short, duration for the Buddhist is a construction, real 
are the instantaneous sensations, for Bergson, on the contrary, real is 
duration, the moments are artificial cuts in it . 8 


1 Ibid., 325. 

* AK., IV. 1. 

3 TS., p. 173.27., cp. TSP., p. 183.12. 

4 Op. cit., p. 325. 

5 Cp. above, p. 106. 

6 Op. cit., p. 326. 

7 vijatiya-ksana-utpadu. 

8 In order to complete the comparison in this point we ought to have considered 
the Bergsonian Intuition of the artist with the Buddhist theory of an intelligible, 
non-sensuons, mystic Intuition of the Saint, but this is a vast subject which 
deserves separate treatment. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAUSATION 

(PRATlTYA-SAMUTPADA). 

§ 1 . Causation as functional dependence. 

„Among all the jewels of Buddhist philosophy its theory of Causa- 
tion is the chief jewel 11 , says Kamalaslla . 1 2 It is marked by the name 
of Dependent Origination or, more precisely, » Combined Dependent 
Origination^ This term means that every point-instant'of reality 
arises in dependence upon a combination of point-instants to which it 
necessarily succeeds, it arises in functional dependence upon «a totality 
of causes and conditions-) which are its immediate antecedents. In the 
preceding chapter the theory of Instantaneous Being was characterized 
as the foundation, upon which the whole of the Buddhist system is 
built. The theory of Dependent Origination is but another aspect of it. 
Reality, as ultimate reality, reduces to point-instants of efficiency, and 
these point-instants arise in functional dependence upon other point- 
instants which are their causes. They arise, or exist, only so far as they 
are efficient, that is to say, so far they themselves are causes. 
Whatsoever exists is a cause, cause and existence are synonyms . 3 
An ancient text delivers itself on this subject in the following famous 
words — « AH (real) forces are instantaneous. (But) how can a thing 
which has (absolutely) no duration, (nevertheless have the time) to 
produce something? (This is because what we call) « existence” is 
nothing but efficiency, and it is this very efficiency which is called 
a creative cause » 3 . Just as real existence is only a point-instant, 
just so a real cause is only this same point-instant. In other words, 
existence is dynamic, not static, and it is composed of a sequence of 
point-instants which are interdependent, i. e., which are causes. 

Thus the Buddhist theory of Causation is a direct consequence of 
the theory of Universal Momentariness. A thing cannot be produced 
b y another thing or by a personal will, because other things or persons 
are momentary existences. They have no time to produce anything. 


1 TSP., p . io. 19. 

2 ya bhutih satra Jcriya , an often quoted dictum. 

3 p. 11. 5, the stanza is there ascribed to Buddha himself. 
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Not even two moments of duration are allowed them. Just as there 
is no real motion, because there is no duration, just so there can be 
no real production, because time is needed for that production. The 
realistic idea of motion, as has been pointed out, implies «a connection 
of contradictory opposed predicates, for instance, the being and not 
being of one and the same thing in one and the same place h . 1 * 3 The 
realistic idea of causation, likewise, implies the simultaneous existence 
of two things of which the one operates or <■ works » in producing the 
other. Cause and effect must exist simultaneously, during some time at 
least, in order that the action of the one upon the other should take 
place. According to the realist the potter and the pot exist simultaneously. 
But for the Buddhist the potter is only a series of point-instants. One 
of them is followed by the first moment of the series called a pot. 
The run of the world-process is impersonal. There are no enduring 
Ego’s who could «work». Therefore the cause can exist no more when 
the effect is produced. The effect follows upon the cause, but it is not 
produced by it. It springs up, so to speak, out of nothing , 8 because 
a simultaneous existence, of cause and effect is impossible. 

The Vaibhasikas 8 among the Buddhists admit the possibility of 
simultaneous causation, when two or more coexisting things are mutu- 
ally the causes of, i. e., dependent on, one another. But this evidently 
is a misunderstanding, because of the following dilemma . 4 Does the 
one of the simultaneously existing things produce the other when it is 
itself already produced or before that? It clearly cannot produce it 
before having been produced itself. But if it is produced itself, the 
other thing, being simultaneous, is also produced, it does not need any 
second production. Efficient causation becomes impossible. Simultaneous 
causation is only possible if cause and effect are static and their 
causation is imagined as going on in an anthropomorphic way ; 5 * * for 
instance, the pot can then exist simultaneously with the potter. But 
the cause does not seize the effect with a pincer , 8 and does not pull it 
into existence. Neither does the effect spring up into existence out of 


P 


1 CPR., of Time, § 5 (2 ed.), cp. above p. 8G. 

* abhutva bhavati. 

3 TSP., p. 175. 24. There are the sahabhu-hetu and sampraynkta-hetu, cp. CC 

. 30 and 106. 

* Ibid., p. 176. 1. 

3 Ibid., p. 176. 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 176. 12. 
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a tight embracement by its cause, just as a girl escaping to the tight 
embracement of her lover . 1 Neither the cause nor the effect really do any 
work, they are «forceless», «out of work», "unemployed .. 2 If we 
say that a cause « produces » something, it is only an inadequate 
conventional 3 expression, a metaphor . 4 We ought to have said: "the 
result arises in functional dependence upon such and such a thing ». 5 
Since the result springs up immediately after the existence of the 
cause, there is between them no interval, during which some « work » 
could be done. There is no operating of the cause, this operating 
produces nothing . 6 The mere existence of the cause constitutes its 
work . 7 If we therefore ask, what is it then that is called the « opera- 
tion » of a cause producing its effect, and what is it that is called the 
"dependence •> of the effect upon its cause, the answer will be the 
following one: we call dependence of the effect upon its cause the fact 
that it always follows upon the presence of that cause and we call 
operation of the cause the fact that the cause always precedes its- 
effect . 8 The cause is the thing itself, the bare thing, the thing cut 
loose of every extension, of every additional working force . 9 


§ 2. The formulas of causation. 

There are three formulas disclosing the meaning of the term 
"Dependent Origination ». The first is expressed in the words "this, 
being, that appears .., 10 The second says — "there is no real production 
there is only interdependence ». 11 The third says « all elements are 
forceless x . 12 The first and more general formula means that under such 
and such conditions the result appears, with a change of conditions 


1 Ibid., p. 176. 13. 

2 nirvyaparam eva, ibid. 

3 sanketa. 

4 upalaksanam. 

5 tat tad airitya utpadyate, ibid., p. 176. 24. 

6 akimcit-kara eva vyapdrah, ibid., p. 177. 3. 

' sattaiva vyaprtih, TS., 177. 2. 

8 P 177 H 

9 Ibid.’ p.' 177.’ 3 - vastu-mdtram vilaksana-vySpdra-rahitam hetuh, ibid, 

■ 177. 23. 


10 aemin sati idam bhavati. cp. CC., p. 28. ff- 

11 pratxtya tat samutpannam notpannam tat svabhdvata . 

18 nirvyaparah ( akimcit-karah ) sarve dharmah- 
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there is a change in the result . 1 * 3 The full meaning and all the impli- 
cations of these formulas disclose themselves when we consider that they 
are intended to repudiate and replace other theories which existed at 
the time in India and which Buddhism was obliged to fight. There were 
the theories of the Sankhya school, of the Realists and of the Materialists. 
According to the Sankhya school, as already mentioned, there is no real 
causation at all, no causation in the sense of new production, no 
« creative » s causation. The result is but another manifestation of the 
same stuff. The so called production is no production at all, because 
the result is identical, i. e., existentially identical, with its causes; it is 
a production out of one’s own Self . 8 The Realists, on the other hand, 
consider every object as a separate whole , 4 a whole which is an additio- 
nal unity to the parts out of which it is composed. When causation 
operates, this whole receives an increment , 5 produces an outgrowth, 
a new whole is produced. Between the two wholes there is a bridge, the 
fact of Inherence , 6 a link which again is a separate unity. Every case of 
causation is therefore not a causation out of its own Self, but a causa- 
tion ex alio , out of another Self . 7 A third theory admitted haphazard 
production 8 and denied all strict causal Jaws. To these three theories 
the Buddhist answer is: «not from one’s own Self, not from another Self, 
not at haphazard are the things produced. In reality they are not produ- 
ced at all, they arise in functional dependence upon their causes ". 9 
There is no causation in the sense of one eternal stuff changing its 
forms in a process of evolution, because there is no such stuff at 
all, this stuff is a fiction. There is also no causation in the sense 
of one substance suddenly bursting into another one. Neither is there 
haphazard origination. Every origination obeys to strict causal laws. 
It is not a form of any abiding stuff, of any swb-stance, it is an 
evanescent flash of energy, but it appears in accordance with strict 
causal laws. 


1 tad-bhava-bhavitia, tad-vilara-vikdritva. 

* drambha. 

3 gvata utpadah. 

4 avayavin. 

3 atiiaya-ddhdna. 

6 samavaya. 

7 parata-utpddah. 

s adhitya-samutpada — yadrccha-vada. 

9 na svaio, na parato, ndpy ahetutah , pratitya tat samutpavnam, notpannam 
tat svabhavatah. 
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It is clear that this theory of causation is a direct consequence of 
the No-Substance theory , 1 a theory which admits no duration and no 
eitention as ultimate realities, but only a continual and compact flow 
of evanescent elements, these elements appearing not at haphazard, 
but according to laws of causation . 2 

The problem of a psycho-physical parallelism which led in the 
Sankhya system to the establishment of two substances only, a Matter 
including all mental phenomena minus consciousness itself and a pure 
Consciousness separated from Matter by an abyss — this problem was 
very easily solved in Buddhism. Consciousness is a function of such 
and such facts. Being given a moment of attention, a patch of colour 
and the sense of vision, visual consciousness appears . 3 This inter- 
dependence is obvious, because if a change supervenes in one of the 
causes, a change in the result follows; if the eye is affected or destroyed, 
the visual consciousness changes or disappears. 

The very much discussed question, in India as well as in Europe, 
whether light can be produced by darkness, whether the day is the 
effect of the preceding night, is very naturally solved on the Buddhist 
theory of causation: the last moment of the series called night is 
followed by the first moment of the series called day. Every moment 
is the product of the « totality » of its antecedents, it is always different 
from the preceding moment, but, from the empirical point of view, it can 
be both, either similar or dissimilar. The moments of the sprout are 
dissimilar to the moments of the seed. Experience shows that dissimilar 
Causation is as possible as the similar one . 4 It is a limitation of our 


1 anatma-vada. 

2 A mediaeval author thus summarizes the tour main theories of Causation 
in a celebrated stanza (Sarvajuatamuni, in his Sanksepa-sariraka, 1. 4) 

fframbha-vadah Kanabhaksa-paksah, 
sanghata-vadas tu Bhndanta-paksah, 

Sankhyadi-paksah parinama-vado 
Vivarta-vddas tu Veddnta-paksah ; 

which may be rendered thus: 

Creative Evolution is the Realist's contention. 

The Buddhist answers, «t’is a mass (of moments)», 

« One ever changing stuff », rejoins the Sankhya, 

Vedanta says: Illusion! 

3 coksuh pratltya rupam ca caksur-vijnanam utpadyate. 

4 vijattyad apy utpatti-darSandt. Tipp., p- 30- 18. 
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empirical cognition 1 that we do not perceive the distinctness of « similar » 
moments 2 and assume that they represent substance and duration . 3 

Thus it cannot be doubted that we have in Buddhism a very 
sharply expressed theory of causation in the sense of Functional 
Interdependence. 


§ 3. Causation and beality identical. 

Thus it is that, according to the Buddhists, reality is dynamic, 
there are no static things at all. « What we call existence, they are' 
never tired to repeat, is always an action ». 4 ((Existence is work» — 
says Santiraksita. Action and reality are convertible terms. ((Causation 
is kinetic ”. 5 * It is an anthropomorphic illusion to suppose that a thing 
can exist only, exist placidly, exist without acting, and then, as it 
were, suddenly rise and produce an action. Whatsoever exists is always 
acting. 

The conclusion that whatsoever really exists is a cause, is urged 
upon the Buddhist by his definition of existence quoted above. 
Existence, real existence, is nothing but efficiency . 8 Consequently what 
is non-efficient, or what is a non-cause, does not exist. «A non- 
cause, says Uddyotakara , 7 addressing himself to the Buddhist, is 
double, it is for you either something non-existing or something 
changeless ». Kamalasila 8 corrects this statement of Uddyotakara 
and accuses him of not sufficiently knowing the theory of his 
adversaries, ((because, says he, those Buddhists who are students of 
logic* maintain that a non-cause is necessarily a non-reality w . 10 This 


1 njUddivad-arvag-drSah. NK., p. 133. 5. 

3 gadrSa-parapara-utpatti-viiabdha-buddhayah (na labdha-buddhayah ), ibid. 

s To save the principle of ((homogeneous causations ( sajdtiya-arambha ), the 
achools of VaiSegika and Sankhya, as well as the medical schools, in order to 
explain the formation of new qualities in chemical compounds, have devised very 
complicated and subtle theories. A very illuminating account of them is given by 
B. N. Seal, op. cit. 

< tattaiva vydprtih, TS., p. 177. 2. 

3 calah , . pratitya-samutpadah, ibid., p. 1. 

• artha-kriya-kdritvam =■ paramdrtha-eat, NBT., I. 14 — 15. 

7 NY., p. 416. 

8 TSP., p. 340. 7. 

8 nyaya-vadino Bauddhdh, ibid, 

to akaranam asad era, ibid. 
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means that to be real is nothing but to be a cause, whatsoever exists 
is necessarily a cause. This discussion between the Realists and the 
Buddhists refers to the problem of the reality of space, whether it be 
an empty space or a plenum , a space fdled up by the cosmical ether. 
The early Buddhists, those that were not students of logic, assumed 
an empty space 1 which nevertheless was for them an objective 
reality, an element, a dharma, an unchanging and eternal reality, 
similar to their unchanging and eternal Nirvana. The realists filled 
this space with an eternal motionless and penetrable substance, 
the cosmical ether. 2 The later Buddhists, those that studied logic, 
discarded the reality of such an unchanging motionless and eternal 
stuff, on the score that what does never change, and does not move, 
does not exist; existence is change. 

In this instance as in many others the historian of philosophy will, 
1 believe, find it noteworthy that the Buddhists went through a course 
of argumentation that offers some analogy to modern physics. 

§ 4. Two KINDS OF CAUSALITY. 

However, there are two different realities, a direct one and an 
indirect one. The one is ultimate and pure, — that is the reality of 
the point-instant. The other is a reality attached to that point- 
instant, it is mixed with an image artificially constructed by the faculty 
of our productive imagination. That is the reality of the empirical 
object. Consequently there are also two different causalities, the ulti- 
mate one and the empirical one. The one is the efficiency of the point- 
instant, the other is the efficiency of the empirical object attached to 
that point-instant. And just as we have pointed to a seeming contra- 
diction between the two assertions that « reality is kinetic” and that 
"motion is impossible”, just so are we faced by another contradiction 
between the two assertions that « every point of reality is efficient” 
and that « efficiency is impossible”. Indeed, as has been stated above, 
all elements of reality are « inactive »/ 3 because being momentary they 
have not the time to do anything. The solution of the contradiction 
lies in the fact that there is no separate efficiency, no ef ciency 
in superaddition to existence, existence itself is nothing but causa 


1 AK„ I. 5. 

2 akaso nityai e a akriyaS ca. 

3 nirryapara. 
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efficacy , 1 2 the cause and the thing are different views taken of one 
and the same reality. ><The relation of an agent to the instrument and 
(to the object of his action) is not ultimately real, says Kamalasila , 3 
because all real elements are momentary and cannot work at all». 
If we identify reality and causal efficiency, we can say that every reality 
is at the same time a cause. If we separate them, we must say that 
efficiency is impossible, because it involves us into a proposition with 
two contradictorily opposed predicates, since one thing then must exist 
at two different times in two different places, i. e. exist and not exist 
in the same time and place. A jar, e. g., is for the realist a real 
object consisting of parts, having extension and duration up to the 
moment when it is broken by the stroke of a hammer. There is 
causation between the clump of clay and the jar, between the jar and 
the potsherds, between the potter and the jar, between the hammer 
and the potsherds. But for the Buddhist a thing, i. e., a moment, 
which has vanished a long time since, cannot be the cause, cannot 
produce directly, a thing which will appear a long time hence. «An 
enduring object, says the Buddhist , 8 which should represent a unity 
(so compact that) its members would cease to be different moments 
owing to a unity of duration, (such a compact unity) is unthinkable as 
a producer of an effect ». To this an objector remarks 4 that we cannot 
maintain that the efficiency of an object changes in every moment of 
its existence. Experience shows that a series of moments can have 
just the same efficiency. Otherwise, if the first moment of a blue patch 
would produce the sensation of blue, the following moments could not 
do it, they necessarily would produce different sensations. The image 
of the blue colour would not arise at all, if different moments could 
not possess together one and the same efficiency. The answer is to the 
effect that just as in every moment of the blue object there is an imper- 
ceptible change, just so there is a constant change in every moment 
of sensation and in every moment of the image. It is only by neglect- 
ing that difference that a seemingly uniform object and a seemingly 
uniform image are produced . 5 


1 sattaiva vyaprtih. 

2 TSP., p. 399. 12. — na paramarthikah kartr-karanddi-bhavo’sti, ksanikatvena 
nirvyaparatvdt sarva-dharmandm. 

3 NK., p. 240, Vacaspati quotes here a Yogacara Buddhist. 

* Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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There are thus two causalities, the one real ultimately, the other 
real contingently or empirically, just as there are two realities, the 
transcendental reality of an instant and the empirical reality of 
a thing of limited duration. Dharmottara , 1 answering an objector who 
remarks that if causation is only imagined, it cannot be real, says, «Yes, 
but although serial existences, (i. e. objects having duration) are not rea- 
lities, their members , 2 the point-instants, are the reality .. .» 3 «When 
an effect is produced, we do not really experience causation itself as 
a sensible fact (separately from the effect). But the existence of a real 
effect presupposes the existence of a real cause, therefore (indirectly) the 
relation of causality is also necessarily a real one », 4 i. e., empirical 
causality is contingently real. 

§ 5. Plurality op causes. 

A further feature of the Buddhist theory of causation consists in 
the contention that a thing never produces anything alone. It is fol- 
lowed by a result only if it combines with other elements which are 
therefore called co-factors . 5 6 Therefore the term "Dependent Origina- 
tion" becomes synonymous with the term <« Combined Origination ». c This 
contention is expressed in the following formula, 

"Nothing single comes from single, 

Nor a manifold from single », 

or with a slight modification, 

•'Nothing single comes from single, 

From a totality everything arises ". 7 

This totality is composed of causes and conditions and different 
classifications of them have been attempted almost in e\erv Buddhist 
school. 

For the Realists causation consists in the succession of two static 
things. In this sense causation is for them a one-to-one relation, 


1 NBT., p. 69. l ff. 

2 tantaninas. 

3 vastu-bluta. 

4 Ibid., p. 69. 11. 

5 samskara. 

6 samkrtatvam — pratitya-samutpannatvam = sambhuya-karitva — arma a 

7 na kimcid ekam ekasmat, napy ekarndd anckam, or na hmcid ekam e ima 
*amagryah sarva-sampatteh, passim. 
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one unity produces the other. The Buddhist objects that a real unity, 
as experience shows, can never produce another unity. A single atom, for 
instance, is not « capable » of producing anything else than its following 
moment. A number of units is always needed in order that a "capacity" 
should" be engendered. The realist does not deny that the seed is only the 
«matter», a material, i. e., passive cause . 1 * There are acting or efficient, 
causes, whose «help»* or efficiency is needed, in order really to 
produce the effect. The Buddhist answers that if a cause is passive 
non-efficient, doing nothing , 3 it can safely be neglected. The other 
causes which alone are efficient should then be capable to produce 
the effect alone . 4 Thus moisture, heat, soil etc. should produce the 
sprout without the seed, since the seed is doing nothing. 

The point of the Buddhist is that the whole conception of causality 
by the realist is anthropomorphic. Just as a potter takes a clump of clay 
and transforms it into a pot, just so are the causes of a sprout working. 
In order to be efficient they help one another . 5 * This help is again 
imagined on the anthropomorphic pattern. Just as when a great weight 
does not yeild to the efforts of a number of persons, help is called in 
and the weight is then moved, — just so is it with the cooperating 
causes, they produce the effect when sufficient help is given them.® 
The material cause "takes them up in itself ". 7 8 The efficient causes 
introduce themselves into the middle of the material cause, they 
destroy or annihilate the latter, and out of the material left they 
« create"* a new thing, just as masons pull down on old house and 
construct a new one out of the old bricks. 

According to the Buddhist, there is no destruction of one thing 
and no creation of another thing, no influx of one substance into the 
other, no anthropomorphic mutual help between the causes. There is 
a constant, uninterrupted, infinitely graduated change. A result can 
indeed be compared with something produced by human cooperation. 
It is then called by the Buddhist "anthropomorphic" result . 9 But 


1 samatayi-kdrana. 

a upakara = kimcit-karatva. 

3 akimcit-kara = anupakdrin. 

* SDS., p. 23. 

5 paraspara-tipakarin. 

« AK, II. 56. 

1 sahakdri-samavadhdna. 

8 arabbyate kimcid nutanam. 

9 purusa-kara-phalam = purusena iva krtam. 
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instead of explaining every causation as a process resembling human 
cooperation, he regards even this human cooperation as a kind of 
impersonal process. All cooperating causes are convergent streems of 
efficient moments. They are called « creeping » causes 1 * since there 
movement is a staccato movement. In their meeting-point* a new series 
begins. Material, static and passive causes do not exist at all. Cause, 
efficiency or moment are but diflerent names for the same thing. 
When the soil, moisture heat and seed series of moments unite, 
their last moments are followed by the first moment of the sprout. 
Buddhist causality is thus a many-one relation. It receives the 
name of a « one-result-production >» theory 3 and is contrasted with 
the « mutual-help », or « mutual-influence » 4 theory of the Realists. 

Dharmottara 5 says: « Cooperation can be of a double kind. 
It either is (real) mutual influence or it is the production of one result 
(without real mutual influence). (In Buddhism), since all things are 
only moments, the things cannot have any additional outgrowth. 
Therefore cooperation must be understood as one (momentary) result 
produced by, (i. e., succeeding to, several simultaneous moments) ». That 
is to say, cooperation which is indispensable in every act of causation 
must be understood as a many-one relation. 


§ 6. Infinity of causes. 

If causality is a many-one relation, the question arises whether 
these K many » are calculable, whether all the causes and conditions of 
a given event can be sufficiently known in order to make that event 
predictable. The answer is to the negative. As soon as we intend to 
know all the variety of causes and conditions influencing, directly 
or indirectly, a given event, causation appears so complicated that it 
practically becomes uncognizable. No one short of an Omniscient 
Being could cognize the infinite variety of all circumstances that can 
influence the production of an event. Vasubandhu says (quoting 
Rahula): 


1 upasarpana-pratyaya, cp. NK., p- 135. 

s sahakari-melana. 

5 eka-harya-learitva, or eka-briya-iantea. 

4 paraspara-upakaritva ; upakarin = limcit-kartn. 

5 NBT., p. 10. 11, tr&nsl. p. 26. 

Btchwb»t*kr. I 
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"Every variety of cause 
Which brings about the glittering shine 
In a single eye of a peacocks tail 
Is not accessible to our knowledge. 

The Omniscient knows them all ". 1 

Nevertheless some fairly dependent regularities of sequence can 
be cognized by us in different lines of causation. Thus two sets 
of four main « conditions » and of <>six causes » with "four kinds 
of result" have been established in the school of the Sarvastivadins . 2 
Among them there is a cause which is characterized as « cause in gene- 
ral ", 3 a cause which cannot be distinguished by a specific name, 
because it embraces all the active as well as all the passive (L e., compara- 
tively passive) circumstances conditioning a given event. The passive 
circumstances are not absolutely passive, they are also active in a 
way, viz, they do not interfere with the event, although they could 
do it. Their presence is a constant menace to it. Vasubandhu 4 
gives a very characteristic example of what a passive cause is.”' The 
villagers come to their chief and in making their obeisance they say: 
"Owing to you, Sir, we are happy ». The chief has done nothing 
positive for the happiness of the villagers, but he has not oppressed 
them, although he could have done it, therefore he is the indirect 
cause of their happiness. Thus it is that every real circumstance in 
the environment of an event, if it does not interfere with its produc- 
tion, becomes its cause. An unreal thing, as e. g., a lotus in the sky, 
could not have any influence. But a real thing, existing at the moment 
preceding the production of the thing has always some, direct or indi- 
rect, near or remote, influence on it. Therefore the definition of a » cause 
in general" is the following one. « What is a cause in general?", asks 
Vasubandhu,® and answers with all the expressive force of the 
scientifical sanserif style — "With the single exception of one’s own 
self, all the elements (of the universe) are the general cause of an 

1 AK. IX, cp. my Soul Theory, p. 940. 

* Cp. below, p. 138. 

3 l arana-hetur vtie-sa-samjilaya nocyate, samanyam hetu-bha vam (apclsya) sa 
karanahetuh (Yasomitra). 

4 AKB., od. n. 50. 

5 Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., II. 1C2— «auch die Ruhe erscheint jetzt als AusHuss 
donelben Kriifte, denen die Veranderung entspricht, sie ist in Bedingungen gegriin- 
det, welche keiner eiazelnen Kraft eine Action gestatten». 

•’ sram vikvya ‘■arte dharmiih-svato'nyc lit rana-hetnh cp. AK., II. 50. 
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event ». That is to say, there is no causa sui , but with that single 
exception all the elements of the Universe are the general cause of 
an event. As soon as the early Buddhists began to analyse existence 
into an infinity of discrete point-instants, they called them inter- 
related or cooperating elements. 1 * The idea of their mutual inter- 
dependence was alive to them so as to convert the term « all » 
into a kind of technical term.® «A11» means all the elements as clas- 
sified under three different headings of « groups », of « bases of cogni- 
tion", and of or « component parts of an individual life ». 3 In the theory 
of causation this idea of the universe as an interconnected whole of 
discrete elements reappears. It reappears again in the idea of a « tota- 
lity" 4 of causes and conditions. The actual presence of an event is 
a garantee that the totality of its causes and conditions is present. 
The effect itself, indeed, is nothing but the presence of the totality of 
its causes. If the seed and the necessary quanta of air, soil, heat and 
moisture are present in it, all other elements not interfering, the 
sprout is already there. The effect is nothing over and above the 
presence of the totality of its causes. 5 6 In this totality the "general 
cause" is included. That means that nothing short of the condition 
of the universe at a given moment is the ultimate cause of the 
event which appears at that moment, or that there is a constant rela- 
tion between the state of the universe at any instant and the change 
which is produced in any part of the universe at that instant. 

Therefore it is that the inference of the existence of the cause 
when an event takes place is much safer than the inference from the 
existence of the cause to the possible advent of its result The 
accomplishment of the result can always be jeopardized by some 
unpredictable event. 7 

§ 7. Causality and Fbee Will. 

In connection with the theory of Causation the Buddhist attitude 
relating the great question of Liberty and Necessity must be ree j 


1 samskara = samskrta-dharma. 

3 CC., p. 6 and 95. 

3 sarvam = tkandlm-ayatana-dhatavcih. 

4 hetu-karana-samagri. _ . . 

5 Cp. Tatp., p. 30.5 -sahakdri-sakalyam n a prapter atmcyate. 

6 Cp. B. Russel. On the Notion of Cause, in Mysticism, p. 19o. 

7 Cp. the concluding passage of the second chapter o t e 
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indicated. According to a tradition which we have no reason to disbe- 
lieve, the Special Theory of Causation 1 has been established by Buddha 
himself in defense of Free Will and against a theory of wholesale 
Determinism. This problem, which has always perplexed almost all 
the human race, was also vehemently discussed at the time of Buddha. 
He had singled out for special animadversion the doctrine of one of 
his comtemporaries, Gosala Maskariputra, who preached an extreme 
determinism and denied absolutely all free will and all moral 
responsibility. According to him all things are inalterably fixed and 
nothing can be changed. 2 3 Everything depends on fate, environment 
and nature. He denied all moral duty and in his personal behaviour 
endulged in incontinence. Buddha stigmatized him as the «bad man-> 
who like a fisherman was catching men only to destroy them. He 
rejected his philosophy as the most pernicious system. "There is free 
action, he declared, there is retribution », «I maintain the doctrine of 
free actions ». s 

But on the other hand we are confronted by the statement that no- 
thing arises without a cause, everything is » dependency originating-'. 
Vasubandhu, the second Buddha, categorically denies free will. 
« Actions, says he, are either of the body, or of speech or of the mind. 
The two first classes, those of the body and of speech, wholly depend 
upon the mind, and the mind wholly depends upon unexorable causes 
and conditions--. We are thus at once landed in a full contradiction. 

As against determinism the Buddhists maintain free will and 
responsibility. As against liberty they maintain the strictest ne- 
cessity of causal laws. Buddha is represented in tradition as 
maintaining the paradoxical thesis that there is Liberty, because 
there is Necessity, viz, necessity of retribution which reposes on 
Causality. 

The solution of the puzzle seems to lie in a difference of the 
conception of Liberty. For the Buddhist empirical existence is a state 
of Bondage comparable to a prison. Life by its own principle of 
kinetic reality is constantly moving towards an issue 4 in Final 
Deliverance. It is this movement which the Buddhist imagines as 
subject to strict causal laws. Movement or life is for him a process 


1 The twelve membered pratitya-samutpada. 

s Cp. Hoernle, art. Ajivaka in ERE., ep. V. C. Law, Gleanings. 

3 uaham kriyamdi », cp. ibid. 

* nihsarana = moksa. 
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characterized in all its details by the strictest necessity, but it is 
a necessary movement towards a necessary final aim. Causality does 
not differ here from finality. For Go s a la necessity evidently means 
static necessity, a changeless reality, no Bondage and no Final 
Deliverance. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, necessity is a constant 
change, a running necessity, steering unavoidably to a definite aim. 
Thus interpreted the words of Vasubandhu are not in conflict with 
the declaration ascribed to Buddha. 

But the Buddhists were always obliged to defend themselves 
against the stricture that there is in their outlook no place neither 
for Bondage nor for Deliverance, since the Ego, the Agent who could 
be bound up and then delivered does not exist at all. This the 
Buddhist concedes, but he maintains that the passing stream of events 
is the only Agent 1 * which is required. « There is (free) action, there is 
retribution, says Buddha, but I see no Agent which passes out of one 
set of momentary elements into another one, except the Consecution 
of these elements.® This Consecution has it, that being given such and 
such points, such other ones will necessarily appear ». 

There is indeed not a single moment in the mental stream 
constituting the run of the individual’s volitions which would appear 
at haphazard 3 without being strictly conditioned, i. e., <• dependency 
originating'!. But volition which precedes every bodily action can be 
either strong or feeble. If it is feeble the action is gmm-automatical. 
It then will have no consequence, it will entail neither reward nor 
punishment. Such are our usual animal functions or our usual 
occupations . 4 But if the volition is strong, the following action will 
have an outspoken moral character, it will be either a virtuous deed 
or a crime. Such actions will be necessarily followed by retribution, 


1 karakas tu nopalabhyate ya iman skandhan vijahaty anyatnk ca skand 
upadatte, cp. TSP., p. 11. 13. 

a anyatra dharma-sanketam, nother than the theory of dharmasu. 

3 In Sankhya karma is explained materialistically, as consisting in a p 
collocation of minutest infra-atomic particles or material forces making t 

cither good or had. In HInayauathe will (centana) is a mental (citta-iamprayukUt) 
dement (dharma) or force (samskdra) representing a stream o 
flashes, every moment of which is strictly conditioned by the sum tota (sa 
0r preceding moments. Apparent freedom consists in our ignorance o 
conditions of a given action. Gar be thinks that the Sank ya 00 “j 
a contradiction, but it probably must be explained just as the u 
Determinism means that it is impossible to escape retribution, 

4 airyapathika. 
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either by reward or punishment. The law according to which a moral, 
resp. immoral, deed must necessarily have its fruition, is the law of 
karma. 

If something happens as a consequence of former deeds , 1 * it is not 
karma , that is to say, it will have no further consequence, it is 
gi/asi- automatical . In order to have a consequence the action must be 
free , 8 i. e., it must be produced by a strong effort of the will . 3 

The law of karma has been revealed by Buddha. It cannot be 
proved experimentally. It is transcendental . 4 But when critically 
examined it will be found to contain no contradiction and therefore it 
can be believed even by critical minds. The so called Free Will 
is nothing, but a Strong Will and the law of karma, far from being 
in conflict with causality, is only a special case of that causality. 

Thus it is that the Buddhist Free Will is a freedom inside the 
limits of Necessity. It is a freedom to move without transgressing the 
boundaries of causation, a freedom inside the Prison of Dependent 
Origination. However this prison has an issue. Another postulate of 
Buddhism, besides the law of karma , seems to be the firm conviction 
that the sum-total of good deeds prevails over the sum-total of bad 
deeds. The evolution of the world process is an evolution of moral 
progress. When all good deeds will have brought their fruition, Final 
Deliverance will be attained in Nirvana. Causal: an L then extinct and 
the Absolute is reached. Nagarjuna says — "having regard to causes 
and conditions (to which all phenomena are subjected, we call this 
world) phenomenal. This same world, when causes and conditions are 
disregarded, (the world sub specie aeternitatis) is called the Absolute ." 5 * * 

§ 8. The four meanings of Dependent Origination. 

In all the phases of its historical development Buddhism remained 
faithful to its theory of Causation. But successive generations, in the 

1 vipaka — karma-phala. 

* savipaka = karma. 

3 Cp. AKB, ad II. 10 ff. Macrocosmically regarded, since we cannot know all 

causes and conditions of a given action, it seems as though it were free, but every 

single moment of the will (cetana), microcosmically regarded, cannot but appear 

in strict conformity to the totality of all preceding moments. Apparent freedom 
consists in our ignorance of all the minutest influences. 

* Cp. above, p. 77. 

s Cp. my Nirvana, p. 48. On the difficult problem of vindicating the Moral 
Law in a phenomenal world, cp. ibid., p. 127 ff. 
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measure in which they strove to penetrate deeper into the idea of 
Interdependent Elements, arrived at different interpretations of it. We 
accordingly can distinguish between four main shapes of the theory of 
Dependent Origination, two of them belonging to the Hinayana and 
agreeing with its extreme Pluralism in philosophy, while the two others 
belong to the Mabayana and agree with its extreme Monism. 

In early Buddhism there are two different theories of Interde- 
pendence, a special one and a general one. The generalized theory is a 
later development of the special one. That part of the literature of early 
Buddhism which goes under the name of the Discourses of the Buddha 
mentions only the special theory, the general theory is contained in 
the philosophic treatises which are appended to it and are of a later 
origin. This historical development was clear to the Buddhists themselves. 
Vasubandhu tells us 1 * 3 that the Discourses, because of their popular, 
intentional character, do not mention the general theory, although it 
is implied in them. Its clear statement is a creation of the doctors of 
the Small Vehicle, of the Abhidharmikas.* He accordingly treats the 
two aspects of the law of causation quite independently. The general 
laws of causation are expounded by him in the second book of his 
great compendium, as a conclusion to the detailed enumeration, 
classification and definition of all the elements of existence.” Having 
done with the explanation of all elements, it was natural for him to 
conclude by explaining their interdependence according to different 
lines of causation. But the special law of Dependent Origination, 
which has a special, mainly moral, bearing, is treated by him in the 
third book, where the different spheres of existence are described. 

I he individual lives or, more precisely, the assemblages of elements, 
form themselves in these spheres according to the merit or demerit, 
acquired in former lives, and the special law of moral causation is 
developed in this context. Both doctrines, the general one and the 
special one, must be distinguished, and were distinguished even in the 
later Mahayana , 4 although the problem was tackled there from another 
side. However they were also often confounded, in olden as well as 
in more modern times. Anuruddha testifies that many masters of 
Hie doctrine (and Buddhaghosa seems to be in the number) have 


1 AK., nr. 25, cp. 0. Rosenberg, Problems, p. 223, and my CC., p. 29. 

3 Ibid. 

3 AK., hi. 

4 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 134 ff. 
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mixed them up, as though they were the same theory , 1 or the one a part 
of the other. 

The special theory aims at explaining the notorious and puzzling 
fact that Buddhism assumes a moral law, but no subject of this 
law. There are good deeds and a reward for them, there are bad 
deeds and punishments. There is a state of Bondage and a state of 
Final Deliverance. But there is no one who commits these deeds, no 
one who abides in a state of Bondage and no one who enters into 
Final Deliverance; no Soul, no Ego, no Personality. There are only 
groups of separate elements, physical and mental, which are interre- 
lated, which form themselves and which unform themselves. They are 
subject to a Moral Law, the law of a progressive development towards 
Final Eternal Quiescence. But a personal agent, an abiding spiritual 
principle, the subject of the moral law, is not at all necessary. «I declare, 
said Buddha, that there are voluntary deeds and there is a reward 
for them, but the perpetrator of these deeds does not exist at alL 


i A bhid h am m at th asamgaho, VIII, 3. (D. Kosambi’s ed.). Auuruddha 
evidently reproves those acariyas who have, like Buddhaghosa in the ViBnd- 
dhimaggo, mixed up the paticca-samupjiada-nayo with the patthana-nayo. 
Here the term pratitya-samutpada is attached to the special theory, and the 
general goes under the name of patthana. It is the reverse with Nagarjunawho 
calls the general theory by the name of pratitya-samutpada and indicates the 
special one by the name of the 12 nidanas. Santiraksita (kar 644) apparently 
understands both theories by the term of pratitya-samutpada. The SDS., p. 40 ff., 
basing upon some Yogacara-sources, distinguishes between a pratyaya-upanibandha- 
na pr. s. utp. in the Bense of causes cooperating blindly, without any conscious 
agent, and a hetu-upanibandhana pr. s. utp. in the sense of an immutable order 
of causal sequence including the 12 nidanas of the Hinayana and the dharmata 
of Mahayana, both theories implying also the denial oiaconsciousagent.Theterm thus 
implies 1) strict determinism, 2) cooperation, 3) denial of substance, 4) denial of an 
agent. Its synonyms are pratitya - samutpada — samskrtatva — sambhuya-kd- 
ritva = satnskara-vada — eka-kriya-kdritva ksana-bhanga-vada = nihsvabha - 
va-vada =■ anatmavdda = pudgala - Siinyatd [Hinayana) — larva- dharma- Sunyatd 
( Mahayana ) = paraspara - apeksd-vdda (Relativity). — The opposite theory of the 
Vaisesikas is characterized by the following synonymic terms — paraspara - 
upakara-vada = arambha-vada = sahakdri - samavadhana-vada = sthira-bhava- 
tada = asat - kdrya - mda = parata - utpdda - vdda. The theory of the Sankbyas 
is called sat-karya-tdda = svata-utpada-vada = prakrti-vada = parindma-vada. 
The theoiy of the Vedantins is called vivarta-vada ~ mayd-vdda = brahjna-vada. 
The theory of the Materialists is called udhitya - samutpada - mda = yadrccha- 
vada. The Buddhists deny the Sankhya (na svatdh), the Vaisesika (na paratah) 
and the Materialist (napy ahetutah) theories. But the Madhvamika theory can also 
be called mdyd-rdda. 
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No one there is who assumes these elements, who is the bearer of 
them, who throws them off and assumes a new set of them*). 1 They 
appear and disappear, according to the formulas, «This being, that 
appears ». «They appear not out of one self, or out of another self, nor 
at haphazard, they are not really produced, they appear in interdependent 
apparitions ».* 

The whole of phenomenal life is represented as a wheel in twelve 
parts. It is conditioned, i. e., the whole series is conditioned, by 
the central element of our limited knowledge (1). When the element 
of absolute knowledge is developed, the mirage of phenomenal life 
vanishes and eternity is attained. In phenomenal life prenatal forces (2) 
produce a new life (3) which develops gradually its physical and mental 
constituents (4), its six senses (5X five outer and one inner sense, 
sensations (6) and feelings (7); a conscious life is produced in the full 
grown person with his desires (8), free actions (9) and occupations (10), 
after which comes a new life (11), a new death (12) and so on without 
interruption, up to the moment when the element of Ignorance which 
dominates the whole series is extinct, and Nirvana is reached. 
There is no strictly logical proportion in the twelve stages into which 
scholasticism has framed the special theory of interdependent elements. 
One of them rules over the whole of the series (1), another (2) refers 
to a former, eight (3 — 10) refer to a present life and the two last 
(11—12) to a future life. 3 The present is attached to the former and 
is the source of the future, according to the laws of interdependence, 
without any necessity to assume an abiding principle in the shape of 
an eternal Soul or an Ego. Kamalasila says: 4 « There is no contradiction 
at all between the denial of a real personality and the fact that former 
deeds engender a capacity of having a consequence », neither does it 
interfere with the fact that « there is not the slightest bit of reality 
which does survive in the next 5 moment; nothing survives, the next 


^SP., p. li. 13. 

* Cp. above, p. 133. ... 

3 Two members of the series — avidyCi, eatnskara refer to a ormer , 
two — jati and jara-marana to a future one, the remaining 8 members to a pre- 
sent life. In Mahay ana the 12 nidanas are called samkleSas « great impe ime ^ 

are distinguished into three classes: three kleia-samklesa ai ya , 
u Pddana, twoj karma-samklesa — samikara, bhara, and the remaining 

members are styled jati-samkleSa. 

4 TSP., p. 182. 19. 

5 Ibid., p. 183. 12. 
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arises in mutual dependence on the former. The fact of memory is also 
sufficiently explained by causal laws without assuming a « store house » 
of former impressions. Neither are bondage and deliverance the 
properties of some one who is being bound up and then delivered. But 
the elements of ignorance, of birth and death produce the run of 
phenomenal life, they are called bondage; when these elements disap- 
pear in the face of an absolute knowledge, the ensuing pure conscious- 
ness is called deliverance, for it has been said ((consciousness itself, 
polluted by passions and ignorance, is phenomenal life, that very con- 
sciousness when freed from them is called deliverance x. 1 

The generalized theory of causation applies the same principles of 
denying the existence of any permanent element and of assuming 
exclusively an interdependence between separate impermanent elements 
to all phenomena in general, i. e., to all sense-data, to sensations, 
ideas and volitions. Every individual fact, every point-iilstant of reality 
is conditioned, according to this theory, by a sum total of causes and 
conditions; this totality can then be analysed in some special lines of 
causal dependence. 

The different lines of such causal dependence are differently 
represented in the schools of the Hlnayana. This alone could be 
a sufficient proof of the later origin of the doctrine. The school of the 
Sarvastivadins distinguishes between four conditions and six kinds 
of causes. There is no hard and fast line of demarcation, at that stage 
of the doctrine, between what a cause and what a condition is. The 
list of six causes seems to be a later doctrine which came to graft 
itself upon the original system of four « conditions ». These conditions- 
causes are the following ones: 

1. Object-condition; 8 this cause embraces everything existing. 
All elements, 3 so far they can be objects of cognition, are object 
causes. 

2. The immediately preceding and homogeneous condition; 4 it 
represents the immediately preceding moment in the stream of thought 
and is thus intended to replace the Ego or the inherent cause 3 
of the Vaisesikas. It originally referred only to mental causation, 


1 Ibid., p. 184. 

3 alambana-pratyaya. 

3 sane dharmah = chos. thams-cad ( dmigt-rgyu ). 

4 samanantara-pratyaya. 

* samavayi-ldrana. 
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but later on, under the name of a «creeping caused or causa 
repens , it came to replace the causa materialis or the inherent cause 
in general. 

3. The efficient, decisive or « ruling » condition,* as its name indi- 
cates, is the cause which settles the character of the result, e. g., the 
organ of vision in regard of visual sensation. 

4. The (-cooperating condition-), * such as light etc., in regard of 
visual sensation. With the preceding one they include together all 
things existing, since all elements are more or less interdependent. 

The set of «six causes'- is the following one: 

1) The general cause; 1 * 3 4 it has already been explained above, it also 
includes all elements of existence. 

2) and 3) -Simultaneous- 5 cause and -interpenetrating-- 6 cause 
are defined as mutual causation. The second refers only to mental 
elements, viz, to the fact that the element of pure consciousness, 7 8 
although a separate element, never appears alone, but always in 
company of other mental elements, 6 feelings, ideas and volitions. The 
first refers predominantly to the law according to which the funda- 
mental elements of matter, 9 the tactile elements, although they are 
also assumed as separate elements, never appear singly and without 
the secondary elements 10 of colour etc. Both these causes are evidently 
intended to replace the category of inherence assumed by the Realists. 

4) The -homogeneous cause- 11 * 13 with its corresponding -automatical 
result » 18 are intended to explain the homogeneous run of point-instants 
which evokes the idea of duration and stability of all objects. 

5) -Moral cause - or Karma; 18 it refers to every deed having a pro- 
nounced, either good or bad, moral character. It works predominantly 


1 upasarpana-pratyaya. 

3 adhipati-pratyaya. 

3 sakakdripratyaya. 

4 karana-hetu. 

5 sahabhii-hetu. 

6 samprayukta-hetu. 

‘ rijhdna-cittn. 

8 caitta. 

mahd-bhuta. 

10 bhautika. 

11 sabhaga-hetu. 

15 nisyanda-phala. 

13 vipaka-hetu — karma. 
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together with organic development or with the «cause of growtlm 1 
which constitutes the vanguard or the rampart, behind which the forces 
of merit or demerit influence the formation of life. 2 

6) Immoral or « all-powerful » cause; 3 under this name the diffe- 
rent passions 4 and habitual wavs of thought of the ordinary man are 
understood, which prevent him from seeing the origin and essence of 
empirical reality and thus prevent him from becoming a Saint. 

The result can be of four different kinds, either « automatical » 5 
or «anthropomorphic », 6 or « characteristic », 7 or "Final Deliverance ». 8 9 
The first two have already been explained, the third corresponds to our 
usual idea of a result, e. g., a visual sensation in regard or the organ 
of vision. The last is Nirvana, as the final result of all life. 

The Ceylonese school, as already mentioned, has mixed up the 
special form of the law of causation in twelve consecutive stages of a re- 
volving life with the general law which distinguishes 21 different lines 
of causation. These 21 lines are easily reducible to the four and six 
lines of the Sarvastivadins. 

In the Mahayana period the doctrine of Dependent Origination is 
emphatically proclaimed as the central and main part of Buddhism. 
But its interpretation is quite different. Interdependence means here 
Relativity® and relativity means the unreality 10 of the separate 
elements. They are relative «as the short and the long », 11 i. e., they 
are nothing by themselves. The doctrine of the twelve stages of 
life is declared to refer to phenomenal, unreal, life only. 12 The general 
theory of causation, the theory of the "four conditions », is denied 
likewise, as conditional and unreal. 13 But the idea of ((Dependent 
Origination » itself which here means the idea of the Cosmos, becomes 
the central idea of the New Buddhism. 


1 upacaya-hetu. 

* Cp. AKB., I. 37, cp. CC., p. 34. 

3 sarvatraga-hetu. 

4 kleia. 

5 nisyanda-phala. 

6 purusakara-phala. 

1 adhipati-phala. 

8 visamyoga-phala. 

9 paraspara-apeksatm = pratitya-samutpannatia — itinyaid = dharmata. 

13 iunyatva = svabhava-sunyatva. 

11 dirgha-hrasva-mt. 

I* Cp. my Nirvana, p. 134. 

is Ibid. The doctrine of the «six causes# seems unknown to Nagarjuna. 
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The meaning of the term « Dependent Origination » has changed 
once more in the latest, idealistic, school of Mahayana. It does no 
more refer to a motionless Cosmos the parts of which have merely 
an illusive reality. Dependent Origination, on the contrary, means here 
Motion , 1 a Cosmos which is essentially kinetic. 

The contrast between the two interpretations of the principle of « De- 
pendent Origination » in Manayana is clearly shown in the initial verses 
of the treatises of Nagarjuna and Santiraksita which can be viewed 
as the exponents of the ideas which prevailed in the first and in the 
second period of the Mahayana respectively. These initial verses contain, 
as usual, a reverential salutation to Buddha, and praise him as the 
creator of the doctrine of ((Dependent Origination*). This doctrine is 
at the same time shortly but pregnantly characterized. Nagarjuna 
says* — «I salute the Buddha who has proclaimed the principle of 
Dependent Origination, according to which there is no plurality, no 
differentiation, no beginning and no end, no motion, neither hither nor 
thither ii. Santiraksita says — «I salute the Buddha who has 
proclaimed the principle of Dependent Origination, according to which 
everything is kinetic, there is no God, no Matter, no Substance, no 
Quality, no (separate) actions, no Universals and no Inherence, but 
there is strict conformity between every fact and its result 


§ 9. Some European paballejls. 

Although the Buddhist doctrine of causation has attracted the 
attention of scholars at the very outset of Buddhistic studies in Europe, 
its comprehension and the knowledge of its historical development 
have made till now but very slow progress. There is perhaps no other 
Buddhist doctrine which has been so utterly misunderstood and upon 
which such a wealth of unfounded guesses and fanciful philosophizing 
has been spent. We neither have any knowledge of its pre-Buddhistic 
sources, which are probably to be sought in Indian medical science, 

nor do we know much about the vicissitudes of interpretation it receive 

in the schools of early Buddhism. Nay, although the literal translation 
of the Sanscrit and Pali words which have been framed for its designa 
tion cannot be anything else than Dependent Origination, the majon y. 


1 Calah prat ityasamutpadah, TS., p. 1. 

* For a more literal rendering cp. my Nirvana, p, 69. 
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of scholars imagined for it every meaning, possible and impossible, 
except the meaning of dependent origination. The reason for this 
partly lies in the circumstance that it seemed highly improbable, too 
improbable beside sheer logical possibility, that the Indians should 
have had at so early a date in the history of human thought a doctrine 
of Causation so entirely modern, the same in principle as the one accepted 
in the most advanced modern sciences. 

The framer of this theory in Europe S. Mach went through 
a course of reasoning somewhat similar to the Buddhistic one. When 
speculation is no more interested in the existence of an Ego, when 
the Ego is denied, nothing remains instead of it, said he, than the 
causal laws, the laws of functional interdependence, in the mathe- 
matical sense, of the separate elements of existence. Buddhism 
has pushed the separateness of these elements to its extreme limit, to 
the mathematical point-instants, but the formula of interdependence is 
always the same — «this being that appears ». 

Since the Buddhist theory of Causation is conditioned by its 
denial of the objective reality of the category of substance, it naturally 
must coincide, to a certain extent, with all those European theories 
which shared in the same denial. The objective reality of substance 
has been denied in Europe, e. g., by J. S. Mill, for whom substance is 
nothing but « a permanent possibility of (impermanent, i. e., momentary) 
sensation »; by Kant, for whom substance is but a mental Category; in 
our days by Bertrand Russel, for whom substances are not "permanent 
bits of matter", but "brief events », however possessing qualities and 
relations. For the Buddhist, we have seen, they are instantaneous 
events without qualities and relations in them. For the early Buddhists 
they are instantaneous flashes of specific energies, for the later 
Buddhists they are mathematical point-instants. There either is 
stability in the world or no stability, either duration or no duration. 
There cannot be both. A « short duration" is very simple from the 
empirical point of view, but from the point of view of ultimate 
reality it is an « unenduring duration". Things are evanescent by 
themselves, in their nature they can have no duration at all. This 
is the kind of an answer Dharmaklrti probably would have given 
to Mr. Russel. 

Against the Kantian idea that substance is a category forced upon 
us by the general nature of our reason and constructed by the reason 
on the basis of a "manifold of sensibility" — against this the 
.Buddhist would have probably nothing to object, since it implies the 
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acceptance of a double reality, the ultimate reality of the things by 
themselves and the constructed reality (i. e., unreality) of empirical 
tilings. Empirical causation, but not the transcendental one, is a 
category. 

The standpoint of J. S. Mill would probably have been shared, in 
the main, by the early Buddhists, since their moments are imper- 
manent .sense-data, sensible qualities without any substance. Stability 
and duration are for the Buddhist nothing but n chains of moments » fol- 
lowing one another without intervals. The notion of a «chain of mo- 
ments » corresponds very nearly to the modern notion of a « string of 
events». According to Mr. Russel the "String of events... is called one 
piece of matter.*, 1 * 3 and the events are « rapid, but not instantaneous 
changes..,* they are separated by «small time like intervals..® "The 
common-sense thing, says he, is a character which I should define as 
the existence of a first order differential law connecting successive 
events along a linear route*.. 4 This reminds us of the Buddhist view, 
with that difference that the events are instantaneous and succeed without 
intervals or with infinitesimal intervals. If, as Kamalaslla® puts it, 
"not the slightest bit of what was found in the former moment 
is to be found in the next following moment.., the change must be 
instantaneous. 

The interpretation of causal laws as laws of functional inter- 
dependence, the principle «this being that becomes », we have seen, 
is also a direct consequence of the theory of « Instantaneous Being... 
Causality obtains between point-instants, not between stabilities or 
durations. This is likewise the opinion of Mr. Russel, although we 
would expect him to assert that they obtain between small pieces 
of stability and small bits of duration. In the doctrine of a plurality 
of causes, in the contention that causality is a many-one relation, and 
in the doctrine of the infinite of causes, the doctrine, namely, that to 
every particular change there is a corresponding state ot the Universe 
of Being — in these two doctrines there is, it seems to me, an almost 


1 Analysis of Matter, p. 247. 

3 Ibid., p. 245. 

3 Ibid. On p. 372 the possibility is admitted that the interval between two 
points of one light-ray is zero. The interval nevertheless remains for the realist 
•something mysterious and unaccountable », ibid., p. 375. 

4 ibid., p. 045 

6 TSP., p. 182. 12. 
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exact coincidence between Buddhist views and the views recently 
expressed by Mr. Buss el . 1 * The same must be said regarding the 
repudiation of a series of prejudices connected with the common-sense 
realistic idea of causation. The prejudice that causes « operate »,* that 
they «compell » 3 the result to appear, the inclination to consider 
a causal relation on the anthropomorphic pattern , 4 the prejudice, 
further, that the result must be « similar » 5 to the cause — in all 
these cases the coincidence is striking. On the negative side the 
coincidence is almost complete. 

On the positive side there is all the difference which lies between 
a point-instant and a brief event. From the standpoint of ultimate 
reality there is but very little difference between a brief event and 
a long event, these characteristics are quite relative. But there is 
a great difference between duration and no duration. The point-instant 
is for Mr. Russel a mere « mathematical convenience”. For the 
Indian realists of the Nvaya school it is also, we have seen, a mere 
idea or a mere name. But for the Buddhist it represents transcendental 
or ultimate reality. As a limit of all artificial constructions of our 
reason, it is real, it is the reality. There is no other reality than the point- 
instant, all the rest, whether brief or long, is constructed by our reason 
on this basis. 

We must leave it to the general philosopher to appreciate the 
value and determine the place which these Buddhist speculations 
deserve to occupy in the general history of human thought, but we 
cannot refrain from quoting the eloquent words which the late Pro- 
fessor T. W. Rhys Davids has devoted to this subject He thus 
summarizes the impressions of a life-long intimacy with Buddhist 
ideas: « Buddhism stands alone among the religions of India in 
ignoring the Soul. The vigour and originality of this new departure 
are evident from the complete isolation in which Buddhism stands, in 
this respect, from all other religious systems then existing in the 
world. And the very great difficulty which those European writers, 
who are still steeped in animistic preconceptions, find in appreciating, 
or even understanding the doctrine, may help us to realize how difficult 


1 On the Notion of Cause, in Mysticism (1921), p. 187 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 192. 

3 Ibid., p. 190. 

* Ibid., p. 189. 

s Ibid. 
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it must have been for the originator of it to take so decisive and so 
farreaching a step in philosophy and religion, at so early a period in 
the history of human thought. . . The doctrine of impermanence of each 
and every condition, physical or mental; the absence of any abiding 
principle, any entity, any swb-stance, any «souli>, is treated, from 
the numerous points of view from which it can be approached, in as 
many different Suttas '). 1 


l T. W. Rhys Davids. Dialogues, v. II, p. 242. 

Etdurtetakr, I 
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CHAPTER III. 

SENSE -PERCEPTION 
(PRATYAKSAM). 

§ 1. The definition of sense-perception. 

The definition of what a thing really is, according to the Buddhists, 
can never be given. «If the thing is known, they maintain, its definition 
is useless, and if it is not known, it is still more useless, because it is 
impossible ii . 1 2 This of course does not mean that the Buddhists 
themselves did not resort to definitions on every step of their 
investigations and did not strive to make them as sharp and clear 
cut as possible, but it means that what a thing is in itself, what its 
essence is, we never can express, we know only its relations. The 
Indian Realists, just as their European consorts, the schoolmen and 
Aristoteles their master, believed that the things possess « essences », 
which it is important to point out. The definition of the element 
fire, e. g., witli them was — « the element which possesses fireness 
(or the essence of fire) is tire». a This «fireness» was for Indian Realists 
the essence 3 of fire and the definition an abridged syllogism which 
can be fully expressed in a mixed hypothetical form modo tollente , 4 
as, for instance, 

Whatsoever does not possess the essence of fire, cannot 
be named fire, (e. g., water). 

This element possesses fireness. 

It is fire . 5 

The Buddhists contended that such definitions are useless, since the 
«essences» do not exist. For them the characteristic feature of all 


1 N. Kandali, p. 28. 22. 

2 Ibid., p. 28. 15 where the definition of prthivi is given. 

3 svaritpa. 

* kevala-vyatirelci-anumuna. 

5 For the Buddhists this will be a defective syllogism. 
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our conceptual knowledge and of language, of all namable things and 
of all names, is that they are dialectical. Every word or everv 
conception is correlative with its counterpart and that is the only 
definition that can be given. Therefore all our definitions are concealed 
classifications, taken from some special point of view . 1 * * The thing 
defined is characterized negatively* What the colour <>blue» is, e. g., 
we cannot tell, but we may divide all colours in blue and non-blue. 
The non-blue in its turn may be divided in many varieties of colour, 
according to the same dichotomizing principle. The definition 
of blue will be that it is not non-blue and, vice versa, the 
definition of non-blue that it is not the blue. This Buddhist theory 
of names, which can be called Buddhist Nominalism 8 or the Buddhist 
Dialectical Method, will be treated later on. We mention it now, 
because the definition of sense-perception is framed with an evident 
reference to it. 

What knowledge is in itself we never will know, it is a mystery. 
But we may divide it in direct 4 and indirect . 5 The direct will be 
the not indirect and the indirect will be not the direct. We 
may take a view of knowledge which reduces it to physiological 
reflexes , 6 we nevertheless will have a division into reflexes direct and 
indirect, simple and conditioned , 7 i. e., reflexes and non-reflexes. 

The whole science of epistemology is built up on this foundation 
of a difference in principle between a direct and an indirect knowledge. 
We may call the direct source of knowledge sensibility and the indirect 
one — intellect or understanding, but the meaning of these terms will be 
that sensibility is not the understanding and that understanding is not 
sensibility. 

After having stated that there are only these two kinds of 
knowledge , 8 which he conventionally calls perception and infe- 
rence, Dignaga 9 turns to perception and says that this source 


i apeksa-rasat. 

* vydvrtti-va^at. 

apvha-riida. 

* suksat. 

5 parok^a. 

0 pratibliusa ( ndarsavat ). 

7 niyata — resp. aniyata — pratibhasa (ia the sense in which those terms are 
used in NET., p. 8. 8 ff.). 

8 Pr. samucc., I. 2. 

a Ibid., I. 3. 
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of knowledge is «non-constructive» which is only another way to 
state that it is direct, or not indirect. The name for inference in 
sanserif means literally « subsequent measurement », it is indirect 
knowledge by its very name. 1 * 3 * The existence of things can either be 
perceived directly or inferred indirectly, there is no other way of 
cognizing them. The exact measure of what is here direct and what 
is indirect must be established by the theory of cognition, but we will 
know it only when we have established what is direct without 
containing a bit of the indirect, and what is indirect without 
containing a bit of the direct, in other words, when we have established 
what is pure sensibility* and what is pure understanding.* «It is 
useless, says Dharmottara,* to mention such things as are unani- 
mously admitted by everybody. There is no quarrel about understanding 
the term « sense-perception » as a direct cognition by an observer 
whose attention is aroused, of an object lying in his ken. But this 
simple and obvious fact has given rise to many different interpretations, 
and the right view will be established through a critique and rejection 
of the wrong views. Thus it will be established negatively, per 
differentiam .\ The characteristics given to sense-perception by Dignaga 
and Dharmakirti have thus a double aim, 1) to distinguish this source 
of knowledge from other means of cognition, 5 and 2) to distinguish 
the Buddhist conception of it from the conflicting views of other 
schools. 6 Thus sense-perception will be established negatively and 
this is the only way to define it. 

The usual definition of sense-perception as that kind of cognition 
which is produced by the senses, or by a stimulus exercised by an 
object upon the senses, 7 is defective in many respects. It, first of all, 
takes no notice of the general feature of every real cognition qua 
cognition, that is to say, as a new cognition, 8 cognition of 
something new, not recognition. And such is only the first moment of 


1 anumana. There is an anumana-vikalpa and a pratyaksa- vikalpa, bat as 
a contrast to nirvikalpaka = kalpana-apodha, anumana is the representative of 
vikalpa. 

8 Suddham pratyaksam — nirvikalpakam. 

3 Suddha kalpand. 

* NBT., p. 6. 19. ff. 

5 anya-vyavrtty-artham. 

* vipratipatti-nirdkarandrtham. 

1 artha-indriya-sannikar?a-utpannam, NS. I. 1.4. 

s Cp. above, p. 64. 
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every cognition. Sense-perception, real sense-perception, or cognition 
by the senses, is only the first moment of perception. In the following 
moments, when the attention is aroused, it is no more that pure 
sense-perception which it was in the first instant. Moreover that 
usual definition contains a concealed confusion between the proper 
function of sense-perception and the function of other possible causes 
of it For sense-perception has its own function, its own object and 
its own cause. Its function is to make the object present to the 
senses , 1 2 not of course in the sense of forcibly s attracting it into the 
ken, but by the way of knowledge. Its object is the particular thing , 3 * 
since this alone is the real object which, beingreal and efficient, can produce 
a stimulus upon the senses. The cause, or one of the causes, is again 
the particular thing. The general feature of all knowledge is that one 
of the causes producing it is at the same time its object. How this 
cause is to be distinguished from other causes or, in other words, 
what is the fact of being an object, what is objectivity , 1 will be 
examined later on. Our main point at present is to determine the 
exact function of sense-perception. This function consists in signalizing 
the presense of an object in the ken, its mere presence and nothing 
more. To construct the image of the object whose presence has thus 
been reported is another function, executed by another agency, a 
subsequent operation which follows in the track of the first. Therefore 
the salient feature of sense-perception is that it is not constructive. 
It is followed by the construction of the image, but it is itself 
non-constructive. It is sense-perception shorn of all its mnemic 
elements. It is pure sense-perception. We would not call it sense- 
perception at all. It is sensation and even pure sensation, the sensational 
core of perception. Thus the function of sense-perception is sharply 
distinguished from the function of productive imagination. The first 
is to point out the presence of the object, the second — to construct its 
image. The full definition of sense-perception will accordingly accoun 
for this difference. It runs thus: perception is a source of knowledge 
whose function of making the object present in the ken is followed 
by the construction of its image . 5 This definition is very often repeated 


1 taksdt-kdritva-vyapara. 

2 na hathat, NBT, p. 3. 8. 

3 svalaksana, NBT, p. 12. 13. 

1 visayata (tad-utpatti-tat-sariipydbhydn). 

■' NBT, p. 3. 13; 10. 12. 
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and it amounts to the contention that only the first moment is really 
sense-perception, the subsequent image is mnemic. The final outcome 
of the Buddhist definition is something quite simple, viz, perception 
is sensation followed by conception, for conception is nothing but the 
image in a special context. The emphasis however is put on the word 
« followed i), and this makes the definition not simple at all, since the 
implications of this « followed » are many and deep. 

§ 2. The experiment op Dharmakirti. 

But, is not this single moment of pure sensation, just as its 
corollary the mathematical point-instant, a mere convention? Although 
produced by a stimulus coming from an external object, but from an 
absolutely propertyless pure object, is it indeed a reality? It is 
supposed to be absolutely stripped off from every vestige of an 
imaginative or constructive element. But is it not itself pure imagination? 
This question, as is well known, has been asked not only in India. 
The answer of the Buddhists is the same as their answer to the 
question regarding the reality of the mathematical point-instant. 
A single moment, just as an absolute particular, is not something 
representable in an image, it cannot «be reached, by our knowledge)', 1 
that is to say, it is not something empirically real. But it is the 
element which imparts reality to all the others. It is the indispensable 
condition of all real and consistent knowledge. It is transempirical, 
but it is not metaphysical, it is not a « flower in the sky. 

It is not a metaphysical entity like the God of the Naiyayiks, 
the Matter of the Sankhyas, the Universal and the Inherence of 
the Vaisesikas, or the Soul of all these systems. Dharmakrrti 
proposes to prove its reality by an experiment in the way of intro- 
spection. The metaphysical entities are metaphysical just because they 
are pure imagination, just because there is no point of reality, no 
moment of pure sensation to which they could be attached. They are 
•-unattainable as to place, time and sensible quality. But 
this point and this sensation are present, directly or indirectly, in 
every act of empirical reality and empirical cognition. This we can 
.indirectly prove by introspection. 2 Dharmakirti says — «That sensation 


1 XBT., p. 12. 19. 

2 pratyal'sam kalpanapodham pratyalseuaiva sidhyati , Pram. Vart, III, 125; 
cp. Anekantj, 207; cp. TS., p. 374. 7 £T. 
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is something quite different 1 from productive imagination — can he 
proved just by introspection . 2 Indeed, everyone knows that an image is 
something utterable (capable of coalescing with a name ). 3 Now, 
if we begin to stare at a patch of colour and withdraw all our thoughts 
on whatsoever other (objects), if we thus reduce our consciousness 
to a condition of rigidity , 4 (and become as though unconscious), this will 
be the condition of pure sensation . 5 If we then, (awakening from that 
condition), begin to think, we notice a feeling (of remembering) that 
we had an image (of a patch of colour before us), but we did not 
notice it whilst we were in the foregoing condition, (we could not 
name it) because it was pure sensation ». 6 

This experimemt ofDharmaklrti offers a remarkable coincidence 
with the one proposed by M. H. Ber'gson . 7 «I am going, says the 
French philosopher, to close my eyes, stop my ears, extinguish one 
by one the sensations... all my perceptions vanish, the material universe 
sinks into silence... I can even, it may be, blot out and forget my 
recollections up to my immediate past; but at least I keep the 
consciousness of my present, reduced to its extremest poverty, that is 
to say, of the actual state of my body». This consciousness, "reduced 
to its extremest poverty », is evidently nothing but Dharmaklrti’s 
moment of pure sensation, the present moment. Bergson adduces it 
as a proof that the idea of a nought is a pseudo-idea. The Buddhists 
refer to it exactly for the same purpose . 8 But it is at the same time 
a proof that there is a minimum limit of empirical reality and empiri- 
cal cognition, and this is just pure sensation. 


1 There is concomitance (tad-bhava-bhavita) between a point of external 
reality ( svatdksaua ) and sensation (pratyaksa). The concomitance is positive and 
negative: when there is a reality there is sensation, when there is no sensation 
there is no reality. The absence of sensation may be due to the absence of the 
object, or to its absolute unreality. The first is the case 1) when there is an 
i otermediate space (vyavadhdna) preventing sight, i. e., when the object is not in 

be ken, 2) when the object is absolutely unreal, i. e., metaphysical, unaccessible 
■n time, space and sensible quality (dcsa-knta-svabhava-viprakrsta), cp. TSP., 
p. 378. 17—18. 

2 prntyakseiia—svn-samviditena. 

3 idkalpo nama-samirayah. 

4 stimitena cetasa. 

•' aksa-ja matih. 

6 indriydd gatau. 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 293. 

6 Cp. above, p. 93. 
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Kamalaslla refers to the same experiment in the following pass- 
age . 1 * «At the very first moment * when an object is apprehended and 
it appears in its own absolute particularity, a state of consciousness is 
produced which is pure sensation . 3 It contains nothing of that content 
which is specified by a name. Thereupon, at a subsequent moment, 
when the same object has been attentively regarded, the attention 
deviates 4 towards the conventional name with which it is associated. 
After that, after the object has been attentively regarded according 
to its name, the idea of its (enduring) existence 5 and other (qualifica- 
tions) arise; we then fix it in a perceptual judgment . 6 Now', when 
these ideas, designating that same attentively regarded object by its 
name, are produced, how (is it then possible to deny that they) are 
nothing but mnemic... (since at that time the object has been not only 
perceived by the senses, but judged by the understanding). And where 
is the proof that the consecution of mental states which is here described 
is rightly observed ? 7 It lies in the (known fact) that when our attention 
is otherwise engaged, we can cognize (only) the bare presence of some- 
thing undifferentiated by any of its qualifications. Indeed, because the 
ideas of an (enduring) substance arise just in the manner here described, 
therefore, when the attention of the observer is otherwise engaged, 
when it is directed towards another object, when it is fully absorbed 
by another object, then, although he sees the object standing before 
him, but, since his attention is deturned from (the content) of the 
conventional name of the object he is facing, there is (at that time 
and) at the very first moment (of every perception) a mere sensation 
of something (quite indefinite), devoid of every possible qualification . 8 
If this were not the case and if every conscious state would refer to an 
object containing (in itself) all the qualifications suggested by its name, 
how could it then happen that the observer who is absent-minded 
(and who apprehends the object by his senses only), sees a bare 
thing, a thing devoid of all qualities ». 


1 TSP., p. 241. 5 ff. 

* prathamatarajn. 

3 aksdSritam upajdyate. 

* samaya-abhoga. 

3 sadriidi-pratyayah. 

« tad-vyavasdyitaya. 

7 alaksitah. 

8 sarva-upddhi-vivikta-vastu-matra-darianam. 
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Dignaga, quotes from the Abhidharmasutra a passage to the 
same effect . 1 * «A man who is absorbed in the contemplation of a patch 
of blue, perceives the blue, but he does not know that it is the blue; of 
the object he then knows only that it is an object, but he does not know 
what kind of object it is ». This quotation which is very often repeated 
by later authors would indicate that Dignaga had found the germ 
of his ideas of pure sensation already in the works of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. However, that school admitted three kinds of constructive 
thought and one of them « natural construction »,* being a germ of 
constructive thought, was supposed by them to be present even in 
every rudimentary sensation or sense-perception. 

§ 3. Perception and illusion. 

The second characteristic feature of sense-perception, considered 
as one of the two sources of right knowledge, is that it must not 
contain any sense-illusion . 3 * 5 * Indeed sense-perception can be reckoned 
as a source of trustworthy knowledge* only under the condition that 
the knowledge produced by a sensation does not represent an illusion 
of the senses. However it seems quite superfluous to mention this 
second characteristic of right sense-perception, because, according to 
the classification of the system, sense-perception is a variety of right, 
i- e., non-illusive, cognition. Dharmottara $ says that the definition 
would then have the following meaning — «that consistent knowledge 
which is direct, is consistent,)! a perfectly useless repetition of the 
term consistent through the term non-illusive. 

But the term <> illusion » is not univocal. There are different kinds of 
illusions. There is a transcendental illusion,* according to which all 
empirical knowledge is a kind of illusion, and there is an empirical 
illusion 7 which affects only some exceptional cases of wrong cognition. 
Knowledge can be empirically right, i. e., consistent, without being right 
transeendentally. E. g., when two persons are affected by the same 


1 Pr. aamucc. vrtti ad I. 4. The passage is verj often quoted (with the 
variations — samaargx , — samangx , — sangx), cp. TSP., 11 — 12. 

8 svabhava-vitarka, cp. AK., I. 33. 

3 abhranta. 

* pramana. 

5 NBT., p. 7. 16. 

* mtikhga-vibhrama. 

1 pratibhdaikx bhrantUx. 
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eye-disease, owing to which every object appears to them as double, 
their knowledge will be consistent with one another without being 
true, i. e., without being consistent with the knowledge of all other 
people. When one of them pointing to the moon will say, « there 
are two moons », the other will answer, «yes, indeed, there are two». 
Their knowledge is consistent with one another, although limited by 
the condition of their sense-faculties . 1 All empirical knowledge is just 
in the same position, it is limited by the condition of our sense- 
faculties . 2 If we would possess another intuition, an intelligible, non 
sensuous intuition which the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas alone possess, 
we would know everything directly and would be omniscient. But we 
cognize only the lirst moment of a thing directly, the operations of 
our intellect which thereupon constructs the image of the object are 
subjective. All images are thus transcendental illusions, they are not 
ultimate realities. In introducing the characteristic « non-illusive » 
Dharmaklrti had in view, according to Dharmottara, to indicate 
that in pure sensation, in that differential of all our knowledge, we 
are in touch with ultimate reality, with ihe uncognizable Thing-in- 
Itself . 3 The subsequent images, concepts, judgments and inferences 


1 Cp. Santanantarasiddhi, my translation. 

2 The term illusion bhrdnti—vibhrama is ambiguous, because it means both 
the transcendental (mukhyii bhrantih ) as well as the empirical one (prdtibhdsiki 
bhrantih). Inference, e. g., is illusive from the transcendental point of view 
( bhrdntam anumnnam) i but it is consistent ( satnvcidakam ) from the empirical one; 
cp. TSP., p. 390. 14 — samvaditve’pi (read so) na prdmdnyam istam. But in 
TS., p. 394. 16 — vibhrame’pi pramanata the term pramana is used in the sense 
of samvada. avisamvaditva means upadarHta-artha-prapana-sdmarthya. When 
sensation ( upadariana ), attention ( pravartana ) and conception ( prdpana ) refer 
to the same object, there is consistency {samvada). The moon and the stars are 
deSa-kdla-dkara-niyatah and therefore efficient, real and consistent, svocitdsu 
artha-kriydsu vijUdna-utpdda-ddisu samarthdh , but they are illusions from the 
standpoint of transcendental reality, when point-instants alone are real. Cp. NK., 
p. 193. 16 ff., and NBT., p. 5 fl. Ihe laws of Identity, Contradiction and empiricl 
Causality are the necessary conditions of logical thought or consistent thought, but 
this logical consistency goes along with transcendental illusion ( bhrdnti , apramanya). 
No other problem has so deeply interested the Indian philosophers, as the problem 
of illusion. The theories relating to it are numerous and very subtle. Vacaspa- 
timisra has devoted a special work to that problem, the Brahma -tattva- 
samiksa, but it has not yet been recovered. An abridged statement of the 
principle theories is found in his Tatp., pp. 53 — 57. 

3 NBT., p. 7. 13 — pratyaksam grdhye rupe (=parayndrtha-sati) avtparyasiam, 
bhrdntam hy anumanam tiapratibhase anarthe {= samvrtti-iati ) . . . 
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transfer us into the empirical, artificially constructed, subjective world 
and, in order to indicate this difference, Dharmakirti has introduced 
the characteristic of non-illusive into his definition of sense-perception. 
In the light of this interpretation « non-illusive » will mean non 
subjective, non-constructive, non-empirical, transcendental, ultimately 
real . 1 * The characteristic of being non-illusive would thus distinguish 
sense-perception from inference and the operations of the non-sensuous 
intellect, which are illusions from the transcendental point of view. 
The second characteristic would then become almost a synonym of the 
first. Pure sensation is passive or « non-constructive », therefore it is 
non-subjective, transcendentally true, non-illusive. 

So far Dharmottara. His interpretation, however, is evidently in 
conflict with the examples of illusions given by Dharmakirti. They are 
all examples of empirical illusions produced by an abnormal condition 
of the sense-faculties.* 

The necessity of mentioning the characteristic of non-illusiveness 
was indeed controversial among the followers of Dignaga, in the «own 
herd|» of the Master . 3 4 It was at first mentioned by Asanga, although 
we do not know with what intention ; 1 it was dropped by Dignaga, 
then reintroduced by Dharmakirti , 5 dropped again by some of his 
followers 6 and finally established for all the subsequent generations 
of Buddhist logicians by Dharmottara. 

In dropping the characteristic of non-illusiveness Dignaga was led 
by three different considerations. First of all, illusion always contains 
an illusive perceptual judgment. But judgment does not belong to the 
sensuous part of cognition. If we think to perceive a moving tree on 
the shore when the tree is stable, the cognition « this is a moving 
tree » is a judgment, and every judgment is a construction of the 


1 Dharmottara thinks that if the first characteristic, nirviJcalpaka, is interpre- 
ted as contrasting with inference, the second, abhranta , must be taken as 
repudiating misconceptions. But the contrary is also possible; abhranta will then 
prevent confusion with inference and ludpanapodha be directed against those who, 
like the Naiyayiks, deny the fundamental difference between sensibility and 
understanding, cp. N BT. , p. 7, cp. also TSP., p. 392. 9. 

a NB. and NBT., p. 9. 4 ft. 

3 sva-yiithydh, TSP., p. 394. 20. 

4 Cp Tucci, op. cit. It might have been a simple borrowing from NS., 

1.1.4. 

3 Cp. NK., p. 192. 

6 1 SP., loc. cit. 
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intellect, not a reflex of the senses. 1 In criticizing the definition of 
sense-perception produced by the school of the Naiyayiks, who 
included the characteristic of non-illusive into their definition of sense- 
perception, 2 3 Dignaga remarks that the « object of an illusive cognition 
is the object constructed by the intellect ». s « Sense-perception, qua 
pure sense-perception, i. e., pure sensation, does not contain any 
judgment, neither the right one nor the wrong one, because it is 
non-constructive. Therefore it cannot contain any illusion at all. 
This consideration of Dignaga falls in line with the above interpretation 
of Dharmottara, but, according to Dignaga, it makes the mention of 
<mon-illusiveness>i superfluous, because non-illusive transcenden tally, 
means nothing but non-subjective and non-constructive. The second 
characteristic would be a repetition of the first. 

A further consideration of Dignaga for omitting non-illusiveness is 
the following one. He wanted his logic to be acceptable to both the 
Realists who admitted the reality of an external object and to the 
Idealists who denied the reality of an external world. He thought 
apparently, like some modern logicians, 4 5 * that logic is not the proper 
ground to decide these metaphysical problems. The division of cognition 
into direct and indirect and the logical functions of judgment remain 
just the same in both cases, whether external reality is admitted or 
denied. Dignaga rejected Vasubandhu’s definition formulated in the 
Vadavidhi, « sense-perception is that knowledge which is produced 
by the (pure) object itself”, 8 because it could be given a realistic 
interpretation. He, for the same reason, resolved to drop the characte- 
ristic of non-illusiveness; it could be interpreted as excluding the view 
of the Yogacaras for whom all empirical cognition was a hopeless 
illusion. The definition which means that pure sensation is passive, 
non constructive, is acceptable for both parties. Jinendrabuddhi* 
says, « Although convinced that there is no possibility of cognizing the 
external object in its real essence, (Dignaga) is desirous so to formulate 
his view of the problem of the resulting phase in the process of 


1 According to Dharmottara the part « tree » is a right perception, the part 
« moving it is an illusion, cp. NBT., p. 7. 5 ff., and Tipp., p. 20. 14. 

2 NS., I. 1. 4. (pratyaksam )... avyabhicari... 

3 Pr. samucc. vrtti, ad I. 19 — yid-kyi yul ni IJchrul-pai yul yin = mano- 
visayo hi vibhrama-visayah. 

4 Cp., e. g., Sigwart, op. cit., I, p. 106 and 409. 

5 tato arthad utpannam jfidnam , cp. T a t p., p, 99. 

« Cp. vol. n, p. 387 ff; cp. Tipp., p. 19, and TSP., 392. 6. 
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cognition that it should satisfy both the Realists who maintain the 
existence of an external world and the Idealists who deny it». 

Kamalasila 1 * 3 contains a statement to the same effect, although 
he speaks of Dharmaklrti’s definition which' contains non-illusiveness. 
"The term non-illusive, says he, must be understood as referring 
to consistent knowledge, 8 not to that form which is the (ultimate) 
reality of the object. Because, if it were not so, since, according to the 
opinion of the Yogacaras, the external objects do not exist at all, the 
definition which is intended to satisfy both theories would be too 
narrow, (it would exclude the idealistic yiew)». 

In order to satisfy both the Realists and the Idealists Dignaga 
dropped the characteristic of non-illusive, and Dharmaklrti, although 
he reintroduced it, gave it an interpretation which did not militate 
against the idealistic view. 

Dignaga had a third and decisive consideration for avoiding the 
characteristic of non-illusiveness. Since this term admits of many 
interpretations, its introduction could in his opinion prove dangerous 
and even suicidal to the whole system. 

The system is founded upon a sharp distinction between two 
heterogeneous sources of knowledge. The senses, according to this 
principle, cannot judge. But if illusions, or wrong judgments, are put 
on the account of the senses, there is no reason why right judgments 
should not equally be put on the same account, as the Realists indeed 
maintain. The foundation of the system then will be exploded. The 
perception of every extended body is a sense-illusion, because 
"extension is never a simple reflex ». s The duration of a thing will 
likewise be an illusion, because only instantaneous reality corresponds 
to a simple reflex. The unity of a body, the unity of its parts 
consisting of a multitude of various atoms, will be an illusion, 4 just 
as the perception of one forest at a distance instead of the variety of 
trees of which it is composed is an illusion. If, on the contrary, these 
are declared to be right perceptions, where is the limit? Why should 
the perception of a double moon, of a firy circle when a firebrand is 


1 TSP., p. 392. 5 ff. 

8 samvaditva. 

3 NK., p. 194. 8 — apratibhaso dharmo’tti tthaulyam. Vacaspati explains — 
pratibhasa-kdla-dharmah pratibhasa-dharmah, i. e., a point -instant is noti 
extended. 

4 Ibid., p. 194. 12. 
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being rapidly turned, of a moving tree by a passenger on a boat etc., 
etc., be alone illusions? l 2 * <• The Master (Dignaga) has dropped the 
characteristic of non-illusiveDess, says Vaeaspatimisra, since that 
non-illusiveness is suicidal (for the whole system)». 2 

Dignaga, of course, does not deny that there are illusive or wrong 
perceptions, but they must be treated separately. Just as there are 
logical fallacies 8 or illicite inferences, just so are there fallacies of 
perception, 4 or cognitions illicitely put on the account of the senses, 
whereas they are produced not by the senses, but by the intellect. 
These would-be sense-perceptions are of four different kinds. 5 They 
are 1) illusions proper, as, e. g., fata morgana, they must be put on 
the account of the intellect, because they consist in mistaking by the 
intellect of some rays of light for water in the desert; 2) all empirical 
perception 6 is a transcendental illusion, for it consists in mistaking 
an objectivized image for external reality; 3) all inference and its 
result is illicitely treated as sense-perception; when we, e. g., say, 
«this is smoke, the mark of fire-, •• there is fire indicated by the 
presence of smoke», these judgments are really mnemic, though 
illicitely given the form of perceptual judgments; and 4) all memory 
and all desires, since they are called forth by former experience, 7 
are produced by the understanding, though they often are illicitely 
given the form of sense-perceptions. 

Dignaga thus generalizes the conception of an illusion and puts 
on the same line the empirical illusion, like fata morgana , and the 
transcendental one, represented by the whole of our empirical 
knowledge. His sense-perception is pure sensation laid bare of all 
mnemic elements. The characteristic of non-illusive in regard of pure 
sensation is out of place, because such sensation is neither wrong nor 
right. The real definition of Dignaga means that sensibility must be 


l Ibid., p. 194. 16. 

3 Ibid., p. 194. 17 — tad lyam abhrantata bhavatsv eva praharati ity upeksita 
acaryena. 

■"* hetv-abhusa. 

4 pratyaksa-abhasa 

5 The karika Pr. samucc. I. 8. can be thus restored — bhrantih samvrtti-saj- 
jfianam anumananumeyam ca ; smrtir abhiliisai ceti pratyaksabham sataimiram. 
cp. TSP., p. 394. 20. where sataimiram is explained as ajnanam, it is also explained 
as taimirika-jnanam; Jinendrabuddhi contains both explanations. 

u samvrttisaj-jHana. 

7 purva-atiubhaia. 
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distinguished from consistent thought-construction, which construction 
is the real guide of our purposeful actions . 1 

So far Dignuga. But Dharmakirti diverges in this point from 
his master. He reintroduces the characteristic of non-illusiveness into 
the definition, and his reasons are the following ones. 

We must distinguish between a sense-illusion and an illusion of 
the understanding. When we, e. g., mistake a rope for a snake, this 
illusion is produced by the wrong interpretation by the understanding 
of the matter presented to the senses. This illusion ceases, as soon 
as we have been convinced that the object is a rope and not a snake . 2 3 
But if a man sees a double moon because, owing to an eye-disease 
he sees everything double, this illusion will continue, even if he be 
convinced that the moon is single . 8 

There are moreover hallucinations 4 and dreams where the visions 
are present with all that vividness which is the characteristic feature 
of direct sense-perception . 5 They lack that vagueness and generality 
which is the characteristic feature of conceptual thought 6 They cannot 
be understood as a misrepresentation by the intellect of one thing 
for the other, because this thing is totally absent. If we stick to the 
definition that all conceptual thought is an illusion because it consists 
in mistaking one thing for the other, we must come to the absurd 
conclusion that hallucinations are right perceptions, because they do 
not consist in mistaking one thing for another . 7 


1 kalpana-apodhn — avisatnvadi-kalpand-apoQha, cp. TSP., 394. 21. 

2 TS.,: P . 392. 13 and TSP., p. 892. 23. 

3 Ibid., p. 394. 5 ff. 

4 niradhisth&nam jfianam — keSondraiK-vyilanani, cp. NK., p. 192.20, and 
TS., p. 392. 3. 

5 TSP., p. 392. 23. 

* Ibid.— no hi vikalpamividdhasya spasl art ha-prat ibhasata, cp. NK., p. 263. 13. 

7 Since the « constructiveness » (kalpana — yojana) which is the essence 

of the spontaneity of the understanding is defined as «the cognition 
of a real thing, i. e. oi a particular, in the guise of a general images ( samanya - 
dkara pratitir vastuni kalpana), such constructiveness will be absent in a halluci- 
nation, because there the particular external thing is absent. It will then be « non- 
constructive », it will fall under the definition and will be a right sense-perception. 
The same may happen to the « flower in the sky» and to vivid dreams. They are 
not constructions on the basis of a real sensation, therefore as « non-constructive » 
they may fall under the definition of right sense-perceptions. To guard against 
these fatal consequences the addition of the qualification <mon-illusive» is 
necessary, as thinks Dharmakirti. But if this < non-illusiveness » is carried up to 
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It would lead us too far, if we would go into all the details of 
this exceedingly interesting discussion on the nature of illusion and 
hallucinations . 1 Dharmaklrti maintains that there are illusions which 
must be put on the account of sensibility and that the characteristic 
of being non illusive is not superfluous in the definition of sense- 
perception as a source of right knowledge. Dharmottara concludes 
the debate with the following statement.® «The causes of illusion are 
various. They may lie in the external object or in the observer; they 
may be called forth by a disease of the sense-organ, but they also 
may be entirely psychical , 3 as the visions of mentally diseased people. 
But in all cases of illusion the sense-faculties are necessarily involved, 
they are in an abnormal condition)). 

Thus it is true that the senses do not judge, they contain no 
judgment at all, neither the right one nor the wrong one, but the 
senses being in an abnormal condition can influence the faculty of 
judgment and lead the understanding astray. 

This conclusion reminds us of Kant’s view when he maintains 4 
that «the senses cannot err, because there is in them no judgment at 
all, whether true or false. Sensibility, if subjected to the understanding 
as the object on which it exercises its function, is the source of real 
knowledge, but sensibility, if it influences the action of the under- 
standing itself and leads it on to a judgment, is (can be?) the cause 
of error)). 

Dharmaklrti seems moreover to have disagreed with Dignaga in 
the appreciation of the understanding in our cognition. According to 
the latter the understanding is a source of illusion, sinee it constructs 
images of reality instead of a direct intuition of it. Although 
Dharmaklrti shares in this opinion, intuition is for him much wider 
in extension than sensation. Sensation or sensible intuition is not tin 
only variety of direct cognition. The opposition is for him not between 
sensation and conception, but between direct and indirect cognition, 
or between intuition and conception. Sensible intuition is not the 


its transcendental limit, it will be fatal for logic, as thinks Dignaga, cp. NK. r 
pp. 191—194. 

1 A summary of them is found in TS. and TSP., pp. 392—396, and by 
Jinendrabuddhi ad Pr. samucc., I. 8. 

2 NBT., p. 9. 14. ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 9. 13 — •catadisu ksobham gatesu... adhyatmagatam vibhrama- 
kdranam. 

* CPR., p. 239. 
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only way of direct knowledge, there is moreover an intelligible 
intuition . 1 2 * * A moment of it is present in every sense-perception. 


§ 4. The varieties of intuition. 
a) Mental sensation 
(manasa-pratyaksa). 

The Sanscrit term for perception therefore contains more in 
extension than sense-perception alone, it means direct knowledge 
or intuition, as contrasted with indirect knowledge or knowledge 
by concepts. Sense-perception is only one variety of intuition. 
There is another intuition, an intelligible one. Ordinary humanity 
does not possess the gift of such intuition, it is the exclusive 
faculty of the Saint who, according to theory, is not a human, but 
a superhuman being. A moment of this intelligible intuition is admitted 
to be involved in every perception in its second moment, the moment 
following on pure sensation . 8 It is evidently nothing more than the 
element of attention following upon the moment when the incoming 
stimulus has affected the sense-faculty. The theory of cognition, after 
having established a radical distinction between the two sources of 
knowledge, the senses and the intellect, was in need of some explanation 
of their collaboration. After having separated them, the theory felt 
obliged to reunite them. In early Buddhism the origin of a perception 
was explained as an interdependent appearance of three elements, 
e. g., one element of colour (external), one element of the organ of 
sight (internal and physical), and one element of the sixth sense 
(internal and mental). The three together produced the sensation, or 
sense-perception, of a coloured surface. By establishing the radical 
difference between sensibility and understanding Dignaga was led to 
abolish the sixth sense, and to replace the physical sense-organ by 
pure sensation. Thus the perception of a patch of colour was explained 
as a moment of pure sensation followed by the construction of an 
image by the intellect. It became the business of the understanding 
to find out for the given sensation a place in the range of colours 
and other impressions. But the first moment of this work of the 

1 manasam yogi-jiianam, TSP., p. 892. 17. 

2 Cp. vol. H, Appendix III; this theory is not explained in detail in the TS. 

and TSP., but it is mentioned there, p. 396. 2. 

« b*t aky, I 
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understanding was imagined as analogous to pure sensation. It was 
also direct, intuitive, non-conceptive. The first moment of perception is 
thus, so to speak, a « sensuous sensation the second an « intelligible 
sensation ». We may call the first a moment of pure sensation and the 
second a moment of « mental sensation », in order to reserve the term 
of «intelligible intuition » for the mystic intuition of the Saint. 
Since this «mentai sensation » is an intermediate step between pure 
sensation and the work of the understanding, it will he mentioned 
once more in the sequel, when dealing with the problem of judgment. 

b) The intelligible intuition of the Saint 
(vogi-pratyaksaj. 

Our intuition is all the while sensuous. It is limited to a moment 
of vivid and bright reality which is immediately followed by the 
understanding trying to explain it in vague and general images, or 
concepts, vague because general. If we would possess the other intuition, 
the intuition by the intellect, which would understand reality as 
directly as we feel it in the first moment of sensation, our knowledge 
would be illiinited. We would know the remote as the near, the past 
and the future just as the present. We may imagine beings which are 
free from the limitations of our sensibility. Their cognition will not 
consist in a weary collaboration of two heterogeneous sources. They 
will have no need to cognize reality by a circuit of dialectical concepts, 
they will have only one method of cognition — direct intuition. Of 
their omniscience we cannot judge, because in order to judge of 
omniscience we must be omniscient ourselves, but w’e can imagine that 
this reality which we have such infinite pains of approaching in our 
limited constructions they would contemplate directly by an intelligible 
intuition. Productive imagination, we have seen, is a transcendental 
illusion, an illusion inherent in all our knowledge. Free from this 
illusion is only the intelligible intuition of the Saint. 

It seems that the theory of the two sources of knowledge and of their 
limited character, the inanity of imagination and the blindness of the 
senses were in need, as a counterpart, of a free intuition, in order to 
characterize our limited cognition by an illuminating contrast. Such 
must be the logical value of the theory of an intelligible intuition. The 
agnostic attitude of Dharmakirti is expressed with great decision and 
all logical sharpness. His Omniscient lieing is the unapproachable 
limit of human cognition. 
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cj Introspection 
(sva-samvedana). 

It is a fundamental thesis of the Sautrantika-Yogacara school 
that all consciousness is self-consciousness . 1 Every cognition 
of an external object is at the same time a cognition of that cogni- 
tion. Every feeling and every volition are, on the one side, connected 
with some object, but they also are, on the other side, self- 
conscious. AVe are thus possessed of nan awareness of our awa- 
reness n. Knowledge is self-luminous . 2 Like a lamp which illumines 
the neighbouring objects and its own self at the same time, not being 
dependent on a foreign source of light for its own illumination, just, 
so is knowledge self-luminous, since it does not depend on any other 
source of conscious light in order to be known. The Sankhyas and 
the medical schools maintained that knowledge consists of something 
like physiological reflexes, unconscious in themselves, but receiving 
a borrowed consciousness from the Soul. For the Buddhists 
consciousness is not divided between a Soul and an inner sense; the 
inner sense, the » sixth » sense, is itself pure consciousness. The 
Sautrantika-Yogacara school brushes this «sixth» sense away, 
just as the Soul was brushed away by their predecessors of the 
Hrnayana. They maintain, that « if we did not know that we perceive 
a blue patch, we never would have perceived it ». 3 « All (simple) 
consciousness, as tvell as all mental phenomena, are self-conscious ", 
says Dharmakirti . 4 That is to say, simple consciousness . 5 the mere 
fact of our awareness of something quite indefinite in the ken, and 
all constructed, complicated mental phenomena , 6 images, ideas, as well 
as all feelings and volitions, in short all mental phenomena qua 
mental, are self-conscious in themselves. 

This does not interfere with the fact that there are instinctive 
thoughts and actions . 7 Instinct, habit, Icarma retain in the Sautrantika- 


1 jnanasya jnfinam —jrtdna-armbhava. 

2 svayam-praka&a. 

3 Cp. SDS., p. 30, where Dharmakirti’s verse is quoted, apratyakso- 
palambhasya nartha-drstil} prasidhyati. 

* NR, I. 10, p. 11. 

s citta — rijndnam = manas. 

6 catlta = citta-samprayukta-samskara. 

7 vasana — samskara = karma — ct'tann. 
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Yogacara school all the importance which usually devolves upon them 
in Indian philosophy. Some actions are ^wasi-automatical, because the 
incoming stimulus is followed straight off by a purposeful action . 1 2 
But this only seems so, because the intermediate complicated process, 
being habitual and very rapid, escapes discursive introspection. That 
does not mean that it is unconscious or not self-conscious altogether. 
The action of a new-born child when it stops crying and presses its lips 
on its mother’s breast is self-conscious in that sense . 8 Self-consciousness 
in this sense is a synonym of life. 

The full connotation of this theory of self-consciousness can be 
elicited only by contrasting it with the doctrines of other schools and 
after considering its history in India and Tibet. This however is a vast 
subject wanting special treatment. The following breef indications 
will be sufficient at the present place. 

The standpoint of the Sank hy as and the medical schools has 
been already mentioned. Self-conscious is only the Soul of the Indivi- 
dual, as a separate, eternal, unchanging substance. All the process of 
cognition, all its forms as well as feelings and volitions are unconscious 
in themselves. There are five outer senses and their respective objects, 
and there is an inner sense 3 with the threefold functions of an 
unconscious feeling of individuality , 4 an unconscious feeling of the 
desirable and undesirable 5 * and an unconscious function of judgment . 3 
These functions become conscious through the light thrown upon 
them by the Soul. Similarly the perception of external objects by the 
senses is a process unconscious in itself, but receiving consciousness 
through a reflection in the Soul. Introspection is thus explained on 
the pattern of external perception. The sixth or inner sense is the 
organ of the Soul for perceiving special objects, just as the five outer 
senses are also the organs of the Cognizer, or of the Soul, for percei- 
ving external objects. 

The triad of Soul, Organ and Object is retained in the realistic 
schools, as well as the principle of interpreting introspection on the 
pattern of external perception. They also assume a sixth organ or 


1 NBT., p. 4. 17. 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 12. 

3 antah-karana. 

4 ahamleara. 

5 manas. 

® buddhi. 
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inner sense , 1 2 coordinated to the five organs of the outer senses. But 
the Soul is no more an unchanging substance consisting of pure 
consciousness. It possesses « qualities » which are passing mental 
phenomena inhering in the eternal Soul. They cannot, however, be 
cognized by the Soul directly, because cognition, being an action, 
cannot become its own object, just as the edge of a knife cannot cut 
its own edge. For the Mimamsakas Soul and consciousness are 
synonyms, consciousness is not a quality of the Soul, but its essence . 3 
In Nyaya-Vaisesika consciousness is only a passing phenomenon 
produced in the Soul through an interaction with the inner sense- 
organ. By itself it is unconscious «as a stone ». 3 This difference in 
the conception of the Soul in the two realistic schools involves 
a difference in their respective explanations of introspection. For the 
Mlmamsaka self-consciousness is an inference, for the Naiyayik it 
is a separate perception. When a jar is perceived by vision, the 
Mrmamsaka maintains, a new quality arises in the jar, the quality 
of «cognizedness ». 4 The presence of this quality in the jar allows us 
to infer the presence of a cognition intheEgo. 5 In Nyaya-Vaisesika 
the rule that the Soul cannot cognize otherwise than through the 

medium of the senses holds good for the outer as well as for the 

inner objects . 6 7 When the perception of an external object, say, a jar 
is produced in the Soul in the form of the judgment «tbis is a jar», 
the perception of that perception, i. e., self-perception, follows in a new 
judgment 1 of the form *>I am endowed with the perception of this 

jar». «When pleasure and pain, which are qualities inherent in the 

Soul, are grasped, the interaction between the inner organ and the 
quality of pleasure is the same as the interaction between the organ 
of vision and the quality of a colour inherent in the jar «. 8 Nay, the 


1 manas, which is here quite different from the manas of the Buddhists. 

2 jflana-svarupo, na tu jilana-gunaran alma. 

3 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 54 ff. 

4 jAatata, cp. NK., p. 267. 12. 

5 There is thus a remarkable coincidence between the extreme Realists of 
India and the American Neo-realists and behaviourists. On both sides images are 
denied (nirakaram jAanam) as well as introspection. B. Russel (An. of Mind, 
p. 112) thinks, just as the Mlmamsaka, that «the relation to the (inner) object is 
inferential and external ». Prabhakara rallies to the Buddhists ( atrna svayam- 
prakaSah). 

« Cp. NBh., p. 16. 2. 

7 anu-vyavasaya. 

8 Cp. Tarkabhasa, p. 28. 
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Ego itself is cognized in the same manner. When the cognition of the 
Soul is produced by the inner sense in the form of an Ego, this cogni- 
tion is a new quality arising in the previously unconscious Soul . 1 In 
this process the organ is the internal organ, the object is the 
unconscious Soul, its cognition is a new quality produced in that Soul. 

In Hinayana Buddhism the Soul as a substance, as well as its 
qualities disappear. But the triad of Consciousness, Organ and Object 
is retained, as well as the interpretation of self-perception on the pattern 
of external perception. There is also a « sixth » organ , 2 in regard 
of which all mental phenomena are its « objects ». 3 It represents a pas- 
sing stream of pure consciousness, it cognizes the mental phenomena 
as its own objects directly, and the external objects indirectly, in asso- 
ciation with the five outer senses, according to the rules of Dependent 
Origination. 

To all these doctrines Dignaga opposes an emphatic denial. 
He says , 4 

No objects are the feelings, 

No (sixth) sense is the intellect . 5 6 

There was no universal agreement between the schools of the 
Hinayana in regard of the position of the sixth sense. Someofthem, 
like the Sarvasti vadins, identified this sense with the intellect. For 
them pure consciousness, inner sense and intellect or understanding 
are the same thing .' 1 But others, like the Theravadins, assume 
a sixth or inner sense 7 along with the element of consciousness. In 
his controversy on this point with the Naiyayiks Dignaga calls 
attention to the fact that they themselves mention only five sense- 
organs in the aphorism in which the senses are enumerated . 8 But 
Vatsyayana 9 sticks to the rule that the Cognizer, i. e., the Soul, 
cannot cognize otherwise than through the medium of an organ. 


1 Ibid. 

2 mana-indriya — dyatana No. 6. 

3 visaya = dharmah — dyatana No. 12. 

4 On the theory of cognition in Hinayana cp. my CC., p. 54 tf. 

r ’ Pr. Jamacc., I. 21, cp. NVTT., p. 97. 1. — na suJthadi prameyam v a, mono- 
tasfindriydntaram. 

6 AIv., IT. 34 — eittam, mano, vijndnam ebartham. 

7 hadaya-dhdtu. 

X NS., I. 1. 12. 

* NBh., ad I. 1. 4, p. 16 2 ff. 
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«In every case of sense-perception, says he, the Cognizer 1 2 judges 3 4 
through the medium of a sense-organ, because if the sense-organ is 
destroyed, the corresponding subsequent judgment 3 (in the form 
"I am endowed with the cognition of this jar») does not arise». »But 
then, says an objector, you must explain the perception of one’s own 
Self, and one's own feelings and ideas? » «This is done, answers 
Vatsyayana, through the inner sense-organ, because the inner sense is 
surely an organ, although (in the aphorisms of Nyaya) it is 
reckoned separately, since it differs in some respects (from the other 
organs)... There is (in this aphorism) no special denial (of a sixth 
organ, and this silence) is the sign of approval ». «But then, says 
Dignaga. if the absence of a statement to the contrary is a sign of 
approval, neither would it have been necessary to mention the (five 
outer) senses (since in regard of them there is universal agreement) ».* 

Dignaga denies the existence of an inner sense, and replaces it 
by his nmental or intelligible sensation ». 5 All cognition is divided 
into subject and object, an apprehending part and an apprehended 
part. But the apprehending part is not further divided into another 
subject and another object. Consciousness is not split into two parts, 
the one watching the other. It is a mistake to interpret introspection 
on the pattern of external perception. 

Dharmottara’s argument in favour of a genuine and constant 
introspection is the following one. What is perception in the sense of 
direct sense-perception? It is a process in which the first moment of 
indefinite sensation is followed by the construction of an image of the 
perceived object . 6 «That form of the object, says he, in respect of 
which the direct function of sensation, that merely signalizes the 
presence of something in the ken, is followed by the construction 
of its image , 7 is sense-perceived ». We have unquestionably a feeling 
of our personal identity, of our own .Self. But is this feeling followed 
by the construction of au image of the Ego? Decidedly not. This 
feeling merely accompanies every state of our consciousness. When 


1 jnatr. 

2 vyai asriya. 

3 anu-vyavasaya. 

4 Pr. samucc., I. 21, cp. NVTT.,p. 97. 28. — anisedhad ujadttam ad, anyen- 
dnya-rutam vrtha. 

mdnasa-pratyaksa. 

<■ NBT., p. 11. 12. 

7 vikalpena anugamyute. 
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we perceive a patch of blue and at the same time experience a feeling 
of ease, this feeling of ease is not the image corresponding to the 
sensation - produced by the patch of blue. But when some external 
object, e. g., a patch of colour, is perceived, we at the same time 1 
are conscious of another thing, of something pleasant. This feeling is 
a feeling of the condition of our Ego». ■< Indeed, this form in which 
the Ego is felt , 2 3 is a direct self-perception , 8 consisting in being self- 
conscious. Thus at the time of experiencing a visual sensation we 
simultaneously experience something else, something additional, 
something accompanying every mental state, something different 
from the perceived external object , 4 something without which there 
is absolutely not a single mental state , 5 and this something is our 
own Ego. 

There is therefore an awareness of knowledge. It is unquestionably 
a mental fact , 6 a feeling of the Ego; it is direct, it is not a construc- 
tion 7 and not an illusion, it therefore falls under the definition of 
sense-perception, as one of its varieties. 

In this connection the theory must be mentioned which denies 
the existence of indifferent, desinterested states of consciousness. The 
Ego is always emotional in some, be it very slight, degree. Objects 
are either desirable or undesirable, there are no indifferent ones. 
They are either to be attained or to be shunned. The indifferent 
which are assumed in realistic schools are only seemingly indifferent, 
they fall in the class of those that are to be shunned, since not to be 
desired means to be shunned. Neither are there interruptions in the 
stream of consciousness in a living being. Even in the state of deep 
sleep and in the cataleptic trance there is some kind of conscious life 
going on. Moreover consciousness is always a preparation for action, 


1 tulya-kdlam, NBT.. p. 11. 9. 

* yena rupena atma vedyate, ibid., p. 11. 8; dtma is here, of course, not the 
substantial dtma of the Spiritualists and Realists. 

3 tad rupam atma-samvedanam pratyaksnm, ibid. 

* nllady-arthdd any at, ibid. 

• r ’ ndsti so kacit ciita-avasthd yasydtn dtmanah samvcdanam na pratyaksnm 
syat, ibid. 

6 jftanam eva. 

1 This self-consciousness is nirvikalpala only in respect of l at pan a = iabda- 

samsarga-yogyata, but evidently not in respect of the other primordial or 
transcendental kalpana = grahya-grdhaka-kalpana. Some Tibetans on this score 
maintain that self-consciousness is already a construction of our imagination. 
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by its very essence it is such. It can consequently never be absolu- 
tely desinterested. The Ego as an element of interestedness accompa- 
nies every conscious state. 

Thus the Ego of Indian philosophy after having been enthroned 
as the Highest Brahma in the Upanishads, is constituted as a pure 
substance in Sankhya and as a qualified substance in the Realistic 
schools. It then descends in Hinayanato the position of a simple 
stream of thought with the functions of a sixth sense. It looses even 
that position in the logical school and becomes an accompanying 
element of every mental state, a kind of "transcendental appercep- 
tion", transcendental because the bifurcation of consciousness into 
subject and object precedes every possible experience. It then belongs 
to the a priori conditions of a possible experience. However, as will be 
seen later on , 1 at the end of its career, in the reformed Vedanta, 
in the Madhyainika school and the mixed schools of Madhyamika- 
Svatantrika-Sautrantika and Madhyamika-Prasangika-Yoga- 
cara it again soars up and reasserts its position of the Highest 
Brahma . 2 


§ 5. History of the Indian views on sense-perception. 

The earliest systematical view of perception is represented by the 
theory of the Sankhyas. According to this system, as already 


1 Cp. on this point E. Obermiller’s translation of U ttara-tantra in 
the latest Acta Orientalia. 

2 This, of course, is only a very breef account of the Indian views in respect 
of what «ever since Hume’s time has been justly regarded as the most puzzle in 
psychology » (W. James). It will be noticed however that the Hinayanists, since 
they describe the self ( pud gala ) as an aggregate ( tamsiara-sanmha ), of which each 
part, aB to its being, is a separate fact ( dharma ), fall in line with the Associationists 
in England and France and the Herbartians in Germany; Vedanta, Sankhya 
and the Indian RealistB favour a Spiritualist theory, compared with, which the 
theory of the Buddhist logicians can be characterized as a kind of Transcendenta- 
list theory. Kant, as is well known, had besides his theory of a Transcendental 
Apperception, a theory of an « inner sense*, which can be stimulated by our internal 
objects [a dor innere Sinn von uni selbst nfficiert werdea), just as the outer senses 
are stimulated by external objects. This part of Kant’s theory coincides almost 
completely with the Naiyaika view. Nay, even the perception of the Ego is on 
both sides produced through the inner sense — nder Gegcnstand des inneren Sinnes, 
das Ich», {CPR-, p. 47-?). This must be rendered in Sanscrit as dtmd dntarasya 
idriyasya arthah, and we find this stated exactly in the Tarka-Bhasa, p. 28. 
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mentioned above , 1 * all the variety of changing perceptions are 
physiological reflexes, unconscious by themselves but receiving a bor- 
rowed consciousness from the light reflected upon them by the 
Soul. The Internal Organ 3 4 is one of the first evolutes of pri- 
mordial matter; it is called the Great Principle , 3 because it is 
dlimited in its action, it embraces everything cognizable. It is assisted 
by five outer senses, every one having its own respective limited 
field of objects. These agents assume in the act of cognition each its 
own part; the outer sense perceives, the internal organ 
judges, the Soul illumines.* 

The medical schools likewise assume a Soul, an Internal Organ, 
and five outer organs of sense. The stuff, out of which these five organs 
are composed, corresponds to the five kinds of external matter. Every 
organ is active only in its own limited field, because of the principle 
that similar can be apprehended only by similars, a principle, as is 
well known, also assumed by the philosophers of ancient Greece. 
The organ of sight, e. g., can apprehend only colours, because both 
the organ and the colours are of the nature of the element fire, etc . 5 
The internal organ is likewise physical, it consists of a single atom 6 


1 Op. above, p. 161. 

3 huddhi — antah-larann, its fuuctiou being adhyavasaya cjudgmentw; tbe 
functions of nhnml dr a and mnnolt are associated with it. 

1 mahat. 

4 According to the definition of Isvarakrsna, kar. 5, perception is percep- 
tual judgment (prativisaya-adhyavasaya), but according to Varsaganya (Tatp., 
p. lOo. lu), it is met e sensation ( alocana-matram ), produced by tbe senses « assu- 
ming the form of the object » ( indriydndm artha-akdrena parinatdnam). The 
Slinkhya - sutras assume both the indefinite sensation ( nimkalpaka ) and the 
definite judgment ( savikalpaka ), with evidently only a difference of degree between 
them ; the real perception is for them the definite one. 

5 In the Sankhya system the five sense-organs and the five corresponding 
elements of matter are produced iu a parallel evolution from a rudimentary 
personality (ahamkdra\ they are therefore called products of a personality 
(ahamkarikani mdriyani). In the Ny'aya-Vaisesika, tbe early Yoga, the 
.Mima visa and the medical schools this principle is dropped, and the sense- 
organs are composed of the same atoms as the corresponding elements of matter 
( bhautikani mdriyani). The Buddhists assume as the seats of the five outer sense- 
faculties five special kinds of a translucent stuff ( rupa-prasada ). 

6 anutram atha caikatvam dvau gunau manasah smrtau, cp. Cakrapani ad 
I. 8. 5. The Realists therefore, just as the medical schools, denied the possibility of 
two simultaneous feelings or ideas since the internal organ could not at the same 
time be present in two different places. 
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of a special stutf. It moves with infinite speed inside the body from 
one seat of an organ to the seat of another organ, everywhere 
establishing a connection between the Soul and the organ of the outer 
sense. It may be therefore likened to a nervous current 1 2 imagined as 
something intermediate between the intelligent Soul and the physical 
organ. 

Besides assisting the outer senses in apprehending external objects, 
this internal organ has its own special field of action. It is employed 
not only about external sensible objects, but also about the internal 
operations of our minds , 8 * perceived and reflected on by ourselves. 
Internal or intelligible objects are: the Soul, the Judgment, the 
internal organ, and its special objects, feelings ideas, volitions etc . 3 
They are apprehended by the internal organ directly. 

We thus have the following arrangement. The outer senses 
assisted by the inner sense apprehend external objects. The inner 
sense 4 reflects- upon the operations of our minds and instinctively 5 
distinguishes between the desirable and undesirable objects. The 
judgment , 6 another internal organ, or another function of this organ, 
produces a clear and distinct perception, but the whole process wants 
to be illuminated by the light coming from the Soul which alone 
makes it conscious. This arrangement does not differ substantially 
from the Sankhya theory. The Intellect is sometimes reckoned as 
a sixth organ, but sometimes only the five outer sense-organs are 
mentioned . 7 On this occasion Cakrapani remarks 8 that this is not 
a contradiction. The medical science, says he, being the foundation of 
all other sciences , 8 can occasionally admit and approve of apparently 
conflicting opinions, for it does it alw'ays in a special context. In the 
chapter devoted to the sense-faculties their special features are indi- 
cated 10 and therefore they are distinguished from the intellect in its 

1 Prof.Garbe compares the indriyas of the Sankhyas with our ideas of 
the functions of the nervous system, Sankhya Phi)., p. 235. 

2 manasas tu emtyam arthdh , ibid., I. 8. 16. 

8 mono, mano’rtho, buddhir, dtma ca ity adhyatma-drarya-guna-samgrahah 

ibid , I. 8. 12. 

* niatiah, ibid. 

■< uha-matrena — nirmkalpakena, ibid., ad IV. 1. 20. 

« buddhi = adhyavnsaya, ibid. 

■ Ibid, IV. 1. 37 — 40. 

a Ad I. 8. 3. 

v sana-parisam idtttn Sasiram, ibid. 

io adhika-dharma-yogitaya, ibid. 
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own special sphere of a non-sensuous reflecting organ. But in other 
parts of his work Caraka includes the intellect among the sense- 
faculties and reckons, like the Vaise?ikas and the Sankhyas, six (resp. 
eleven) sense-faculties and organs . 1 * 

The realistic systems, the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, the Mimamsa, 
and the Jaina, likewise assume a Soul, an inner sense and five outer 
senses, but their parts in producing cognition are otherwise distributed. 

The function of judgment, i. e., real cognition, is shifted from the 
internal organ to the Soul. According to the Nyaya- Vaisesika it 
is a property of the Soul occasionally produced on it by a contact 
with the internal organ . 8 According to the Mimamsa it is 
consciousness itself . 3 Cognition is thus a judgment by the Soul 
through the organs. It is employed about external sensible objects 
through a double contact of the Soul with the internal organ and of 
the internal with the external one; and about internal objects, feelings, 
ideas and volitions, through the intermediate link of the internal 
organ. The internal organ loses here its function of judgment, but 
retains the functions of assisting the outer senses and perceiving, 
the operations of the mind itself. Sense-perception therefore includes 
a perceptual judgment. Indefinite sensation, although admitted, is but 
a feeble degree of perception. 

The Hlnayana Buddhists dropped the Soul altogether, but spiri- 
tualized the internal organ. The whole business of cognition was then 
thnist upon this internal organ. It was supposed to assist the outer 
senses in apprehending external objects and to cognize directly the 
internal operations of the mind. The intellect then became the sixth 
organ coordinated to the five external organs and having its own 
special objects in cognizing the internal world. <> According to the 
Vaibhasikas the eye sees, says Vasubandhu, the intellect cognizes ». 4 


1 In Sankya buddhi, ahamkdra, manas are three different internal organs 
having each its own function. In Nyaya -Vaisesika buddhi, vpalabdhi, jildna 
(not manas) are synonyms, NS., I. I. 15. In Buddhism citta, manas, vijftana are 
synonyms denoting pure sensation, but buddhi = adhyavasdya — nUcaya =savjhd 
mean conception, which is then an object of manas. In the idealistic schools 
ofMahayana pure sensation is termed pratyaksa and vijhdna becomes sal:dra, 

i. e., an image or conception. 

3 The atmd of Nyaya-Vaisegika is svato’cid rupam nityam, sarvagaUnn, 
cetana-yogad cetanam, na svarupatah, TS., p. 79—80. 

5 The atma of the Mimamsakasis caitanya- rupam. eaitanyam buddhi- 
laksanam, ibid., p. 94. 

4 AKB., I. 42. 
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According to the principle of Dependent Origination, cognition 
is interpreted in early Buddhism as the compresence 1 2 of at least 
three elements: pure consciousness, an object and a sense-organ. This 
produces sensation . 3 An image, conception 3 or judgment are produ- 
ced by the addition of the element of conception, but the element 
of pure consciousness is present in every cognition. It is entered 
into the system of elements as a sixth organ , 4 but Vasubandhu 5 
remarks that it is not an organ at all in the sense in which the 
other organs are understood to be organs; nevertheless for the sake 
of symmetry the intellect is reckoned as a sixth organ, because 
there is an analogy between, e. g., the organ of sight apprehending 
a coloured surface and pure consciousness employed in watching the 
operations of our mind perceived by ourselves. These operations are 
the special objects of the «sixth sense», while in the perception of the 
external sensible objects it only assists the work of the other senses. 
We thus have in early Buddhism already that sharp division between 
pure sensation and conception which, although in another arrangement, 
is so an outstanding a feature of Buddhist logic. The « sixth sense », 
which replaces here the sixth sense of the Sankhyas, of the me- 
dical and realistic schools together with their Soul, is entered 
into the system of elements as the « group of pure consciousness » 6 
and distinguished from the « group of concepts " 7 and the other 
groups. 

In Mahayana this arrangement is radically changed. The school 
of the Madhyamikas must be left out of account, because of their 
negative attitude to logic in general . 8 But the early Idealists, Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, when denying the reality of an external world 
converted the whole of cognition into a process of watching the 
operations of our own minds. Instead of an external world they 
assumed a -store of consciousness -. 9 This however was repudiated by 


1 sannipatah. 

2 sparfah — trayanam sannipatah. 

5 satyr la. 

4 mana-ayatana—sasthendriya — indriya ntara, cp. CC., p. 96. 

s AK. I. 16, cp. CC., p. 64. 

6 vij ildna -skandha . 

~ sanjrta-skandha. 

s Cp. my Nirvana, p. 141, n. 

2 ulaya-vyUdna. 
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Dignaga and Dharmakirti as a Soul in disguise . 1 * They then 
tinally established in Buddhist logic the two heterogeneous elements 
of a non-construetive pure sensation and a constructive or conceptual 
synthesis. This together with the theory of introspection and the 
theory of images and names are the fundamental features of Buddhist 
epistemology. 

The lesson to be derived from this historical development is that 
the idea of a pure, imageless consciousness has always been alive in 
Indian philosophy. We meet it in the «Soul» of the Sankhyas and 
the medical schools, in the imageless cognition of the Realists, in the 
"group of consciousness » or the «sixth sense" of Hlnayana, and in 
the "pure sensation" of the Logicians. But the latter alone maintain 
that ((sense perception is pure sensation", devoid of every mnemic or 
every intelligible element. For all the other schools who have intro- 
duced into their doctrine the difference between an indefinite and 
a definite perception the difference is only one of degree, sensation is 
an incomplete perception, real cognition is produced by the definite 
perception. But for the Buddhists it is just the contrary, real cogni- 
tion is pure sensation, because it is non-constructive and therefore not 
subjective, not artificial. It is the point where we come in touch with 
ultimate reality, with the Thing-in-Itsclf, with the pure object or pure 
existence.- This is also the reason why the later Vedantins rallied 
in this point to Buddhist logic. Utilizing a dictum of the Upanishads 
they defined sense-perception as the ((iiot-indirect " 3 knowledge which, 
as we have seen, is the real meaning of the Buddhist definition. They 
identified it with the direct feeling of the Absolute, the One-without- 
the-Second, the undifferentiated pure Brahma. 

The definition of the Realists mentions that sense-perception is 
produced by a sensory stimulus and that it includes the perceptual 
judgment. 

The definition of Asanga is verbally the same as the one by 
Dharmakirti, but it did not contain all its implications. 

Vasubandhu apparently had produced two definitions. The first ^ 
is the one he inserted in his «Yada-vidhi». It states that nsense- 
perception is that cognition which is produced from the object itself". ' 
By this emphasis of "itself" the ultimately real object, the mere 
efficiency of a point-instant is meant. This definition has been severely 


1 Cp. vol. II, p. 329, n. 

" j>ratyaksa = aparoksa, cp. my Nirviiua, p. 159, n. 2. 
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criticized by Dignaga, since it to closely resembles the first part of 
the definition of the realists, ('produced from a contact between object 
and sense-organ », and is apt to be misinterpreted in a realistic sense. 
In a subsequent work, Vada-vidhana, Vasubandhu probably 
corrected his definition and made it consonant with the one of Dignaga, 
but since the work is lost, we cannot know it exactly. 


§ 6. Some European parallels. 

We have seen that the main point at issue between the Buddhist 
theory of knowledge and its opponents in India is whether sense- 
perception in its strict meaning, qua sewse-perception, includes also 
the perceptual judgment or not. This question can also be asked in 
the form: is pure sense-intuition, or pure sensation, a reality? And 
that question is intimately connected with the further question: are 
there really two and only two separate sources of knowledge, sensibi- 
lity and understanding? We have seen that the doctors of the school 
of the Sarvastivadins who were great masters in the psychology of 
trance had noticed that our senses may be intensely absorbed in the 
contemplation of a blue patch, absorbed to the exclusion of any other 
incoming stimulus, while our understanding does not know anything 
about it, and we are not able to assert the judgment "this is blue». 
We have seen that Dharmakirti invites us to repeat an experiment 
in introspection which proves the reality of an element of pure sensa- 
tion. We have also seen that the Indian realists concede the point to 
a certain extent, in so far as they admit a double sense-perception, an 
indefinite, confused one and a definite one which includes a perceptual 
judgment. The Buddhist point is that there is a pure sensation, or 
intuition, which is followed 1 by a perceptual judgment. The contrary 
point is that there is a confused as well as a definite sense-perception 
and that the latter includes 2 a perceptual judgment. The difference 
seems to be very slight, yet it is fundamental, the whole edifice of 
Buddhist philosophy stands and falls with it. It is intimately connected 
with Buddhist ontology, the theory of Instantaneous lieality. Ture 
sensation in the ordinary run has no duration, i. e., it lasts for one 
moment only and is therefore empirically uncognizable and unutterable, 


1 rikalpena anugamyate. 

9 vyavasayatmaka, NS., I 1. 4- 
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unutterability is its characteristic mark. We therefore have called it 
the transcendental element of our knowledge, since although 
uncognizable empirically in itself, uncognizable in a sensible image, it 
is the indispensable condition of every empirical perception, and of all 
real knowledge in general. 

Others will be more competent to judge whether the history of 
European philosophy contains a doctrine partly or even completely 
coinciding with the Buddhist one. Our task is to represent the Indian 
theory also by the way of contrast in order to make it as clear as 
possible. Its fundamental principle seems to be quite clear, the 
senses and the understanding are different sources of cognition, different 
not in degree, but in substance, mutually the one the negation of 
the other. However both sources interact, and it is not always easy to 
disentangle their reciprocal parts in actual, i. e., empirical, cognition. 
Since the whole system is founded upon that distinction we shall have 
in the course of our investigation several occasions to revert to 
it and to point out the difficulties into which its consequences and 
implications are involved. Would European thought, in a similar 
juncture, appear to be involved in analogous difficulties, this indirectly 
would prove that the difficulties are essential and belong to the 
problem itself. 

Among European philosophers Reid is prominent by his sharp 
distinction of sensation from perception and from ideal revival. The 
word « sensation* connotes with him only a subjective state without 
implying any awareness of an external object. To have a sensation is 
only to have a certain kind of feeling due to an impression on the 
organs of sense, pure sensation would be purely affective consciousness. 
On the other hand, to have a perception is to be aware of an object 
by means of a present sensation. When sensation conveys a meaning 
it is no more a pure sensation, it becomes perception. Its meaning 
comes not from sensation, but from another source which is the same 
as remembrance and imagination. This theory seems to come very 
near the Indian distinction of pure sensation — nirvikalpakam 
pratyaksam, perception as a sensation coupled with imagination — 
savikalpakam prutyaksam, and ideal revival or pure imagination — 
lalpana-matram. However the distinction, though sharply formulated, 
did not lead in the hands of Reid to far reaching consequences and 
became half effaced in the hands of his successors. 

Neither Locke’s «idea», as a definite imprint made by outward 
things, nor the «idea» of Hume, which is a "feeling grown fainter », 
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make any sufficient distinction in kind between pure sensation and 
full perception . 1 

Although Leibniz clearly saw that perception was inexplicable on 
mechanical grounds 2 3 and was puzzled to find its transcendental origin, 
nevertheless sensation was for him but a confused perception. 

But Kant, at the beginning of his critical period, as is well known, 
reestablished the distinction. He thought that it had been « very much 
detrimental)) for philosophy that this essential and « genetic » difference 
became almost fully abolished. Imagination is for Kant a necessary 
ingredient of empirical perception. In this point there is a coincidence 
of his theory with the one of Reid and with the Indian one. But the 
question of pure sensation and pure imagination presents difficulties. 
The first is complicated by Kant’s distinction of sensation and intuition 
and the forms of an a priori pure intuition which are the forms of 
Time and Space. We have seen that, for the Buddhists, the forms of 
Time and Space are not an original possession of our mind, but are 
constructed by our faculty of productive imagination, just as all other 
sensible and abstract forms are. Sensibility as pure sensibility is by 
itself absolutely formless. As to productive imagination ( vilcalpa ), it is 
in Buddhist logic a term which embraces everything which is not 
sensibility. It thus includes Kant’s productive imagination together 
with his understanding, judgment, reason and inference. It could not 
be otherwise for the dichotomizing principle alone, since it divides 
all that is cognition in a sensible, purely affective consciousness and 
an intelligible, purely spontaneous and imaginative one. Sensation and 
imagination, says the Buddhist, have each of them their own object 
and their own function. The function of the senses is to make the 
object, the pure object, present, and nothing more. The function of 
imagination is to construct its image. The object of pure sensation is 
the pure object, the object of imagination is its image. Without sensa- 
tion, says the Buddhist, our knowledge would be « empty of reality”.® 
"Without intuition, says Kant , 4 all our knowledge would be without 
objects, and it would therefore remain entirely empty ».* «If all thought 
(by means of categories) is taken away from empirical knowledge, no 

1 On the contradictions to which Locke wa* led by hie want of decision on 
this point cp. T. H. Green, Introduction to Hume’s Treatise. 

* Monadology, 17. 

3 vastu-iunya- 

4 CPR., p. 50 and 41. 

4 Ibid., p. 50. 

Subertfctsky, I 
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knowledge of any object remains, because nothing can be thought by 
mere intuition », says Kant. «Pure sensation, without any perceptual 
judgment, says Dliarmottara, is as though it did not exist at alb .. 1 
« Intuitions without concepts are blind , » 2 says Kant. « Without con- 
cepts, says the Buddhist, with pure sensation alone we would never 
know neither where to move nor where to abstain from moving.). 
« These two powers or faculties cannot exchange their functions, says 
Kant . 3 The understanding cannot see, the senses cannot think. The 
same has been said and repeated hundreds of times by the Buddhists. 
«By their union only can knowledge be produced)., says Kant . 4 «Both 
these (united) ways of cognition are right means of cognition, says 
the Buddhist, only in respect of successful purposive action (i. e., in 
the empirical field ). 5 « Neither of these (two) faculties is preferable to 
the other», says Kant . 6 « Sense-perception, says the Buddhist, is not 
the predominant 7 among them. Both sense-perception and inference 
(i. e. sensation and understanding) have equal force ». 8 « Pure intuitions 
and pure concepts are only possible a priori.), says Kant . 9 Dharmot- 
tara 10 gives to this idea the following turn. «Pure sensation , 11 says he, 
is the source of our knowledge in that point 12 where the perceptual 
judgment , 13 neglecting (as it were) its own (conceptual) function, 
assumes the function of sensation, i. e., points to the presence 
of an object in the ken ». The interpretation of such a pure sensation 
is then made over to concepts and judgments. 

These coincidences in the fundamental principle as well as in some 
of its expressions must, for aught I know, be regarded as highly 
remarkable. 

Modern psychology, as well as modern epistemology, have forsaken 
the standpoint of a « genetic » difference in kind between sensation and 


1 asat-kalpa, NBT., p. 16. 6. 

* CPR., p. 41. 

1 Ibid., p. 41. 

4 Ibid , p. 41 . 

•'* Cp. vol. II, p. 36:1 

0 Ibid., p. 41. 

'• TSP., pratyaksam na jyesfham prrnnanam. 

H tulya-bala NBT., p. 6. 12. 

9 Ibid., p. 41. 

10 NET., p. 16 16. 

u kei alam pratyalfcnn. 

13 yatrrirtlie. 

1" prntijaksn-purvnlo'dhyarnsayas. 
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conception, and have reverted to a difference of degree and a difference 
of complexity. W. James delivers himself on this subject in the 
following way . 1 « It is impossible to draw anv sharp line of distinction 
between the barer and the richer consciousness, because the moment 
we get beyond the first crude sensation all our consciousness is 
a matter of suggestion, and the various suggestions shade gradually 
into each another, being one and all products of the same machinery 
of association. In the directer consciousness fewer, in the remoter 
more associative processes are brought into play». James says, « the 
moment we get beyond the first crude sensation ». The Buddhist 
would have rejoined that just this first moment of crude sensation is 
pure sensation. That all the rest is a matter of suggestion, does not 
contradict, but only corroborates the proposition that the first moment 
is not a matter of suggestion, it is pure sensation. Since the 
essence of reality is instantanecus, the circumstance that pure sensa- 
tion lasts for a moment only, does not speak against its reality, on 
the contrary, it supports it. This reality is uncognizable in discursive 
thought and therefore unutterable, but such is the character of ulti- 
mate reality as revealed in sensation. ‘Therefore, as Plato long ago 
taught — though the lesson seems to require to be taught anew to 
each generation of philosophers — a consistent sensationalism must be 
speechless ». 2 

According to B. Russel,'* « theoretically, though often not practi- 
cally, we can, in our perception of an object, separate the part which 
is due to past experience from the part which proceeds without 
mnemic influences out of the character of the object »; « sensation is a 
theoretical core in the actual experience, the actual experience is 
the perception». This would fall in line with the opinion of the Indian 
Realists for whom <« definite perception » is the real sense-perception. 
B. Russel adds that « there are grave difficulties in carrying out 
these definitions ». The fundamental difficulty is of course this, that when 
a momentary sensation is separated from every vestige of mnemic 
elements, it is, as Dharmottara says, no knowledge at all, "as if non- 
existent" ( asat-kalpa ); it is, as Kant thought and as the Indian Realists 
were forced to admit, not knowledge, but a " transcendental ■■ (atirulrhia ) 
source of knowledge. 


1 Psychology, II, p. 76. 

2 T. H. Green, Introd. to Hume’s Treatise, p. 36 (1993,. 
Analysis of the Mind, p. 131. 
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According to Sigwart, the perception of the form "this is gold., 
contains an inference, »sobald ich sage „ dies ist Gold u , interpretier?, 
ich das Phaenomen durch einen allgemeinen Begriff und vollziehe einen 
, Subsumptions - ScMuss *. 1 * * This would mean that every perception con- 
tains an inference, but Sigwart thinks that pure sensation (das im 
strengsten Sinne injectiv direct Wahrgenommene, von jeder Inter- 
pretation losgemachte) i conveys the perception of colours only, 
«who sees a rainbow can only tell that he sees colours arranged 
in a certain manner*. The Buddhist maintains that by pure sensation 
«we really perceive the blue, but we do not know that it is blue» 
(inlam vijanati, na tu unit am iti» vijanati). As soon as we tell 
that it is blue, we have already compared it with the non-blue, 
and this the senses alone cannot achieve. A consistent sensation- 
alism must be speechless. 

Among modern philosophers H. Bergson has attempted to rees- 
tablish the barrier between the senses and the understanding. «The 
capital error, says he, consists in seeing but a difference of intensity 
between pure perception and memory instead of a difference in nature .). 8 
« There is in perception something that does not exist at all in 
memory, and that is an (ultimate) reality intuitively grasped *. 4 This 
seems to coincide with the Buddhist theory, the theory, namely that 
pure sense-perception grasps the ultimately real . 5 The difference, 
however, is that for the Buddhist this ultimate reality is transcen- 
dental, it is only felt, it is unutterable and uncognizable by discur- 
sive thought, it is just the contradictorily opposed part of everything 
utterable . 6 * 


I Logik, H, p. 395. 

* Ibid., p. 393. 

a Matiere et Memoire, p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 71. 

•' nirvikalpakam pratydksam paramarthasat grhndti. 

6 That Bergson’s perception is not at all pure, that discursive thought con- 

stantly intervenes in it, that in every empirical sensation conceptual relations are 

present, has been pointed out by 0. Hamelin and R. Hubert, cp. Revue de 
Metaph., 1926, p. 347. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ULTIMATE REALITY 
(TARAMARTHA-SAT). 

§ 1. What is ultimately real. 

The two preceding chapters and the introduction must have elicited 
with sufficient clearness the manner in which the Buddhists of the 
logical school have tackled the problem of Ultimate Reality. 1 Positively 
the real is the efficient, 2 negatively the real is the non- ideal. 3 
The ideal is the constructed, the imagined, the workmanship of our 
understanding. The non-constructed is the real. The empirical thing 
is a thing constructed by the synthesis of our productive imagination 
on the basis of a sensation. 4 The ultimately real is that which strictly 
corresponds to pure sensation alone. Although mixed together in the 
empirical object, the elements of sensation and imagination must be 
separated in order to determine the parts of pure reality 5 and of 
pure reason 6 in our cognition. After this separation has been achieved 
it has appeared that we can realize in thought and express in speech 
only that part of our cognition which has been constructed by imagina- 
tion. We can cognize only the imagined superstructure of reality, but 
not reality itself. 

It may be not amiss to repeat here all the expressions with 
the help of which this unexpressible reality has nevertheless been 
expressed. It is — 

1) the pure object, 7 the object cognized by the senses in a pure 
sensation, that is to say, in a sensation which is purely passive, 8 which 
is different in kind from the spontaneity of the intellect; 9 


1 paramartha-sat. 

2 artha-kriyd-karin. 

* nirvikalpaka. 

4 vikalpena anugatah sal.sat-kdmh. 

s satta-matram. 

6 Suddha kalpana. 

7 luddha-arthah. 

8 uva-rattka. 

2 This spontaneity is called gfidnasya prapal.o vydparah , cy. NBT , p. 15.- 
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2) every such object is « unique » in all the three worlds, 1 it is 
absolutely separate, 2 3 * i. e., unconnected in whatsoever a way with alt 
the other objects of the universe; 8 

3) it is therefore an exception to the rule that every object is 
partly similar and partly dissimilar to other objects, it is absolutely 
dissimilar, 4 * only dissimilar, to whatsoever objects; 

4) it has no extension in space 5 and no duration in time; 6 
although an indefinite sensation produced by an unknown object can 
be localized in time and space, but this localization is already the 
work of the understanding which locates the object in a constructed 
space and in an imagined time: 

•3) it is the point-instant of reality, 7 it has no parts between 
which the relation of preceding and succeeding would obtain, it is 
infinitesimal time, the differential 8 in the running existence of 
a thing; 

(>) it is indivisible,” it has no parts, it is the ultimate simple; 

7) it is pure existence; 1U 

8) it is pure reality; 11 

9 ) it is the «own essence» of the thing 12 as it is strictly in 
itself; 

10) it is the particular 13 in the sense of the extreme concrete 
and particular; 

11) it is the efficient, 14 is is pure efficiency, nothing but effi- 
ciency; 

12) it stimulates the understanding and the reason to construct 
images and ideas; 15 


1 trailokya-vydvrtta. 

2 prthak. 

3 sarvato vyarrtta. 

* aiyanta-iUdksana. 

■' deSa-ananUgata. 

R kdla-ananugata. 

* ksana — gralaksana. 

* purvdpara-bhaga-nkala-kfila-kald = liana. 

n an-avayavin — niramla. 

1° satta-matram. 

U vastu-matram. 

12 sva-laksana. 

13 vyakti. 

l* artha-kriya-karin. 

15 rikalpa-ut.patti- fa/di-mat. 
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13) it is non-empirical, i. e., transcendental; 1 

14) it is unutterable. 2 

What is it then? It is something or it is nothing? It is just 
something, only something, something «I know not what». It is an 
X, it is not a zero. It could be at least likened to a mathematical 
zero, the limit between positive and negative magnitudes. It is 
a reality. It is even the reality , 3 the ultimately real element of 
existence. There is no other reality than this, all other reality is 
borrowed from it. An object which is not connected with a sensation, 
with sensible reality, is either pure imagination, or a mere name, or 
a metaphysical object. Reality is synonymous with sensible existence, 
with particularity and a Thing -in -Itself. 4 It is opposed to Ideality, 
generality and thought-construction. 5 * 


§ 2. The particular is the ultimate reality. 

AH objects of cognition are divided into general or universals and 
individual or particulars. 

The particular alone is the real object, the universal is an unreal 
object® or a non-object, 7 a mere name. 8 

Familiar as this theory is to the student of logic from the times 
of Guillaume d’Occam who also maintained that «the only thing that 
exists is the individual », it has in Buddhist logic a special baring. 
The difference between individual and universal is here much more 
radical than it was assumed by the schoolmen. A man, a cow, a jar etc. 


1 na samvrti-sat — paramartha-sat, jiidnena prapayitum asakyah. The 
idea of ((transcendental ii would be atyanta-paroksa. The manasa-pratyaksa which 
is the next moment and equally nirvikalpaka is so designated, cp. vol. II, p. 338; 
it is not present to me that the term should be nsed with reference to indriya- 
pratyaksa. But the Naiyayiks, cp. Tarka-dipikli, characterize the nirvikalpaka- 
pratyaksa as atindriya, and atindriya = atyanta-paroksa. 

2 anabhUdpya — avdcya — anupakhya — anirvacaniya ; from those four terms 
which mean the same, the third is preferred by the •Madhyamikas and the last 
“J the Vedantins, they then carry corresponding connotation. 

3 vastu-bhuta = vastu eva, cp. NBT., p. 69. 2. 

4 vastu = satta — svalaksana = paramartha-sat. 

s avastu - anartha — samanya = aropita = parikalpita. 

*> avastu. 

‘ an-artha. 

* samjitd-ma tra m. 
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will not be particulars, the particular is here only the underlying 1 2 
sensible point-instant of efficient reality. The general image constructed 
by thought with reference to this point-instant is a universal. Only 
this sensible point-instant is the real particular, it alone represents 
the ultimately real Thing-in-Itself. «The particular which is (empi- 
rically) cognized, says the Buddhist , 9 is not the ultimately real thing ». 
A fire which burns and cooks is a real fire, that is to say, its burning 
and cooking is real. But the fire, which we extend mentally to all 
fires, to all burning and to all cooking, represents its general shape, 
it is not at all real . 3 * This general fire can neither burn, nor cook, it 
can only be imagined. 

The Indian Realists assume a three-fold real existence expressible 
in words. A word can express an individual, a species or form and an 
abstract universal.* The two first classes, the individual and its form, 
correspond to the Buddhist particular , 5 * but from the Buddhist stand- 
point they are not particulars at all, just because, as the Naiyayiks 
maintain, they can all be expressed in speech by eonnotative names. 
From the Buddhist point of view, whatsoever can be expressed in 
speech by a name, is a universal. The particular is unexpressible,* 
since it is the ultimate pacticular, the Thing-in-Itself . 7 

Thus it is that the Particular and the Universal may be mutu- 
ally defined as the negations of one another, they are correlated as the 
real and the unreal , 3 as the efficient and the non-eff'icient,' J as the non- 
constructed and the constructed , 10 the non-artificial and the artificial , 11 
the non imagined and the imagined , 12 the uncognizable and the cogni- 
zable , 13 the unutterable and the utterable , 14 the own essence and the gene- 


1 upad/Jnam. 

2 adhyavatiyamdnam sralalsanam na paramartlia-sat, cp. TStp., p. 341. 26- 

a Ibid., cp. vol. II, p. 424. 

+ tyakti-dkrti-jati, cp. NS., II. 2. 63; cp. TSP,, p. 281. 4 ft. 

TSP.. p. 282. 5. 

(i abhilapa-samsarga-yogyasya an ray i no (a)svalaf^anatiat, Tatp., p. 342. 9. 

' ivalalsannm — pnramdrtha-sat. 

8 vastu, arastu. 

s samartha, asamartha. 

W nirvikalpaha . ka’pitn. 

11 akrtrima. Irtrima. 

12 anaropit a, drop it a. 

13 jnanena aprdpya, jrrapyn. 

ll anabhfliipya. nbhUapya. 
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ral essence , 1 the thing shorn of all its extensions and the thing containing 
albeit quite rudimentary extension , 2 the unique and the non-unique , 3 
the non-repeated and the repeated 4 in space-time, the simple and 
the composite , 5 the indivisible and the divisible , 6 the transcendental 
thing and the empirical thing , 7 the essence unshared by others and 
the essence shared by others , 8 the external and the internal,* the 
true and the spurious , 10 the non-dialectical and the dialectical , 11 the 
significant and the insignificant , 12 the unformed and the form , 13 
the Thing-in-Itself and the phenomenon . 14 Thus to exist means to be 
a particular or, as Leibniz expressed it, "to be abeing is to be one 
being», to be a monad. 

§ 3. Reality is unutterable. 

Ideality or thought-construction, being by its very definition 
something that can be expressed in a name , 15 it is clear that reality, 
as pure reality, the contradictorily opposed thing to ideality, must be 
something that cannot be expressed in speech. A reality which is 
stripped otf from every relation and every construction, which has 
neither any position in time and space 10 nor any characterizing 
quality, cannot be expressed, because there is in it nothing to be 
expressed, except the fact that it has produced a quite indefinite 
sensation. If a patch of blue has produced a visual sensation, we 
must distinguish in this mental occurrence two radically different facts. 


1 svalaksana. samanya-laksarm. 

2 sarvato vyarrtto . avyavrtta. 

:i trailokya-vydvrlta, aryairtta. 

■* deSa-kala-anugata, avanugata. 

anavayayin, avayamt. 

6 abhinna, bhinna. 

~ pnramartha-sat, samrrti-snt. 

8 asadharana, sadharana-laksana. 

!l bahyam, abdhyam. 

10 analikam, ahkam, 

11 viruddha-dharma-adhyastnm, anadhyaslan'. 

12 atuccho, tucchn. 
ln nirakdra. sdkara. 

it S v alaksana — paramdrtha-sat, samnti-sat — snnianyndalfnna 
It Qp , p, 7, 20 — abhUapa-tamsorga-yogya-pratibhitsa-pratiUh kalpand 
if. Although the point-instant is the reality, but its position in time ami space 
are constructed by our intellect. 
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In the first moment a sensation is produced, it is the real moment of 
a fresh cognition. We have cognized the blue, but we as yet do not 
know that it is the blue. 1 2 The sense of vision which alone has 
produced this cognition is by itself uncapable of imparting to it any 
definiteness. It therefore commits, so to speak, all further work to its 
associate, the understanding, which operates upon the material supplied 
by the senses and constructs with the help of mnemic elements a 
conception. This conception alone is capable of being expressed in 
speech. The thing as it is in itself, its unshared essence, can never 
receive such a name, it is unexpressible. A conception and a name 3 
thus always refer to many moments. The pure reality of a single 
moment is unutterable. A reflex whose scope is strictly limited to the 
objective reality of one moment is susceptible neither of conceptual 
determination nor of linguistic expression. 

To maintain that ultimate reality, the thing as it is in itself, can 
neither be conceived nor named means that it cannot be cognized 
by consistent logical methods, in this sense the Thing-in-Itself is 
uncognizable. 


§ 4. Reality produces a vivid image. 

A further characteristic of ultimate reality, whose mark is causal 
efficiency, also refers to the element present in the ken. It consists in 
the fact that it produces a sensation followed by a vivid image, 3 
whereas only a vague image 4 is produced in memory by the thought 
of an absent object or by its name in speech. Moreover, according to 
another interpretation, 5 the degree of vividness changes in an inverse 


1 TSP., p. 12 — 22 — caksur vijfiana-sangi (or samangi, or tarn sargi) riilam 
vijanati, na tu nxlam iti, already quoted by Dignaga in Pr. samucc. vrtti from 
the Abhidharma-sutra. 

2 dhi-dhtani cp. TS., p. 274 ff. IS. 

3 sphuta-pratibhasa — sphuta-nirbhasa = sphutabha = ri&ada ■= viiaddbha = 
= spasta not to be confounded with spasta in the sense of logically clear and 
distinct, it then = niScita = niyaia. 

4 asphula = aciSada — kalpita = niicita. 

5 Dhannottara’s interpretation, NET., p. 13. 2 ff., is probably wrong, for the 
same object cannot produce presentations vivid and vague, or else it must be 
understood as referring to the sameness of one consecutive line of existence. 
Vi nit ad era’s interpretation of sannidhdna as presence is preferable, cp. vol. II, 
p. 35., n. 1 — 2; cp. TSP., p. 169. 21, 510. 13, 176. 23 — sannidhir sadbhavah', cp. 
Tatp.. p. 13. 8. — samvadakam snd bhrdntam apt... pramanam. 
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ratio to the distance at which the object is situated. This obvious 
and simple fact, the fact namely that a present and near object 
produces a vivid image and that a remote or absent one produces 
a dim or vague one has received a special interpretation in the light 
of the theory of Instantaneous Being. According to this theory, we 
have at every moment « another » object. One and the same real object 
cannot produce a vivid image in one case and a vague one in another 
case. It would be a contradiction, for in the light of this theory this 
would mean that it produces both at once. The Realist contends that the 
vividness and vagueness are in the cognition, not in the object . 1 The 
same object can produce different impressions at different times in 
the same observer, or at the same time in different observers, because, 
says the Realist, images arise a posteriori, not a priori , 2 they cor- 
respond to external reality, for him they are not subjective creations 
superimposed upon a heterogeneous reality. 

The vividness of the sensuous image, however, is something quite 
different from the clearness and distinctness of an abstract thought 
or of a mnemic representation . 3 It is apparently just the contrary 
of it. Vacaspatimisra records an interesting controversy on the 
question of the origin of our representation of an extended body . 4 
According to the Buddhist this representation is a construction of 
productive imagination, or of abstract thought , 5 and therefore illusive. 
Reality does not consist of extended and perdurable bodies, but of 
point-instants picked up in momentary sensations and constituting 
a string of events. Our reason then by a process of synthesis, so to 
speak, computes these moments and produces an integrated image, 
which is nothing but an imagined mental computation.* The Realist 
objects that a unity would never be produced in this way. He therefore 
maintains that the extended body exists really and is apprehended by 


1 sphutatvani apt jneyatva-riSesa eva, nn samredana-vi<esah, cp. NK., 
P- 267. 14. 

2 paraiieah pratyayah, na pratyaiicah, cp. NIC, p. 269. 19. With the meaning 
filparanc and pratyanc in this context cp. Tatp., p. 84. 18, where paran is like- 
wise used in the sense of a posteriori in a controversy with the Vaiyabaranas 
who assume that the names logically precede and give shape to ideas. 

3 niyata-akara — i>iscita-akara — niyata buddhih — paricchinnam jiianam — - 
— bcnd-Ses. 

4 fthulatra, cp. NK., p. 262. ff. 
vikalpa, ibid., p. 263. 9. 

fi sankalanatmdka , ibid., p. 263. 10. 
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the senses directly. In support of his view he refers to the Buddhist 
interpretation of the phenomenon of vividness. He quotes Dharnu- 
klrti - 1 and says that if the extended body would have been a thought- 
construction, it would never have produced any vivid representation, 
because, says he, «imagination (or abstract conceptual thinking ) 2 
cannot produce a vivid image of the object». The Buddhist then 
answers that there is here no direct vividness, the representation of 
an extended body is constructed by conceptual thought, it is vague, 
general and abstract. However it receives an indirect vividness through 
a simultaneous sensation, the vividness belongs to the sensuous 
substrate . 3 He apparently thinks that as long as conceptual abstract 
thought or productive imagination has not started to operate, the 
vivid reflex is a simple moment, the momentary object has neither 
extension, nor duration. But this again the Realist rejects. He says 
that the extended body, according to the Buddhist, has not been 
apprehended by sensation, and it is only in that case, viz, if it would 
have been apprehended by the senses directly, that it could have 
produced a vivid image. 

The same problem is discussed by Santiraksita and Ivama- 
lasrla . 4 We find in their work the following considerations. A vivid 
image and a non-vivid or vague one 5 are two quite different things, 
different in kind, as different as a visual sensation is from a gustatory 
one. If therefore a name, or a concept, refer to a vague and general 
image, it does not in the least refer to that genuine reality which is 
reflected in a. pure sensation. A person who has one of his limbs burnt 
by fire, has of this fire quite a different representation than a per- 
son who knows fire only in the way of a general concept or a name. 
Just so is the sensation of heat vividly felt when it is an object of 
sensuous actual experience, whereas it is not felt at all, if nothing 
but the name of heat is pronounced, because the name can evoke 
only the general and vague idea of heat . 6 


1 Ibid., p. 268. 12, the passage has not jet been identified, but belongs most 
probably to Dharmakirti. 

2 tnkalpa-anubandha, ibid. 

3 tad-upadhir, ibid. 

■t cp. TS. and TSP., pp. 280 — 281. 

5 spasta, aspasta. 

8 svalaksanam avacyam era, ibid., p. 230. 4; ovyapmkoyam sralaksaiiam 
ibid., p. 280. 9. 
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The vagueness is thus not a matter of degree, but it is an intrinsic 
property of all mental constructions which can never seize the objeoi 
in its concrete vividness. 1 

§ 5. Ultimate reality rs dynamic. 

Pharmakirti says 2 «the object cognized by sense-perception is the 
particular essence of that object". The particular essence, he then 
explains, is that essence which produces a vivid image. 3 The image is 
either vivid or vague. Only the vivid is produced by the presence 3 
of the particular essence of the object. We cannot even say that it is 
an image, because we do not yet realize its features, it is simply 
a vivid impression which, as it fades away, will be replaced by a clear 
and distinct image. This clear and distinct image is the workmanship 
of the understanding which has been led to construct it by the 
impression, i. e.. by a stimulus coming from the object. But the image 
is an internal, subjective construction called forth by a point- 
instant of external reality. This reality is by no means similar to the 
object, it is only the cause stimulating our intellect. Cause and effect, 
as has been sufficiently proved by our examination of the Buddhist 
theory of causation, need not at all to be similar. 

The question is then raised, why is it that this ■< particular" alone, 
this essence which is not similar to the image, is nevertheless the 
exclusive object coguized in pure sense-perception? 4 Are we not firmly 
convinced in seeing a fire, that it is before us in the external 
world just as it is represented in our image internally? 15 No, says 
Pharmakirti, the particular essence alone is in the external world, 
because it alone is the ultimately real element.® Why is that? Why 
is it that the particular essence is alone the ultimately real element? 
Because, says Pharmakirti, it alone is efficient, the essence ot 


1 This also seems to be the opinion of B. Russel, when he says, Analysis 
of Mind, p. 222, «our images even of quite particular occurrences have always 
a greater or less degree of vagueness. That is to say, the occurrence might have varied 
within certain limits without causing our image to vary recognizibly ». 

2 NB., p. 12. 13. 

:s ibid., p. 12. 1. 3. We here accept the interpretation of Vinitadevs, 
according to which sanntdhntui means presence in the ken. 

* NBT., p. 13. 8. 

'■ Ibid, vahnir drsyatmaka eva avatii/ate. 

« NB., p. 13. 10. 
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reality is just only its capacity to be efficient . 1 * Under reality 
we can understand nothing over and above the bare fact of efficiency . 11 
The image is not efficient. The fire is not the flaming object of 
a definite shape and extension which we deem present before us, but 
it is merely a moment of caloric energy, the rest is imagination . 3 The 
jar is not the extended body having definite colour, shape, tactile 
qualities and duration, which is present in our imagination, but it js 
an efficient moment represented, e. g., in the fact of pouring water, 
the rest is imagination . 4 And again not the general picture of pouring 
water, but the particular fact. 

When a leg is broken by the stroke of a stick, real is only the 
fact that it is broken; stick, stroke and leg are our interpretation of 
that fact by imagination , 5 they are extended, general and imagined; 
real is only the particular point. 

External reality is only the force which stimulates imagination, 
but not the extended body, not the stuff, not the matter; the energy 
alone. Our image of an external thing is only an effect of , 6 it is produ- 
ced by, external efficient reality. 

Thus reality is dynamic , 7 all the elements of the externa) world 
are mere forces. 


§ 6. The Monad and the Atom. 

Since the ultimate particular is thus an infinitesimal external 
reality, how is it related to the atom which is also an infinitesimal 
external reality? The Buddhist theory of Matter has been mentioned 
above . 8 According to this theory, physical bodies consist of molecules 
and a molecule consists at least of eight atoms. They are divided in 
four fundamental and four secondary atoms. The fundamental are the 
solid, the liquid, the hot and the moving atoms. The secondary 
are the atoms of colour, smell, taste and touch. Secondary matter is 


i NB., p. 13. 15. 

8 yd bhutih tairn kriya ri, cp. above. 

8 ausnyam eva agnih. 

4 bauddhanam ksana-padena ghatddir eva padartho vyarahriyate na tu 
tadatinktah kalcit ksana-n&md kalo’sli (Brabmavidyfibharann, ad II. 2. 20). 

3 TSP., p. 134. 18. 

•Ibid, upalambho era karyam. 

• sattaiva vydprtih, calah pratityav-samut pddah, cp. above. 

8 Cp. above p. 101, cp. mv Sonl Theory, p. 953, n. 11. 
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translucent. Every secondary atom wants four fundamental atoms for 
its support, so that the molecule consists really of twenty atoms, if 
the body does not resound. If it resounds, a secondary atom of sound 
is added. The molecule will then consist of nine or 25 atoms respectively. 
But these atoms are of a peculiar kind. First of all they are not 
indivisible. The Buddhists strongly object to the theory of the 
Vaisesikas who assumed indivisible, absolutely hard atoms. If two 
atoms are contiguous, they asked, 1 do they touch one another on one 
side only or totally, on all sides. In the latter case the two atoms will 
coalesce and all the universe will consist of a single atom. But if they 
touch one another on one side only, then every atom will be surrounded 
by at least six other atoms, four on every side of the horizon, one 
above and one beneath. It will then have at least six parts. A further 
characteristic of these atoms is that they are not particles of some 
stuff. The hard atom is not an atom of stuff characterized by hardness, 
and the fiery atom is not a stuff characterized by heat. The so called 
fiery atom is nothing but the energy of heat; 2 * the atom of motion 
nothing but kinetic energy. The hard atom means repulsion and the 
liquid means attraction or cohesion. The term matter, rupa , is by 
a fanciful etymology explained as meaning not stuff, but evanescence. 1 
A further characteristic of these atoms is that all bodies consist 
of the same molecules. If a physical body appears as a flame, and 
auother body appears as water or some metal, this is not due to the 
quantitative predominance of the corresponding element, but to its 
intensity. 4 We may thus call the Buddhist theory of matter a dynamic 
theory. This theory which was elaborated in the school of the 
Sarvasti vsdins, was retained in the idealistic schools. It was opposed 
to the Sankhya theory which can be characterized as a mechanical 
theory, because it assumed a ubiquitous uniform matter and a uniform 
principle of motion by which all changes, all evolution and all the 
variety of the empirical world were explained. 

Both the Sankhyas and the Buddhists were opponents of the 
atomic theory of the Vaisesikas, who assumed atoms of four kinds 
endowed with original, specific and real qualities. These atoms wen- 
possessed of a creative force producing the specific characters of 


1 AK., I. 43, cp. SDS., 31. 1. 

2 Vahnir nusnyam Cto. 

; '-Cp. CC., p. 11, n. 2. 

4 utlnrsa, cp. AK., I ,CC., p. 20. 11 
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molecules and higher aggregates according to a canon of complicated 
rules . 1 

Thus the Buddhist theory of matter is in full agreement with its 
definition of reality as efficiency and with its theory of causation as 
kinetic. The ultimate reality is dynamic, pure existence is nothing but 
efficiency. The Thing-in-Itself is nothing but the way in which our 
sensitivity is affected by external reality . 2 

Dharmottara says , 3 «we apply the term ultimately real" to 
anything that can be tested by its force to produce an effect... This 
indeed is the reason why purposive actions are realized in regard of 
objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects constructed (by 
imagination)... A really perceived object, on the other hand, produces 
purposive action. Consequently real is only the particular (i. e., the 
unique point of efficiency , 4 the thing-in-itself), not the constructed 
(empirical) object ». 

§ 7. Reality is Affirmation. 

Ultimate reality is also styled the affirmation or the essence of 
affirmation . 5 Dharmottara says , 6 --affirmation (viz, that affirmation 
which is the contrary of negation) is the thing», and « the thing is 
the synonym of ultimate reality », 7 « ultimate reality is in its turn the 
ultimate particular » 8 or the thing as it is strictly in itself. 

In order to understand this identification of a thing with a judgment, 
i. e., with a function of thought, especially in a system of logic whose 
leading principle is to establish a radical distinction between reality 
and every kind of thought-construction, we must bear in mincf that for 
the Buddhist logician the fundamental act in cognition is not the con- 
cept, but the affirmation. There is consequently no difference between 


i Cp. the excellent analysis of Dr B. X. Seal, in Hindu Chemistry, II, 
p. 185 ff. 

* NB., I. 12 — 15, vastu — paramarthasat = artha-kriya-samarthya- 
taksanam. 

3 NTB., p. 13. 18, transl., p. 37. 

4 « Cognition is an effect, just as the fetching of water in ajar, or the beaking 
of )egs», cp. TSP., p. 134. 18. 

sra-laksanam ridhi-rupam, Tatp., p. 340. 13. 341. 16, cp. biihyam vidhi - 
rujmm ago-vyan ttam. 

6 NBT., p. 24.16 — mstusudhanam — ridhch sadhanam. 

7 Ibid., p. 13. 18. 

h Ibid., p. 13. 11. 
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affirmation and what is affirmed, conception and concept, perception 
and percept, between cognition as an act and cognition as a content. 
The conception of a cow is understood as the judgment « this is acow». 
In this judgment the essence of affirmation consists in the presence 
of a visual sensation produced by a point-instant of external reality, 
this sensation stimulates the intellect for the synthetic construction 
of a cow. In the judgment «this is a flower in the sky» there is no 
real affirmation, because there is no visual sensation which would not 
be an illusion or hallucination. The essence of affirmation consequently 
is not included in the concept of a cow or of a flower in the sky, but 
in a moment of sensation which is the direct reflex of external reality. 
In this sense Reality means Affirmation. Even the negative judgment 
"there is on this place no jar», although it is negative in its form, 
contains an affirmation, because it refers us to a visual sensation . 1 
Concepts may attain to the highest degree of clearness and distinctness, 
they never carry the fact of existence in themselves. We can say 
"there is a cow» and « there is no cow». If the concept of a cow did 
imply existence, the judgment «the cow is » would be superfluous, it 
would contain a repetition, and the judgment "the cow isnot», i. e., 
“there is here no cow », would contain a contradiction . 2 But a particu- 
lar sensation, a point-instant, is existence. We cannot say "existence 
is», it would be a repetition, neither can we say "existence 
is not», this would be a contradiction. Thus the Buddhists have hit 
on the same problem which has occupied so long the European 
rationalists and their adversaries in their controversies on the validity 
of the ontological argument. Reality cannot be deduced from the 
clearness and distinctness of a conception. On the contrary, a clear and 
distinct conception is a guaranty for its being a thought-construction 
and, consequently, a non-reality, an imputation on reality.* The reality 
of every concept and of every judgment is a borrowed reality, it is 
taken from a corresponding sensation. In this sense it is said that 
affirmation, the essence of affirmation, is the Thing-in-Itself. 

§ 8. Objections. 

That the theory of a Thing-in-Itself was vehemently assailed by 
all non-Buddhist schools, and among the Buddhist themselves by the 

1 Ibid., p. 22. 18. 

2 Tatp., p. 840. 10 ff., 18. 2. ff. 

8 NBT., p. 48. 7 — niicaya-arudha m rupam-samaropitam — baddhy—avasitam, 
ibid., p. 51. 8. 

Stcherk»Ukj, 1 
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school of the Madhyamikas, is quite natural. It could not be 
otherwise, since this theory summarizes as in a focus the doctrine of 
Buddhist Criticism. For the Madhyamikas the repudiation of the 
theory was an easy work. For them not only our logical conceptions 
of finite and infinite, of divisible and indivisible etc. were dialectical and 
contradictory, but all conceptions without exception were relational, 
contradictory and therefore unreal. The « Thing-in-Itself » means that 
there is a thing which is characterized by its own self. If this relation 
were real, it would be similar to a knife cutting its own edge. But it 
is logical and therefore dialectical and unreal . 1 

The Jains assailed the theory of a Thing-in-Itself by arguments 
which did not substantially differ from the arguments of the 
Madhyamikas in method, although the method was resorted to for 
a different aim . 2 According to them Kelativity does not mean at all that 
the relative things are not real, they are real and relative at the same 
time. The nature of reality itself, not of logic alone, is dialectical. 
Reality is permanent and impermanent at the same time, it is finite 
and infinite, it is particular and universal simultaneously. This contra- 
diction lies in the nature of reality itself and must be acquiesced in . 3 

The contention that the Thing-in-Itself is cut loose of every general 
feature as being the ultimate and absolute particular, is untenable. As 
every other thing it is particular and universal at the same time . 4 5 The 
notion of a Thing-in-Itself embraces all things in themselves, it is a uni- 
versal.’ Moreover every particular is distinguished from all other 
particulars, it possesses « otherness », and otherness is a category of 
the understanding. The supposed « purity » of the Thing-in-Itself is 
a phantom. It is as dialectical as every other logical notion, it is 
particular and general at the same time. But this feature does not 
interfere with its reality, because, the Jains maintain, reality itself is 
dialectical . 6 


1 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 142 ft. 

2 The argument of the Jains against the Thing-in-Itself is summarized by 
S.intiraksita, TS., p. 486 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 486.23. 

4 [hid., p. 486.25 ff. and 490.11. 

5 Ibid., p. 487.22. 

'■ Tbe reciprocal position of the Madhyamikas and of the Jains in this 
problem can be, to a certain extent, likened to the reciprocal position of Hegel’s 
idealistic dialectic and the dialectic of his materialistic followers, Marx and 
Kngels, who also were ready to assume that reality itself is dialectical and 
contradictory. 
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A Jain philosopher surnamed Ahrika 1 is reported to have adopted 
in this discussion a line of argument not unknown to the historian of 
philosophy. Everything, he maintained, includes at the same time 
some similarity and some difference, the similarity is the universal, 
the dissimilarity is the particular. If there were such a thing as the 
absolute particular, that would be unrelated and absolutely different 
from all other existing things, it would be non-existing, it would be 
nothing, a « flower in the sky ». 2 And on the other hand, if it would 
not include some difference, it would coalesce with all other things 
and there would be no manifold altogether. It is wrong to maintain 
that an Ens must be a unity, an Ens is always double, it is existent 
and non-existent, moving and at rest, general and particular at the 
same time. The essence of reality is dialectical, i. e., always double. 
The Buddhist answers, that if the general and the particular are 
identical, then they will coalesce in the same unity and the unity will 
not be double. But if they are not identical, they will be different, 
and there will be two realities, the Ens again will not be double . 3 
If it be assumed that the Ens is the same, but its conditions or 
qualities are different, the question will arise whether these qualities 
are real or imagined . 4 If they are imagined, the Buddhist will not 
quarrel. But the Jaina assumes real qualities, and real qualities cannot 
be contradictory, because an Ens is always a unity. If a thing could 
be another thing, it would loose its identity and become other. No 
one short of a lunatic 5 can deny the law of contradiction and this law, 
we have seen, establishes the reality of the ultimate particular or of 
the particular thing as it strictly is in itself. 

§ 9. The evolution of the views on Reality. 

All Indian systems of philosophy are at the same time doctrines 
of Salvation. The problem of Ultimate Reality has therefore a double 
aspect. It is either the ultimate element of life's evolution in Samsara, 
or it is the eternal cessation of this evolution in Nirvana. 

In Sankhya the ultimate elements of evolution are three kinds 
of infra-atomic Reals 6 whose different collocations create the manifold 

1 Ibid., p. 486.25. 

2 Ibid., p. 487.5, 487.20 and 495.12. 

3 Ibid., p. 489. 7-10. 

4 Ibid . p. 490.14. 

5 Ibid., p. 491.9. 

® guna. 
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objects and their constant change, under the influence of a central 
force called karma. Nirvana is the cessation of this evolution for ever. 

In early Nyaya and Vaisesika the ultimate elements are four 
kinds of atoms which, under the influence of karma , create 1 the 
worlds and their evolution. The cessation of that process in Nirvana is 
Eternal Death, since consciousness becomes extinct as well as the 
world’s evolution. In later Nyaya-Vaisesika Eternity or Nirvana 
consists in an eternal mystic and still contemplation of God. 

In Hinayana the three kinds of Reals and the four kinds of atoms 
are replaced by three kinds of elements or energies . 2 Eternity is here 
also unconscious, a condition of Eternal Death as a consequence of 
the extinction of the force of karma. 

In the first period of the Mahayana the force of karma becomes aForce 
of Illusion . 3 Eternity is the world sub specie aeternitatis, a condition 
attained through the destruction of this Illusion. The same position is 
accepted in Vedanta. 

Finally in the second period of Mahayana the ultimate reality is 
the Thing-in-Itself. Its differentiation into subject and object 4 by the 
intellect under the influence of karma constitutes the world process. 
Its non-differentiation is Nirvana. It. is an unspeakable Eternity of Pure 
Existence 5 * and Pure Consciousness 8 where subject and object have 
coalesced. 

Thus the Thing-in-Itself is, on the one hand, an external object, 
the ultimate cause of cognition. On the other hand, it is also the 
point where subject and object coalesce in the Final Absolute. 

Jinendrabuddhi 7 says — «From the standpoint of «Thisness», 
(i. e., the absolute Reality or the Thing-in-Itself) there is no 
difference at all (between subject and object), but hampered as we are 
by Transcendental Illusion... all that we know is exclusively its indirect 
appearance as differentiated by the construction of a subject and 
an object". 

The notion of «Own Essence", an essence which is strictly its own 
in every element, appears already in the Hinayana. The element of 


1 arabhante. 

2 dharma — samskara. 

:l mayd. 

* grahya-grdhaka-kalpaiid. 

5 svabhdva-kaya. 

• jAana-kdya. 

7 Cp. vol. II, p. 390. 
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existence, the central conception of that period, is defined as the 
« bearer of its own essence n. 1 However this notion differs from the 
later one in many respects. There is as yet no hard and fast line 
between reality and ideality, the elements of existence are divided 
into physical and mental, or into physical, mental and forces, 2 they 
all are equally real. 3 Reality is not defined as efficiency. All attention 
is concentrated upon the denial of the reality of every combination of 
elements. Matter, considered dynamically, is made so subtle and the 
elements of mind are so mutually exteritorialised that the diffe- 
rence between matter and mind almost dwindles away, both are 
forces. 4 5 6 

The schools of the Hinayana fluctuated in the definition of the 
«Own essence ii as a point-instant. Each had its own list of elements. 
However the differences were not essential 

The distinction of all elements in the three classes of pure imagina- 
tion, 8 pure reality 8 and the « interdependent » 7 class between them — 
this distinction which is characteristic for the early Yogacara school — 
already implies a sharp demarcation between reality and ideality. 
Dharmakirti gave to the theory its final shape by defining reality 
as efficiency and opposing it radically to every kind of ideality. The 
real then became synonymous with pure existence, with the extreme 
particular and the Thing-in-Itself. 8 It was distinguished and opposed 
to the « non-existence », ideality and generality of every mental con- 
struction. 

The idea that the Absolute can be cognized as the Tbing-in-Itself 
by pure sensation has been borrowed by the later Vedanta from the 
Buddhists. "Since the differentiation of objects is cognized by judgment, 9 
and since without the cognition of that differentiation there are no 


1 ava-laksana dharanad dharmah, cp. Yasomitra ad AK. I. 3. and CC., 
p. 26, d. — atlano pana sabhavdn dharentx ti dhamma, Atthasalini, p. 39. § 94, 
cp. Mil. 206 & Netti 20. 

s rUpa-jAdna-cittaviprayukta samtkdra. 

3 bhava = dharma = tat = anitya. 

4 Cp. CC., p. 84. 

5 pari-kalpita. 

6 pari-nifpanna. 

7 para-tantra. 

8 vattu = satta — paramartha-sa t - ttalaksana 

9 savikalpaka. 
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individual objects, (but only the Whole or the Absolute, therefore the 
Vedantins assume that pure sensation) 1 apprehends pure Existence 2 
(or the Absolute Brahma) ». 3 

§ 10. Some European parallels. 

To summarize. The conception of Ultimate Reality as it is established 
in the critical school of Buddhism implies that it represents 1) the 
absolute particular, 2 ) pure existence, 3) a point-instant in the stream • 
of existence, 4) it is unique and unrelated, 5) it is dynamic, not extended 
and not enduring, 6) it posseses the faculty of stimulating the intellect 
for the production of a corresponding image, 7) it imparts vividness 
to the image, 8) it constitutes the assertive force of judgments, 

9) it is the Thing-in-Itself, unutterable and incognizable. 

Philosophy in its more than bimillenary search for an ultimate 
reality has sometimes travelled on parallel lines, repeated, totally 
or partially, the same arguments, drawn from them the same or quite 
different conclusions, without however arriving at the same final result. 

The term designating an ultimate reality in Buddhist logic literally 
means «Own Essence". 4 This «Own Essence », to a certain extent, coincides 
with Aristotle’s First Essence. Its formulation as Hoc Aliquid coincides 
exactly with the term kimcid idam by which the «Own Essence" is 
explained. In Buddhism it is absolutely unrelated, since it is something 
strictly by itself. « Whether any Substance or Essence can be a Eclatum 
or not, Aristotle is puzzled to say; he seems to think that the Second 
Essence may be, but that the first Essence cannot be so. He concludes 
however by admitting that the question is one of doubt and difficulty." 5 
The Indian denial is very categorical. 

However « that which is most peculiar to Aristotle’s Essence is, 
that while remaining Unum et Idem Numero, it is capable by change 
in itself of receiving alternately contradictory Accidents ». 6 This, we 

1 nireikalpaka. 

2 satta-matra. 

3 Cp. SD., p. 126. Vedanta-paribhasa, p. 31 ff., explains « tat tram asio 
as nirvikalpaka. and Ny aya-m akaranda, p. 153 ff. assumes a tattva-saksat-kara 
as a d'irect knowledge of the Absolute. The mystic Yogi only perceives every 
thing by nirmkalpaka directly, for him manasa-praiyaksa or intelligible intuition is 
the only pramana. 

4 svalaksanam = paramartha-sat. 

5 Cp. Grote. Aristotle, p. 72. 

6 Ibid., p. 69. 
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have seen, is quite different in Buddhism. Every change is here a change 
of essence. Moreover Aristotle assumes ten varieties of Ens , while 
the Buddhist «Own Essence » is the only Ens, all other categories 
are non -Ens by themselves. They can be indirectly an Ens only when 
a first Essence lies at the bottom, they then have a borrowed reality. 
This Aristotle seems to recognize by maintaining that his "First 
Essence is alone an Ens in the fullest sense ». Just as the Buddhist 
« Own Essence» it is « indispensable as Subject or Substratum for all 
other Categories)). 

Passing by a multitude of comparisons which naturally suggest 
themselves in the course of examining the endless theories which have 
been formed by philosophers regarding the notions of Reality, Existence, 
Substance, Essence, etc., we may stop at Leibniz’s Monadology since 
here the points of analogy are more numerous. We have already 
called attention to the analogy between the position of Leibniz and 
Dharmakirti as against their monistic, mechanistic and atomistic 
adversaries. Just as Leibniz’s dynamic reality denies 1) the Monism 
of Spinosa, 2) the Mechanism of Descartes and 3) the indivisible 
Ultimate Reality of the atomists — just so does Dharmakirti deny 
1) the Monism of Madhyamika-Vedanta, 2) the Mechanism of the 
Sankhya who regards all changes in nature as due to the variations 
of distribution of one constant quantity of moving matter,- and 3) the 
atomic theory of the Vaisesikas. The Own Essences just as the 
Monads are dynamic and instantaneous. « While motion, says Leibniz, 
is a successive thing, which never exists any more than time, because 
all its parts never exist together... force or effort, on the other hand, 
exists quite completely at every instant and must be something 
genuine and real». It is interesting in the highest degree that dura- 
tion, extension and motion are denied reality by Leibniz exactly on 
the same grounds as in Buddhism, viz, because they cannot exist 
completely in a single point-instant, « Substances, says Leibniz, 
cannot be conceived in their bare essence without any activity, 
activity is of the essence of substance in general". This is exactly the 
Buddhist principle 'existence is work", "efficiency is reality". A fur- 
ther, most remarkable, analogy consists in the contention that «as the 
Monads are purely intensive centres or (dynamic) units, each must be 
absolutely exclusive of all others, no Monad can influence another or 
produce any change in it. Just so the Buddhist units, we have seen, 
although they are nothing but efficiency, cannot really produce any 
thing, they are "unemployed'). But here stops the analogy. The Monad, 
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just as Aristotle’s «First Essence», is an Entelechy, it is a Soul. 

In Buddhism it is an external point-instant. 

Omitting a series of philosophers who have assumed a difference j 
between the contingent reality of the empirically cognized object and 
its transcendental unknown source of final reality, we may be allowed ■ 
to dwell somewhat longer on Kant, because here, as it would seem, 
we meet not only with some parallel lines and detached bits of similar 
argument, but with a similarity of the whole conception. The following 
points attract our attention. 

1) Kant assumes, just as Dignaga, two and only two sources of our 
knowledge and a radical difference between them. 

2) Although radically different and theoretically separable these - 
two sources appear empirically always as mixed up. The difference 
between them is, consequently, not empirical, but transcendental 

3) In all other systems clear and distinct thinking has been 
assumed as a guaranty of truth. Through the senses phenomena alone 
are confusedly cognized, through the understanding, or the reason, 
ultimate reality, the things, as they really are in themselves, are clearly 
cognized. Kant, in his critical period, has reversed this relation. 
Clear and distinct cognition refers only to phenomena, but "that 
which in the phenomena corresponds to sensation, consti- 
tutes the transcendental matter of all objects, as Things 
by themselves (Reality, Sachheit)». According to the Buddhists, we 
have seen, the Thing-in-Itself is cognized in pure sensation. The 
things cognized clearly and distinctly are objectivized images. 

4) The Thing-in-Itself is incognizable, says Kant, we cannot 
represent it in a sensuous image, it is the limit of cognition. The 
ultimate particular, says the Buddhist, cannot be reached by our 
cognition. 

5) It nevertheless exists and is efficient, says Kant, it is nothing 
but the way in which our sensitivity is affected by external reality. 
The ultimate particular, says Bharmakirti. is the ultimate reality, 
because alone it has efficiency. 

6) There is a double reality and double causality, the ultimate 
reality -causality of the Thing-in-Itself and the indirect reality-causality 
of the empirical object. The thing-in-itself is but another name for 
ultimate reality-causality, it is nothing but the fact of this reality- 
causality. This point which is expressed by the Buddhists with 
sufficient precision, has puzzled the interpreters of Kant, because 
Reality is conceived by him as a synthetic Category, as a Reality j 
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which is not ultimate, as an enduring and extended reality, realitas 
phaenonwnon . 1 2 3 

The fundamental difference between the Kantian Thing-in-Itsef 
and Dharmakirti’s «Own Essence » consists in the clear identification 
of the latter with a single point-instant of Reality which corre- 
sponds to a moment of sensation. The Indian Thing is transcendental 
in the measure in which a single point-instant, as being outside 
every synthesis, cannot be empirically cognized . 8 Otherwise Kant’s 
characteristic «what in the phenomena corresponds to sen- 
sation is the transcendental Thing-in-Itself » 8 fully applies 
to the Indian first Essence. A further difference may be found in the 
clear identification by the Buddhists of the Thing-in-Itself with pure 
existence . 4 This existence is not a predicate, not a category, it is the 
common Subject of all predication. In connection therewith is the 
logical use made of the conception of Ultimate Reality by the Bud- 
dhists. Ultimate Reality is also the Ultimate Subject 5 of all judgments 
and, as we shall see in the sequel, of all inferences. A further impor- 
tant difference between the Kantian Thing-in-Itself and the Buddhist 
<« Own-Essence », consists in this, that Kant assumes an internal Thing- 
in-Itself behind every empirical Ego, just as he assumes an external 
Thing-in-Itself at the bottom of every external object. There are thus, 
it would seem, two sets of Things-in-Themselves, the one facing the 
other. This is different in Buddhist philosophy. The « Own-Essence » 6 
is the external Thing as it is strictly in itself, shorn of all relations. 
The corresponding internal Thing is pure sensation shorn of all 


1 This evidently must mean that there is another a non-synthetic, ultimate 
Reality, the reality, not of the continuum, but of the point-instant, cp. CPR., p. 137. 
It is just the Thing-in-Itself. The term « things already implies existence and is 
explained by Kant as meaning Reality (Ding = Sachteit — Beahtat). Nevertheless 
a host of interpreters have accused him, and are still accusing him, of the most 
glaring contradiction by imputing him the theory of a thing which is not a thing, 
a thing which does nothing, although it is the ultimate thing, i. e., reality and 
efficiency itself, pure reality and « pure o efficiency. 

2 ksanaeya (jildnena) prapayitum aSakyatvat, NBT., p. 12. 19. 

3 CPR., p. 117 (Ch. on Schematism). 

* tattd-matra. 

5 dharmin, the common subject for all dharmas. Cp. K ant’s words (in the same 

chapter) « substance, if we leave out the sensuous conditions of permanence, 

would mean nothing but a something that may be conceived as a subject, without 
being the predicate of anything elses. 

6 rca-laksana = bakga-artha. 
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construction . 1 But pure sensation and the corresponding pure object are 
not two things existing on equal terms of reality. They are one Ulti- 
mate Reality dichotomized into Subject and Object by that same 
faculty of constructive imagination 2 which is the architect of the whole 
empirical world and which always works by the dichotomizing or 
dialectical method. The external « Own-Essence » is the Ultimate Reality 
on the logical plane only. Since all philosophy must finally be monistic, 
there is in the very final translogical plane a Final Absolute in 
which Subject and Object coalesce. This is, as Dharmakirti says, a 
Thing which we can neither cognize nor express in speech. That is to 
say, it is still more remote from the empirical plane than the incogni- 
zable pont-instant of external reality, it is the Final Absolute, perso- 
nified as Buddha in his Cosmical Body. 

The Buddhist Thing-in-Itself as pure sensation is a bit nearer 
the empirical world than the Kantian one. Kant protested against 
this half-empirical interpretation of the Thing-in-Itself which, according 
to him, is transcendental. As a single moment, the Buddhist Thing can 
hardly be said to be empirical. 

That part of the Buddhist argument which consists in an identification 
of Existence with the essence of Affirmation strikes us by its similarity 
with some ideas expressed by Herbart. Existence means for this philo- 
sopher ^absolute positing", « acknowledgment of that something which 
cannot be denied in thought", whose essence is not to admit negation . 3 
The notion of existence is a sort of positing which means that it is 
the simple positing of something and nothing more. "Objects are being 
posited, says he, and they can be doubted so as to disappear comple- 
tely. But they do not dissapear. The positing of something remains, it 
is only changed, it is directed towards something different from what 
it was directed to precedently. The quality (i. e., the general) is 
sacrificed to doubt, but that something which is posited (i. e., the 
extreme particular) is different, it is something incognizable ". 4 "This 
Absolute Positing" is contained in every pure sensation, without being 
noticed by us . 5 Nobody will believe that the Nothing exists, since it 
would then become apparent. The characteristic of existence is to be 


1 nirnkalpaka. 

2 grit hya -grahaka-kalpana . 

3 "Absolute Position, Anerkennung von dem, dessen Setzung nicbt aufgehoben 
wird», cp. Met. II, § 201. 

* Ibid. 

'• Ibid., § 204. 
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the ultimately simple. Existence is not liable to negation. This 
identification of pure existence with the sensible core of reality, its 
characterisation as the unknowable object, as the simple, i. e., the 
extreme particular, as the essence of affirmation^ which allows of no 
denial, its contrast with the quality, i. e., with the general, which is 
no affirmation in itself , 1 but can be doubted, i. e., alternately affirmed and 
denied — all this argumentative speculation strikes ns by its similarity 
with Buddhist ideas . 2 

That part of the Buddhist theory which compares the point-instant 
of Ultimate Reality with a Differential and the job of the intellect 
with mathematical computation 3 is also not left without a parallel in 
the history of European philosophy. The post-Kantian philosopher 
Solomon Maimon is known for his theory of « Differentials of Sen- 
sibility ii. «The Differentials of the Objects are the Noumena, says he, 
the Objects constructed out of them are the Phaenomena ». 4 


1 We can say both rcthe cow is» and ° the cow is not», but the line AH/juid 
always is, it cannot be denied because its denial would be the affirmation of the 
Nothing, or. as Vacaspntimisra puts it, it would be <mon piistence in person », 
vvjrahavan abhara; cp. Tatp. 389. 22. — nn tv abhavo ndmo laScid rv/rahnran 
asti yah pratipatti-yocarah syat. 

2 Absolute Positions ridhi-srarupa — svalal.ana — s atla-matra — ra.s t u - 
matra = mramsa-vastu — anavayarm. 

3 snnuil.alana 

4 ( p R. Kroner. Yon Kant bis Hegel. I. p. ;54. 
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THE CONSTRUCTED WORLD. 

CHAPTER I. 

JUDGMENT. 

§ 1 . Transition from pure sensation to conception. 

Having excluded from the realm of Ultimate Reality every bit of 
imagination, having reduced it to mere point-instants which include 
no synthesis, the Buddhist logicians were landed in the same difficulty 
which must befall every system endeavouring to establish a difference 
in kind between the two sources of our knowledge of the external 
world, the passive receptivity of the senses and the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of imagination. In Ultimate Reality, we have seen, there is no 
duration and no extension, no quality and no motion, no universal, 
no concrete individuals, etc. On the other side, in the imagined empi- 
rical world, there is an imagined time, there is a constructed space, 
there are manifold imagined qualities, motions, universal, particulars, 
etc. Both realms, the transcendental unimagined reality and the 
imagined or empirical one, are absolutely dissimilar. 

There is between them no other connection than a causal one. 
The point-instants are points of efficiency, they possess the capacity 
of stimulating the understanding to construct in imagination illusive 
pictures which by ordinary men are mistaken for reality itself This 
case of causality is a glaring challenge to the prejudice shared by all 
realistic systems that the effect must be similar to its cause. The 
effect is here absolutely dissimilar to its cause. There is between the 
point-instant and the image, or conception, constructed by imagination 
on its instigation, a « conformity o, 1 or correspondence, which we may, 


1 tarupya , cp. vol. II, App. IV. 
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if we like, also call a kind of similarity, but it will be a ((similarity 
between things absolutely dissimilar ... 1 * The Buddhist law of 
causation as Functional Interdependence does not militate against the 
dissimilarity between cause and effect. Given a point of reality and a 
receptive consciousness a sensation arises. The corresponding image 
likewise arises in functional dependence on a moment of sensation 
and a moment of objective reality. 

However, some of the Buddhist logicians were puzzled to fill up 
the gap between pure sensation and the following mnemic image and 
thus to reestablish the unity of knowledge which they themselves 
have destroyed by assuming a radical distinction of the two sources 
of cognition. The solution of this fundamental problem, it is clear, 
would at the same time bridge over the abyss between ultimate and 
empirical reality and, since reality is nothing but efficiency and con- 
structive imagination nothing but logic, it would also establish a link 
between logic and its efficacy. 

Two explanations were propounded, a logical and a psychological 
one. The logical problem will be examined later on, on the occasion 
of Buddhist Nominalism and the Buddhist theory of Universal . 3 * The 
psychologisal one is nothing else than the theory of attention or 
"mental sensation., already mentioned . 3 

The moment of pure sensation or sense-intuition is immediately 
followed by a moment of mental sensation or intelligible intuition. 
In one and the same stream of thought there are then two consecu- 
tive moments which are related as cause and effect. They are homo- 
geneous in so far as they belong to the same stream of thought , 1 
but they are heterogeneous in so far as the first is a sensation by the 
outer sense, the second a sensation by the inner sense or by the mind. 
From the standpoint of empirical psychology it is simply the moment 
of attention or of attending to the preceding moment of pure sensa- 
tion. The mind which in early Buddhism was a special, sixth , 5 organ 
of cognition, and in the realistic Bystems identified with a nervous 
current, is here identified with a moment of attention 6 which is called 
"mental sensation., or sensation by the inner sense, in distinction 


1 atyanta-vQaksananam salaksanyam, cp. NVTT., p. 840 17. 

* apoha-vdda. 

5 m&nasa-pralyaksa, cp. above, p. 161, and vol. II, App. III. 

* eka-tantana-patita. 

5 mana-dyatana, ayatana .V 6, cp. CC., p. 8. 

* manaai-kara, reap. yomAo-manati-kara, cp. vol. II, App. Ill, p. 328, p. 3. 
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from «pure sensation » or sensation by the outer sense-organ. During 
this second moment of sensation the object is present in the ken, so 
that intelligible intuition is the joint product of the cooperation of the 
first moment of sensation with the second moment of the object . 1 * * * * * * In 
the next, third, moment of cognition the mnemic elements become 
aroused, the sensations fade away and the intellect constructs an 
abstract image according to its own laws. 

This second moment of sensation, although it, from the empirical 
point of view, is nothing but a moment of attention, is, from the 
epistemoligical point of view, a direct, non-svnthetical, unique moment, 
a moment which, although characterized as a moment of intelligible 
intuition, nevertheless lacks the most characteristic feature of being 
intelligible, it is as unimaginable and unutterable as the first, it is 
therefore half-intelligible, something intermediate between pure sen- 
sation and the corresponding intelligible image. 

Only this kind of intelligible intuition, conditioned as it is by the 
presence of the object in the ken, is accessible to ordinary mankind . 8 

If we would possess real intelligible intuition not limited by a 
preceding moment of sensible intuition, we would be omniscient, we 
would not be what we are; we would cease to be human beings and 
become super-men. 

The theory of the existence of a moment of intelligible intuition 
which follows on the mnemic image was first hinted by Dignaga in 
opposition to the theory of the Realists who imagined a Mind in the 
shape of a nervous current as a running atom establishing a connec- 
tion between the organs of the outer senses and the Soul, the 
subject of cognition. It was developed by Dharmakirti and received 
its final precision at the hands of Dharmottara. Pure sensation, 
according to Dharmakirti, although it is also a necessary condition 
of all empirical knowledge, is a palpable reality, its existence is esta- 
blished, as we have seen, in the way ot an experiment in intro- 


1 Cp. vol. II, App. III. 

8 The Yogi and the Bnddha cognize everything sfiksdt, they have only one 

pramdna. With the attainment of drsti-marga the man becomes arya and that 

is a different pud gala, TS. and TSP., p. 901 — 902, cp. p. 396, 1 — 2. The Sarvii- 

stivadins maintained that the Yogis omniscience proceeded by supernaturally 

clever inferences, since direct sense-perception applie’s only to the present point- 

instant. Bat the Sautrantika school objected and maintained that the Yogis 

possessed intelligible (manasa) intuition which cognizes the things in themselves 
(svalakscma) not by inference, bnl directly, cp. NB., p. 11. 17 ff. 
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spection . 1 But the moment of intelligible intuition is entirely 
transcendental . 2 3 There are no facts* and no possible experiments in 
order to prove its existence empirically. According to Dharmottara 
it is simply the first moment of the constructive operation of the 
understanding. It is a different moment, because its function is diffe- 
rent. The function of pure sensation, we have seen, is to signalize the 
presence of the object in the ken, the function of intelligible intuition 
consists in « evoking the image of its own object •>. 

Intelligible sensation is a middle term which is supposed to unite 
sensation with conception with a vietf to knowledge. But the Realist 
objects that it is impossible to unite two so absolutely heterogeneous 
things as a point-instant of sensibility with a clear image. If two such 
things could be made similar by something intermediate, says he, 
then «a fly could be made similar' to an elephant through the medium 
of a donkey ». 4 

Thus the objections against this theory of a moment of intelli- 
gible intuition came first of all from the side of the Realists who 
denied the sharp distinction between sensation and understanding and 
denied the theory of Instantaneous Existence. "The senses, says Va- 
caspatimisra, do not reflect separate moments, therefore it is not 
possible that the intellect should grasp the moment following upon 
the moment which has produced the simple reflex; but, on the con- 
trary, the intellect grasps just the same object as has been grasped 
by the senses ». 5 

Among the Buddhist logicians themselves the theory has produced 
a variety of interpretations. The opposition against the hard and fast 
separation of sensation from the understanding as maintained by 
Dharmottara seems to have arisen in the school of Madhyamika — 
Yogacaras* who partly inclined towards a realistic logic and were 
partly steeped in the prejudice that the effect must be similar to the 
cause. Jamyan-zhadpa testifies 6 to the fact that the school of the 
Extreme Relativists, the Madhyamika-Prasangika school, did not 
object against the possibility of a simultaneous cognition by the 


1 Cp. above, p. 150. 

* ntyanta-parokxn, cp vol. II, p. 333, n 3. 

3 NBT., p. 11.1 — na tv a$ya prasadhakam asti pramnnam 

4 Tatp., p. 341. 25 — hasti-masaknr api rnsnbhah idriipayrt. cp. transl.. 
vol. II, p. 423. 

5 Cp. vol. II.. p. 321: NK., p. 122. 

« Cp. vol. II., p. 327. 
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senses and by the understanding at once. The commentator Prajna- 
kara Gupta inclines towards the same view . 1 But Jnanagarbha and 
others maintained 2 that the theory of a moment of intelligible 
intuition was devised in order to have something intermediate between 
pure sensation and a corresponding conception. How could it other- 
wise happen that a pure sensation should be comprehended under 
a conception with which it has no point of connection, from which it 
is « absolutely dissimilar «? There must be some third thing, homo- 
geneous, on the one side, with pure sensation, and, on the other, with 
the intelligible conception in order to render the application of the 
latter to the former possible. Such is the intelligible intuition. It is a 
pure intuition and this feature makes it homogeneous with pure sen- 
sation. On the other hand, it is an intelligible intuition, and this 
feature makes it homogeneous with- the intelligible conception . 3 The 
transition from sensation to conception is thus facilitated and the 
principle of homogeneous causation saved. 

However Dharmottara rejects this interpretation . 4 5 Causation 
as Functional Interdependence can exist between absolutely heteroge- 
neous facts. Sensation can call forth an image directly, without any 
intermediate operation. The intellect begins to operate when the opera- 
tion of the senses is finished. If that were not the case, there could 
be no sharp distinction between sensation and conception, there would 
be between them only a difference of degree, sensation would be a 
confused conception, in other words, there would be no pure sensation 
at all.® 

To maintain the simultaneous existence of two pure intuitions, the 
one sensible, the other intelligible, is absurd, but on the principle of 
Functional Interdependence, the intelligible intuition arises just at the 
moment when the outer sensation having achieved its function dis- 
appears.® The hard and fast line between sensibility and understanding 
can be saved only on the assumption that the one has finished its task 
when the other begins. 


1 Ibid., p. 315 ff. 

» Ibid. 


a Ibid., p. 314. 

* Ibid., p. 316. ff. 

5 Cp. NBT., p. 10.22 — itaratha caksur-aSriiatva-anupapattih. kasyacid api 

vijUanasya. 

* uparata-vyapare caksusi, NBT., p. 10.21. 
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The moment of intelligible intuition is not empirically cognizable, 
because it is a moment; a single moment is always transcendental, it 
cannot be represented in an image, it is unutterable, but its assump- 
tion is urged upon us by the whole system which is built up on a 
radical distinction of the two sources of knowledge . 1 


§ 2. The first steps of the understanding. 

The understanding is characterized as the active, spontaneous part 
of cognition. Its business is to construct the manifold of the empirical 
world out of that poor pure reality which is presented it by the 
medium of a merely receptive sensibility. It begins to give form to 
this material. The ultimate reality, the thing as it is in itself, is cha- 
racterized as an external point-instant. But, strictly speaking, even 
that cannot be said, because in the first moment it is a simple sensation 
which is internal and nothing more. But as soon as the understanding 
is awaked, it at once dichotomizes this simple sensation in an internal 
something and its source. It is differentiated into subject and object; 
into a sensation proper and its external cause. This is the first mind- 
construction, a kind of ^transcendental apperceptions, a feature owing 
to which every further cognition is accompanied by the consciousness 
of an Ego. According to early Yogacaras it is already a thought-con- 
struction . 2 According to the logicians, as we have seen , 3 it is still a 


1 Kant was also puzzled to find n third thing homogeneous on the one side 
with the category, and on the other with the phenomenon »... This intermediate 
thing must be « intelligible on the one side and sensuous on the others. So far the 
problem is similar. But for Kant the gap to be filled lies between the empirical 
concept or image and the corresponding pure a priori concept. E. Caird (The 
crit. Phil, of I. Kant, v. I, p. 423, 2-d ed.), addresses to Kant’s theory of schema- 
tism a criticism which mutatis mutandis could be applied to Dharmottara s 
views, a By taking thought as purely universal and perception as purely particular, 
says he, the middle term is made impossible; but if perception is taken as the 
apprehension of individual things (empirically), the middle term is unnecessary, 
for in such perception the individual is already a particularized universal ». Dhar- 
mottara would have probably answered that a critical philosophy cannot abandon 
the principle of a difference in kind between sensibility and understanding, for to 
abandon it means either returning to the naive realism of the Naiyayiks or to 
loose oneself in the wholesale skepticism of the MSdhysmikas. 

2 grdhyn-grdhaka-kalpana. 

3 Cp. above, p. 163. 

M I. 
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direct sensation . 1 After that the mind begins to « murmur ». 2 The sensa- 
tion is either pleasant or unpleasant, and this engenders volition . 3 4 
The external object becomes either desirable or undesirable. The mind 
then begins to « understand », 1 and constructs the object according to 
the five fundamental notions or categories which are its own method 
of procedure . 5 It then forsakes the method of « murmur ». It speaks, 
and says «this», i. e., this reality, is «something blue», a quality; « this 
is a cow», i. e., a species, etc. 

Dignaga’s table of categories will be examined later on. Here 
we call attention to the fact that the mind’s spontaneity is de- 
scribed, just as some European philosophers describe it, as will asso- 
ciated to understanding . 6 But besides containing the double opera- 
tion of volition and understanding, consciousness in the stage of awa- 
kening contains moreover the double operation of a searching 7 and a 
fixing 8 mind. 

This double operation is, according to Vasubandhu, present in 
the subconscious, as well as in the state of full conscious, cognition. 
There is always, previously to the formation of a concept, some running 
of the mind through the manifold of sensuous intuition . 9 The Syn- 
thesis of Apprehension precedes the Recognition in a concept. 

These two operations are already present in sub-consciousness. 
Under the threshold 10 of consciousness they are a « murmur « of the 
will. Emerging above the threshold of consciousness 11 they become 
understanding. Yasomitra 12 explains the double operation of a 
Synthesis of Apperception and a Recognition in a Concept by the 
following illustration. When a potter has manufactured a series of pots, 
he examines their quality by the pitch of the sound which they pro- 
duce on being struck. He goes through the series in giving a slight 


1 jfidna-anubhava, cp. NBT., p. 11.14. 

2 mauo-jalpah. 

3 cetanri. 

4 projilrt. 

6 pancrtvitVia-krrfpann . 

6 cetanii-prajiid-risesa. 

1 anresnko mauo-jalpah = ritarka . 

H pratyaveksako mauo-jalpah — vicara. 

9 It is again absent in dhyana — nirvilarka-nirncdra-prajnd. 

M anatyuha-avnsthaynm cetaud ; iiha = ntriilalpaka. 

D atyiiha - avasthdyilm prajnd : atyiiha — uber der Sckwelle des Bewusst- 
seins. 

is Ad AKB., II. 33. 
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stroke to each pot and when he thus finds out the defective one, he 
says, (i there it is ! ». The examination of the pots is like the operation 
of the mind’s running through the manifold of sensibility. The finding 
out of the defective pot is like the mind’s fixation before the formation 
of a concept. The first operation is sometimes characterized as the 
mind's « grossness » 1 or primitivity, the second as its « subtility » 2 
or « elaborateness ». 3 Thus the Synthesis of Apprehension precedes the 
Recognition of the object in a concept. 

§ 3. A JUDGMENT WHAT. 

From among the two sources of our knowledge sense-perception 
has been defined above as the sensational core of perception, that part 
of it which remains when every bit of thought-construction and imagi- 
nation has been eliminated. But this is only a transcendental source 
of knowledge. 4 Empirical perception is that act of cognition which 
signalizes the presence of an object in the ken 5 and is followed by 
the construction of an image of that object 6 and by an act of identifi- 
cation 7 of the image with the sensation. Such identification is made 
w a perceptual judgment of the pattern « this is a cow», where the 
element «this» refers to the sensational core incognizable in itself, 
and the element «cow» to the general conception expressed in a conno- 
tative name and identified with the corresponding sensation by an act 
of imputation. According to the Realists who do not admit any trans- 
cendental source of knowledge, this judgment is included in every 
sense-perception, it is sense-perceived, it is also a sensation. 8 But 
according to the Buddhists it is excluded from it, although it fol- 
lows in its track. The senses alone could never arrive at a judgment. 9 


1 nudarikata. 

2 suksmatd. 

3 The medical schools have carried the analysis of the subconscious mind 
into further details, cp. Caraka, IV. 1. IS ff. 

4 atindriyam nirvikalpakam. 

5 saksdt - kdritva - vydpnra. 

6 vikalpena anugamyate. Therefore the seemingly conflicting statements TSP , 
P- 399. 1G — sakdram eva pramatyim, and ibid., p. 390. 14 — srimvdditve’pi (sic) 
na pramdnyam. 

7 ekatia-adhyavasdya. 

8 adhyavasdydtmakam pratyaksam = sarikolpakam. 

0 yebhyo hi caksurddibhyo rijnnnnm utpadyate ua tad-rnidt tqj-jiid nam . . . 
takyate avasthdpayitum (= avasdtum). NBT., p. 15. 17. 
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This judgment of perception is the fundamental act of the under- 
standing. All the operations of the understanding can be reduced 
to judgments, the understanding may be defined as the faculty of 
judging, but its fundamental act is that which is included in the 
negative definition of pure sense-perception ; 1 it is a non-sensation, it is 
a thought-construction , 2 it is the perceptual judgment of the pattern 
« this is a cow». Since the element « this », 3 the sensational core, has 
been characterized above as referring us to the incognizable Thing- 
in- Itself, such a judgment can be expressed in the formula x = a. The 
judgment is thus a mental act uniting sensation with conception with 
a view to knowledge. For neither sensation alone, as pure sensation, 
affords any knowledge at all; nor conception alone, i. e., pure imagina- 
tion, contains any real knowledge. Only the union of these two ele- 
ments in the judgment of perception is real knowledge. Sensation, we 
have seen, imparts to knowledge reality , 4 particularity , 5 * vividness* 
and efficient affirmation . 7 Conception, or the constructed image, on 
the other hand, imparts to it its generality , 8 its logic , 9 its necessity , 10 
its clearness aud distinctness . 11 

The Sanscrit term which we thus translate as judgment means, in 
its common application, a decision . 12 It is just a judgment, a verdict, 
a volitional act, it is rendered it Tibetan as « volition ». 13 More espe- 
cially it is a decision regarding the identification of two things . 14 
It is also used as a technical term in another very developed Indian 
science, the theory of poetical figures . 15 These are divided into simple 
comparisons and identifications. Identification means there a poetical 
assertion of identity of two things which are by no means identical, 


1 kalpandpodha. 

2 kalpand — adhyatasdya. 

2 idamtd. 

* liistaratrn. 

svadriksanatva. 

B sphutf'bhatrn. 

~ vidhi-svarupatvu. 

* sdmtiiiya-laksana — *drupya. 

samidJitva. 

1° niicaya. 

11 n iya ta- aka rat ta. 

> 2 adhyavasaya. 

13 zhen-pa. 

U ekatvadhyavasdya. 

15 Cp. Alamkara - sarvasva. p. 56 and 65. 
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as, e. g., of the moon with a damzel’s face. Just so is the perceptual 
judgment here characterized as an assertion of similarity between two 
things absolutely dissimilar . 1 This judgment is synthetical in so far 
it brings together two parts which are quite different. The point- 
instant of reality receives in such a judgment its place in a correspon- 
ding temporal series of point-instants, it becomes installed in concrete 
time and becomes a part of an object having duration . 2 Owing to a 
special synthesis of consecutive point-instants it becomes an extended 
body 3 and owing again to a special synthesis of these moments it 
gets all its sensible and other qualities, it becomes a universal . 4 

§ 4. Judgment and the synthesis in concepts. 

Besides the synthesis examined above, the synthesis, namely, which 
consists in referring an image to a sensation, there is in every percep- 
tual judgment another synthesis 5 6 which consists in bringing under 
the head of a synthetic image, or of a general conception, of a mani- 
fold of single impressions, sensations and experiences. « What is a 
judgment? pi asks a Buddhist in the course of a discussion regarding 
the reality of the external world . 8 That is to say, what is the voli- 
tional act by which I decide that an image must be identified with a 
point-instant of external reality? He answers, » to judge means to con- 
ceive ». 7 Both inference and sense-perception contain judgments, but 
aQ inference deals with conceptions (directly), it is « in its essence an 
act of conceiving », 8 whereas perception, or a perceptual judgment, is an 
act of conceiving (indirectly), because it is a sensation which « calls 
forth a conception ». 9 Now, if a judgment, besides being a judgment, i.e., 
a decision, is also an act of conceiving, what does the term « conception » 
properly mean? The answer is that to conceive means to imagine, or 
to construct an object in imagination. The object conceived is an 
object imagined. To imagine productively means to produce unity in 

1 atyanta-vdakianandm salaksanyam = sarupyam. 

2 santana. 

3 Cp. Prasast., and N. Kandali, p. 63 ff. where time and space are represented 
** realities, but their parts as constructed in imagination. 

* sdmdnya-laksana = ekatva-adhyavasdya. 

5 ekatva-adhyatasaya. 

6 NR., p. 257. 

7 tnkalpo adhyavatayah. 

8 anumdnam xrikfilpa-Tdpntrat tad-vi^ayam. 

9 pratyaksam tu vikalpa-jananiit. 
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difference, to synthesize in a (fictitious) unity a variety of time, place 
and condition . 1 The expression of this synthesis is the judgment of 
the form this is that », 2 in which the non-synthetic element «this- 
nessi ) 3 is coupled with the synthetic element of « thatness ». 4 

Consequently there is no substantial difference between a percep- 
tual judgment and a conception, on the one hand, and between a con- 
ception, an image, productive imagination and a general notion on the 
other. Particular conceptions, images and notions do not exist. There 
are images referred to particulars and they may be metaphorically 
called particulars, but in themselves they are always general. 

The cognizing individual has indeed a faculty of sense-perception 
and a faculty of imagination. Vacaspatimisra 5 makes a following 
statement of the Buddhist view regarding this subject: «When the 
cognizing individual thinks that he perceives by his senses an image 
which he has really constructed himself, he simply conceals as it were 
his imaginative faculty and puts to the front his perceptive faculty. 
This imaginative faculty is the mind's own characteristic, its sponta- 
neity, it has its source in a natural constructive capacity by which the 
general features of the object are apprehended (i. e., constructed). 
Since the image is called forth by a reflex, he naturally thinks that 
he perceives the image as present in his ken, but it is really con- 
structed by his own productive imaginations 

§ 5. Judgment and namegiving. 

However not every kind of the conceiving activity of the mind 
is taken into account when the two sources of knowledge are charac- 
terized as the non-conceptive and the conceptive. Some of the funda- 
mental varieties of this differentiating and uniting activity are left 
alone. The original differentiation of sensation into subject and 
object , 6 the initial stage of the synopsis in the chaos of manifold 
impressions, the operation of running through 7 these impressions and 

1 sa (sic) ca vtkalpandm gocaro yo vikalpyate, deSa-lcala-avastha-bhedc na etcat- 
vena anusandhiyate, cp. Tatp., p. 338, 15. 

2 „ tad era idam “ iti, ibid. 

3 idamtd. 

4 tattd. 

5 Tatp., p. 88, 8, transl. in vol. II, App. I, pp. 260 ff. (lit. transJ. ibid., 
p. 261 n. 8). 

6 grtihya-grdhaka-kalpand. 

7 titarka. 
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stopping 1 at some of them as long as they are not yet stabilized 
enough in order to be definitely fixed by receiving a name — have no 
importance in a system of logic . 2 

That conceiving activity which comes directly into play when a 
perceptual judgment is formed can be clearly distinguished by its 
mark; this mark consists in the capacity of being expressed in speech. 
Conceptions are utterable, just as sensations are unutterable. A mental 
construction which implies a distinct cognition of a mental reflex 
which is callable of coalescing with a verbal designation — this variety 
of the spontaneous activity of the mind is meant when sensation is 
contrasted with conception, says Dharmakirti . 3 Thus the Indian 
"conception)) coincides more or less with the European, since its 
association with a name and its generality are assumed as its prin- 
cipal characteristics on both sides. Just as the European science 4 
establishes a mutual influence, of conceptions on the formation of names 
and vice versa of names on the formation ot conceptions, just so, says 
hignaga, «the names have their source in concepts and the concepts 
Eive their source in names . 5 

f'ure sensation and its corresponding Thing-in-Itself have been 
characterized above 6 as being unutterable. It follows from it that con- 
ception and judgment can be defined as that element which is utte- 
uible, which receives a name. 

Thus it is that conception comprehends every thought capable of 
being expressed in words 7 and excludes pure sensation whose content 
cannot be so expressed. Thus the predicate in the normal type of a 
Judgment is always a concept. A predicate is just a predicate; it is, as 


1 vicura. 

2 Cp. TSP., p. 367. 8 ff. 

3 abhilapirii pratitih kalpana, TSP., pp. 369. 9, 371. 21; cp. NB. I. 5. 

4 Cp.. Sigwart, Logik, I, p. 51. 

5 vikalpa-yonayah Sabddh, mkalpdh iabda-yonoyah. 

6 Cp. p. 185. 

1 .)dtyadi-yojand=kdlpand is admitted by some adversaries. The true opinion of. 
®ignaga ( sva-prasiddha ) is abhilapirii pratitih kalpana = ndma-yojand kalpana. 
He nevertheless in Nyaya-mukha (ISP., p. 372. 22 ff., cp. Tncci, transl., 
P- SO), and in the Pr. samucc. I. 2, has expressed himself so as to satisfy both 
opinions. Cp. TSP., p. 368. 25 ff. This has been criticized by Sankarasvamin 
■ind others, ibid., p. 367. 4 ff. But if we interpret the passage of Dignaga asmea- 
nui 8 namnd jdli - guna - kriyd - dravya ■ kalpana the criticism will be cleared 
aw av, since kalpana will then be niima - kalpana in general, and the other 
4 balpands will be its subordinate varieties, cp. ibid., p. 369, 23 ff. 
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the name indicates, predicable or utterable. It is contrasted with the 
non-predicate, the subject, which is always, qua pure subject, unutte- 
rable. If all thinking reduces to judgments and all judgments are, 
directly or indirectly, perceptual judgments, our cognition can be 
characterized as the union of an utterable element with an unutterable 
one, or as a reference of a conception to its corresponding pure object. 
And just as the reality of pure sensation is established by Dharma- 
kirti in the course of an experiment in introspection, just so the 
narrow association of conceptions with words is also proved by intro- 
spection . 1 On such occasions when we freely indulge in fancy and allow 
our imagination a free play , 2 when we are engaged in pure imagina- 
tion, we notice that the play of our visions and dreams is accom- 
panied by an inward speech. « Nobody can deny that imagination is 
interwoven with speech», says Santiraksita . 3 Pure imagination is 
an imagination without reality; pure reality is reality without ima- 
gination. A judgment, or cognition, is imagination with an objective 
reference to reality and, this is always something utterable associatively 
referred to something unutterable. 

§ 6. Categories. 

A classification of judgments is therefore a classification of names. 
Since all cognition reduces to judgment and a judgment is an (illicite) 
combination of a non-synthetic element with a synthetic one, of an 
unutterable element with a name or a predicate, the question arises, 
what are the ultimate kinds or categories of predicates or of names? 
It is not a question about the categories of all namable things, since 
there is only one ultimate thing and that is the Thing-in-Itself. This 
ultimate reality cannot be dichotomized or classified, it is essentially 
one. Neither can it be named, it is a non-name, a non-predicate, it is 
the necessary subject in every judgment, for every description of 
predicates. However the manner of conceiving it and its names can 
be various, since all names are, directly or indirecly, names of its 
different attributes. Thus the most general relation, that which is con- 
terminous with judgment or cognition in general, is the substance- 
to-quality relation, in the sense of the relation of a First Essence to 
all other categories of attributes. 

1 pralyaksatah , cp. TSP., p. 368, 1. 

2 cintotprekstidi -kale sa (kalpam) iabddnutiddha, cp. TS., p. 368. 2—3. 

a Ibid. 
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The categories of the Buddhists are therefore very different from 
the categories of the Realists. The Nyaya-Yaise?ika system establishes 
(finally) a Table of Categories containing 7 items: Substance, Quality, 
Motion, Universals, Differentials, Inherence and Non-existence. These 
are 7 kinds of Being or of Meaning expressed by names (pada-artha). 
In answer and in replacement of this table of Categories, Dignaga 
establishes a table of a five-fold -arrangement- or « construction » 
( panca-vidka-kalpana ) of reality, which is but a classification of names 
(nama-lcalpam). 1 They are — Proper Names, Classes, Qualities, Motions 
and Substances. They are nothing but names, mere names, not things. 2 
The table really means, Proper Names, Class Names, Quality Names 
or Adjectives, Motion Names or Verbs, and Substance Names or Sub- 
stantives. Just as Aristotle, Dignaga gives no definitions of them, but 
he illustrates them by examples. He says 8 — »a thing can be named by 
some sound at random, i. e., by a non-connotative proper name, e. g., 
"Dittha >< (a meaningless sound). In class-names it is given the name 
of a class, e. g., <. a cow-. In quality-names it is given the name of 
a (sensible) quality, e. g., » white ». In verbs it is given the name of 
an action, e. g., « he cooks-. In substantives it is characterized by 
(another) substance, e. g., « stick-possessor-, "horn-possessor», "horny-. 

This table calls forth the following remarks. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is a division of cognition into the non-synthetic and the synthetic 
principle in knowledge. The synthetic element is the same as the 
general, conceptual, predicable element, or the name. The names are 
then divided in five kinds, following mainly the division which was 
already established in Indian grammar. The proper names are not 
really names of individuals, they are, strictly speaking, also general 
names. Kamalasila 4 says — «although the words like "Dittha » are 
generally admitted to be proper names, but, since they refer to a 
(continued) existence, from birth up to the moment of death, they are 
not capable of designating (a real individual) which changes every 
moment and is a real thing (in itself) having nothing in common 
noth other things. The object they are intent upon and which they 
designate is (also) a class, inhering in a thing which is characterized 
by the limits of an enduring (lapse of) time-. But since they contain 

1 Pr. sammucc, I. 2 ff.; cp. TSP., p. 369. 23 ff.; cp. Tatp., p. 52. 5 if. and 
J 02 2 ff, 

2 nasiddhaha Jcevald Jcalpam (nama-kalpana). cp. TS., p. 369. 21. 

3 TSP., p., 369. 23 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 370. 17 ff. 
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no connotation , 1 they are entered into the system as a separate item. 
"Besides the words like cow are generally known in common life as 
class names, but such words as Citrangada are known in life as proper 
names ". 2 Therefore, because not everybody knows that all names are 
general and that the proper names are no exception to the rule, they 
have been distinguished from the others. 

Consequently the category of names, as understood by Dignaga, 
includes all other categories. We must conceive his fivefold division, 
according to the Indian method of counting only the final items in a 
classification, as a division into names and non-names, and then as a 
division of the names in four different kinds of names. 

The category of substances is illustrated by the examples of "the 
possessor of a stick", «the possessor of horns » or » horny ». We would 
call them possessive adjectives . 3 They are indeed secondary substances, 
such substances as characterize other substances. Only the First 
Essences of things can never become predicates, all other substances 
can become attributes in regard of other objects. They are thus not 
substances in their essence, but secondary or metaphorical substances, 
they can be both substance or attribute. Substance then means the 
possessor of an attribute. The ultimate and real possessor of all attri- 
butes is the Thing-in-Iself. All constructed objects, being attributes 
in regard of it, can be metaphorically called substances when they 
are characterized as possessing other substances. 

Compared with the categories of the Vaisesikas we find in the 
table of Dignaga, with the proviso that they are not realities ( sattu ), 
but mere names ( nama-kalpand ), the three fundamental categories of 
Substance, Quality and Action. The category of Universals has disap- 
peared from the list as a separate item, because all categories are 
Universals. The category of Differentials, in the sense of ultimate 
Differentials, has also disappeared, because it is a non-category, the 
unutterable element at the bottom of every object . 4 Inherence and 
Non-existence are also not to be found in this table of Dignaga. 


1 Ibid., p. 370 27 — tn eva bhcdti micaksita-bhednh sdmunyam iti. 

2 Ibid., p. 370. 2 ff. 

3 dandi, visdni. 

4 J. S. Mill, Logic, I. 79 calls attention to the fact, that nail the attributes 
of bodies which are classed under Quality and Quantity are grounded on the sen- 
sations which we receive from those bodies". This could mean that all classes 
are nothing but sensation differently interpreted by our imagination in its function 
of name-giving or judging. 
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We will find them, or their corresponding functions, in another table 
of categories, which owes its origin not to the perceptual judgment, 
but to the inferential judgment. It will be examined in connection 
with the theory of inference. 

§ 7 . Judgment viewed as anaxysis. 


The same Sanscrit term which has been interpreted above as 
meaning synthesis in a conception means, curiously enough, also ana- 
lysis or division in the same conception. It is a vox media. The uniting 
tie of these both meanings seems to have been the idea of construc- 
tion which is also the meaning, of the verbal root from which the 
world is derived . 1 The idea of construction naturally developped into 
the idea of mental construction, of putting together in imagination . 2 3 
t was then admirably suited to express the idea of rationalism, i. e., 
a consciousness which itself constructs the images of objects and pro- 
jects them into the external world. It then began to connote the idea 
°f artificiality, unreality, wrong imputation and illusion. On the other 
hand, another word derived from the same root, received the meaning 
of binary construction, division in two, dilemma, the dialectic tendency 
°f thought in general, and finally analysis.® Both terms coalesced in 
the meaning of conception which represents a unity in difference . 4 
When the unity is put to the front it is a synthesis; when 
its component parts are attended to, it is an analysis. Viewed 
as a judgment referring a constructed image to a point of reality, the 
conception contains both the elements. When we consider the move- 


ment of thought from the point to the image, we have a differentia- 
hon or analysis of the unity to a plurality. But when we consider the 
judgment as the reverse movement, from the image to the point to 
ff hich it is being referred, we have a movement from plurality to 
Un ffy, i. e., synthesis. The first step of conceptive thought, productive 
’^agination or judgment — all three terms mean here the same — 
’ s the division of the original unity of the moment of sensation into 
a subject and an object, the construction in this original unity of the 
part » grasped » and the part « grasping ». 5 But when the initiative of 


1 v' klip. 

2 kalpand = yojand = tkikarana — ekatvddhyarasdya. 

3 kalpand — vikalpa — dvaidhikarana — ribhdgn. 

4 ta eva hhedd avivaksita-bhednh tdmdnyam, TSP., p. 370, 27. 

D On the dichotomizing, dialectical movement of thought in general cp the 
Words of Candrakirti, Madh. vr., p. 350, 12 If. The difference between the 
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thought in our cognition was interpreted in Buddhist Logic as the 
faculty of judgment uniting a point-instant of ultimate reality with 
a constructed image, a judgment of which the subject corresponds to 
reality and the predicate to its image — then this kind of a concei- 
ving or judging attitude of the mind was represented as a dispersion 
of the original reality into so many views that can be taken of it. 
The intellect indeed can take of the same reality an infinite variety 
of views, it can interpret the object called »jar» as an extended body, 
a solid body, a tiring, a substance, possessing such and such colour 
and shape etc. etc., while the real core of these constructions is a 
moment of efficiency, it is always the same. The fire likewise may give 
rise to an infinite variety of interpretations and theories, while its 
ultimate reality is but a point-instant of heat-sensation. These views 
may be represented as so many rays dispersed by a single point of 
the real object. The thing as it is in itself becomes then the lively 
play of the fancy of our productive imagination. The Buddhist says : 1 
« the indivisible Thing-in-Itself is then analysed, or imagined, as being 
such and such». It then receives all its general and special features. 
«<That is the field of thought-construction which is (differently) construc- 
ted , 2 or differently imagined »>. Then the dispersed rays are as it were 
made to converge in the same thing as their focus. Thus the function 
of the understanding in judgments may be described as analytic-syn- 
thetic and likened to the dispersion of the rays from, and collecting 
them in, the same thing which is this focus. 

§ 8. Judgment as objectively valid. 

When the perceptual judgment of the pattern « this is a cow** is 
characterized as the mental act of uniting an extreme concrete and 
particular thing with a general conception, or of bringing a momen- 
tary sensation under the head of a constant conception, the Buddhist 
logician does not deny that such a definition contains a contradiction. 
It consists in establishing «a similarity between two things absolutely 
dissimilar*-. What is general and internal cannot be assimilated to 


Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras is that for the latter there is a foundation of 
reality in itself upon which the dialectical, artificial constructions of our mind are 
erected, whereas for the Madhyamikas there is only relativity, nothing real in 
human cognition cp. Tson-khapa’s Legs-bsad-snin- po. 

1 Tatp., p. 89, 12. — exam avibhagam tvalaksanam... tatha tatha vikalpayanti. 

3 Tatp., p. 339. 15. sa ca rikalpanam gocaro yo vikalpyate. 
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what is external and singular. This is one of the reasons why the 
realistic schools denied the existence of images. They transferred the 
image into the external world and made of it a reality. They preferred 
this conceptual realism to the incongruity of uniting an internal image 
with an external thing. They objected to those realists who maintained 
the reality of both the image and its external pattern. They answered 
that in this case we must cognize in the judgment "this a blue patch » 
a double patch, we must perceive two blue patches at once, an internal 
one and an external one . 1 2 The difficulty is solved by the Buddhist by 
pointing to the fact that absolute similarity does not exist in the 
world; on the contrary, all things are absolutely dissimilar. They can 
however be made similar to a certain degree by neglecting their diffe- 
rence. Then all things will be similar to that amount to which their 
difference will be neglected. This is the Buddhist corollary from the law 
of Identity of Indiscernables. All cows are absolutely dissimilar with 
each another, but if we neglect this their dissimilarity, they will 
appear as similar when compared with horses and lions. The image 
of a thing is identified with an external point-instant only so far as 
the difference is neglected. The judgment thus becomes a necessary 
projection of an image into the external world, its necessary identifi- 
cation with a corresponding point-instant of external reality. The 
judgment «this is a cow» necessarily brings the synthesis of our 
understanding into objective reality. 

Now what is this necessary objectivisation contained in every 
judgment? asks the Buddhist. Dharmottara 8 answers — to judge 
"means to deal with one’s own internal reflex, which is not an external 
object, in the conviction that it is an external object)). This identification 
is neither a « grasping” of an external object by its image, nor a conver- 
ting of the image into an external object, nor is it a real uniting of 
two things, nor a real imputation, or placing of one thing in the place 
of another one . 3 It is our illusion, a wrong imputation . 4 The image 
is internal, but owing to an intrinsic necessity of our understanding 
the image is projected into the external world. Dharmottara 5 says 
"that form of the object, which is cognized by productive imagination 


1 dve nlle iti syat op. TSP., p. 574.17. 

2 XI!.. p. 7. 13, cp. NVTT., p. 339. 9. 

3 na i/iulwnam, na lcaranam,nayojana. napi samaropah, cp. NVTT., p. 339, 10. 

4 altka era. ibid., p. 339, 21 ff. 

5 Ibid , p. 339, 22 if. 
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as non-different from its counter-part (the thing as it is in itself), is 
our idea, it is not external». 

The verbal expression of this externalisation consists in the copula 
«is», the verbum substantivum. It means to distinguish the objective 
unity of given representations from the subjective. 1 The verb «is» 
refers directly to a point-instant of external reality, to the bare thing 
as it is in itself. «If I consider, says Kamalaslla, 2 the meaning of 
the verb „is“, no other meaning enters the province of my understan- 
ding than the meaning of the Thing as it is in itself ». 

To summarize: the judgment is first of all — 

1) a judgment, i. e., a decision of our understanding, 

2) this decision consists in giving an objective reference to a con- 
ception, 

3) it does not differ from a conception, in as much a conception 
qua real knowledge must also contain an objective reference, 

4) it contains a double synthesis, the one between the thing and 
the image, and another between the varieties of sensation which are 
brought to unity in conception, 

5) it can be viewed also as an analysis, in as much as the concrete 
unity of the thing appears in it in the different aspects of its predi- 
cates, 

6) it is an illusive, all though necessary, objectivisation of the 
image. 

As regards quantity, this judgment is always singular, it is even 
the extreme singular in its constant subject, which is the element 
« this ». Its predicate is on the other hand, always a universal. 

As regards quality, it is affirmative. The negative and illimited 
judgments are founded on a special principle. They belong to a later 
derivative stage of thought and cannot be coordinated to the percep- 
tual judgment. As regards relation it is categorical. The hypothetical 
and disjunctive judgments are also derivative and will be examined 
in another eontext. As modality it is apodictic. The assertory is not 
distinguished from the apodictic and the problematic is no judgment 
at all. For expressing this necessity Dharmaklrti resorts to the 
same term 3 which expresses also the necessary connection of subject 
and predicate in an analytical judgment. «In every judgment which 

1 CPR., p. 752 (§ 19). 

2 TSP. p., 287, 17 — svalabsanadi-vyatirekena anyo asty-artho nirupyamdno 
na buddher gocaratam avatarnti. 

3 niscuyn. 
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is affirmed with full consciousness the necessity of its affirmation is 
included ». 1 Vacaspatimisra 2 3 quotes the Buddhist maintaining 
that «judgment (or decision), conception (or synthesis) and necessity 
(or apodictic necessity) are not different things ». 

A judgment has thus been described. Now what is a non-judgment? 
Dharmakirti says , 8 it is a reflex . 4 "Sensation, says he, does not 
carry any necessity (of knowledge) for anybody. If it apprehends an 
object, it does it not in the way of a categorical necessity, but in the 
way of a (simple) reflex. In so far the sensation is capable of pro- 
ducing a subsequent categorical assertion, in so far only can it assume 
(the dignity) of a source of right cognition ». 


§ 9. History of the theory of judgment. 

Sensation and conception are always present on the stage of 
Indian philosophy, but at different times, in different systems, they 
appear as different dramatis personae in the drama of cognition. The 
sharp distinction between pure sensation and the act of judgment, 
the idea that the judgment is a volitional act of decision, and that the 
whole of our cognition consists iu an illicite connexion 5 * of pure con- 
sciousness and semi-unconscious reflexes — these features belong already 
to the earliest stratum of philosophy in India. We meet them in the 
Sankhya system and the medical schools.* Indeed, pure sensation 
appears there in the role of a separate spiritual substance , 7 whereas 
all mental phenomena and, the foremost among them, the judgment 
as a decision , 8 are reduced to the roles of physiological reflexes, uncon- 
scious by themselves, but « mirrorred » in the pure motionless Ego. 


1 Sigwart, cp. cit., I, 236. 

2 NVTT., p. 87, 25. 

3 Cp. Anekantaj, p. 177. 

4 pratibhasa. 

5 sdrupya, cp. CC., p. 64. 

« Caraka, IV. 1. 37 ff. 

7 CC., p. 63 ff. 

8 buddhi « cognition » is here the Great Principle (mahat), because it embraces 
everything cognizable. It is the first evolute of the Chief Principle (pradhdna) 
which is Matter (prakrti) and at the same time it is the internal organ whose 
function is described as ® decision >> (adhyavasaya). But this ((decisions is by itself 
nothing but a special momentary collocation of infra-atomic particles of matter and 
energy. They become quasi conscious when « mirrorred » in the pure light of the 
Soul. 
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The roles are otherwise distributed in Hinayana Buddhism. The 
dualism of two substances is replaced by a pluralism of separate ele- 
ments connected only by causal laws, and therefore appearing in 
« mutually dependent originations ». x Pure sensation is an element 2 3 and 
conception (or judgment) is another element . 8 They represent two 
streams of momentary thought figurations running parallel, never 
acting upon each other, but appearing together. 

The medical schools, the Sankhya and Yoga systems, the Jains 
and the Hinayana Buddhists, all made their contributions to Indian 
psychology, especially in connexion with the phenomenon of trance. 
They watched the first steps of awakening consciousness and followed 
its development from the sub-conscious states through all degrees of 
concentration up to the condition of a cataleptic trance . 4 They estab- 
lished and described a series of mental faculties and states. We cannot, 
in the present condition of our knowledge, distinguish between the 
original contributions of each school to this common stock of know- 
ledge. But the philosophical explaination is always the same. In 
Sankhya and its dependent schools all mental phenomena are ex- 
plained materialistically, their consciousness comes from a foreign sub- 
stance. In Buddhism they are separate mental elements united by 
no enduring substance, but only by causal laws . 5 

In the realistic schools, Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa 1 
there is, properly speaking, no separate perceptual judgment at all. 
Sensation is but a confused perception and a perceptual judgment is 
but a clear perception. That is a difference in degree, not in kind. 
Cognition in those systems resides in the Soul. All the variety of 
objects reside in the external world. They are contemplated by the 
Soul through the senses. Soul is itself imageless 6 * and motionless, 
just as in the Sankhya system. 


1 prntityn-mtmul pnnnn. 

2 rijnuna — priitirijiinptih. 

3 snnji'm. 

4 iitnnjfli-siniinpnll i. 

All mental elements are brought in early Buddhism under the four heads 

of teeling. conception (judgment), volition and pure consciousness (rednna-smjftS- 
snmsbl rn-vij nanu -sbi ndhtt), a classification, which, leaving alone the category of 

pure consciousness, is the same as the one at which European science arrived at 
a very recent date, cp. CC., p. 6 and 96 ff. 

11 mrrddrn. Since all the general and special qualities of the object are in 
these systems external realities, they are picked up by the Soul through the 
senses, but the nirrikalpnka cognizes the qualities by themselves ( srarupatah ), 
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In Mahayana the theory of the perceptual judgment is the natural 
counterpart of the theory of sense-perception. The extreme idealists of 
the Madhvamika school join hands with the extreme realists of 
Nyaya-Vaisesika in equally repudiating, although on contrary 
grounds, the theories of pure sensation and of the perceptual judg- 
ment . 1 The Sautrantika school seems the first to have made the 
important departure of converting pure consciousness into a conscious- 
ness filled with images . 3 The external world pari passu had lost a 
part of its reality and became a hypothetical cause of our images . 3 
Since the whole literature of this school, the works of Vasumitra, 
Kumaralabha and others, are lost, it is difficult to assign them 
their share in the development of the Buddhist theory. The same must 
be said of the Svatantrika school whose works, although partly 
extant, have not yet been investigated. 

With the advent of the idealistic Yogacaras the hypothesis of an 
external world was dropped altogether. A sang a at the same time was 
the first to establish the difference between an unconstructed and 
a constructed element in knowledge . 4 He thus opened the path to the 
theories of pure sensation and perceptual judgment. The school of 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti reverted in logic to the Sautrantika 
standpoint. They admitted the reality of the extreme concrete and 
Particular, of the Thing-in-Itself , 5 and converted the perceptual 
judgment into a link between ultimate reality reflected in a pure sensa- 
tion and the images constructed by our intellect. 

Among the followers of Dignaga the discussion on the proper 
formulation of this theory of a perceptual judgment continued. Some 
°f his followers insisted that the special job of the intellect is con- 
ception or judgment, it must not be characterized as the subsumption 


whereas the savikalpaka cognizes them as related (mitho viie.yma-vifexya-bhava- 
a mgahitvena, cp. NVTT., p. 82. 8). In this sense the savikalpaka of the realists is 
also a kind of judgment. 

1 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 156 ff. 

3 sakaram vijiianam. 

3 bahyartha-anumeyntva. 

4 Tncci, op. cit. 

5 svalaksana. On the controversies which raged between the different schools 
round this problem of a point of ultimate reality as not being relative (Sunya), 
C P- my Nirvana, p. 142 ff. Very interesting details on the same qnestion are con- 
tained in Tson-khapa’s work Legs-bsad-snin-po, commented upon by 
Khai dub. 

etc 1 latskj, I 
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of sensuous reality under one of the categories , 1 but simply as the 
faculty of names-giving . 2 3 The categories are but a further detail of 
naming. The phrasing of Dignaga admits both interpretations . 8 
Dharmaklrti, Dharmottara and their followers rallied to 
Diguaga’s own opinion. They define the constructive intellect, or the 
perceptual judgment, as the capacity of apprehending an utterable 
image . 4 Utterability is thus made the characteristic mark of the act 
of judging. The judgment becomes, to a certain extent, an «outspea- 
king»; but not a simple outspeaking, it is an outspeaking establishing 
the necessary connection between logical thought and transcendental 
pure reality. 

In post-Buddhistic Indian logic, the theory of judgment naturally 
disappears , 5 6 since it is a corollary from the theory of pure sensation. 
Prof. H. Jacobi 9 in giving an account of this system rightly remarks 
that it has no doctrine of judgment, as something different, on the one 
hand, from sense-perception and, on the other hand, from inference. 

Just as the Buddhist logic itself, its theory of judgment appears as 
an intermezzo in the history of Indian philosophy. 

§ 10. Some European parallels. 

When the student of Indian philosophy is faced by the task of 
finding an equivalent for a conception which is familiar to him, because 
he meets it often used in his texts, he may nevertheless be often 
quite perplexed about how to render it in translation because there 
is no corresponding term available. In philosophy and logic all Euro- 
pean languages form common stock, because they have a common ancestor 
in the writings of Aristotle. But Indian philosophy has developped inde- 
pendently from this influence. It has its own Aristotle and its own Kant. 
It constitutes an independent line of development which runs parallel 
to the European one. It is therefore of the highest historical interest 
to note the cases when both currents agree on a common conception 
or a common theory. It may be an indirect, partial proof of its truth, 
because truth is one, and error is many. When the subject of dis- 

1 jntyndi-Jcnlpmia — klpti-hetuh, cp. TS; p. 366. 24 ff. 

2 nr mn-knlptr nil = artha-innyaih iabdair eva viHstci, Pr. Samucc. Vr., I. 3. 

3 TSP., p. 368. 25 fl'. 

* KB., 1. 5. 

5 Cp. however above, p. 224 n. 6. 

6 In his article in GGN, quoted above. 
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course consists in a deduction of one proposition from two or several 
others, all containing only three terms, we have no doubt that it is 
a syllogism. But when we are faced by the necessity of deciding 
whether a characteristic act of our understanding is to be rendered 
as judgment, we must know what a judgment is. And here we find an 
illimited variety of opinions. Suffice it to consult a dictionary of 
philosophic terms in order to be astonished by the amazing contra- 
dictions on this problem between the leading philosophers in Europe. 
The majority thinks that judgment is a « predicative connexion between 
two concepts ", but Brentano emphatically denies this. He thinks 
that judgment is something quite different from conception. However 
Schuppe decidedly asserts the contrary 1 . According to the majority 
the judgment is an act of synthesis, according to Wundt it is, on the 
contrary, an act of separation, etc. etc. The problems of the existen- 
tial, the perceptual and the impersonal judgments are admittedly so 
many puzzles. However in examining the Buddhist descriptions of the 
act of judging, and its different characteristics from different points of 
view, we cannot but recognize in them some of the features which 
we find scattered piecemeal in different European doctrines. Thus we 
apparently find in Locke’s Essay some of our perceptual judgments 
under the name of simple ideas. The perceptual judgments "this is 
white», «this is round » are interpreted as a reference of a present 
sensation to a permanent object of thought . 2 

The chief difference between the Buddhist and all European view's 
of judgment consists in the circumstance that the latter founded their 
analysis on the pattern containing two conceptions without any regard 
to their objective reference, whereas the Buddhist analysis starts with 
the pattern containing only one conception and its objective reference. 
The judgment with two conceptions, as will be shown later on, is an 
inferential judgment, or an inference. The judgment proper is the 

1 Erkenntniath. Logik, p. 123 uieide sind dasselbe, und nar vor den ge- 
nannten verschiedenen Standpunkten der Reflexion aus verschiedenv. 

2 These «ideas» «in the reception whereof the mind is only passive)) (II, 12, § 1) 
contain nevertheless distinction from other ideas and identity with themselves. 
Although instantaneous, «each perishing the moment it begins" (II, 17, $ 2) 
they contain a comparison «of the thing with itselfu. They moreover are self-con- 
scious, since ait is impossible for any one to perceive without perceiving that he 
does perceive t> (ibid., § 9). This corresponds exactly to Dharmakirti’s apratyakso- 
Pahmbhatya ndrtha-drstih prasidhyali, which he puts on the account of passive 
sensation (anubhava). However generally Locke identifies sensation with perception 
and thus falls in line with the Naiyayiks. 
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perceptual one. In this connexion an interesting remark of Prof. Sig- 
wart 1 deserves to be mentioned. He calls attention to the fact that, 
as a rule, only the predicate of a judgment must be named, the 
subject or «the subject-presentation can be left without any expression 
in speech". It can be expressed by a mere demonstrative pronoun or 
by a gesture. "It is with such judgments, says he, that human thought 
begins. When a child recognizes the animals in a picture book and 
pronounces their names, it judges-. From the Buddhist point of 
view this statement must be generalized. All judgments consist in 
connecting an element which cannot be named at all with another 
element which is necessarily capable of being named. Thus the imper- ! 
sonal judgment is the fundamental form of all judgments. 

As to Kantian ideas, the coincidence with his view of the under- 
standing as a non-sensuous source of knowledge and of judgment as 
the function of the understanding has already been mentioned. Kant * 
has moreover repudiated the definition of his predecessors who 
maintained that a judgment is a relation between tw r o concepts, because, 
says he, « we are not told in what that relation consists -). 2 The judgment, 
according to him, is "nothing but the mode of bringing given cogni- 
tions into the objective unity of apperception; this is what is intended 
by the copula „is“». That definition points to a synthesis and a projec- 
tion of our images into the external world as the most characteristic 
features in a judgment. If we add the theories of a synopsis of 
sensuous intuition 3 and of the fixation 4 of it on one point, which 
theories correspond to Kant’s Apprehension in intuition and Recogni- 
tion in concepts, we can hardly deny that there is a strong analogy be- 
tween some Kantian ideas and the Buddhist theory, although Kant’s 
examples, following the Aristotelian tradition, are always given in the 
form of a judgment with two concepts. 

The essential feature of a decision, assent or belief contained in 
every judgment, has been first pointed out in European philosophy 
by the Mills, father and son, and Brentano following on them. 
According to James Mill it is "necessary to distinguish between 
suggestion to the mind of a certain order among sensations or 
ideas and the indication that this order is an actual one ". 5 "That 


r Logik, I, p. 64; cp. ibid. I, p. 142. 

» CPR., § 19. 

3 vitarka. 

4 victim. 

5 Anal, of the Phen. of the Hamsn Mind, I, p. 162 (2-d ad.). 
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distinction, says J. S. Mill, is ultimate and primordial.» ((There is 
no more difficulty in holding it to be so, than in holding the diffe- 
rence between a sensation and an idea to be primordial ". 1 We have 
seen that according to the Buddhists the real ((primordial distinction » 
is between pure sensation and pure understanding and the jugment is 
a decision to connect both these elements with one another. Therefore 
the real act of judgment contains only one conception and its 
objective reference. This is also the opinion of Brentano. «It is not 
right to maintain, says he, that every judgment contains either a con- 
nection or a separation of two representations A single repre- 

sentation can be also the object of belief or disbelief.» Brentano 
moreover thinks that the copula «is» represents the most important 
part in every judgment. It therefore can always be reduced to the 
form of an existential judgment, «A is». «This man is sick » reduces to 
the form ((this sick man is». Such a judgment however does not consist 
in establishing a predicative connexion between the element A (the 
conception) aud the notion of Existence , 2 but, Brentano insists, «A itself 
is believed to exist «. a For the Buddhist, we have seen, all judgments 
must be reduced not to existential, but to perceptual judgments. Exis- 
tence is never a predicate, it is the necessary Subject in all real cogni- 
tion. Existence is just the Non-Predicate,* "Pure Position ') 5 the Thing 
as it is in itself, shorn of all predicative characteristics or relations. 


1 Ibid., p. 412. 

2 According to Si g wart (Logik, I, p. 92) the existential judgment and the 
perceptual judgment are two different classes of judgments, distinguished by the 
inverted position of their subject and predicate. The judgment n this is a cow» is 
perceptual or namesgiring. The judgment the «cow is» represents an existential 
one. Both classes exist in their own equal rights. Existence is the subject in the 
one, it is the predicate in the other. In both cases the judgment asserts a relation 
between two concepts. From the Buddhist standpoint this is quite wrong. Existence 
>s never a predicate, never a name, it iB unutterable. The judgment nthe cow is» 
differs from «this is a cow» only grammatically. 

3 Psychol., II, p. 49. (( Nicht die Verbindung eines Merlmals E.nstenz mit «A», 
sondtrn «A» selbst ist der Gegenstand den wir anerkennen*. 

4 In this respect there is some similarity between the subject of the Buddhist 
perceptual judgment and Aristotle’s category of First Substance, the Hoc Aiiguid. 
The Primu Essentia is indispensable, we are told, as a Subject, but cannot appear 
as a Predicate, while all the rest can and do so appear. The Second Substance or 
Essence, when distinguished from the first, is not Substance at all, but Quality 
(Grote, p. 91). Therefore all knowledge is nothing but a process of ascribing an 
infinite number of Predicates to Reality, or to First Substance 

5 Cp. above, p. 192. 
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But from all European theories of judgment Bradley’s and 
Bosanquet’s analysis of the perceptual judgment comes perhaps 
nearest to the Buddhist view. For these scholars that fundamental 
variety of judgment also consists in connecting together pure reality 
with a constructed conception. The subject represents something 
••unique, the same with no other, nor yet with itself», but alone 
in the world of its fleeting moment )), 1 something that can 
merely be expressed by the pronoun «this ». 2 The predicate is nan 
ideal content, a symbol », or a conception . 3 


1 Bradley, Logic, p. 5. 

2 Bosanquet, Logic, p. 76; cp. 13. Russell, Outline, p. 12, «al] words, even 
proper names, are general, with the possible exception of «this». 

3 It is interesting to note that, according to the opinion of Hegel (Geschichte 

der Phil., II. p. 143), the idea that sensation or «thisness)> (das Diese) is nnutte- j 
rable and that the l niversal alone can be expressed in speech, this idea which he 
found in Greek philosophy, possesses a high philosophic value. « This is a con- J 
sciousness and an idea, says he, to which the philosophic development of our own i 
times has not yet arrived)). ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

INFERENCE. 

§ 1. Judgment and Inference. 

From the perceptual judgment or judgment proper, we must 
distinguish another variety of judgment, the inferential one . 1 Since all 
real cognition, i. e., all cognition of reality, reduces to judgments, i. e., 
to interpretation of sensations in concepts, and since cognition can he 
distinguished as a direct and indirect one, the judgment can also be 
divided in a direct and an indirect one. The direct one is percep- 
tion, the indirect one is inference. The direct one, we saw, is 
a synthesis between a sensation and a conception, the indirect one is 
o synthesis between a sensation and two concepts. The direct one has 
two terms, the indirect one has three terms. The direct one reduces 
f " ^ le “this is blue ii or «this is smoke ». The indirect one can be 
reduced to the form «this is smoke produced by fire», or "there is 
some fire, because there is smoke ». The smoke is perceived, the 
judgment «this is smoke » is perceptual and direct. The fire is hidden, 
tlie judgment "there is here fire » is inferential and indirect. All 
Jungs may be divided in perceived and unperceived. The cognition of 
a non-perceived through a perceived is called inference. It is an indi- 
rect cognition, a cognition, so to speak, round the corner, a cognition 
°f an object through its «mark». The hidden object has a mark, and 
Ibis mark is, in its turn, the characteristic, or the mark of a point of 
reality. The cognition of a point of reality, as possessing the double mark, 
88 possessing the mark of its mark, is inference — nota notae est nota 
re ' ' ipsius. In a perceptual judgment we cognize the object X through 
ds symbol which is the conception A. In an inferential judgment we 
cognize the object X through its double symbol A and B. 

The symbols A and B are related as reason and consequence. When 
one of them, the element A, is cognized, the cognition of the other, 

°‘ the element B, necessarily follows. Since the element X, the Sub- 
stratum of the Qualities A and B, or the Subject of both these Predi- 
cates, is indefinite, always the same, its expression can be dropped; 

1 s c art ha numiina. 
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its presence will be necessarily understood without any formal expres- 
sion. In that case the two interrelated elements or qualities A and 
B will represent the whole inference or the whole inferential judgment. 
This judgment will then apparently consist of two conceptions only, 
but related as reason and consequence, the one being the necessary 
ground for predicating the other. 

The inferential judgment will then become a judgment of conco- 
mitance . 1 Inference, or the object cognized in an inference, says 
Dharmottara, is either «a complex idea of the substratum together 
with its inferred property, or, when the invariable concomitance between 
the reason and the inferred attribute is considered (abstracly), then 
the inferred fact appears as this attribute (taken in its conco- 
mitance with the reason) ». 2 In the first case we just have an 
inferential judgment, in the second case a judgment of concomitance. 
The first corresponds to a combination of the minor premise with the 
conclusion, the second corresponds to the major premise of the Aristo- 
telian syllogism . 3 Indian logic treats them as essentially « one cogni- 
tion i), the cognition, e. g., of the fire as inferred through its mark. 

The judgment «fire produces smoke » or « wherever there is smoke 
there is fire», or « there is no smoke without fire», just as the judgments 
«the SimSapa is a tree», or «the blue is a colour », "the cow is an 
animal", so far they are cognitions of the real and have a hold in 
reality, must be reduced to the form "there is here a fire, because 
there is smoke », “this is blue which is a colour », “this is a tree 
because it is a simsapd», “this is an animal, since it is a cow», etc. 
Without the element « this » or «here», either expressed or under- 
stood, they would not be cognitions of reality. 

However not every cognition containing three terms of which one 
is the substratum for the two others, will be an inference. Only such 


1 ryirpti — snhttcnryo — a vinubha cn . 

2 NBT., p. 20. 16 ff. ; transl., p. 58. 

3 It is clear that those European logicians who explain the relation of subject 
and predicate in a normal judgment as the relation of reason and consequence, 
like Herbart and others, especially N. 0. Losskv, reduce the normal judgment 
to a judgment of concomitance. But it is also clear that the judgment of concomi- 
tance belongs rather to inference, than ;to judgment proper, it is the major premise 
according to the first figure. The subject of such judgments is always the reason 
of the inference. The judgment <r smoke is produced by fire» is reduced in India 
to tbe form « wheresoever there is smoke, there necessarily is some fire», the judg- 
ment « the iimsnpn is a tree» means "if something is characterized as Sifn&apu ^ 
is necessarily also characterized as a tree», etc. They are hypothetical judgments. 
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a combination of them, where the two attributes are necessarily 
interrelated, the one deducible from the other, represents an inference. 
The judgment « there is a fiery hill >» contains three terms, however 
they are not necessarily interrelated. But the judgment « there is here 
a fire, because there is smoke » « there is no smoke without a fire» are 
inferential, since smoke is represented as necessarily connected with 
its cause, the fire . 1 11 

Of what kind this necessary relation is — will be told later on. 


§ 2. The Three Terms. 

Every inference therefore contains three terms which are the 
logical Subject, the logical Predicate and, between them, the Reason or 
Mark, which unites them. 

The Subject can be the ultimately real Subject or the metaphori- 
cal one. The ultimately real is always nothing but a point-instant of 
pure reality. It represents that substratum of reality which must 
underlie all thought-construction. It is the element uthis», that 
'•thisness'i which we already know from the theory of the perceptual 
judgment. It is the non-subsistent substance with regard to wich all 
other categories are qualities. 

The metaphorical or secondary Subject is itself an inferred entity, 
a quality, with regard to the ultimate subject. But it serves as a sub- 
stratum for further inference, and appears therefore as an enduring 
thing possessing qualities, as a substitute for the ultimately real Sub- 
ject. In the inference « this (place) possesses fire, because it possesses 
smoke », the element « this» represents the real Subject. In the infe- 
rence « the mountain possesses fire, because it possesses smoke », the 


1 The difference between a judgment of perception and a judgment of inference 
IS , to a certain extent, similar to the difference which Kant draws between a judg- 
ment of perception and a judgment of experience, cp. Proleg., t; 20. The nbserva- 
hon that the a sun warms a atone » is not yet a judgment of experience. But the 
universal and necessary synthesis between sun’s rays and the calefaction of the stone 
18 what Kant calls experience. It is an inference of the form «tbis stone is warm, 
because it is sunlit®, or «whatsoever is sunlit becomes warmed, this stone is sunlit, 

11 becomes warmed®. Generally speaking it seemB better logic to treat cognition 
u uder the heads of perception and inference, or sensibility and understanding, than 
10 treat it under the heads of judgment and syllogism, as the Aristotelian tradition 
does A judgment of concomitance surely belongs much more to the process of 
mference — it is its major premise — than to the process of simple judgments 
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subject (i mountain" replaces the real subject or substratum, it is 
itself partly inferred. 

«The subject of such inferences, remarks Dharmottara , 1 consists 
of a particular place actually perceived and of an unperceived (infer- 
red) part. It is a complex of something cognized directly and some- 
thing invisible, (something inferred)... The word «here» (or «this») 
points to the visible part ». The subject (or the substratum) of an 
inference is thus a combination of a part perceived directly and 
a part not actually perceived also in all cases where the conclusion 
represents not a singular, but a universal judgment. E. g., when it is 
being deduced that all sound represents a compact series of momen- 
tary existences, only some particular sound can be directly pointed 
to, others are not actually perceived... The subject of an inference 
represents a substratum, an underlying reality, upon which a concep- 
tion corresponding to the predicate is grafted and this has been 
shown to consist (sometimes) of a part directly perceived and a part 
unperceived (i. e. inferred ). 2 

Thus the subject of an inference corresponds to Aristotle’s 
Minor Term. As ultimate Subject it corresponds ontologically, to his 
First Substance or First Essence, « which is a Subject only; it never 
appears as a predicate of anything else. As Hie Atiquis or Hoc Aiiquid 
it lies at the bottom (either expressed or implied) of all the work of 
predication ". 3 

According to Dignaga, says Vacaspatimisra , 4 seuse-perception 
(the true voucher of reality) does not refer to an extended place upon 
which the smoke is situated. According to his theories, there is no such 
thing called mountain as a whole consisting of parts (having exten- 
sion). Such a mountain is a construction of our imagination. Therefore 
the true or ultimate Subject in every inference, whether expressed or 
merely understood, just as in every perceptual judgment, is «thisness», 
the point-instant, the First Essence, the Hoc Aiiquid, which is the 
Subject by its essence, and never can be a Quality or a Predicate. 

The second Term of an inference is the logical Predicate otherwise 
called the probandum or the logical Consequence . 5 It represents that 

1 NBT., p. 31. 21. 

2 Ibid. 

5 Grote, Aristotle, p. 67. 

4 .NVTT., p. 120. 27 tf. Yacaspati says that the mountain must be substi- 
tuted by atoms. But atoms are also denied by Dignaga, they must be under- 
stood as dynamical point-instants, Kraftpimfcte 

'■ sadhyu. 
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quality of the subject which is cognized through the inference, the 
quality which is inferred. It may be expressed as a substantive by 
itself, e. g. « fire », but with respect to the subject it is its quality, the 
n fire ness » of a given place. Together with the subject this quality 
represents the i<object» cognized through the inference. 1 2 Dharmot- 
tara says,* that the object cognized through the inference may be 

1) either the substratum 3 whose quality it is intended to cognize or 

2) the substratum together with that quality, 4 or 3) that quality 
alone, when its relation to the logical reason, from which it is deduced, 
is considered abstractly, e. g., « wheresoever there is smoke, there also 
is fire», or, more precisely, « wheresoever there is smokeness, there 
also is fireness». «A11 inferential relation, says Dignaga, 5 is based 
upon a substance-to-quality relation, it is constructed by our under- 
standing, 6 it does not represent ultimate reality ». 

Indeed the Reason as well as the Consequence must be regarded in 
respect of their substratum of ultimate reality as its constructed quali- 
ties. 7 Taken abstractly the quality deduced through inference, or the 
logical Predicate, corresponds to Aristotle’s Major Term. 

The third term is the logical Mark of the Reason already men- 
tioned. It is also a Quality or a mark of the Subject and is itself 
marked off by the Predicate. It corresponds to the Middle Term of 
Aristotle and represents the most important part of the inference. 
The inference can thus be represented in the formula « S is P, because 
of M», ii here there is fire, because there is smoke», "here there are 
trees, because there are SimSapus». It has been already mentioned 
that in common life the expression of the real subject is usually 
omitted and these inferences appear in the form of judgments of conco- 
mitance, such as "the SimSapa is a tree», «the presence of smoke 
means presence of fire», or « smoke is produced by fire." 


1 anumeya. 

2 NBT., p. 20. 16. 

3 dhnrmT. 

4 dharma. 

•> Cp. NTTT., p. 39. 13 and 127. 2. 

6 buddhy-arudha. 

7 Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 199 — the categorical judgment S — V (which is also 
the conclusion of inference), "attributes S— P, directly or indirectly, to the 
ultimate reality", whereas the major premise which expresses a necessary 
connection is hypothetical, "it is necessary when it is, becnnse of something else». 
Necessity is always hypothetical. We will see later on that this is also the opinion 
of Sigwart, cp. Logic 3 , I. 261 and 434. 
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§ 3. The various definitions of inference. 

Thus inference can be defined as a cognition of an object through 
its mark . 1 This definition, says Dharmottara , 2 is a definition not of 
the essence of an inference, but of its origin. The cognition of the 
concealed fire is revealed by its mark. The mark produces the 
cognition of the object which it is the mark of. The origin of the 
cognition lies in its mark. 

Another definition takes inference from the objective side. Infe- 
rence is the cognition of an inferred, i. e., invisible, concealed object. 
All objects can be divided in present and absent. The present are 
cognized by perception, the absent by inference . 3 

A third definition lays stress upon the inseparable connexion which 
unites the mark with the inferred object and defines inference as 
a consequence or an application of an inseparable connexion between 
two facts by a man who has previously noticed that connexion . 4 Thus 
in our example, the cognition of the concealed fire is a consequence 
of that inseparable causal tie, which unites smoke with its cause, the 
fire, and which has been cognized in experience. 

A further definition takes it as the most characteristic feature the 
fact that inference cognizes the general, whereas the object of sense- 
perception is always the particular. 

This is, in a certain respect, the most fundamental definition, since 
Dignaga opens his great treatise by the statement that there are 
only two sources of knowledge, perception and inference, and, corre- 
sponding to them, only two classes of objects, the particular and the 
universal. The universal is thus cognized by inference, whereas the 
particular is grasped by the senses. 

However it is clear that the fire whose presence is inferred is as 
much a particular fire as the one whose presence is perceived by 
vision. Without the general features which constitute the object fire 
and are the property of all fires in the world, the particular fire never 


1 It is always said «througb its threefold marb», i. e., through its concomitant 
mark, through the mark which is concomitant with the probandum. This is the 
definition of Dignaga, Pr. samucc., II. 1. and NB. II. 1. 

2 NBT., p. 18. 

3 Cp. the passage from Kamalasila quoted aboye, p. 18. 2. 

4 This is the definition of Vasubandhu in the Vada-ridhi ct anantarlydka- 
artha-dcrSannm tad-vido’nunwnam ». 
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would have been cognized as fire. Nor would the inferred fire without 
having been referred in imagination to a certain point-instant of 
reality ever been cognized as a reality. But still, there is a difference 
in the generality of the features which are attended to in ratiocina- 
tion and the particularity of the object which is present to the 
senses. 

According to Dharmottara, inference has an imagined object, 
e. g., an imagined fire, as its own object, since inference is a cognition 
of an absent thing which cannot he grasped, which only can be imagined. 
But its procedure consists in referring this imagined object to a real 
point and thus its final result is just the same as in sense-perception, 
the cognition of a point of reality through a constructed symbol . 1 The 
difference consists in the movement of thought which is the one the 
opposite of the other. In perception cognition grasps the particular 
and constructs the symbol. In inference it grasps the symbol and 
constructs the particular. In this sense only is the general the object 
of inference, and the particular the object of sense-perception. Otherwise 
there is no difference in this respect between a perceptual and an 
inferential judgment. Both, as the Buddhist says, are «one cognition”, 
representing a synthesis "of sensation and non-sensation, conception 
and non-conception, imagination and non-imagination .” 2 That is to say, 
it contains a sensible core and its interpretation by the understanding. 
The difference between sense-perception and inference at this depth of 
Buddhist investigation is the same as between sensibility and under- 
standing. We are told that there are two sources of knowledge, per- 
ception and inference. But the deeper meaning is that the two sources 
are a sensuous one and a non-sensuous one. It is clear from what has 
been said that inference is not regarded as a deduction of a proposi- 
tion or judgment, out of two other propositions or judgments, but as 
a method of cognizing reality which has its origin in the fact of its 
having a mark. What really is inferred in an inference is a point of reality 
as possessing a definite symbol, e. g., a mountain as possessing the 
unperceived, inferred fire. "There are some, says Dignaga, who think 
that the inferred thing is the new property discovered in some place, 
because of its connection with a perceived mark of that property. 
Others again maintain that it is not this property itself, but its 
connection with the substratum that is cognized in inference. Why not 


1 NET., 19. 20; trans]., p. 56. 

a NK., p. 125. 
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assume that the inferred part consists in the substratum itself as 
characterized by the inferred quality? » That is to say, the thing cogn- 
ized in an inference is neither the major term nor the connection of 
the major with the minor, but it is that point of reality which is 
characterized by its deduced symbol. The definition is the same for 
Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. The definition of Vasubandhu is not 
materially different, but its phrasing in the Vadavidhi is severely 
criticized by Dignaga . 1 

§ 4. Inferring and Inference. 

Since inference is represented as one of the sources of our know- 
ledge, we are again faced by the problem of a difference between 
a source and its outcome, between the act of cognition and its con- 
tent . 2 3 What is the difference between inferring as the act, or the 
process, of cognition and inference as its result? Just as in sense-per- 
ception the Buddhist denies the difference. It is the same thing diffe- 
rently viewed. Inference means cognition of an object through its 
mark. This cognition is «one cognition », 8 i. e., one act of efficient 
knowledge which can be followed by a successful action; on analysis 
it contains an image and its objective reference. Just as in sense-per- 
ception there is « conformity » 4 or correspondence between the sub- 
jective image and the objective reality. We may, if we like, consider 
the fact of this conformity as the nearest cause producing knowledge. 
Conformity will then be the source of cognition and its application to 
a given point of reality the result. But the conformity of knowledge 
and knowledge itself are just the same thing, only regarded from 
different standpoints. 

The realistic schools admitted no images and consequently no 
conformity between the image and external reality. The act of cogni- 
tion, as every act, is inseparable from an agent, an object, an instru- 
ment, its method of procedure, and a result. In inference the result 
is the conclusion. The procedure and the instrument, according to one 
party, consist in the knowledge of concomitance between the Reason 
and the Consequence. According to others, it consists in the cognition 


1 Pr. samucc., II. 25 S'. 

2 pramann and prnnulna-phnla. 

3 < mumanam elam tijUnnnm, cp. XK., p. 125. 

1 sarupya. 
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of the Mark as present on the Subject of the inference. This step 
coincides partly with the Minor Premise . 1 It contains more, since it is 
described as containing the concomitant mark, i. e., a combination of 
the minor with the major premises. It is the step upon which the 
conclusion immediately follows. According to Uddyotakara , 2 both 
these steps represent the act of inferring, they are both the immediately 
preceding, proximate cause producing the conclusion. The Buddhist, 
of course, does not deny the existence and improtance of these premi- 
ses. But for him they are cognitions by themselves. What he denies 
is the difference of no'ema and noesis inside every knowledge. The 
inteutness of knowledge upon its object and the knowledge of this 
object are the same thing. Dharmottara says that supposing we 
have cognized through an inference the presence somewhere of 
a patch of blue colour, the result in this respect will be the same as 
if we had cognized it through sense-perception. «This (imagined) 
image of the blue, says lie , 3 arises (at first indefinitely); it is then 
settled as a definite self-conscious idea of a blue patch, (by the way 
of its contrast with other colours which are not blue). Thus the coor- 
dination of the blue (its contrast with other colours which are not 
blue, may be regarded) as the source of such a (definitely circum- 
scribed image), and the imagined distinct representation will then 
appear as its result, because it is through coordination (and contrast) 
that the definite image of the blue is realized.* 

Thus «the blue* and «the coordination of the blue* are just the 
same thing. The blue means similarity with all the things blue in the 
universe and it means also dissimilarity with all the things not-blue 
in the universe. Both these similarity and dissimilarity constitute the 
intentness of our knowledge upon the blue and the cognition of the 
blue. Whether the presence of the blue patch is perceived or inferred, 
that makes no difference. There is no difference between the act and 
the content of knowledge. 

§ 5. How far Inference is true knowledge? 

A source of knowledge has been here defined 4 as a first moment 
of a new cognition which does not contradict experience . 5 It must 

1 Cp. Tatp., p. 112. 

2 NT., p. 46. 6. 

3 NBT., p. 18. 11 ff.J transl., p. 51. 

4 Cp. above, p. 65. 

5 jp rathamam avisasnvadi = gsnr-dn mi-tlus-pa. 
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therefore be free from every subjective, mnemic or imaginative 
feature . 1 We have seen that in sense-perception only its first moment, 
which is pure sensation, .satisfies to that condition. But such sensation 
alone, since it is quite indefinite , 2 cannot guide our purposeful actions. 
Therefore imagination steps in and imparts definiteness to the crude 
material of sensation. 

The perceptual judgment 3 is thus a mixed product of new and 
old cognition, of objective reality and subjective interpretation. It 
assumes the dignity or a source of right new cognition, although, 
strictly speaking, it has not the full right to do it. Inference is still 
more remote from pure sensation. If the perceptual judgment is not 
quite new cognition , 4 inference has still lesser rights to pose as 
a source of right knowledge. Dharmottara therefore exclaims, 
"Inference is illusion ! 5 It deals with non-entia which are its own 
imagination and (wrongly) identifies them with reality!" 

From that height of abstraction from which pure sensation alone 
is declared to represent ultimate right knowledge attaining at the 
Thing-in-Itself, the perceptual judgment is, intermingled as it is with 
elements mnemic, subjective and imaginative, nothing but half-know- 
ledge. Inference which is still more steeped in thought-constructions — 
two thirds, so to speak, i. e., two of its three terms being imagina- 
tion — certainly appears as a kind of transcendental illusion. The fact 
that Dignaga begins by stating that there are only two sources of 
knowledge and only two kinds of objects, the particular and the 
universal, as if the two sources existed in equal rights and the two kinds 
of objects were real objects, i. e., objective realities, this fact is to be 
explained only by the might of tradition coming from the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools. For after having made this statement at the 
beginning of his work, Dignaga is obliged to retract step by step all 
its implications. The universals are, first of all, no realities at all, but 
pure imagination and mere names. Inference, obliged to manipulate 
these constructed conceptions, becomes, not a source of right knowledge, 
but a source of illusion. > T ay, even the perceptual judgment is right 
only at a half, for although it reaches the Thing-in-Itself directly, it 
is obliged to stand still, powerless before its incognizability. Men must 

r ntrrikalpnka. 

2 aniscitu. 

3 tm-’kulpaka — adhyavasdya. 

4 sunkalpakam nn pramdnum. 

5 bhrantctm anumiinum, cp. NET., p. 7. 12. 
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resort to imagination in order to move in a half-real world. Inference 
from this point of view is a method subservient to sense-perception 
and to the perceptual judgment. Its office is to correct obvious mista- 
kes. When, e. g., the momentary character of the sound has been 
apprehended in sensation and interpreted in a perceptual judgment, 
the theory of the Mimamsakas must be faced according to which 
the sounds of speech are enduring substances, manifesting themselves 
in momentary apparitions. Inference then comes to the front and 
deduces the instantaneous character of these articulate sounds, first from 
the general character of Instantaneous Being, and then from the special 
rule that whatever is the outcome of a conscious effort is not endu- 
ring . 1 * Thus inference is an indirect source of knowledge when it 
serves to correct illusion. Dharmakirti says , 8 « Sensation does not 
convince anybody. If it cognizes something, it does it in the way of 
a passive reflex, not in the way of judgment. In that part in which 
sensation has the power to engender the following right judgment, in 
that part only does it assume (the dignity) of a right knowledge . 3 4 But 
in that part in which it is powerless to do it, owing to causes of 
error, another source of knowledge begins to operate. It brushes away 
all wrong imagination and thus we have another source (viz. inference) 
which then comes to the front. » 

We find the same train of reasoning with Kamalaslla . * 

A source of knowledge has indeed been declared to consist in 
uncontradicted experience. But from that experience its sensational 
core has at once been singled out as the true source of the knowledge 
of ultimate reality. The rest, although representing also uncontra- 
dicted experience, appears to be a transcendental illusion. « Although 
it is uncontradicted (empirically), says Kamalaslla , 5 we do not admit 
that it represents (ultimate) truth ». As soon as a sensation 6 * has been 
produced by an external object which in the sequel will be sensed, 
conceived and named, as, e. g., a fire, attention is aroused and the 
understanding, after having determined its place in the time and 
space order, produces a dichotomy. The whole universe of discourse is 


1 prirjftitnn-anantariyalcatmd nnitynk Sabdrih. 

,J Cp. the reference in Anekantaj, p. 177, a part of which has been quoted 
above, p. 223. 

3 prdmdnyam atmasdt-kurute. 

4 TSP., p. S90. 10 ff. 

5 TSP., p. 390. 14. 

® nirvikalpaham. 

StcHrbat v y, I 
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divided into two classes of objects, tire-like and fire-unlike. There is 
nothing in the middle 1 between them, both groups are contradictorily 
opposed to each another. The laws of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle begin to operate. Two judgments are produced at once,' 
a judgment of affirmation and a judgment of negation, viz. « this is 
fire», <( this is not a flower etc.», i. e., it is not a non-fire. 

In inference the operation of the understanding is more compli- 
cated. When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke, the 
universe of discourse is dichotomized in a part where smoke follows 
on fire and a part where non-smoke follows upon non-fire. Between 
these two groups there is nothing intermediate, no group where smoke 
could exist without having been produced by fire. 

This dichotomizing activity of the mind belongs to its every 
essence and we will meet it again when analysing the Buddhist 
theory of Negation , 2 its theory of Contradiction 3 and its doctrine of 
Dialectic . 4 


§ 6. The Three Aspects of the Reason. 

Although there is no difference between the process of inferring 
and its result, nor is there any difference between the perceptual and 
the inferential judgments, since both consist in giving an objective 
reference to our concepts, nevertheless there is a difference in that 
sense that the inference contains the logical justification of such an act of 
reference. When, e. g., we unite a given point-instant with the image 
of a fire, which is not perceived directly, we are justified to do it, 
because we perceive smoke. Smoke is the certain mark of the presence 
of fire and justifies the conclusion. 

This justification, or the Reason, is thus the distinguishing, outstan- 
ding feature which points to the difference between a perceptual and 
an inferential judgment. Nevertheless in both cases cognition is 
a dichotomy. 

Cognition in so far as it is the function, not of passive sensation, 
but of the constructing intellect, is a dichotomizing act. It always 
begins by dividing its object into two parts, the similar and the 
dissimilar. It always operates by the method of argeement with the 

1 trliyii-pruliirn-abhtlrah. 

3 anuptdnhdhi. 

3 rirridhn. 

4 npoha-rdda. 
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similar and disagreement with the dissimilar, i. e., by the Mixt Method 
of Agreement and Difference. If the method of agreement alone is 
expressed, the method of difference is also understood. If the method 
of difference is expressed, the method of agreement is also under- 
stood. For the sake of verification and precision both can be 
expressed. 

What is a similar case in an inference? and what a dissimilar 
case? Dharmottara 1 says — an object which is similar to the object 
cognized in the inference «by the common possession of a quality 
which is the logical predicate represents a similar case». In our 
example all cases possessing « fireness » will be similar cases. « It is the 
predicate, the thing to be proved, the pvobandum, continues the same 
author, since as long as the inference is not concluded it is not yet 
proved; and it is a quality, because its existence is conditioned by 
a substratum, from which it differs. It is thus a predicated (or derived) 
quality ». Dharmottara adds, «No particular can ever make a logical 
predicate. It is always a universal. That is the reason why it is stated 
that the thing to be cognized in an inference is a common property. 
It is a predicated property and it is general. The similar case is 
similar to the object cognized through an inference, because both are 
comprehended in the universality of the predicated quality". 

It follows from this statement that a particular predicate can 
never enter into an inferential process otherwise than by an unnatural 
and perverse method of expressing it. 

What is a dissimilar case? The dissimilar is the non-similar, it is 
the reverse of the similar. All instances in which the property cognized 
in the inference cannot be present, e. g., water in which fire cannot 
exist, are dissimilar cases. They are either the simple absence of that 
property, or the presence of something different, or of something 
contradictorily opposed. Thus absence, otherness and opposition con- 
stitute together the dissimilar cases; absence directly, otherness and 
opposition by implication . 2 

The relation of the logical Reason to the Substratum of the infe- 
rence, on the one side, and to the similar and dissimilar cases, on the 
other side, is expressed in the three rules of Yasubandhu, which 
have been endorsed by Dignaga and Dharmakirti. They consti- 
tute the celebrated Three Aspects of the Logical Reason as 


1 NBT., p. 21 . 1; transl., p. 59. 

2 NBT., p. 21 . 10; transl., p. 00. 
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taught by the Buddhists and rejected by all other schools of Indian 
logicians except the reformed Vaisesikas. 

This threefold aspect of the Reason is: 

1. Its presence on the Subject of tfye Inference. 

2. Its presence in Similar Instances. 

3. Its absence in Dissimilar Instances. 

In order to give to this formulation more precision Dharma- 
kirti utilises a remarkable feature of the Sanscrit language which 
consists in putting the emphasizing particle «just» either with the 
copula or with the predicate. In the first case it gives to the assertion 
the meaning of the impossibility of absence, 1 in the second case it 
means the impossibility of otherness. 2 The three aspects then are thus 
expressed : 

1. The presence of the Reason in the Subject, its presence »just», 

i. e., never absence. 

2. Its presence in Similar Instances, « just » in similars, i. e., never in 
dissimilars, but not in the totality of the similars. 

3. Its absence from Dissimilar Instances, its absence «just», i. e., 
never presence, absence from the totality of the dissimilar instances. 

It is easily seen that the second and the third rule mutually imply 
each the other. If the reason is present in the similar instances only, 
it also is absent from every dissimilar case. And if it is absent from 
every dissimilar case, it can be present in similar instances only, 
although not necessarily in all of them. Nevertheless both rules must 
be mentioned, because, although in a correct inference the application 
of the one means the application of the other, in a logical fallacy 
their infringements carry sometimes different results. Dharmaklrti 
moreover adds the word « necessary >» to the formulation of each rule. 
Their final form will thus be: 

1. The necessary' presence of the Reason in the Subject’s totality. 

2. Its necessary presence in Similars only, although not in their 
totality. 

3. Its necessary absence from Dissimilars in their totality. 

Expressed with all the pregnant laconicity of the Sanscrit and 

Tibetan tongues: 

1. In Subject wholly. 


1 ayoga-vyaivtccheda . 

2 nnya-yogn-vyavaccheda. A third case would be atyanta-yoga-vyavaccheda, 

cp. NVTT., p. 213. 
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2. In Similar only. 

3. In Dissimilar never. 

If the reason were not present in the totality of the Subject, 
a fallacy would result. E. g., the Jaina inference "trees are sentient 
beings, because they sleep » is a logical fallacy, since the sleep which 
is manisfested by the closing of the leaves at night is present in some 
trees only, not in their totality. 

If the rules of inference required that the reason should be present 
in all similar cases, then one of the arguments directed against the 
Mimamsakas viz. «the sounds of speech are not eternal entities, 
because they are produced at will », would not be correct, since produ- 
ced at will are only a part of the non-eternal things, not all of them. 

The same argument when stated in a changed form, viz. "the 
sounds of speech are produced at will, because they are impermanent » 
will contain an infringement of the third rule since "the mark of 
impermanence is present in one part of the dissimilar cases, such as 
lightning etc., which, although impermanent, are not voluntarily pro- 
duced. 

If the third rule would have been formulated in the same phra- 
sing as the second, i. e., if it would require the absence of the reason 
from the dissimilar instances only, then the inference «the sounds of 
speech are non eternal, because they can be produced at will" would 
not be correct, since voluntary production is absent not in dissimilar 
instances only, but also in some of the similar, non eternal, instances, 
such as lightening etc. 

It is easy to see that the second and third rule correspond to the 
major premise of Aristotle’s first and second figure, and the first rule 
is nothing but the rule of Aristotle’s minor premise. 

The order of the premises is inverted, the minor occupies the 
first place and this corresponds to the natural procedure of our 
understanding when engaged in the process of inference. Inference 
primarily proceedes from a particular to another particular case, and 
recalls the general rule only in a further step of cognition. The 
general rule is here stated twice in its positive and negative or 
contraposed form, as will be stated later on when examining the 
Buddhist theory of the syllogism. 

§ 7. DharmakIrti’s tract on relations. 

We have so far established that inference consists in a) a neces- 
sary connection between two concepts or two facts and b) in the reference 
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of the so connected facts to a point-instant of objective reality. 
The first corresponds to the major premise in the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism, the second to a combination of its minor premise with its con- 
clusion. From that point of view from which the Buddhists deal with 
inference, the problem of relations receives a capital importance, since 
inference is nothing but the necessary interrelation between two facts 
and their necessary reference to a point of reality. The interrelation 
of the three terms of an inference has been settled by the theory of 
the Three Aspects of the Logical Reason. They are the formal condi- 
tions to which every logical reason must necessarily satisfy. But we 
are not told neither in what the interrelation consists, nor whether 
the relations themselves are real, as real as the objects interrelated; 
or whether they are added to the objects by our productive imagina- 
tion. What indeed are relations to the things related? Are they 
something or are they nothing? If they are something, they must 
represent a third unity between the two unities related. If they are 
nothing, the two things will remain unrelated, there will be between 
them no real relation at all. The Buddhist’s answer to the question 
is clear cut. Relations are contingent reality, that is to say no ultimate 
reality at all. Ultimate reality is unrelated, it is non-relative, it is the 
Absolute. Relations are constructions of our imagination, they are 
nothing actual . 1 The Indian Realists, however, kept to the principle 
that relations are as real as the things and that they are perceived 
through the senses. Uddyotakara says 2 , «the perception of the 
connection of an object with its mark is the first act of sense-percep- 
tion from which inference proceeds)-. According to him connection is 
perceived by the senses as well as the connected facts. 


1 Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 96 — «If relations are facts that exist between 
facts, then what comes between the relations and the other facts? The real truth 
is, that the units on one side, and on the other side the relation existing between 
them, are nothing actual ». This sounds quite as a Buddhistic idea which conld be 
rendered in Sanscrit thus, yadi sambandhinau madhye sambandho kaicid vastutah 
pravistah tat-eambandhasya sambandhinoS ca madhye Jcopy aparah sambandhah 
pr avis to na va ( ity anavastha); athdyam paramdrthah, sambandinau ca samban- 
dhas ca sane mithya, manaias te, ktdpamkuh. atad-vydvrtti-mdtra-rupuh, anadi - 
avidya-iasana-nirmitah, aropita-svabhdvdh, nih-svabhdviih, iiinydh. According to 
the Indian Realists, a relation between two facts is a third unit possessing reality 
and existence, but the further relation between this third unity on both its sides 
and the two facts connected by it, has no separate existence, it possesses stttrupa- 
satta = viSesana-viSesya-bhaca, but no sattd-sdmdnya. 

a NV., p. 468. 
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Dharmaklrti attached so much importance to this problem that, 
besides incidentally treating it in his great work, he singled it out for 
special treatment in a short tract of 23 mnemonic verses with the authors 
own commentary, under the title of "Examination of Relations". 1 
In a sub-comment on this work Sankarananda, surnamed the Great 
Brahmin, thus characterizes its aim and content — «This work consi- 
ders the problem of Reality. By one mighty victorious stroke, all exter- 
nal objects whose reality is admitted (by the Realists) will be repudiated, 
and, in contrast to it, that ultimate reality which the author himself 
acknowledges will be established". Indeed, if all relations are cancelled, 
the Unrelated alone emerges as the Ultimate Reality. In the first stanza 
Dharmaklrti states that conjunction or relation necessarily means 
dependence. Therefore <« all relations in the sense of ultimate (or in- 
dependent) reality do not really exist." Vinltadeva, in another sub- 
comment, states that the expressions "related to another", » dependent 
on another", "supported by another", "subject to another’s will" are 
convertible. Causality, Contact, Inherence and Opposition are not reali- 
ties by themselves. There are no "possessors" of these relations 
otherwise than in imagination. A reality is always one reality, it 
cannot be single and double at the same time. Dharmaklrti states, 2 

Since cause and its effect 
Do not exist at once, 

How can then their relation be existent? 

If it exists in both, how is it real? 

If it does not exist in both, how is it a relation? 3 4 

Therefore Causality is a relation superimposed upon reality by 
our understanding, it is an interpretation of reality, not reality itself. * 
Vacaspatimisra 5 quotes a Buddhist who remarks that these rela- 
tions considered as objective realities are, as it were, unfair dealers 

1 Sambandha - pariksS, to be found in the Tanjur with the commentaries 
of the author and two subcommentaries of Vinitadeva and Sankarananda. 
Tlie Buddhist theory of relations is analysed by \ acaspatim i sra, in his NK., 
p. 289 ff., where a samsarga-pariksa is inserted. 

8 Sambandha-pariksa, VII. 

8 A similar line of argument is found in Pr. samucc., II. 19. 

4 This, of course, refers to empirical causation alone, a causation between two 
constructed objects is itself constructed. Ultimate causation of the point-instant, 
we have seen, is not a relation, since it is synonymous with ultimate reality. 

5 NK., p. 289. The same comparison, but in another connection, is quoted by 
the same author in Tatp., p. 269.9. 
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who buy goods without ever paying any equivalent. They indeed 
pretend to acquire perceptiveness, hut possess no shape of their own 
which they could deliver to consciousness as a price for the acqui- 
sition of that perceptiveuess. If a thing is a separate unity, it must 
have a separate shape which it imparts to consciousness in the way 
of producing a representation. But relation has no shape apart from 
the things related. Therefore, says Yinrtadeva, 1 2 3 a relation in the 
sense of dependence cannot be something objectively real. Neither, 
says the same author, can a relation be partially real,® because to be 
partially real means nothing but to be real and non-real at the same 
time, «because reality has no parts; what has parts can be real empiri- 
cally, (but not ultimately) ». 

Thus there is nothing real apart from the ultimate particular, 8 
or the point-instant which, indeed, is also a cause, but an ultimate 
cause. It alone is unrelated and independent upon something else. 

§ 8. TWO LINES OF DEPENDENCE. 

However inference has nothing to do with this ultimate indepen- 
dent and unrelated reality. Inference is founded upon relations which 
are a superstructure upon a foundation of ultimate reality. «A11 infe- 
rence, says Dignaga, (all relation between a reason aud its conse- 
quence) is based upon relatious constructed by the understanding 
between a substrate and its qualities, it does not reflect ultimate reality 
or unreality.-' 4 

Since ultimate reality is non-relative and independent, its counter- 
part, empirical or imagined reality, is interrelated and interdependent. 
But a relation is not a fortuitous compresence of two facts, it is 
a necessary presence of the one when the other is present. There is 
therefore in every necessary relation a dependent part and another 
upon which it depends. One part is tied up to the other. There is 
a part which is tied up and another part to which it is tied up. 5 All 
empirical existence is dependent existence. Now, there are two and 
only two w'ays in which one fact can be dependent upon | 
another fact. It either is a part of the latter, or it is its effect. , 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cp. Sambandhap., Kar. XXV. 

4 Cp. Tatp., p. 127, 2. 

5 NBT., p. 2 j. 
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There is no third possibility. The division is founded on the dicho- 
tomizing principle, and the law of excluded middle forbids to assume 
any third coordinated item. This gives us two fundamental types of 
reasoning or of inference. The one is founded on Identity. We may 
call Identity the case when of the two necessarily related sides the 
one is the part of the other. They both refer to the same fact, their 
objective reference is identical. The difference between them is purely 
logical. 

The other type of reasoning is founded on Causation. Every effect 
necessarily presupposes the existence of its cause or causes. The 
existence of the cause can be inferred, but not vice verso, the effect 
cannot be predicted from its causes with absolute necessity, since the 
causes not always carry their effects. Some unpredictable circumstance 
can always jeopardize their production . 1 

The first type of reasoning may be exemplified by the following 
inferences — 

This is a tree, 

Because it is a SimSapa, 

All sint&apcis are trees. 

Another example — 

The„sound is impermanent, 

Because it is produced at will. 

Whatsoever is produced at will is impermanent. 

Impermanence and willful production are two different character- 
stics which refer to the same objective point, to the sound. The 
simsapa and the tree likewise refer to the same reality. The difference 
between them is a difference of exclusion . 2 The tree excludes all non- 
trees, the SimSapa excludes in addition to all non-trees moreover all 
trees that are not SiniSapas. But the real thing to which both terms 
refer is the same. We therefore can say that they are related through 
Identity, or by an identical objective reference. 

An example of the other type is the often quoted — 

There is here some fire, 

Because there is smoke. 

There is no smoke without fire. 


1 Cp. NBT., p. 40.8. 

2 vyovrtti-bheda. 
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Smoke and fire are not related by Identity, since there objective 
reference is different. They refer to two different, though necessarily 
interdependent, points of reality. Since causality, we have seen, is 
nothing but Dependent Origination or dependent existence, there can 
be no other real relation of dependence than causation. Dependence, 
if it is not merely logical, is Causation. 

Thus we have a division of inference, or of inferential judgments, 
into those that are founded on Identity and those that are founded 
on non-identity. The first means Identity of Reference, the second 
means Causation. The division is strictly logical as founded on 
a dichotomy. 

Dharmottara 1 says, «The predicate (in a judgment) is either j 
affirmed or denied.... When it is affirmed (through a mark, this mark) j 
is either existentially identical with it, or when it is different, it repre- : 
sents its effect. Both possess the three aspects-), i. e., in both cases 
there is a necessary dependence. 

§ 9. Analytic and synthetic judgments. 

It becomes thus apparent that the Buddhist Logicians, while 
investigating inference, have hit upon the problem of the analytic and 
the synthetic judgments. That inferential judgments, founded on expe- 
rience, or on the law of Causation, are synthetic — has never been 
disputed. Neither has it been disputed, that there are other judgments 
which are not founded on Causation, judgments in which the predicate is 
a part of the subject, in which the mere existence of the sub- , 
ject is sufficient to deduce the predicate. Whether this division j 
is exhaustive and the line of demarcation sufficiently clear cut, whether 
the problem coincides more or less completely with the Kantian one, j 
we need not consider at present. The problem appears in India under j 
the head of inference. That the Indian inference is an inferential 
judgment, a judgment uniting two fully expressed and necessarily 
interdependent concepts has been sufficiently pointed out. The two 
interdependent concepts have either one and the same objective refe- 
rence or they have two different, but necessarily interdependent, 
objective references. Between one and two — there is nothing in the 
middle. At the first glance the division seems to be logically unim- 
peachable. 


i NBT., p. 21.18, transl., p. 60. 
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Strictly speaking both kinds of judgment are synthetic, because 
understanding itself, and its function the judgment, is nothing but 
synthesis. The conception of a SimSapa is synthesis, the conception of 
a tree is synthesis, their union is likewise a synthesis. The same refers 
to the conceptions of smoke, of fire and of their union. The intellect 
can dissolve only where it has itself previously united . 1 But in one 
case the predicate is a part of the subject and is seemingly extracted 
out of it by analysis. In the other case it is not a part of it, it must 
be added to it, and can be found out by experience only. 

The so called synthetic judgment is always experimental. The so 
called analytic judgment is always ratiocinative. The use of the 
understanding is double, it either is purely logical and consists in 
bringing order and system into our concepts, or it is experimental 
and consists in establishing causal relations by observation and expe- 
riment. Causality in this context, says Dharmottara , 2 « is a conception 
familiar in common life. It is known to be derived from experience 
of the cause wherever the effect is present, and from the negative 
experience of the absence of the effect when its cause is absents The 
Identity upon which the so called analytic judgment is founded is not 
a familiar concept. Therefore its definition is given by Dharmakirti- 
He says , 3 «Identity is a reason for deducing a predicate when 
the subject alone is by itself sufficient for that deduction's 
i. e., when the predicate is part of the subject. It is therefore not abso- 
lute Identity, it is, as some European philosophers have called it, 
a partial Identity. Dharmottara explains , 4 «What kind of logical 
reason consists in its merely being contained in its own predicate? 
This predicate possesses the characteristic of existing wheresoever the 
mere existence of the reason is ascertained. A predicate whose presence 
is dependent on the mere existence of the reason, and is dependent 
on no other pondition beside the mere existence of the fact constituting 
the reason, such is the predicate which is inseparable from the reason 
(and can be analytically deduced from it)". Some remarks on the 
difference between the European, Kantian, treatment of the problem of 
synthetic and analytic judgments and the Buddhist conception will be 
made in the sequel. 


1 Cp. CPR., § 15(2-d).The perceptual judgment is analytic also(Sigwart,1. 1 42.) 

* NBT., p. 24 . 11; transl., p. 67. 

8 Ibid., p. 23 . 16; transl., p. 66. 

♦ Ibid. 
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§ 10 . The final table of categories. 

From what has been said above it is easy to represent to one self 
the final table of Buddhist categories, a table which corresponds to 
both the Aristotelian and the Kantian tables. 

The synthesis which is contained in every act of the understan- 
ding, as has been pointed out, is double. It is first of all a synthesis 
between a particular sensation and a general concept, and it is also 
a synthesis of the manifold gathered in that concept. This last syn- 
thesis, we have seen, is fivefold. The five kinds of the most general 
predicates correspond, more or less, to the ten Aristotelian Categories, 
if the partial correspondencies and inclusions are taken into account. 
This table contains also the logical aspect of Ontology which analyses 
Ens into a common Subject and its five classes of Predicates. It finds 
its expression in the perceptual judgment in which the five classes 
of names are referred to this common Subject. It contains in addi- 
tion to the five classes of names, or namable things, one gene- 
ral relation, just the relation of all these Predicates to a common 
Substrate. 

But the synthesis of the understanding not only contains the manifold 
of intuition arranged under one concept and its reference to a common 
Subject, it moreover can connect two or several concepts together. 
This synthesis is no more a synthesis of the manifold of intuition, it 
is a synthesis between two interdependent concepts or facts. Thus in addi- 
tion to the table of the most general names, we shall have a second 
table of the most general relations. This second table is directly con- 
nected with inference, since inference is a method of cognizing founded 
upon necessary relations between two concepts, of which one is the 
mark of the other. This point constitutes the principal difference 
between the Buddhist and the European tables of categories. The table 
of names and the table of relations are two different tables in Buddhist 
Logic, while in both the European tables relations and names are 
mixed up in one and the same table. The relation of Substance to 
Quality, or, more precisely, of the First Essence to all Predicates, 
is the most general relation which, being conterminous with judgment 
and the understanding itself, includes in itself all the other items of 
both tables. This relation covers all the varieties of connection whe- 
ther it be the connection of one concept with its objective reference 
or whether it be the connection of two different concepts. 
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We shall thus have two different tables of Categories, a table 
ef the Categories of namable things and a table of the Categories of 
Relations between two concepts. 

First Substance is not entered into the list, because, as has been 
I explained, it is the common substratum for all categories, it is not 
J a Category, it is a non-Category. Neither is Quality in general to be 
i found in it, because Quality in general embraces all categories, it is 
coextensive with the term Predicate or Category. Simple qualities are 
ultimate sense-data, as appears in the perceptual judgment «this is blue» 
or, more precisely, "this point possesses blueness». Complicated quali- 
ties are classes; e. g., in the perceptual judgment «this is a cow» which 
means as much as ** this point of reality is synthesized as possessing 
cowness». Second Substances are metaphorical First Substances. On the 
analogy of a reality « possessing cowness », the cow itself appears also 
as a substance when it is conceived in its turn as something possessing 
attributes, e. g., «horn-ness». As an example of such substances Dignaga 
gives «the possessor of horns » or « horny », which for us would be a 
possessive adjective. We thus arrive at the following two Tables of 
judgments and their corresponding Categories. 


TABLE OF JUDGMENTS 
I 

Pepceptual judgment ( savikalpala-pratyaksa ). 

1. Its Quantity — Extreme Singular (sralaksanam adhyavasiyamdnam). 

2. Its Quantity — Affirmation-Reality (vidhi = vastu). 

3. Its Relation — Conformity ( sdrupya ). 

4 Its Modality — Apodictic (niScaya). 


II 


Inferential judgment ( anumana-vikalpa ). 

1 

Quantity. 

Universal (sdmanya-laksanam adhyavasiyamanam). 


2 

Quality. 

Affirmation (vidhi). 
Negation (yratisedha). 


3 

Relation. 

Synthetic = Causal ( kdrya-anumdna ). 
Analytic = non-Causal (srabhdvanumdna). 


4 

Modality 

Apodictic ( niscaya ). 
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TABLE OF CATEGORIES 
I 

Categories or kinds of synthesis under one Concept or one Name (paftcavidha- 

kalpana) 

1. Individuals — Proper Names (nama-kalpana). 

2. Classes — Class Names ( jati-kalpana ). 

3. Sensible Qualities — Their Names ( guna-kalpana ) 

4. Motions — Verbs (karma-kalpana). 

5. (Second) Substances — Substantives (dravya-kalpana). 


II 


Categories of Relations (between two concepts). 


Affirmations (of necessary defendence). 
( vidhi ) ■' \ 


Negation (of an assumed presence) 
( anupalabdhi ) 


/ 


/ 


\ 


/ 

Identity (= non-Causality) 
(tddalmya). 


Causality (= non-identity of the underlying reality) 
( tadutpatti ) 


According to the Indian method of counting the ultimate items in 
a classification, there are only three Categories of Relation, viz. Negation, 
Identity and Causality. The subordinate and derivative kinds are not 
counted, neither is that Affirmation which embraces both Identity 
and Causality counted. 


§ 11. Are the items of the table mutually exclusive. 

Does this table of Categories satisfy to the principles of a correct 
logical division? Are its parts exclusive of one another? Does it not 
contain overlapping items? Is the division exhaustive? 1 We know that 
both classifications of Aristotle and of Kant have been found to 
eontain flaws in this respect. Does the Buddhist table fare any better? 
Pharmottara asks 2 * 4 with respect to the three ultimate items of the 
division which are Identity, Causality and Negation — « These are the 

1 On the problem of taddtmya and tadutpatti cp., besides PrAvart. 

first chapter, and NBT. second chapter, Tatp., p. 105 tf., and N. Kandali, 

p. 206 17 ff. 

4 NBT., p.24, 13; transl., p. 68. 
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different varieties of those relations upon which inference is founded. 
But why do we reckon only three (final) items? The varieties may be 
innumerable?.) To this the answer of Dharmaklrti is the following 
one — “Inferential cognition is either Affirmation or Nega- 
tion, and Affirmation is double, it either is founded on Iden- 
tity or on Causality... This answer means that, since the division 
is made according to the principle of dichotomy, the parts are exclu- 
sive of each another, there can be nothihg between them, the law of 
Excluded Middle precludes any flaw in this respect. Indeed the fact that 
all judgments are divided in Affirmation and Negation is firmly estab- 
lished in logic since the times of Aristotle who even has introduced 
this division into his definition of the judgment. It is therefore wrong 
to coordinate the parts of this division with other items, belonging to 
other divisions, because the parts will then necessarily be over- 
lapping. 

The affirmative judgment again can either be analytic or synthetic, 
in other words, either founded on Identity or on non-identity. The 
latter, i. e. the interdependence or the synthesis of non-identical facts, 
is nothing but Causality. Thus the division into Identity and Causality 
or, which is the same, the division of all judgments into analytic and 
synthetic is also founded upon the dichotomizing principle and must 
be deemed logically correct in accordance with the law of Excluded 
Middle, provided analytic and synthetic are understood in the 
sense which is given to this division in Buddhist logic. Dharmot- 
tara insists 1 that the division is strictly logical. He says, “The 
predicate in judgments is sometimes positive and sometimes negative. 
Since affirmation and negation represent attitudes mutually exclusive, 
the reasons for them both must be different. Affirmation again can 
only be either of something different or of something non-different. 
Difference and non-difference being mutually opposed by the law of 
contradiction, their justifications (in judgments) must also be different... 

We must not forget that what is here called Identity is an iden- 
tity of objective reference, the union of two different concepts which 
may be identical in extension or the one possess only a part of the exten- 
sion of the other, but both referring to the same objective reality. 
Two concepts may be different, yet the objective reality to which they 
are referred may be the same. E. g., the concepts of a tree and of a SimSapa 
are different, yet the particular thing to which they refer is identical, 


i KBT., p. 24. 19, transL, p. 69. 
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it is just the same. On the other hand, a concept may be the same, or the 
difference between them undiscernible, yet the real thing to which they 
refer will be different. E. g., this same simZapa at two different moments of 
its existence. According to the Buddhists, two moments of the ZimZapa 
are two different things, causally related. In the concepts of fire and 
smoke both the concepts and the real things are different. But the 
same relation of causality obtains between two consecutive moments 
of smoke as between the first moment of smoke and the preceding 
moment of fire. Thus the term synthetic refers to a synthesis of two 
different things, the term analytic to a synthesis of two different con- 
cepts. 

Thus interpreted synthetic and analytic judgments are exclusive of 
each another and we cannot maintain, as has been done in European 
logic, that a synthetic judgment becomes analytic in the measure in 
which its synthesis becomes familiar to us. 

It is thus proved that the Buddhist table of categories possesses 
order and systematical unity, since its parts are exclusive of one 
another. It remains to examine whether the table is exhaustive. 

§ 12. Is THE BUDDHIST TABLE OP RELATIONS EXHAUSTIVE? 

Dharmottara asks , 1 «Are there no other relations representing 
valid reasons?" «Whv should only these three relations (viz. Negation, 
Identity and Causality) represent valid reasons?" The answer is that, 
according to Dharmaklrti, relation means here dependence. "One 
thing can convey the existence of another one only when it is essen- 
tially dependent on the latter ," 2 i. e., such relations which are reasons, 
which are the foundation of inference, are relations of necessary depen- 
dence. Dharmottara explains , 3 «When the cause of something is to 
be (synthetically) deduced, or an essential quality is to be deduced 
(analytically), the effect is essentially dependent on its cause (and the 
analytically deduced) quality is by its essence dependent upon the 
conception from which it is deduced. Both these connections are 
Essential Dependence." Leaving alone Negation which is founded on 
a special principle to be examined later on, there are only two rela- 
tions of necessary Dependence. They are either the logical interdepen- 
dence of two conceptions having one and the same objective reference, 


1 NBT., p. 25. 3; transl., p. 69. 

2 NB. 11.20, transl., p. 69 

» Hid. 
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or, if the objective reference is not the same, it is an interdependence 
of two real facts of which the one is the effect of the other. The 
effect is necessarily dependent upon its cause. Causality is for the 
Buddhist nothing but Dependent Origination. Apart from these two 
kinds of necessary dependence, the one logical, the other real, there 
is no other possible interdependence. 

The Indian Realists reject both these Buddhist contentions, viz., 
they reject that there are analytical judgments which are founded on 
Identity, and they reject that all necessary synthetical judgments are 
founded on Causality. The classification according to them is not 
exhaustive. The analytical judgment founded on Identity, first of all, 
does not exist at all. When two conceptions are identical, the one 
cannot be the reason for deducing the other, the deduction will be 
meaningless. If it be objected that the reality is the same, but the 
superimposed conceptions alone are different, the Realist answers that 
if the conceptions are different, the corresponding realities are also 
different. «If the concepts were not real, says he, they would not- be 
concepts o . 1 The judgment taru is vrksa (which both terms mean 
a tree) would be founded on Identity, but not the judgment » SimSapa 
is a tree», because Simsapa and tree are for the Realist two different 
realities, both cognized in experience which teaches their invariable 
concomitance and the inherence of the tree in the SimSapa. 

Nor are all real relations traceable to Causality. There are a great 
number of invariable concomitances ascertained by uEcontradicted expe- 
rience which are not reducible neither to Identity nor to Causation. £. g., 
the rising of the sun is invariably connected with its rising the day 
before; the appearance of a lunar constellation on one side of the 
horizon is always accompanied by the disappearance of another con- 
stellation on the opposite side; the rising of the moon is concomitant 
with high tide in the sea, etc. All these are examples of invariable 
concomitance which is not founded on causation . 2 When we experience 
the flavour of some stuff we can infer the presence of its colour , 3 


1 Tatp., p. 108. 24 — Jcalpanikasya avastavate tattva-anupapatteh. 

a Cp. Prasast., p. 205. and Tatp., p. 107. 

a Prof. A. Bain is inclined to admit that Causality is the only relation of 
uniformity among real units. He says, Logic, II, p. 11, « Of Uniformities of Coexi- 
stence a verv large number may be traced to Causation. It remains to be »een 
whether there be any not so traceable »... «tbey are all results of causation starting 
from some prior arrangement ». «In conjoined Properties of Kinds, be further 
states ibid., p. 52, there may be laws of Coexistence without Causation ». The 
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because we know from experience that this kind of flavour is invariably 
concomitant with a definite colour. This invariable connection cannot be 
treated as founded on causality, because both phenomena are simulta- 
neous, whereas causality is a relation of necessary sequence. To this the 
Buddhists answer that all these relations are traceable to causality, if 
causality is rightly understood. Indeed, every instant of a gustatory sense- 
datum is dependent on a preceding complex of visual, tactile and other 
data of which alone this stuff consists. The colour which exists simulta- 
neously with the flavour is related to the latter only through the medium 
of the preceding moment in which visual, tactile and other sense-data 
represent that complex ot causes, in functional dependence on which 
the next moment of colour can arise. What the realist calls a stuff is 
for the Buddhist a complex of momentary sense-data. Thus the infe- 
rence of colour through flavour is really founded on simultaneous 
production by a common cause. The Buddhist considers causality 
microscopically, as a sequence of point-instants. Every real thing is 
resolvable into a stream of point-instants, and every following instant 
arises in necessary dependence upon a complex of preceding moments. To 
this Ultimate Causality, or Dependent Origination, every real thing is 
subject. Vacaspatimisra 1 seems indirectly to concede this point 
«The inference of colour from the presence of a certain flavour, says he, 
is made by ordinary people. They have eyes of flesh (i. e., coarse 
sensibility) which cannot distinguish the mutual difference between 
point-instants of ultimate reality. Nor is it permissible for critical 
philosophers to transcend the boundaries of experience and to change 
the character of established phenomena in compliance with their own 
ideas , 2 because, if they do it, they will cease to be critical philoso- 
phers )). 3 This sounds like an indirect confession that for a philosopher 
all real interdependence must be ultimately traceable to Causality. The 
Buddhist concludes that because one fact can convey the existence of 


« conjoined properties » is similar to «coinherent properties)) or to ((identical refe- 
rence)) of two concepts. Thus Prof. A. Baiu appears to accept, though in a timid 
way, the theory of the two exclusive modes of relation, Identity of Reference and 
Causation ( tndatmyar-tadutpath ). He also quotes, ibid., p. 52, an example of coexi- 
stence of scarlet colour with the absence of fragrance (= gandhaihavad riipanu- 
manam) which is similar to the Buddhist explanation of rasdd riipdnumdnani ; 
cp. Tatp., p. 105. 18 ff. 

1 Tatp., p. 107. 18 ff. 

2 Or « in compliance with the theory of the Thing-in-Itseif», the term sra- 
laksana having here probably a doable meaning. 

3 Ibid., p. 108.14. tesam tattra ( = panksakutva) anupapatteh. 
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the other only when they are necessarily interdependent, and because 
all real necessary interdependence is Causation, there can be no other 
synthetical and necessary judgment than the one founded on Causa- 
tion. The division of necessary relations into those founded on Identity 
and those founded on Causality is thus an exhaustive division, «because, 

| says Dharmakirti, when a fact is neither existentially identical with 
I another one, nor is it a product of the latter, it cannot be necessarily 
dependent upon it». 

Dharmottara 1 adds — ><A fact which is neither existentially 
identical nor an effect of another definite fact, cannot be necessarily 
dependent upon this other fact, which is neither its cause nor existen- 
tially the same reality. For this very reason there can be no other 
necessary relation than either Identity or Causality. If the existence 
of something could be necessarily conditioned by something else, 
something that would neither be its cause nor essentially the same 
reality, then only could a necessary connection repose on another 
relation, (besides the law of Identity of Reference and the law of 
Causation). Necessary, or essential connection, indeed, means Dependent 
Existence. Now there is no other possible Dependent Existence, than 
these two, the condition of being the Effect of something and the 
condition of being existentially (but not logically) Identical with some- 
thing. Therefore the dependent existence of something (and its 
necessary concomitance) is only possible on the basis either of its being 
the effect of a definite cause or of its being essentially a part of the 
same identical essence ». 

Thus the division of judgments into synthetical and analytical, and 
of relations of Necessary Dependence into Causality and Existential 
Identity, is exhaustive, if we understand the synthetical judgment as 
causal or empirical, i. e., if we exclude from under the concept of 
synthesis every a priori connection . 2 

1 NBT., p. 26. 22. ff, cp. transl., p 75. 

2 Out of Kant’s three Categories of Quality, two — Reality ( — Affirmation — 
vidhi) and Negation ( anupalabdhx ) — are found in the Buddhist table directly. Out of 
his Categories of Relation, Causality is found directly. The Category of Inherence- 
Subsistence is either the relation of a substratum to its predicates which is con- 
terminous with the synthesis of the understanding in general, or it is a synthesis 
of Identical Reference. Time and Space, which for the Buddhists are aRo synthetic, 
have no separate place in the table, since time is a syntlie.-is of consecutive 
moments which is included under Causality, and Space is a synthesis of simul- 
taneous moments which is included under Identical Reference Neither does 
Quantity appear in the table as a separate mode of synthesis, since all quantity is 
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§ 13 . Universal and Necessary Judgments. 

((Experience, positive and negative , 3 says Dharmakrrti , 2 can never 
produce (a knowledge) of the strict necessity of inseparable connection . 3 
This always reposes either on the law of Causality 4 or on the law of 
Identity. 5 » That is to say, experience, positive and negative, furnishes to 
our understanding all the materials for the construction of concepts. 
But by itself sensible experience is but a chaos of disordered intuition. 
The understanding, besides constructing the concepts, arranges them 
so as to give them order and systematical unity. It arranges them, so 
to speak, either along a vertical line in depth or along a horizontal 
line in breadth. It thus produces synthesized bits of reality arranged 
as cause and effect along a vertical line, and it produces a system of 
stabilized concepts deliminated against one another, but united by the 
law of Identical Reference. The law of Contradiction is not mentioned 
by Dharmakirti in this context, but it evidently is implied as the 
principle of all negative judgments. Thus the laws of Contradiction, 
of Causality and of Identical Reference are the three laws which are 
the original possession of the Understanding. They are not derived 
from experience, they precede it and make it possible. They are there- 

a synthesis of units, and all understanding is either consciously or unconsciously 
a synthesis of units. Thus the Buddhist table is made according to Kant’s own 
principle that «all division a priori by means of concepts must be dichotomy" 
(CPR., § 11). For the same reason Similarity or Agreement as ■well as Dissimilarity 
or Difference are not Categories, as some philosophers have assumed. They are 
coextensive with thought or cognition. They are active principles even in every 
perceptual judgment. They are just the same in Induction. The first aspect of a logical 
reason, viz., its presence in similar cases, or cases of agreement, corresponds to the 
Method of Agreement. Its third aspect corresponds to the Method of Difference. 
Prof. A. Bain, Logic, II, p. 51, says, «The Method of Agreement is the univeisal 
and fundamental mode of proof for all connections whatever. Tinder this method 
we must be ready to admit all kinds of conjunctions, reducing them under Causation 
when we are able and indicating pure coexistence when the presumption inclines 
to that mode». This sounds like Dharmottara, p. 21. 18, transh, p. 60, telling 
us that ((Relations are either Causation or Identity and that both possess the three 
marks a, i. e., the methods of Agreement and Difference serve to establish both 
Causation and Coinherence. 

1 dariana-adarsana. 

2 Quoted from Pram, vartika, I 33 in Tatp., p. 105. 13, N. Kandali, 
p. 207. 8. 

3 avinabhdva-niyamu. 

4 kurya-kiirana-bhdvb niyamdknh, 

5 svabhavo niyamdkah. 
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fore in safety against tlie accidents of experience, they are necessary 
and universal truths. 

All this is denied by the Realists. They deny all strict necessity 
and universality in knowledge and they deny that the understanding 
can be dissected into a definite number of its fundamental and neces- 
sary principles. All knowledge comes from experience which must be 
carefully examined. It then can yield fairly reliable uniformities, but we 
are never warranted against a new and unexpected experience which can 
come and upset our generalizations. Since all our knowledge without 
exception conies from experience, we cannot establish any exhaustive 
table of relations. Relations are innumerable and various as life 
itself . 1 ^Therefore, says Vacaspatimisra , 2 we must carefully investi- 
gate whether (an observed uniformity of sequence) is not called forth 
by some special (additional) condition, and if we dont find any, we 
conclude that it does not exist. (This is the only way) to decide that 
(the observed uniformity) is essential ». 

We thus find in India a parallel to the discussion which so long 
occupied the field of philosophy in Europe, on the origin of necessary 
truths. The great battle between Realism and Idealism raged round 
the problem whether our understanding represents by itself, as pure 
understanding, a tabula rasa , a sheet of white paper upon which expe- 
rience inscribes its objects and their relations, or whether it is not 
rather an active force having, previously to all experience, its own set 
of principles which constitute its necessary modes of connecting togeth- 
er the manifold of intuition. In Indian phrasing the question is asked, 
whether right cognition in general and inference in particular repre- 
sents a pure light, comparable to the light of a lamp , 3 which is in no 
way necessarily connected with the objects upon which it accidentally 
happens to shed its light; or whether cognition, and the logical reason 
in particular, are necessarily connected with the cognized object. In the 
latter case the understanding must consist of some definite principles, 
which are not accidental as all sensible experience is; they must 
precede that experience and must make it possible. Our knowledge in 
that case will have a double origin. Its frame work will be due to the 
understanding and will consist of a definite set of fundamental prin- 
ciples; its contents will be due to all the accidents of sensible expe- 
rience. The Indian systems of Nyava, Vaisesika, Mimamsa, Jaina 

1 sambandho yo tit sa va, cp. Tatp., p. 109. 23. 

2 T atp., p. 110. 12. 

s pradipavat, cp. NBT., p 19. 2, 25. 19, 47. 9; cp. Vatsyaj aua, p. 2.4. 
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and Sankhya share in the realistic view that the understanding repre- 
sents initially a tabula rasa , comparable to the pure light of a lamp, 
that it contains no images and that there are no principles in the 
intellect before accidental experience comes to fill it up with more or 
less accidental facts and rules. 

The Buddhists, on the other hand, maintain that there is a set 
of necessary principles which are not revealed by the lamp of expe- 
rience, but represent, so to say, this lamp itself. The law of Contra- 
diction, the law of Identity and the law of Causality are the three 
weapons with which our understanding is armed before it starts on 
the business of collecting experience. If we were not sure, before 
every experience, that the smoke which we see has necessarily a cause, 
or, more precisely, that every moment of smoke depends upon a set 
of preceding moments, we never could infer the presence of fire from 
the presence of its effect. No one short of an Omniscient Being could 
then make inferences. If, as the Realist maintains, the simsapa and the 
tree are two different realities whose simultaneous inherence in a com- 
mon substrate has been revealed by an accidental, though uucontra- 
dicted, experience, no one again, short of an Omniscient Being, could 
maintain that the iimSapa is necessarily and always a tree . 1 That 
the same object being blue cannot also be non-blue is certain before 
any experience, albeit the blue and the non-blue are known to us by 
accidental experience. 

Thus the fact that we possess Universal and Necessary truths is 
intimately connected with the fact that we possess principles of cognition 
preceding every experience and that we possess a definite number of 
Categories of them, neither more nor less. 

§ 14 . The limits of the use of tube undebstanding. 

But although the laws of Contradiction, of Identical Reference and 
of Causality are the original possession of our understanding and 

1 Or to take another example, no one could maintain that the straight line is 
necessarily and always the shortest distance between two points. Subject and 
Predicate in this universal judgment are united not, of course, by Causality, but 
by the law of Identical Befereuce. All mathematical judgments are judgments 
founded on the principle of Identical Deference. A straight line and a shortest 
distance are known to us from sensible experience, but the judgment «tbis is the 
shortest distance, because it is a straight linen is necessary and not subject to the 
accidents of experience. It is analytical in this sense that it is not founded on 
Causation. 
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although they are independent in their origin from any sensible expe- 
rience, they cannot extend their sway beyond the limits of experience. 
Those objects which by their nature lie beyond every possible expe- 
rience, which are metaphysical, which are « unattainable neither as to 
the place in which they exist, nor as to the time ;it which they appear, 
nor as to the sensible qualities which they possess'*, — such objects 
are also uncognizable by the pure intellect. "Their contradiction, says 
Dharmottara, 1 with something else, their causal dependence upon 
something else, their subalternation (or identical reference) to some- 
thing else, it is impossible to ascertain. Therefore it is impossible to 
ascertain what is it they are contradictorily opposed to, and what are 
they causally related to. For this reason contradictory facts, causes 
and effects are fit to be denied (as well as affirmed) only after their 
(positive and negative) observation has been recurrent . . . Contra- 
diction, Causation and Subalternation of (interdependent) concepts are 
(in every particular case) necessarily based upon non-perception of 
sensibilian, i. e., upon positive and negative experience, upon perception 
and non-perception. 

As to causal relation every particular case of it is known when it 
is established by five consecutive facts of perception and non-percep- 
tion, 2 viz. — 

1) the non-perception of the result, e. g. of smoke, before its pro- 
duction, 

2) its perception, when — 

3) its cause, the fire, has been perceived; 

4) its non-perception, when — 

5) its cause is not pereeived. 

There are thus: a) in respect to the result two cases (1 and 4) 
of non-perception and one case (2) of perception; b) in respect of the 
cause — one case (3) of perception and one case (4) of non-perception 
The facts which constitute a causal relation we cognize through 
sense-perception or through the perceptual judgment, but that they 
are indeed causally related we cognize only in an inferential judgment 
or a judgment of concomitance, because causality itself, the causal 
relation, cannot enter into our mind through the senses, it is added 
by the understanding out of its own stock. Dharmottara 3 says 
"when an effect is produced, we do not really experience causality 


1 NBT., p. 28. 20 ff ; transl., p. 105. 

2 Cp. N. Kaudali, p- 205.22 ff 

3 NBT., p. 69, 11; transl., p. 192. 
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itself (as a sensible fact), but the existence of a real effect always pre- 
supposes the existence of its cause. Therefore this relation is real 
(indirectly)'), i. e., it is constructed by the intellect on a basis of reality. 
Hut the principle of Causality itself is an original possession of the 
understanding . 1 This Dharmakirti has expressed in his celebrated 
and ofti n quoted stanza translated above . 2 


§ 15 . Historical sketch of the views of Inference. 

The Science of Logic ( nyaya-sastra ) tlevelopped in India out of a 
Science of Dialectics (tarl-a-Sastra). Inference appears in the latter as one 
of the methods of proof, but its part is insignificant, it is lost in a mul- 
titude of dialectical tricks resorted to in public debates. Its gradual rise 
in importance runs parallel with the gradual decrease in the importance of 
dialectics . 3 During the Hinayana period the Buddhists seem to know 
nothing about either syllogism or inference. But with the advent of 
a new age, at that period of Indian philosophy when the teaching of 
the leading schools were put into systematical order and their funda- 
mental treatises composed, inference appears in the majority of them 
as one of the chief sources of our knowledge, second in order and in 
importance to sense-perception. At the right and at the left wings of 
the philosophical front of that period we have two schools which, 
although for contrary reasons, deny inference as a source of real 
knowledge. The orthodox Mlmamsakas deny it because neither sense- 


i Of course that Causality, or efficiency, which is synonymous with existence 
itself, with the Thing-in-Itself, is not a category of the understanding, it is the 
non-category, the common substrate for all predicates or for all categories of the 
understanding. 

* Pram, vart., I. 33, cp. above, p. 260. 

3 The origin of the Indian doctrine of inference and syllogism must be indige- 
nous. I find no unmistakable proofs of its foreign descent. Its whole conception as 
one of the « sources of kuowledge» ( pramana ) gives it from the start an epistemo- 
logical character. S. C. Vidy abhusana, Indian Logic, p. 497 ft, assumes the 
influence of Aristotle « whose wntiugs were widely read in those days». But he 
also thinks that the introduction of different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics 
« must needs have been gradual, as these had to be assimilated into and harmonized 
with Indian thought and language ®. Although an intercourse between Greek and 
Indian scholarships is highly probable, the Indian doctrine seems to me to have 
followed its own line of development. The similarities are easily explained by the 
subject-matter and the divergence must be explained by the originality of the 
Indian standpoint. 
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perception nor inference is a source of cognizing religious duty . 1 The 
Materialists, on the other side, deny it because direct sense-perception 
is for them the only source of knowledge . 2 Between these two extre- 
mes we have the schools of Nyaya, Vai: esika and Sankhya which 
in the period preceding Dignaga framed their definitions of inference 
as the second source of our knowledge of the empirical world. With 
Vasubandhu the Buddhists enter into the movement and produce 
in the Vadavidhi their own first definition. All these definitions, 
beginning with the definition of his Master Vasubandhu, the defi- 
nitions of the Nyaya, the Yaisesika and the Sankhya schools, 
as well as the negative attitude of the Mimamsakas, are mercilessly 
criticized and rejected by Dignaga. The Nyaya school defines infe- 
rence as a cognition » preceded by sense-perception ». 3 This is interpre- 
ted as meaning a cognition whose first step is «a perception of the 
connection between the reason and its consequence ”. 4 The Sankhvas 
maintain that « when some connection has been perceived the esta- 
blishment (on that basis) of another fact is inference ”. 5 The definition 
of the Vaisesikas simply states that inference is produced by the 
mark (of the object ). 6 Finally Vasubandhu in the Vadavidhi 
defines it as »a knowledge of an object inseparably connected (with 
another object) by a person who knows about it (from percep- 
tion) ». 7 

Dignaga, besides severely criticizing every word of these defini- 
tions 8 from the standpoint of precision in expression, opposes to them 
the general principle that «a connection is never cognized 


1 Mlm. Sutra, I, 1 2. Later Mimamsakas, Kumarila etc., define inference 
as a step from one particular case to another one. 

2 A certain Purandara attempted to justify the position of the Materialists 
by maintaining that they deny only the supra-mundane use of inference in meta- 
physics and religion, but the Buddhists retorted that they also admit inference 
as a source of empirical knowledge only, cp. TSP., p 431. 26. 

2 NS., I. I. 5. 

4 NV., p. 46 8. 

5 This definition is quoted by Dignaga in Pr.-samucc.- vrtti ad I. 35, and 
repeated in NV., p. 59. 17. 

« VS., IX. 2. I. lain yikam ~riags-las hbyuit-ba. 

7 Quoted in Pr. samucc. and NV., p. 56. 14 ff. 

8 In the second chapter of. Fr. samucc. the stanzas 25—27 are directed 
against the V5da-vidhi view, the stanzas 27 — 30 against the Nyaya, the stanzas 

SO 35 against the Vaise?ikas, the stanzas 35—45 against the Sankhyas and 

45 ff. against the Mimamsakas. 
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through the sensesu . 1 Inference deals with concepts, i. e., with 
the general and «the general cannot be seen -*; 2 it cannot enter 
into us through the senses. This view is a direct consequence of the 
definition of sense-perception as pure sensation. Sense-perception is 
not the «eldest I- or chief source 3 of knowledge, in regard of which 
inference would be a subordinate source, second in order and in impor- 
tance. Both sources have equal rights . 4 Inference in this context 
means understanding in general as contrasted with sensibility . 5 The 
senses alone yeild no definite knowledge at all. Jinendrabbuddhi 
says that the « non-Buddhists alone think that the senses can yeild definite 
cognitionn. On the other hand, the understanding alone is powerless 
to produce any knowledge of reality. Both sources are equally power- 
less alone, and equally efficient together. But the understanding or 
inference with its own principles which exist in it previously to all 
experience contains the possibility of our knowledge of necessary 
truths. This seems to have been the view of Dignaga, a view which 
he did not succeed to formulate definitely and which was later formu- 
lated by Dharmakirti. Dignaga objects to the contention of the 
Naiyayiks that the results are predictable when we know the causes, 
and that we can infer the future result 6 from the presence of its 
causes. ((The result is not established by the presence of the cause, 
says he, the cause may be present, but an impediment may interfere, 
and another (secondary) cause can fail, and then the result will not 
appear **. 7 He also objects to the theory of the Sankhyas when they 

1 Pr. sarnucc., II. 23 — hbrel-pa dbah-bas gzun-bya-min — na sambandha 
indriyena grhyate. This coincides almost verbatim with Kant’s words, CPR., § 15, 
‘(the connection (conjunction sambandha) of anything manifold can never enter 
into ns through the senses (—na indriyena grhyate)». 

2 Ibid., II. 29 — spyi mthoh-ba yah min—na samanyam drSyate. 

3 pratyaksam na jyestham pramanam, TSP., p. 161. 22. 

4 tulya-balam , cp. NBT., p. 6. 12. 

•’ Cp. NB a 1. 12 — 17, where the principle is laid down that the senses apprehend 
the individual, i. e., the thing as it is strictly in itself, shorn of all its relations, 
whereas inference apprehends, reap, constructs, the general, rp. Pr. sarnucc. II. 17, 
as well as the vrtti aud the remarks of Jinendrabuddhi, op. cit., f. 115. b. 2 ff 

6 From this standpoint the future is altogether uncognizable, cp. Visalama- 
1 ava t i, fol. 124. a. 3, cp. NBT., p. 40. 8; transl. p. 108. When we deem to predict the 
future it is only an indirect consequence of the law of Causation, the law namely 
that every thing depends on its causes. The result necessarily depends on its causes, 
hut the cause does not necessarily carry its result, since an unexpected impediment 
can always interfere. 

< Pr. sarnucc., II. 30 — rgyu-las hbras-bu hgrub-pa min—na Tcaryam kd- 
ranat sidhyati. 
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establish a relation of « mutual extermination » 1 which allows us, e. g., 
to infer the absence of snakes in a place where ichneumons are abundant. 
The snake, says he, may be a victor in the struggle with the ichneumon 
and the inference will be a failure. But the inference of impermanence 
from the fact of causal origin 2 is certain, because it is founded on 
Identity, just as the inference of the preceding moment in the existence 
of a thing is certain because it is founded on causal necessity. 

Apart from this fundamental divergence, the Vaisesikas, from 
among all non-Buddhist schools, come the nearest to the Buddhists, 
both in their definition of inference and in their classification of re- 
lations. 3 They acknowledge 4 kinds of relations, viz. Causality, 
Coinherence in a common substrate, Conjunction (or simple conco- 
mitance) and Opposition or Negation. If Coinherence is. understood 
as Identical Reference and the category of Conjunction dropped alto- 
gether, the classification will not differ substantially from the one 
of Dharmakirti. Conjunction is either superfluous itself or makes 
the three other categories superfluous. The aim of the fourfold division 
however, as Vacaspati thinks, was to be complete and exhaustive 
with members mutually exclusive of one another. 4 Dignaga records 5 
that at his time the Vaisesikas explained the generalizing step which 
the understanding makes when it moves from a particular case to 
a universal premise as a supernatural intuition, evidently because it 
was unexplainable from experience. The idea of a fixed number of rela- 
tions was nevertheless dropped by them in the sequel. Prasastapada 
says, 6 »If the Aphorisms mention Causality etc. (as the categories of 
Relation), they do it by the way of examples, not in order to have 
an exhaustive table. Why? because experience proves that other re- 
lations are possible. E. g., when the adhvaryu-priest pronounces the 
syllable Om!, it is an indication that the chief priest is present, 
even when he is not seen; the rising of the moon is a token of the 

1 ghntya-ghataka-bhaca, cp. ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The threefold classification of the Nyaya (purvavat, Sesarat, samanyafo- 
drsta) was differently interpreted by the Nai yay iks themselves, cp. Vatsy ay ana, 
p. 18; it is rejected by Dignaga in Pr. samucc. II. 26 ff. The sevenfold divi- 
sion of the Sankhyas is mentioned in the vrtti on the same work ad II. 35 and 
in Tatp., p. 109. 21. It is entirely fortuitous and is not recorded in the works of 
the classical period of this system. 

4 Tatp., p. 109. 12 — caturvidhyam tv isyate 

5 Pr. samucc. vrtti, II. 

6 Prasastap., p. 205. 14. 
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high tide in the sea...; the clear water in the ponds in autumn is 
simultaneous with the rise of the planet Agastya, etc. etc. All these 
instances fall under the aphorism which mentions the four kinds of 
relations, (although they are not included under one of them in parti- 
cular). because its meaning (is not to give an exhaustive classification 
of relations), but to indicate (and exemplify) concomitance in general ». 

The natural tendency to give an exhaustive table of relations has 
thus been abandoned as soon as it was realized that experience 
which is always to a certain extent accidental, cannot furnish by 
itself neither any necessary truths, nor a definitely fixed number of 
them. 

The words of Prasastapada are likewise an indirect indication 
that at the time .of Dignaga the question was already debated whe- 
ther there are any real relations not traceable to Causality. 

But although Dignaga seems to have had in his head the system 
of relations which we find clearly stated in the works of Dharmakirti, 
he was not sufficiently categorical in expressing it and it was left to 
his great folio w'er to give to this theory its final formulation. In the 
time between the two masters there was a fluctuation in the school. 
Isvarasena, the pupil of Dignaga, denied the possibility of strictly 
necessary and universal principles in our knowledge. According to 
him , 1 * 3 * * no one short of an Omniscient Being could possess a knowledge 
strictly universal and necessary. He in this point rallied to the Vaise- 
sikas. He evidently was convinced that the works of Dignaga did 
not contain the theory which was found in them by Dharmakirti 
and so it was left to the latter to clear up all doubt in this respect 
and finally to establish the Buddhist table of the Categories of 
Relations . 8 


1 Mahapandita Isvarasena’s opinions are referred to in the commentary 
of Sakya-buddhi and he is quoted by Rgyal-tshab in Lis Thar-iam. He 
maintained that ordinary men (tshur-mthoil-ba-rnams=arvag-dar£inah) can never 
know that the reason is totally absent in the dissimilar cases; exceptions to the 
general proposition are always possible. This was rejected by pointing out six 
cases in which this opinion conflicts with different passages of the Nyaya- 
mukha and Pr. samucc. — hgal-ba-drug-gi sgo-nas pan-chen Dban-phyug-sde-la 

thal-ba phans-thsul-ni. The commentator Prajiiakara Gupta however seems to 
have reverted to the view that necessary truths are discovered by supernatural 
intuition, cp. vol.II, p. 130 n. 

3 It is therefore clear that the svabhavanumana which already appears in the 

Uttaratantra and other writings of Asanga cannot have the same meaning as 

with Dharmakirti. 
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§ 16. Some European Parallels. 

What the Buddhist Logic treats as inference, the European Logic 
treats partly as judgment, resp. proposition, and partly as syllogism. 
Dignaga has established a hard and fast line between inference, or 
reasoning «for one self» and syllogism, or inference "for others ». The 
latter, as will be seen later on, is a fully expressed form of inductive- 
deductive reasoning. It is not at all a process of cognition, it can be 
called a source of knowiedge only by the way of a metaphor . 1 

On the other hand much of the material which is treated in Europe 
as immediate, incomplete or apparent inference ( enfhymema ) is treated 
by the Buddhists as inference proper. The Conditional proposition 
which in the first instance applies to cause and effect is treated in 
Europe either as a judgment or a Hypothetical Syllogism, or as an 
immediate inference. If there is an effect, there necessarily is a cause, 
if the cause is absent, the effect is necessarily absent. De Morgan 
thinks that « this law of thought connecting hypothesis with necessary 
consequence is of a character which may claim to stand before syllo- 
gism, and to be employed in it, rather than the converse'*. As will be 
shown later on, this is exactly the Buddhist view. The reason for this 
lies just in the fact that syllogism gives a deductive formulation to 
every observation of a causal sequence. One half of our inferential 
thinking is founded on the law of Causality and the respective judg- 
ments are always inferential in the part in which they are not directly 
perceptual. Prof. A. Bain remarks that «the same conditional form 
holds when one thing is the sign of another", i. e., not only when 
the effect is the sign of the existence of a cause, but also when 
another sign than the effect is « constantly associated with that other 
object". Since all inference and all syllogism reduces to the fact that 
"One thing is the sign of another" ( nota iwtae), we can interpret the 
remark of Prof. Bain as a hint to the fact that all inference is either 
causal or non-causal and this, as we have seen, is just the Buddhist 
view. The cognition of an object through its sign or mark is treated 
in European Logic as the axiom upon which the syllogism is founded, 
nota notae est nota rei ipsius. Axiom here evidently means that essential 
character which our thought possesses in every inferential cognition. 
It would consequently have been more proper to call it not the axiom, 


i NBT., III. 2. 
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but the definition of inference and to separate it from syllogism, as 
Dignaga has done in India. 

As to the line of demarcation between Judgment and Inference, 
it is settled in India on altogether different lines from what it is in 
the majority of European systems. Since Judgment, Synthesis and 
Understanding are equivalent terms, all inference is contained under 
the head of judgment. But the judgment can either contain the sta- 
tement of one fact, or the statement of a necessary interdependence 
between two facts. The first is always reducible to a perceptual 
judgment, the second is an inference. Dignaga, whose leading principle 
is a difference between Sensibility and Understanding, distinguishes 
between pure sensation, perceptual judgment and inference. His real 
aim is to distinguish sensibility from the understanding, but in 
compliance with tradition he treats of them under the heads of sense- 
perception and inference. That the synthesis of the manifold of intution 
in one concept and the synthesis of two interdependent concepts are 
two quite different operations of the understanding is occasionally 
hinted by Kant, when he says that there is a synthesis in all acts 
of the understanding, «whether we connect the manifold of 
intuition or several concepts together)). 1 

The usual form of a judgment which is defined in European Logic 
as a predicative relation (i. e. synthesis) between two concepts applies, 
from the Indian standpoint, to inferential judgment or syllogism. In 
fact it is always the major premise of a syllogism in which the inter- 
dependence of two concepts (the middle and the major terms) are 
expressed. The common substrate for both these concepts, or the 
minor term, when it is not expressed, is understood, it is the common 
Subject of all Predicates, the First Essenca of all things. Thus the 
major premise can really contain the whole inference. This is just the 
opinion of Prof. A. Bain 2 when he says that «in affirming a general 
proposition, real Inference is exhausted)). «When we have said 
„A11 men are mortal" we have made the greatest possible stretch of 
inference. We have incurred the utmost peril of inductive hazard ». This 
hazardous step of a universal judgment is explained, we have seen, 
by the Vaisesikas, to whom Isvarasena seems to have rallied, as 
a super-human intuition. But Dignaga and Dharmakirti have 
offered another explanation. 


1 CPR., § 15 (2-d ed.). 

2 Logic, I, p. 209. 
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Remains the problem of the synthetical and the analytical judgments 
The term which we translate as « analytical judgment" following 
Kant’s terminology, literally means » own-essence inference". This 
term implies that the predicate of the judgment belongs to the « own 
essence" of the subject and can be inferred «from the existence of the 
subject alone", i. e., the subject alone, without betaking oneself to 
another source, viz., to experience, is sufficient for inferring the pre- 
dicate. The predicate can be easily inferred from the subject, because 
it already is contained in it. The judgment <<a SimSapa is a tree» would 
certainly have been characterized by Kant as an analytical one. As a 
matter of fact it means that «the SimSapa-tree is a tree». 

Since all acts of the understanding in general and all judgments 
in particular are synthesis, an analytical judgment seems to be a con- 
traditio in adjecto. In fact Kant does not treat it as a new cognition . 1 
It is a secondary act of dissolving what we ourselves have connected 
and then reuniting it in a judgment which has no cognitional value 
at all . 2 "Analytical affirmative judgments, says Kant, are therefore 
those in which the connection of the predicate with the subject is 
conceived through Identity, while others, in which the connection is 
conceived without Identity, may be called synthetical". Compare with 
this statement the words of Dharmottara 3 "Affirmation (i. e., the 
predicate that is affirmed) is either different (from the subject) or it 
is identical with it". The so called analytical judgments are synthetical, 
but founded on Identity. The purely synthetical contain a synthesis 
without Identity. The coincidence between the Indian and the Euro- 
pean view extends here even to terminology. 

However the connotation of the term Identity with Kant seems to 
be not at all the same as the meaning of this term in Buddhist 
Logic, and the importance given to the so called analytical judgment 
on the Indian side is quite different from the negligible part it plays 
in European Epistemology. Kant believed in the preexistence or ready 
concepts 4 which can be dissolved by us in their component parts. 

1 According to the Indian terminology a purely analytical judgment would not 
be a pramdnn in the sense of anadhigata artlia-adhiganir. Indeed the srabhatanu- 
ndna in the writings of Asanga is not coordinated with kdrydnumdna, 

2 As B. Russell puts it, no one except a popular orator preparing his audience 
to a piece of sophistry will resort to an analytical judgment, cp. Problems, p. 128. 

3 NBT., p. 24. 20, transl., p. 63. 

4 Although he says that « we cannot represent to ourselves anything as con- 
nected in the object, without having previously connected it ourselves" (CPR., 

§ 15 (2-d ed.). 
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If something new is added to such a concept, the judgment will be 
synthetical, e. g., the judgment «all bodies are heavy >», because heavi- 
ness is not contained in the old concept of a body and has been added 
as a result of some new experience. But for the Buddhist all ancient 
features and all new characteristics which may be added to a ready 
concept are united by the Identity which is contained in that unity 
of the concept. The Identity of two non-identical concepts 
consists in the identity of their objective reference. The 
SimSapa and the tree are not two identical concepts, but the real thing 
to which both these concepts refer is identical. One and the same 
thing which is called SimSapa may also be called a tree. The judgment 
which we have, because of its partial analogy with Kants terminology, 
called analytical, is really meant to be a judgment of Identical Kefe- 
rence. "Even in those cases, says Dharmottara , 1 2 * * * * * where inference is 
founded on Identity (i. e. on identity of objective reference), (there 
is a dependent and an independent part). It is the dependent part 
that possesses the power to convey the existence of the other. The 
independent part, that part to which the other part is subordinated, 
is the deduced part». 

The SimSapa and the tree, although they both refer to the same 
identical object, are not identical by themselves. They are interdepen- 
dent, so that where one of them, the dependent part, is present, the J 
other part, the independent one, is necessarily present also, but not | 
vice versa. The tree is not dependent on the SimSapa. There can be 
trees which are not SimSapas, but all SimSapas are necessarily trees . 8 | 

The judgment « all wich happens has its cause » is according to 
Kant synthetical, because «the concept of cause is entirely outside 
that concept (of something that happens) » and is "by no means con- 
tained in that representation ». This is quite different on the Indian 
side. It has been sufficiently established above that all that happens, • 
i. e., all that exists is necessarily a cause, the non-cause does not 
exist; reality is efficiency, efficiency is cause. The judgment will be 


1 XBT., p. 26. 3, transl., p. 72. 

2 Kant says « in every analytical proprosition all depends on tin's, whether 

the predicate is really thought in the representation of the subject®. The 

criterion is psychological. Dharmaklrti would have said (cp. NB.,II) "in every 

analytical proposition all depends on this, whether the predicate must or can 

be thought in the representation of the subject, as logically flowing out of the 

latter®. The criterion is logical necessity, and its establishment sometimes very 

complicated. 
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analytical in the sense that it will be a judgment of Identical Refe- 
rence, because the same identical thing which is called existent is also 
called a cause . 1 

The judgment 5 -t- 7 = 12 would certainly be regarded by Dhar- 
makirti as analytical, or founded on Identity of Reference, since it 
means that the same thing which we call twelve as an aggregate can 
also be called 7-r-5 or in any other distribution of that collective unity. 

The judgments « everything is impermanent, there is nothing eter- 
nal», we have seen, are also analytical in this sense. The predicate 
is not at all «really thought*) in the representation of the subject, but 
it is logically contained in it, although the proof may be very 
elaborate. This so called analytical judgment far from being negli- 
gible in the whole compass of our cognition occupies nearly one half 
of it . 2 If a Necessary Conjunction is not founded on Causation, it is 
founded on Identity. There is no other possibility. Necessary Conjun- 
ction, if not founded on Identity, is founded on Causality. Causality is 
Necessary Dependence of one thing upon others. 

The judgment «iu which the connection of the predicate with the 
subject is conceived without Identity may be called synthetical”, 
says Kant. Dharmaklrti calls them causal, because connection means 
here dependence of a thing on something else, on something non-identical. 
Such a necessary dependence is causation. Thus the division of all infe- 
rential judgments, affirming the necessary connection, or dependence, 
of one thing upon another, their division in those that are founded on 
Identical Reference and those that are founded on Non-Identical, but 
interdependent, Reference is exhaustive, since it is founded upon the 
principle of dichotomy . 3 


1 This Kant seems indirectly to admit in saying « In the concept of some- 
thing that happens I, no doubt, conceive of something existing preceded by time, 
and from this certain analytical judgments may be deduced*). 

2 The judgment « all men are mortal**, according to J. S. Mill's interpre- 
tation, adds the characteristic of mortality to the concept of a man as a consequem e 
of cur assent to the empirical judgment that all men are mottal, because John, 
Jack etc. ha»e been found to be mortal. This would mean that although John, 
Jack etc. have been found to be mortal, it is by no means sure that Alfred may 
not be found to be immortal. According to the Buddhist, the judgment is founded 
on Identity, since everything that exists and has a cause is necessarily perishable. 
Immortal means unchanging (nitya) and unchanging means non-existing. 

3 K an j a ]so says that ((generally all division a t , rtori by means of concepts 
must be a dichotomy » (CPR.. § 11, 2-ded.). He was puzzled by the fact that his own 
table was not so 

St *'«rbatsijv, I 
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The division of all judgments into synthetical and analytical is, there- 
fore, on the Indian side, an integral part of the system of all Cate- 
gories of necessary relations, while in Kant’s system this division 
stands completely outside his table of Categories which includes 
synthetical judgments only. 

It is not our business at present to make a detailed statement 
and a comparative estimate of the Indian and European achievements 
in this part of the science of logic. More competent pens will no doubt . 
do it some time. We however could not leave without notice a remark- , 
able partial coincidence, as well as the great difference, in a special , 
point of epistemological logic, between India and Europe. It is more 
or less unanimously admitted that Kant’s table of Categories and his 
manner of treating the analytical and synthetical judgments have proved 
a failure. But Kant’s system still stands high as the Himalaya of j 
European philosophy. A host of respectable workers are trying to j 
undermine it, without as yet having been successful neither in pulling | 
it down completely, nor, still less, in replacing it by another system j 
of the like authority. Although Kant’s table of Categories is a failure 
in its details, nevertheless his obstinate belief 1) that our understanding 
must have principles of its own before any experience, 2) that these 
principles are the foundation of universal and necessary judgments 
and 3) that there must he an exhaustive table of such principles, 
neither more nor less, — this his obstinate belief which induced him 
to introduce his twelve-membered table even where there was abso- 
lutely no need for it, — this belief finds a striking support in the 
parallel steps of Indian philosophy. As regards the problem of analytical 
and synthetical judgments the perusal of the more than hundred pages 
of \ ailiinger’s Commentary devoted to a mere summary of the 
amazing variety and mutual contradictions in the views of post-Kan- 
tian philosophers, will convince the reader that the problem has been 
merged in a hopeless confusion. Although it remains a problem, it has 
not been neither solved nor removed and Kant must still be credited 
with the merit of having first approached it in European logic. We 
must now wait till some professional philosopher will enlighten us as 
to the relative value of its Indian solution. 1 


1 I here are thus according to Dharmakirti two different Necessities (niicaya — 
nvinabhara-niyama) or two kinds of a priori certainty, the one is concerned about 
the necessary conjunction of two concepts coinherent in one and the same substrate 
of reality, the other about two concepts inhering in two different, but necessarily 
interdependent, concepts. The first can be called analytical, the second is evidently 
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CHAPTER III. 

SYLLOGISM 

(PARARTHANUMANAM). 

§ 1. Definition. 

The aim of Buddhist logic is an investigation of the « sources » 
of our knowledge with a view to finding out in the cognized world its 
elements of Ultimate Reality and of separating them from the elements 
of Imagination, which in the process of cognition have been added 
to them. Syllogism is not a source of knowledge. It consists of 
propositions which are resorted to for communicating ready knowledge 
to others. It is therefore called by Dignaga an inference "for others ». 
When an inference is communicated to another person, it then is 
repeated in his head and in this metaphorical sense 1 only can it be 
called an inference. Syllogism is the cause which produces an inference 
in the mind of the hearer. Its definition is therefore the following 
one 2 — « a syllogism consists in communicating the Three Aspects of the 
Logical Mark to others ». 

What the so called Three Aspects of the Logical Mark are — we 
know from the theory of Inference. They correspond to the minor 

synthetical. We may contrast with this attitude the views of Aristotle and all 
Rationalists, according to whom every a priori necessary knowledge is analytical, 
and of Kant for whomitis always synthetic, (the analytical judgments being mere 
identical explanations). By a quite different definition of the Category of Identity 
(tdddtmya) Dharmaklrti succeeds in giving to the propositions of pure logic and pure 
mathematics an altogether different basis from the propositions of pure physics. By 
keeping separate these two specific kinds of knowledge Dharmakirti comes nearer 
to Hume, but he differs from him and comes nearer to Kant by establishing the 
a priori necessity of causal relations. The terms analytical and synthetical are very 
much misleading. First of all synthesis and analysis in the perceptual judgment 
should be distinguished from those of the inferential (with two cencepts). They are 
confounded, e. g., by Sigwart. Logik, I. 141 ff. It would have been better to 
contrast the two Necessities a3 static and dynamic. That the really primordial divi- 
sion of the procedure of the human mind must be established iu the way of a dicho- 
tomy (as every division of concepts a priori) dawned upon Kant in the second 
edition of his Critique (§ 11). He then calls the one class dynamical, the other — 
mathematical. The dynamical evidently corresponds to Causation, the mathema- 
tical to Coinherence or Identity (of substrate). Kant’s attempt to force bis 

twelve-membered division into this double one is by no means clear. 

1 upacarat. 

2 NB., III. 1; transl., p. 109. 
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and major premises of Aristotle’s syllogism and to its conclusion. 
They are virtually the same in syllogism, but their order is different. . 
An inference is essentially a process of inferring one particular case 
by its similarity to another particular case. The general rule uniting 
all particular cases and indicated by the quotation of some examples, 
intervenes subsequently as a uniting member between the two 
particular cases. A syllogism, on the contrary, starts by proclaiming 
the general rule and by quoting the examples which support it, and 
then proceeds to a deduction of the particular from the general. The 
order of the premises in the Buddhist syllogism is therefore the same 
as in the Aristotelian First Figure. It begins with the major premise 
and proceeds to the minor one and the conclusion . 1 

The difference between the inference «for one self», or, more preci- 
sely, "in one self» and the inference in the sense of a cause which 
produces an inference in the head of a hearer, is thus considerable- 
The first is a process of cognition containing three terms. The second 
is a process of communicating a ready cognition and consists of pro- 
positions. 

In order to understand the position of Dignaga in this point, 
we must keep in mind his idea of what a source or right know- 
ledge is. It is the first moment of a new cognition, it is not recog- 
nition . 2 Therefore only the first moment of a fresh sensation is 
a right cognition in the fullest sense. A perceptual judgment is already 
a subjective construction of the intellect. Inference is still more remote 
from that ultimate source of right knowledge. When knowledge is 
communicated to another person, the first moment of a new cognition 
in his head can, to a certain extent, be assimilated to a fresh sensa- 
tion whose source, or cause, are the propositions of which a syllogism 
consists. 

The following three examples will illustrate the difference as it 
appears in the three types of the inference "for one self» and in the 
corresponding three types of the inference "for others ». 


1 Cp. with this the indecision of Prof. B. Erdmann (Logik 3 , p. 614) regarding 
this very point. In the last edition of his Logic he made the important step o^ 
changing the Aristotelian order of premises and putting the minor premise on the 
first place. He found that this order renders more faithfully the natural run of our 
thought, i. e., he envisaged syllogism as an inference « for one sclfw. Sigwart thinks 
that the order in real life can be the one or the other, both are equally possible. 

2 pramunam—prathauiataram rijilanam=^anadhigata-artha-adhiyantr, cf. 

above, p. 65. 
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Inference for one self — 

1. The sounds of speech are impermanent entities. 

Because they are produced at will, just as jars etc. 

This is an inference founded on Identical Reference of two con- 
cepts, « impermanence » and « production ». 

2. There is fire on the hill. 

Because there is smoke, just as in the kitchen etc. 

This is an inference founded upon a Causal Relation between two 
facts. 

3. There is no jar on this place. 

Because we do not perceive any, just as we perceive no 
flower growing in the sky. 

This is an inference founded on Negation. 

The corresponding three types of a syllogism will have the fol- 
lowing form. 

1. Whatsoever is produced at will is impermanent, as, e. g., 
a jar etc. 

And such are the sounds of our speech. 

2. Wheresoever there is smoke, there must be some fire, as in 
the kitchen etc. 

And there is such a smoke on the hill. 

3. Whenever we dont perceive a thing, we deny its presence, 
as, e. g., we deny the presence of a flower growing in the sky. 
And on this place we do not perceive any jar, although all 
the conditions of its perceptibility are fulfilled. 

The difference between Inference and Syllogism is thus a difference 
between that form of the Inferential Judgment which it usually has 
in the natural run of our thinking and acting process, and another form 
which is most suitable in science and in a public debate. In a public debat 
the universal proposition is rightly put forward as the foundation of 
the reasoning to which should follow the applying proposition, or the 
minor; whereas in the actual thought-process the universal judgment 
is never present to the mind in its necessity, it seems hidden in the 
depths of our consciousness, as though controlling the march of our 
thought from behind a screen. 

Our thought leaps from one particular case to another one, and 
a reason seems to suggest itself to the mind. Its universal and neces- 
sary connection with the predicate lies apparently dormant in the 
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instinct and reveals itself only when duly attended to. 1 We have retained 
the name of Inference for the individual thought-process, because it 
more closely corresponds to the natural process of transition from 
one particular case to another one. We have given the name of Syllo- 
gism to inference «for others» because of its outward similarity 
with Aristotle’s First Figure. As a matter of fact it is very difficult 
always to distinguish between what belongs to inference as a thought- 
process and what to its expression in speech, since we cannot deal with 
the thought-process without expressing it in some way. The problem is 
solved in practice so, that the definition of the inferential process, its 
« axiomsn, its canon of rules and the capital question of those funda- 
mental relations which control the synthetic process of thought are 
treated under the head of inference «for one self<>. On the other hand, 
the problem of the Figures of the syllogism and the problem of logical 
Fallacies are dealt with under the head of « inference for others ». But 
even this division of problems cannot be fully carried through. 
Dharmakirti 2 treats the important problem of the Figures of a ■ 
Negative Syllogism under the head of inference »for one self», because, 
says he, the repeated consideration of Negation through all its diff- r 
erent aspects and formulations brings home to us the essence of the 
Negative Judgment itself. 

But although it seems quite right to put in the first place the 
general proposition as the foundation of the reasoning, nevertheless 
that form of the syllogism which has survived in the practice of all 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia belongs rather to the abbre- 
viated form of inference » for one self». The debate, whether didactic v 
or peirastic, does not begin by putting forward the universal propo- 
sition, nor are propositions as such used at all. The Respondent begins 1 
by stating his three terms, the Subject, the Predicate and the Reason (or 
Middle term), without caring to put them in the form of propositions. 

The Opponent then considers two questions, 1) is the Reason (R) really 
present in the Subject (S) wholly and necessarily, and 2) is the Reason (R) 
necessarily and universally present in the Predicate (P). Thereupon begins 
the debate. The two questions if reduced to the phrasing of modern En- , 
glish formal logic will mean, 1) is the Middle distributed in the Minor, > 

1 This psychological fact is probably the real cause why some European 
Logicians, as J. S. Mill and others, have characterized the major premise as a kind 
of collateral notice which helps the mind in its transitions from one particular case 
to another, cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 480. 

a NB., II. 45 and NBT., p. 37, 11 ff., transl., p. 100 ff. 
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and 2) is the Middle distributed in th;> Major. This form of stating the 
Syllogism has been found through centuries of assiduous practice to 
be the most convenient for detecting fallacies. The real work of logic 
begins only when the three terms are clearly and unambiguously 
singled out. In the diffuse propositional form the real terms are often 
so concealed as to be difficult of detection. 

S -• The membebs of a syllogism. 

As is seen from the above examples, the syllogism consists of two 
propositions only. When Dignaga started on his logical reform he 
was faced by the theory of a five.-membered syllogism established in 
the school of the Naiyayiks. This syllogism was supposed to repre- 
sent five interrelated steps of an ascending and descending reasoning. 
It started by a thesis and ended in a conclusion which was nothing 
but a repetition of the thesis. The members were the following ones: 

1. Thesis. There is fire on the hill. 

2. Reason. Because there is smoke. 

3. Example. As in the kitchen etc.; whereever smoke, there fire. 

4. Application. And there is such smoke on the hill. 

5. Conclusion. There is fire on the hill. 

From these five members Dignaga retained only two, the general 
rule including the examples, and the application including the conclu- 
sion. Indeed the main point in every syllogism, just as in every infe- 
rence, is the fact of the necessary interrelation between two terms as 
it is expressed in the major premise. The second point consists in the 
application of the general rule to a particular case. This is the real 
aim of an inference, i. e., the cognition of an object on the basis of 
the knowledge of its mark. When these two steps are made, the aim 
of the syllogism is attained, other members are superfluous. It thus 
consists of a general rule and its application to an individual case. 1 

But the syllogism of the Naiyayiks contains much more details. 
It first of all contains a separate thesis and a separate conclusion, 
although by its content the conclusion is nothing but the repetition 
of the thesis at the end. The syllogism thus resembles a mathema- 
tical demonstration, it begins by proclaiming the probamlum and 
concludes by stating that its demonstration has been made. Dignaga 

1 Cp. Bain. Logic, I. 146. — "The essential structure of each valid leductioa 
is 1) a universal ground-proposition, affirmative or negative, and 2) an applying 
proposition which must be affirmative!,. 
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and Dharinakrrti enlarge upon the definition of a correct thesis- 
Evidently this was a point at issue between the schools of their 
time. They maintain that a thesis in a public debate should be cor- 
rectly formulated. But they at the same time maintain that the thesis 
is not at all an indispensible member of every deduction. It can be 
safely dropped even in a debate when in the course of debating it is 
clearly understood without special mention. A thesis according to 
them cannot be something absurd or contradictory, something which 
it is not worth the while of proving, and it must be a proposition 
which the disputant himself believes, which he bona fide really intends 
to prove. It would be bad logic if a philosopher attempted to make 
capital out of ideas which he does not share himself. Yucaspati 
remarks that if a philosopher who is known to be an adherent of 
Vaisesika principles would suddenly take for his thesis the theory 
of his adversaries, the Mlmamsakas, regarding the eternity of the 
sounds of speech, if he would do it at a public meeting in the pre- 
sence of authorized judges, he would not be allowed to go on, his de- 
feat would be pronounced at once, before listening to his arguments. 

Thus a series of rules were established to which an acceptable 
thesis must satisfy . 1 But later on this chapter on a correctly formu- 
lated thesis gradually sunk into insignificance, sim e all fallacies of a 
thesis became merged in the doctrine of false reasons. 

According to Dignaga and Dharmakirti, real members of 
a syllogism, the necessary members of the logical process, are thus 
only two, the general rule and its application to an individual instance. 
The first establishes a necessary interdependence between two terms, 
the second applies this general rule to the point in question. The 
first is called Inseparable Connection . 2 The second is called 
Qualification of the Subject (by the fact of this Inseparable 
Connection ). 3 Its formula, accordingly, is the following one — 

R possesses P, 

S possesses R -+- P. 

The conclusion, indeed, as has been noticed also by some European 
logicians , 4 cannot be separated from the minor premise in the same 


1 Cp. my notes to the transl., v. II, p. 160. 6 ff. 

8 nvinabhava—anantaTiyakatva—avyablncara=vyapU. 

3 polsa-dharmala, also called paksa simply, cp. X. mukha, p. 12. 

4 Sigwart. Logik, I. 478 n. 
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degree, a', the major premise from the minor. If we give it the rank 
of a separate member, there is no sufficient reason to deny this rank 
to the thesis, i. e. to the repetition of the conclusion at the begin- 
ning in the guise of a 2 »'obandum } as the 'NaiySyiks indeed main- 
tain. «I refute the theory of those logicians, says Dignaga, 1 who 
consider the thesis, the application and the conclusion as separate 
members of the syllogism ». 

Dharmottara 2 3 says, « There is no absolute necessity of expres- 
sing separately the conclusion. Supposing the reason has been cognized 
as invariably concomitant with the deduced property, (we then know 
the major premise). If we then perceive the presence of that very 
reason on some definite place, (i. e,, if we know the minor premise), 
we already know the conclusion. The repetition of the deduced con- 
clusion is of no use». 

Thus the real members of the syllogism are the same as the 
Three Aspects of the Logical Reason which have been established in 
the inference « for one self», but their order in the inference «for 
others » is changed. 

They are: 


1. In Similars only, 

2. In Dissimilars never, 

3. In Subject wholly — Application. 


V ' > = Inseparable 

lever, j 


Connection. 


The first two aspects, as will be established presently, represent only 
a difference of formulation, essentially they are equipollent. 


§ 3. Syllogism and Induction. 

"But then, says Dignaga, 8 (if neither the thesis, nor the appli- 
cation, nor the conclusion are separate members), the formulation of 
the example does not represent a different member, as it merely 
declares the meaning of the reason?» The answer of Dignaga is to 
the effect that «it is necessary to express separately the positive and 
the negative examples », (in order to show that the reason possesses its 
two other conditions, besides the condition of being present on the 
subject of the minor premise). But the example is not to be separated 


1 N. mukha, Tucci’s transl., p. 45. 

2 NBT., 53. 16; transl, p. 150. 

3 N. mukha, transl., p 45. 
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from the major premise, it is not a separate member, it is inherent 
in the genera' rule and in fact identical with it. 

The Indian syllogism indeed is not only the formulation of a de- 
ductive reasoning, it also contains an indication of that Induction 
which always precedes Deduction. The general rule, or major premise, 
is established by a generalization from individual facts which are 
« examples», they exemplify and support it. An example is an indivi- 
dual fact containing the general rule in itself. Without the examples 
there is no general rule, nor can the individual facts be considered 
as examples if they do not contain the general rule. Thus example 
and general rule, or major premise, are practically the same thing. 
In order to safeguard against incomplete Induction the examples 
must be positive and negative. That is to say, that the joint method 
of Agreement and Difference must be applied. When either no positive 
examples at all, or no negative ones can at all be found, no conclusion 
is possible, the result can then be only a fallacy. But the Naiyayiks 
regard the example as a separate member of the syllogism, as a sepa- 
rate premise, and give its definition. This, according to Dharmaklrti, 
is perfectly superfluous. Because if the definition of the Logical Reason 
is rightly given, the definition of what an example ought to be is 
also given, they cannot be given separately. The Logical Reason is 
something that is present in similar instances only and absent in 
dissimilar instances always. These instances and the reason are cor- 
relative, as soon as the reason is defined they also are defined by 
their relation to the reason. Dharmakrrti delivers himself on this 
point in the following way. 1 «The essence of a logical reason in gene- 
ral has been defined by us to consist in its presence only in similar 
cases, and its absence from every dissimilar case. Further, we have 
specified that the Causal and the Analytical Reasons must be shown 
to represent, the first an effect (from which the existence of its ne- 
cessary cause is inferred), (the second a necessarily coexisting attri- 
bute) which alone is sufficient for deducing (the consequence). When 
the reasons are so represented, it is then shown that 1) e. g., when- 
ever smoke exists, fire exists also, like in the kitchen etc.; there is no 
smoke without fire, like (in the pond and in all) dissimilar cases; 
2) wheresoever there is production, there is change, like in a jar etc.; 
if something is changeless, it is not a product, like Space. It is, indeed, 
impossible otherwise to show the existence of the reason in similar 


i NB., III. 123; transl., p. 131. 
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and its absence from all dissimilar cases — (it is impossible to exhibit 
these general features otherwise than by showing) that 1) the causal 
deduction of the existence of a cause necessarily follows from the 
presence of the effect, and that 2) the analytically deduced property 
is necessarily inherent in the fact representing the analytical reason. 
When this is shown, it is likewise shown what an example is, since its 
essence includes nothing else». 

§ 4. The Figuees of the Syllogism. 

Since the syllogism is nothing but the expression of an inference 
in propositions, it is clear that there will be as many different kinds 
of syllogism as there are kinds of inference. Inference has been defined 
as the cognition of an object through its mark, and the mark, or the 
so called Three-Aspected Logical Mark, is nothing but a case of neces- 
sary interdependence between two terms. There can be, accordingly, 
as many varieties of syllogism as there are varieties of conjunction 
between two terms. We have- seen that there are three, and only 
three, varieties of necessary relation between two terms which allow 
us to cognize one thing through its necessary connection with the 
other. We can either cognize a thing through its Effect, or through 
its being an Inherent Property, or through its Negative Counterpart. 
There will be accordingly three kinds of syllogism, the Causal, the 
Analytical and the Negative. They have been exemplified above. 

These differences however are founded on the content of the syllo- 
gism, not on its form. They are founded upon a difference of logical 
relations of which a strictly definite table of Categories has been 
established by Dharmakirti. There is another difference which affects 
the mere form of the syllogism. The same fact, the same cognition of 
an object through its logical mark can be expressed in two different 
ways. We can call this difference a difference of Figure. Every logical 
mark indeed has two main features, it agrees with similar instances 
only and it disagrees with all dissimilar ones. Dignaga insists that it is 
one and the same mark, not two different ones. 1 A mark cannot be 
present in similar cases only, without at the same time being absent 
from all dissimilar cases. But practically, just because the mark is the 
same, we may attend to its positive side and understand the negative 
one by implication, or we may attend to the negative side and understand 


1 Cp. N. muk ha. trausl-, P- 22. 
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bj implication the positive one. The mixt method of Agreement and 
Difference controls the whole domain of cognition, but since there is 
an equipollency between the positive and the negative part of it, it 
becomes quite sufficient to express one side alone, either the agreement 
or the difference. The counterpart of it will necessarily be implied. 
This is the reason why we have two figures of every syllogism. Figure 
in this context does not mean a twisted, unnatural and perverse verbal 
arrangement of the terms of an inference, where the real core of 
every inference, the universal and necessary interdependence of two 
terms, becomes quite obliterated; but it means two universal and 
equipollent methods of cognizing truth on the basis of a necessary 
interdependence between two terms. We have seen that the perceptual 
judgment «this is fire» is nothing but a cognition of an object as 
similar with all fires and dissimilar with all non-fires The cognition 
of an invisible fire through its mark, the smoke, is likewise a cogni- 
tion of its similarity with ail places possessing the double mark of 
smoke and fire, and its dissimilarity with all places where this double 
mark is always absent. Nay, even the negative judgment « there is here no 
jar», notwithstanding it is a negative, or, according to Indian phrasing, 
an inference through « non-perception », can be expressed according 
to both these methods, the positive and the negative one. Indeed, we 
may express this judgment in the following way — 

Whatsoever, all conditions of perceptibility being fulfilled, 
is not perceived, is absent. 

On this place no such jar is perceived. 

It is absent. 

Or we may express the same idea by the method of Difference. 
We then will obtain the following propositions — 

Whatsoever is present, all conditions of perceptibility being 
fulfilled, is necessarily perceived. 

But on this place no such jar is perceived. 

It is absent. 

The absence of a jar on a definite spot is cognized either through 
its similarity with other instances of negation, or through its diffe- 
rence from the positive instances of its presence. The same two 
methods can be naturally applied to inductions and deductions founded 
on Causality and to those founded on Identity of objective refe- 
rence. 
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An analytical deduction expressed according to the method of 
Agreement is, e. g., the following one — 

Whatsoever is variable in functional dependence on a 
variation of its causes is non-eternal, like jars etc. 

The sounds of speech are variable, 

They are non-eternal. 

The same deduction expressed according to the method of Diffe- 
rence will be thrown iu the following syllogistic form — 

Whatsoever is eternal is never variable in functional depen- 
dence on a variation of its causes, like, e. g., Space. 

Rut the sounds of speech are variable, 

They are non-eternal. 

There are likewise two different figures of every Causal deduction. 
Expressed according to the method of Agreement is the following 
causal syllogism — 

Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen. 
Here there is smoke, 

There must be some fire. 

The same expressed according to the method of Difference — 

Wherever there is no fire, there neither is smoke, as in 
water. 

But here there is smoke, 

There must be some fire. 

The methods of Agreement and Difference are thus in Indian 
Logic not only «the simplest and most obvious inodes of singling out 
from among the circumstances which precede a phenomenon those 
with which it is really connected by an invariable lawn ,- 1 but they are 
the universal methods for establishing every kind of connection, and 
even every kind of judgment . 2 Ihe one consists «in comparing together 
different instances in which the phenomenon occurs », the other con- 
sists in comparing them with instances in which it does not occur.' 
Dignaga insists that these are not two different methods, but one 
mixt method of Agreement and Difference, which can either be 
expressed by attending to its positive or to its negative side. Ihe 


1 J. S. Mill, Logi.-, I, p. 448. 

2 Cp. A. Bain, Logic, I. 8 and II. 46. 
"» J. S. Mill, Logic, I, p. 4J8. 
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presence of fire on a remote hill where only smoke is pmceived can 
be established either by its agreement with the places where both 
phenomena have been observed to occur, or by its difference from all 
places where both phenomena have never been observed to occur. 
The method of Agreement will be then expressed in the major pre- 
mise of the syllogism, the method of Difference in its Contraposition. 
They are the two aspects of the Logical Mark as it appears in the 
syllogism. The first aspect of the Logical Mark in a syllogism is 
expressed in the positive form of the major premise, its second aspect 
is expressed in the Contraposition of that premise. But there is no 
necessity of expressing both figures, because, as already mentioned, 
«from a formula of Agreement the corresponding formula of Difference 
follows by implication ii . 1 Dharmottara 2 says, ..When a formulation 
directly expresses agreement (or the necessary concomitance of the 
reason with its consequence), their difference, i. c., the contraposition 
(or the general proposition) follows by implication ». .(Although the 
contraposition is not directly expressed, when the concomitance is 
expressed in its positive form, it nevertheless is understood by impli- 
cation », ..because, says Dharmakirti , 3 if that were not so, the reason 
could not be invariably concomitant with the consequence ». Both 
methods equally establish the same circumstance of a necessary tie of 
dependence between two facts or notions. ..And it has been established, 
says Dharmakirti , 4 that there are ouly two kinds of dependent 
existence, whatsoever the case may be. The dependent part represents 
either a reference to the same identical thing, or the effect (of another 
thing which is its cause) ». The contraposed general proposition always 
expresses the same necessary interdependence of two facts following 
one another, or the necessary connection of two notions referring to 
one and the same fact. This interdependence (causal or analytical) is 
..nothing but the general proposition in its positive form". "Thus it 
is that one single general proposition, either directly or in its contra- 
posed form, declares that the logical mark is present in similar and 
absent in dissimilar cases ». 5 

Thus it is that every syllogism can be expressed in two figures, 
the one of which corresponds to the « axiom., nota not no est nota rei 


1 NB., III. 28; trails!., p. 142. 

2 NBT., p. 51. 4; transl., p. 143. 

3 NB., III. 29; transl., p. 143 

4 Ibid,, III. 33. 

5 Ibid., Ill, 34. 
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ipsius , the other to the second axiom repugnans notae repngnat rei 
ipsi. These are the only real logical figures. 

That the particular judgments have no place in the syllogism 
follows from the definition of inference as founded on a necessary 
and universal connection between two terms, and on the necessary 
presence of the logical mark in the whole compass of the Subject. 
As to the negative syllogism, so far Contraposition is not to be 
regarded as negative in substance, they will be treated and their 
figures analyzed separately, in a subsequent chapter, together with an 
analysis of the Law of Contradiction. 

§ 5. The value op the syllogism. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the syllogism 
is a valuable method only for a correct formulation and communication 
of ready knowledge to another person. It is not a genuine source of 
knowledge, its value for the acquisition and expansion of new know- 
ledge is nil. This is first of all quite clear in the syllogism of Causa- 
lity. <cWe can assert that the effect represents the logical reason for 
deducing its cause, says Dharmakirti, 1 only when the fact of their 
causal relation is already known ». By no effort of ratiocination can we 
arrive at a deduction of the cause producing an observed smoke, if 
we do not already know that it is fire. But «in the kitchen and similar 
cases it is established by positive and negative experience, that there 
is between smoke and fire a necessary invariable connection repre- 
senting a universal causal relation ». The inference proper consists in 
applying this general rule to a particular point, and the syllogism 
communicates this fact to another person. But the essential part of 
what is communicated by a syllogism is the fact of a necessary depen- 
dence 2 of the effect upon its causes. How the principle as well as the 
particular content of this relation, how its empirical and its a priori 
parts are established, has been explained in the theory of inference,' 1 
and a syllogism adds nothing but its correct formulation in two or 
three propositions. 

All human knowledge is of relations, and necessary relations, we 
have seen are only two, Identity and Causation. The negative 1 elation 
is here left out of account. Relation, as has been explained, is here 


r NBT., transl., p. 137. 

2 Ibid., p. 129. 

3 Cp. above, p. 260 ff. 
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used it the sense of necessary dependence of one term upon another 
and a necessary interdependence can exist either between two coexi- 
sting or two consecutive facts. A necessary coexistence of two different 
things, we have seen, is always traceable to a necessary consecution 
or causality between them, so that coexistence proper, coexistence not 
reducible to causality, coexistence not between two different facts 
is a coexistence of two necessary conceptions inside the compass of a 
single fact. It is coexistence, or coinherence, reposing on the Identity 
of the common substrate of two different concepts. Now the empirical 
content of this necessary coexistence of two concepts in one substrate, 
coexistence founded on Identity, is also established by experience, but 
not by a syllogism. The offices of the latter even in ratiocination are 
limited to correct formulation and communication. « Indeed a logical 
reason, says Dharmottara , 1 2 does not produce cognition of some fact 
accidentally, as, e. g., a lamp (producing knowledge of such objects 
which it accidentally happens to illumine). But it produces knowledge 
by logical necessity, as an ascertained case of invariable concomitance. 
The function of a logical reason is, indeed, to produce a cognition of 
an unobserved fact, and this is just what is meant by ascertainment 
of the reason’s invariable concomitance with the latter. First of all 
(as a preliminary step) we must be certain that the presence of our 
logical reason is necessarily dependent upon the presence of the pre- 
dicated consequence, we must do it (in an analytical judgment founded 
on Identity) by applying the law of contradiction 3 which excludes the 
contrary. We then will proceed to syllogize, and avail ourselves of 
the general proposition recorded in our memory, the proposition 
intimating that its subject is invariably concomitant with its predicate, 
e. g., « whatsoever is a product is not eternal ». After that we can 
connect this general recoia with a particular case, « the sounds of 
speech are non-eternal ». Between these (two premises, the major) 
contains the innemie record, it represents the knowledge of the logical 
reason (and its concomitance). The syllogism (proper is contained in 
the next step when we in the minor premise), recollect that the causal 
origin which is inherent in the particular case of the sound is neces- 
sarily coexistent with the attribute of non-eternity. If that is so, then 
the cognition (or communication) of an unobserved thing is, as a matter 
of fact, nothing but a cognition of invariable concomitance. It is 


1 XBT., trai s! , p. 129. 

2 badhrikena pramt-nena. 
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therefore stated Chat analytical deductions (founded on the laws 
of Contradiction and Identity) can be resorted to when the deduced 
feature is already known necessarily to be present wherever the 
presence of the reason is ascertained, not in any other cases ». The 
predicate is contained in the reason, the logical consequence there- 
fore necessarily follows out of the mere fact of the presence 
of the reason. 

But if that is so, if the deduced predicate of an analytical judg- 
ment is known to be contained in its subject and automatically flows 
out of the latter, its deduction is worthless. 

«Why is it then, asks Dharmottara , 1 2 3 that something already 
quite certain, should be sought after ?» « Why should we have recourse 
to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what is already 
given in the reason? 

The answer is that, although the reason and the consequence of 
an analytical deduction (or the subject and the predicate of an analy- 
tical judgment) are connected through Identity, we nevertheless can 
start on such a deduction, or on such a judgment, albeit we already 
know that they are necessarily connected through Identity. Just as in 
the case of deducing the cause from an effect, we must beforehand 
know from experience that the phenomena are necessarily related as 
cause and effect, just so must we know from experience, or other 
sources, that two different features belonging to one and the same rea- 
lity are connected through Identity. Their Identity is an identity of the 
common substratum, it is co-substrateness, or co-inherence.* 

Although all our concepts are constructions of our understanding, 
their comprehension, their intention, their subalternation, their mutual 
exclusion are cognised from experience. It has been established above * 
that the laws of Identity, Causality and Contradiction are the original 
possession of our understanding, but their application is limited to 
the domain of sensuous experience. Dharmottara gives the following 
example . 4 Supposing a man having no experience about trees in general 
perceives a very high Asoka tree and is informed that it is a tree. 
He might think that the height of the Asoka is the reason why it is 
called a tree. Looking at a small Asoka he might think that it is 


1 NBT., p. 47. 17; transl., p-131. 

2 or Agreement, Uebereitustimmung, as Sigwart (Logik, I. 110), puts it. 

3 Cp. p. 248 ff. 

4 XBT., p. 24. 8 ff.; transl., p. 67. 

Qt^Vi«rbat»kw 1 
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not a tree. He will then be taught that the tree is the general term, 
and the Asoka a special kind under it. If he then is informed that 
a certain country-place consists of bare rocks without a single tree on 
them, he will know that if there are no trees, there are also no As okas. 
The subalternation of all concepts is thus established by "perception 
and non-perception •>, i. e., by positive and negative experience, just 
as the relation of cause and effect between two phenomena, or the 
relation of their mutual incompatibility. An analytical relation between 
two concepts can be sometimes established by a very complicated 
train of argumentation. If the consequence is contained in the reason, 
this should not be understood psychologically, as a fact really always 
present to the mind. The analytical relation is logical and capable 
of infinite extension, it lies sometimes concealed at a great depth. 
Every case of an analytical relation must be established by correspond- 
ing proofs suitable to it, says Dharmakirti . 1 The principle that 
all existence is instantaneous has been established by the Buddhists 
in a long effort of argumentation which is capable of further extension. 
The connection between these two concepts is analytical, it is protected 
under the law of Contradiction. If Existence would not be changing 
every instant, if it would be unchanging like the Cosmical Ether, or 
like Space, it would not be Existence. But this does not mean that 
every one who has the idea of Existence present in his mind, has at 
the same time present the idea of it being instantaneous. An analytical 
relation means a necessary relation which is not causal, since neces- 
sary relations are only two, Identity or non-Causality, and Causality 
or non-identity. One and the same thing is called Existence and also 
a Point-instant. They are connected by Identity. With regard to the 
necessarily preceding point-instant it will be its effect. There is no 
third instantaneous relafion possible, either Identity or Causality. Every 
separate instance of such relations, whether analytical relations of con- 
cepts or causa) relations of point-instants, must be established by ex- 
perience or, as Dharmakirti puts it, «by its own proofs ». A syllogism 
will add nothing to our cognition of them, except correct formulation. 

§ 6. Historical sketch of syllogism viewed as inference 

FOR OTHERS. 

Dhairnottara testifies 2 that «the Master", i. e. Diguaga, was 
the first to draw a hard and fast line between inference and syllogism. 

1 yatha-svam-pramanaih , NBT., p. 47. 5 ff. 

8 NBT., p. 42. 3. Cp. Keitb, Iud. Log., p. 106, and E and le, Ind. Log., p. 160. 
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He envisaged inference as a process of cognition, one of the two 
<i sources. * of our knowledge, and called it inference -for one self*., or 
«in one self-; the second was regarded by him not as a source of 
knowledge at all, but as a method of correctly and convincingly expres- 
sing it in a series of propositions for the benefit of an audience. This 
doctrine, we have seen, is but a consequence of the theory of a dif- 
ference in principle between the two sources of our knowledge. There 
are two, and only two, sources of knowledge, because there are two, 
and only two, kinds of cognized » essences ». The senses apprehend the 
extreme concrete and particular only, inference apprehends the general 
alone. 1 Regarded as a source of knowledge which stands in a contra- 
dictory contrast with sensibility, inference and understanding are 
convertible terns. Indeed our analysis has shown that inference is no- 
thing but a variety of judgment and judgment is but another name for the 
procedure of the understanding; inference deals with the general, just 
as pure sensibility cognizes the absolute particular, or, the thing as 
it is strictly in itself. Such an inference must be separated from 
a series of propositions used for conveying a thesis to an audience. 
We thus not only have a direct testimony of an authoritative author 
to the effect that the theory of an inference «in one self- and an 
inference «in others » is due to Dignaga, but we can account for the 
rationale of such a separation, since it is a direct outflow of the 
fundamental principle of his philosophy. 2 

The statement of Dharmottara is supported by all what we at 
present know on the history of Indian Logic. We find in the works 
preceding the reform of Dignaga no mention of the inference «for 
one self- and «for others ». Neither Go tarn a, nor Kanada, nor 
Vat syayana, nor, for ought we know, Vasubandhu refer to it. 
But almost every post-Dignagan work on logic contains it. Prasa- 
Btapada who most probably was a contemporary of Dignaga was 
the first to introduce it in the logic of the Vaisesika school. 

Somewhat different was the fate of Dignaga’s innovation in the 
school of the Naiyayiks. It must be noticed that the original apho- 
risms of Gotama already contain a distinction between inference as 
one of the « sources *> of cognition ( pramana ) and the « five-membered 
syllogism** which is treated not under the head of the four « sources » 
of cognition, but under the head of one of the 16 Topics of Discourse 


1 Cp. above, p. 71 ff. 

2 Cp. my article Rapports etc. in the Museon, V, p. 163 ff. 
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( paddrtha ). It seems as though the innovation of Dignaga were 
simply borrowed, or extracted, out of these rules of Gotama. However 
the five-membered syllogism is regarded in the Nyaya school not 
as an inference evoked in the head of the hearer, but as a faithful 
and adequate description of the gradual steps of our thought in a 
process of inference. These steps must be repeated when an inference 
is communicated to somebody else. The five-membered syllogism is 
itself already and abbreviation of another, ten-membered, syllogism 
which was in vogue in that school previously to the establishment 
of the five-membered one. It aimed at describing all the gradual 
steps of our inferential cognition, beginning with the first moment 
of inquisitiveness ( jijnasa ) and ending in an inferred conclusion. The 
same psychological standpoint prevails in this school in regard of 
the five-membered syllogism. 

According to the psychological views of the N yaya-Vaisesika 
school every thought has a duration of three moments. In the third 
moment it becomes extinct and inoperative, .it wants to be aroused 
anew in order to become efficient The inferential process begins by 
a moment of inquisitiveness which gives rise to the thesis as a first 
member of a syllogism. The reason and the example follow in its 
track. The moment of the thesis is extinct and inoperative when the 
moment of the example appears. The concomitance as a thought 
contained in one moment would be extinct and inoperative for the 
conclusion from which it is separated by the moment of the minor 
premise, unless it would be repeated in that premise. This repetition 
is called « Reconsideration n, 1 or « Third evocation of the Mark ». 2 The 
first consideration of the mark is, e. g., the perception of smoke in 
the kitchen, the second — its perception on the hill, and the third — its 
reconsideration at the time of the minor premise. To this « reconside- 
ration!), in the form «here is that very smoke which always is con- 
comitant with fire», is assigned the office of being the proximate 
and immediate cause of the conclusion — <i there must be some fire 
present on the hill)). 

It is clear that the Naiyayiks did not regard at first their five- 
membered syllogism as consisting in mere propositions intended to 
communicate ready knowledge to some audience. Dignaga’s view 
was however accepted by Uddyotakara . 3 The Naiyayiks followed 


1 paramarsa, cp. NV., p. 46. 10 ff. 

8 triiya-linga-paramarsa. 

3 NV., p. 18. 10 — vipratipanna-purusa-pratipMakatvam. 
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the example of the Vaisesikas and incorporated the theory of an 
inference >< for others » in their logical teaching. We meet with the 
distinction between an inference for one self and for others in the 
works of Gangesa and in all the works which followed. 

The same remark must be mutatis mutandis applied to another 
characteristic feature of the Indian Logic, its doctrine of syllogistic 
figures. That there are two, and only two, real figures and that all 
particular judgments have no place in a syllogism was admitted by 
the schools long before Dignaga, but the discovery of the real 
meaning of this fact must be credited to him. 

The positive and negative figure or, more precisely, the modus 
ponens and modus tollens, just as they are admitted by the Naiyayiks 
probably have been admitted by the Sankhyas before them. But for 
the realistic schools they are two independent forms of syllogism, 
whereas for the Buddhists every syllogism can be expressed either in 
the one or in the other form, since both forms are equipollent. As a 
proof of their independence the Naiyayiks adduced the fact that 
there are deductions «purely positive ” 1 * 3 which have no negative coun- 
terpart and there are also deductions « purely negative”* which have 
no positive counterpart. This the Buddhists denied and maintained 
that every deduction is positive and negative, just as all names and 
all judgments are necessarily in their essence, positive and negative. 

The name «fire» and the judgment «this is fire» means that there 
is a real point which on the one side is similar with all fires and, on 
the other side, is dissimilar from all non-fires. The middle is excluded , 8 
there is no third thing possible between being a fire and being a non- 
fire. Just the same applies to all inferences and syllogisms. 

The Sankhyas, it would seem, were the first to make an exten- 
sive use of the modus tollens for the establishment of their theory of 
Causality. They maintained the essential identity of cause and effect, 
i- e., the preexistence of the effect in its cause. Their aim was to sup- 
port in this way their favorite idea of an Eternal Matter and the in- 
clusion af all the universe of effects in this unique and universal Cause. 
They produced for its proof a canon of five syllogisms expressed modo 
tdlente . 4 * They are the following ones — 

1 kevala-anttayin. 

8 kevala-vyatirekin. 

3 trtiya-prakara-abhava. 

i avita-partcakam, cp. NK., p. 30; the term avita is rendered in Tibetan by 

bsal-bas hori-pa « arrived in the way of exclusion* = negative, or tollens. On the 
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1. If the effect did nor preexist, it never could be created out 
of nothing. 

However it is created. 

Therefore it does preexist (in its miterial cause). 

2. If the effect did not preexist in its material cause, it would 
not be homogeneous with it. 

But cloth is homogeneous with threads, and not with the 
weaver (who also is a cause). 

Therefore the effect preexists in its material cause. 

3. If the effect did not preexist in its material cause and if it 
did preexist elsewhere, then the cloth would not be produced 
out of thread, but could be produced out of straw etc. 
However the cloth is produced out of threads and is not 
produced out of straw (like a matt). 

Therefore it preexists in the threads. 

4. The capacity to produce something requires an object upon 
which it is directed; if this object does not preexist, the 
force cannot be efficient. 

However the forces are efficient. 

Hence their objects preexist (in their material cause). 

5. A cause is relative to an effect, if the effects did not pre- 
exist, there would be no causes altogether. 

But the causes exist. 

Hence the effects must preexist (in their causes). 

These five Mixed Hypothetical Syllogisms expressed modo tollente 
are according to the Sankhyas an independent way of proof. Accord- 
ing to Dignaga 1 they are not independent, since every modus 
tollens presupposes the existence of a modus ponens with which it 
is virtually identical. Dharmakirti proves convincingly that the 
syllogism of Agreement and the syllogism of Difference are but two 
figures of the same syllogism, the one establishing exactly the same 
thing as the other. Every syllogism and every inference are thus posi- 
tive and negative at the same time. 2 

The « purely positive*) and the "purely negative » syllogisms are an 
invention of Uddyotakara. 3 Animated by his extreme hatred of 

'avita cp. NV., p. 123, Sankhya — Katun. 5; H. Jacobi in Aus Indiens 
Kultur, p. 8 if. 

1 Cp. N. mukha, p. 22. 

2 Cp. definitio est omnis negatio. 

3 NV., p. 48. 10 ff. 
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Buddhism and all things Buddhistic he most vehemently assails Dig- 
naga’s definition of inference, his theory of the Three-Aspected Logi- 
cal Reason, his doctrine of syllogistic figures, his system of logical 
fallacies, etc. He pours upon them a stream of quite artificial, falsely 
subtle criticisms in order rather to bewilder than to convince the 
reader. The greatest part of these inventions were dropped in the 
sequel, hut the theory of the purely-positive and purely-negative 
reasons remained for ever as a part of the Naiyayika syllogistic 
teaching. The favourite syllogism of the Buddhists, e. g., « everything 
having a cause is impermanent», will, according to the Naiyayiks, 
be purely positive, or a logical fallacy. There are no uncaused things 
for the Buddhists, since every thing existing has necessarily a cause. 
Uncaused things do not exist. But the Buddhists maintain that 
there is a negative example, viz., the ubiquitous, unchanging, motion- 
less Cosmical Ether, or the Space. A negative example need not be 
a reality. For logical purposes, serving as a contrast, such an example 
as eternal Space is quite sufficient. 1 

An inference like «the living body possesses a Soul, because it 
possesses animal functions-* is an instance of --purely negative- infe- 
rence. There are no positive examples to prove this concomitance of 
a living body with a Soul, but there are a lot of examples tfhere 
these two attributes are both absent. According to the Realists these 
examples have the force to prove the invariable connexion of the 
living body with a Soul. According to the Buddhists they prove 
nothing, the deduction is a fallacy. The negative examples are a corol- 
lary from the positive ones. If there are no positive ones, neither can 
there be any real negative ones. 

§ 7. European and Buddhist Syllogism. 

In the present condition of our knowledge of the Indian Syllogism 
it may seem premature to attempt a full comparative statement and 
estimate of the Buddhist theory as against the European. Nevertheless 
some hints in that direction will not be amiss as a help for a better 
understanding of the Indian position, of that independent and original 
view which the Indian logicians took in dealing with Syllogism. The 
following points of the Aristotetelian theory deserve to be considered, 
1) Aristotle’s idea of the Syllogism in general, 2) his idea of a Syllo- 
gism from Example, 3) his idea of Induction, 4) the real members 


1 N. muklia, p. 27; NBT., p. 87. 3. 
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of a Syllogism, 5) its real Figures, 6) its Axiom and the import of 
the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

a) Definitions by Aristotle and by the Buddhists. 

According to Aristotle a Syllogism is «a speech in which, some 
positions having been laid down, something different from these po- 
sitions follows as a necessary consequence from their having been laid 
down ii. 1 This definition implies that the syllogism consists of three 
propositions (at least), and one of them (the conclusion) follow's neces- 
sarily from the two others (the premises). It is clear however that 
the syllogism is not only «a speech ». Apart from the expression in 
«a speech ii there is the thing to be expressed in that speech. The 
contents of a syllogism has been characterized by Aristotle in the 
Dictum de omni et nullo, meaning that « Whatever is affirmed or denied 
of a class, is affirmed or denied of any part of that class ». According 
to this rule the Syllogism must always contain a deduction of the 
particular from the general. There is also another way of stating the 
contents, or, as it is called, the « axiom » of the Syllogism. It is the 
principle nota notae est nota rei ipsius with its correlative repugnans 
notao repugnat rei ipsi. According to this Axiom », the syllogism 
contains the cognition of an object through an intermediate mark. 
It represents an indirect cognition as distinguished* from the direct 
cognition through the senses. We have already mentioned that the 
Buddhist definition of Inference as cognition of an object through its 
mark coincides with the principle nota notae. Its expression in a 
sequence of propositions will therefore correspond to Aristotle’s 
<i speech > 1 . We thus find in the European theory something corre- 
sponding to the Buddhist distinction of the Inference «for one self" 
from the Syllogism «for others ». But in this point lies also the great 
difference between the two theories. 

In the Buddhist Inference-for-One-Self there are, properly speaking, 
no propositions at all, at least no such propositions as always are 
present in the Aristotelian Syllogism. The cognition of the form 
« sound is impermanent, because it is a product, like a jam is laid 
down in a single proposition. The important part is not the propo- 
sition, but its three terms, or, if the Example is counted, its four 
terms. We thus are faced by two quite different definitions of Syllo- 
gism. The one says that it is a « speech » in which the concluding 


1 G rote ’8 translation, op. cit., p. 143. 
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proposition necessarily follows from two premises; the other says that 
it is a ■> speech » which expresses the Three-Aspected Logical Mark , 1 
i. e. the mutual relation of the three terms. 

Thus it is that, notwithstanding the identity of the « axiom » of 
the Syllogism, there is a great difference between both theories in the 
importance given to the « speech >> in which it is laid down. For 
Aristotle Syllogism is, first, a series of three propositions, next, 
a Dictum de omni et nullo; for Dignaga Syllogism (and Inference) 
is, first, three interrelated terms; next, a sequence of two propositions, 
expressing a general rule and its application. 

b) Aristotle’s Syllogism from Example. 

Apart from this distinction between what a Syllogism is and the 
fact which it essentially expresses, there is in the Aristotelian theory 
another distinction which Aristotle himself characterizes as a differ- 
ence between Syllogism for us ( pro nobis) and Syllogism in its own 
nature (notius natura). The designation «for us» suggests some simila- 
rity with the Buddhist Inference «for one-self ». 

The antithesis between notiara natura and notiora nobis (or quoad 
nos) is recognized by Aristotle as a capital point in his philosophy. 
The first is nearer to perception, more within the apprehension of 
mankind generally and constitutes Experience. The second is nearer 
to final or perfect knowledge and constitutes Science. 

Aristotle counts several varieties of Syllogism which he brings 
under the head of knowledge for one-self. The principle are the Syllo- 
gisms from Example and the Syllogism from Induction. 

The nearest to the Indian iDference-for-One-Self is the Aristo- 
telian Syllogism from Example. The Example is here, just as in India, 
considered as a fourth term, besides the three terms, the major, middle 
and minor . 3 The inference is from one particular case to the general 
and through the general to another particular. 

Example includes not all, but only one or few particulars; infer- 
ring from them, first, to the entire class, next, to some new analogous 
particular belonging to the class. The ratiocinative process consists 
of two parts, an ascending one and a descending one. Inference pro- 
ceeds from one particular instance to other similar instances through 
an intermediate general premise which is, if not expressly stated. 


1 trirupa-Unga. 

2 Grote, op. cit., p. 191. 
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always included in the Example. From this point of view one must 
admit that the five-membered Syllogism of the Naiyayiks alone does 
full .justice to this double march of the ratiocinative process. Indeed 
its three first members contain four terms. The order of the premises 
is inverted. The Syllogism starts at its conclusion which is also the 
thesis. It then mentions the minor premise. The third member is the 
Example. The major premise is not a separate member. We then have 
the following syllogistic form — 

1. Thesis. Sound is impermanent. 

2. Reason. Because it is produced by effort. 

3. Example. Like ajar. 

This represents the natural march of the intellect when it leaps 
from one particular to another. The major premise is not fully realized, 
but it lies burried somewhere in the depths of consciousness and emer- 
ges to the surface when the next step, or deduction, is taken. The 
Syllogism then receives the following shape: 

1. Thesis. Sound is impermanent. 

2. Reason. Because produced at will by an effort. 

3. Example. Like a jar. Where an effort there impermanence. 

4. Application. Sound is produced at will by an effort. 

5. Conclusion. It is impermanent. 

This seems to be exactly the Syllogism which Aristotle had in 
view in establishing his Syllogism from Example. He refers it to the 
class of inferences for one self, notiora quoad nos. For the Naiyayiks 
however — only its three first members, with the suppressed major 
premise, represent inference for one-self. Its full five members they 
consider as inference for others or as a full Syllogism to be used in 
a public debate. 

It seems that the celebrated modern theory of J. S. Mill who 
considers Syllogism as a process of inferring particulars from par- 
ticulars with a suppressed collateral major premise, which is the result 
of passed experience, corresponds in its main points to the theory of 
the Naiyayiks. 


c) Inference and Induction. 

I hat the universal or the major premise must be established by 
Induction from particulars is equally maintained by the Buddhists and 
by Aristotle. Syllogism presupposes and rests upon the process of 
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Induction. Aristotle declares unequivocally that universal propositions 
are obtained only from Induction . 1 The particular facts remembered 
and compared constitute Experience with its universal notions and 
conjunctions . 2 « Conjunctions, says Dharmakirti, (or the major pre- 
mise) must be established by corresponding (particular) facts 3 If this 
| really is so, it seems impossible or quite artificial to cut the natural 

I inductive-deductive process of thinking into two different halves, 

Induction and Deduction. Both are complementary of one another and 
cannot be separated otherwise than in abstraction. This is, as we shall 
see, the substance of the Indian view. We shall see that the link 
between Induction and Deduction is so strong that the figures or 
moods of Deduction can be rightly established only when the principle 
methods of Induction are taken into account. There is between the 
two parts a natural antithesis, inasmuch as we in life sometimes 
concentrate our attention on the inductive process and supress, as it 
were, the deductive one. This is called inference for one self. Or we 
presuppose the process of Induction as already achieved and direct all 
our attention to the second part of the process, to deduction. This is 
called inference for others by the Indians, or the real, genuine Syllo- 
gism (notius natura) by Aristotle. But the name of Syllogism is applied 
by Aristotle to both Induction and Deduction. The Syllogism from 
Induction is in his treatment a v«y special kind of Syllogism in which 
there is no real middle term, because the supposed middle reciprocates 
with the major. The order of the premises is inverted just as in the 
Syllogism from Example. The conclusion in which it results is the first 
or major proposition. Aristotle adds that the genuine Syllogism, which 
demonstrates through a middle term, is notius natura, it is prior and 
more effective as to cognition; but that the Syllogism from Induction 
is to us ( pro nobis ) plainer and clearer . 4 

The Syllogism from Induction, as imagined by Aristotle, must have 
the following form — 

Conclusion (= thesis). One man and all observable humanity are 
mortals. 

Minor premise. They represent the totality of humanity. 

Major premise (= conclusion). All men are mortal. 


1 Grote, op. cit., p. 187. 

2 Ibid., p. 193. 

3 yatha-svam-pramanaih, NBT., p. 47.1 ff., on the meaning of pramana in 
this context cp. NBT., p. 64.1, 81.1. 

i Grote, op. cit., p. 191 and 196. 
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Such a syllogism is not only a process ascending from the par- 
ticular to the universal, it contains moreover an unwarranted jump 
from the observed totality of a class to its absolute totality. However 
Aristotle conceives repeated and uncontradicted Induction as carrying 
with it the maximum of certainty and necessity . 1 The Universal ( notius 
natura) is thus generated in the mind by a process of Induction out 
of particulars which are notiora nobis. 

Both Dignaga and Aristotle, it is true, content themselves 
with barely recognizing the inductive part of ratiocination, while they 
both bestow elaborate care upon the analysis of the deductive part 
and of the canon of rules regulating it. 

Some critics have impugned the procedure of Aristotle in his con- 
verting Induction into a peculiar form of Syllogism and thus effacing 
the great contrast between the ascending and descending process in 
ratiocination. For them the capital difference between both processes 
lies in the constraining force or necessity inhering in Syllogism, 
a necessity which Induction never can attain . 2 Every Induction, accord- 
ing to them, includes a jump, and an unwarranted, risky jump, from 
particular cases to the universal assertion. But there is no unwarran- 
ted jump, there is strict necessity in syllogistic deduction. The distin- 
ction between the totality of particulars and the meaning of the class- 
term, these critics maintain, is incorrectly employed by Aristotle to 
slur over the radical distinction between Induction and Syllogism. 
Aristotle says: «you must conceive the minor term in the Inductive 
Syllogism as composed of all the particulars; for Induction is through 
all of them ».® According to these critics the unwarranted jump from 
particulars to the class can be admitted in Induction without spoiling 
it. But its admission into Syllogism must be refused, because it would 
degrade the dignity of that method. It seems that in this question 
as in many others the Indian view deserves to be considered. 
The difficulty is inherent in knowledge itself. It caDnot be slurred 
over by dividing the full ratiocinative process in two halves and rele- 
gating it to one half only, thereby getting another half which becomes 
quite innocent of the flaw of the first half. The universality and ne- 
cessity of judgments is the core of all logic, it must be explained in 
some way or other. As long as it is not explained, neither Induction 
nor Syllogism will appear innocent, an internal desease, a « cancer », 


1 Ibid., p. 192 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 197. 
s Ibid., p. 260. 
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as the Hindus say, will be lurking in them. The Buddhist solution 
is explained by us in the chapter on Inference and will be considered 
once more later on. 

1 

j d) The Buddhist Syllogism contains two propositions. 

] 

I It follows from the Aristotelian definition that the Syllogism must 
consist of three propositions, two of them exercising a similar function 
and united by the common characteristic of being « premises » to the 
Conclusion. From the Buddhist definition it follows that the Syllogism 
must consist of only two indispensable propositions, the one expres- 
sing the general rule of invariable concomitance between the reason 
and its consequence, and the other expressing the application of the 
rule to a given instance. Indeed the connection between the minor 
premise and the conclusion is much narrower than between the two 
so called premises. Lotze and Sigwart remark rightly that the 
'■minor premise presupposes the conclusion '). 1 The minor with the 
conclusion together constitute the Application or Qualification of the 
Locus . 2 It is easy to see that the two indispensable members of a 
Syllogism represent nothing else than Induction and Deduction. The 
real evidence whereby the conclusion of a Syllogism is proved, is the 
minor premise together with, not the major premise itself, but together 
with the assemblage of particular facts from which by Induction the 
major premise is drawn . 3 Example and Application are the two mem- 
bers of the Buddhist syllogism, as stated above . 4 


e) Contraposition. 

The Indian theory deals with conversion and obversion of subject 
and predicate in propositions merely in connexion with inference and 
syllogism. Conversion is possible only in the major premise, or ground- 
ing proposition. In the applying proposition, which is a combina- 
tion of the minor premise and the conclusion, the subject has a fixed 
position which cannot be changed. The grounding proposition expresses 

1 Lotze, Logik, p. 122; Sigwart, op. cit., I. 478, — oSocrates could not be 
a man, as stated in the minor premise, if we were not already sure that he is 
mortal ». 

2 paksa-dharmatti. 

3 Grote, op. cit., p. 199. 

4 Cp. above, p. 279. 
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the fact that the reason, or middle term, is present in similar 
instances only and absent in dissimilar instances always. These are 
the two rules of the major premise which imply one another, because 
if the reason is present in similar instances only, it is eo ipso absent in 
dissimilar instances always. But in order to express the necessary 
dependence of the reason upon the predicate both must be stated, 
either expressedly or by implication. The presence of the reason in 
similar instances only is the Position . 1 Its absence in dissimilar 
instances always is the Contraposition . 2 

The position is established by the inductive method of Agreement. 
The Contraposition is established by its corollary, the method of Diffe- 
rence. Both express one and the same fact. They are two manners 
of expressing the same idea. The logical value and validity of contra- 
position is easy to understand. It is clear that if the middle term is 
necessarily dependent upon the major, it is included in the latter. 
The compass of its negation must therefore exceed the compass of the 
negation of the major in exactly the same proportion in which the 
compass of the major exceeds the compass of the middle. In circles 
this can be represented so — 




E. g., «whatsoever is a product (M) is non eternal (P)» and ((whatsoe- 
ver is eternal (non-P) is not a product (non-M)»; or ((wheresoever 
there is smoke (M), there is fire (P,)», and ((Without fire (non-P) 
there is no smoke (non-M)». The whole compass of M is included in 
the compass of P. The non-P remains outside the greater circle. And 
because non-P is outside, non-M is still more outside. Thus the whole 
of non-P is embraced by the non-M. 

That the universal negative can be converted is equally clear. If 
there is no connection at all between subject and predicate, this discon- 
nection is mutual. 

But the universal affirmative cannot be converted. It expresses the 
necessary dependence of one term upon the other. This relation can- 


1 anvaya. 

2 vyatireka 
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not be reversed. The subject has a fixed position just as the subject 
•of the conclusion. A great many fallacies owe their origin to the 
| neglect of that rule. E. g., if we have the proposition ('whatsoever is 
produced by an effort is non-eternal » and convert it simply, we shall 
have ('whatsoever is non-eternal is produced by an effort». This will 
be a fallacy of Uncertain Reason, since the reason « non-eternal » will 
be equally present in similar instances like jars etc. and in dissimilar 
ones like lightning etc. 

Aristotle’s dealing with the problem of Conversion is formal and 
grammatical. He tries to change the mutual positions of subject and 
predicate. He then sees that the same operation is possible in some 
instances and, quite incomprehensively, impossible in other cases. 

Among the European logicians Sigwart holds views which fall 
in line with the attitude of the Indians. He insists that the position 
of being a predicate must be «left to what really is the predicate'). 1 
“All the meaning of Contraposition, says he, becomes at once clear 
when we put the connection into the form of a hypothetical propo- 
sition, and instead of maintaining that „all A are B“ express that 
„if something is A it is also B“. It follows that „if something is not B, 
it neither is A». « A good sense and a (logically) valuable sense have 
only these two cases, pure Conversion (of the negative) and Contra- 
position. They from all sides express the meaning of the assertion that 
a predicate belongs, or does not belong, necessarily to its subject. 
All other cases which result merely in particular propositions, 
demonstrate therewith that no definite conclusion is possible". 

That is the reason why the Indian theory excludes particular pro- 
positions from the domain of logic altogether. Logic is the province of 
universal and necessary propositions. 

f) Figures. 

The Aristotelian Logic distinguishes between the Categorical and 
Hypothetical Syllogism and divides the Categorical in 4 Figures and 
19 Moods. On the division in Categorical and Hypothetical, on the 
question, namely, how far this division affects the grammatical form 
alone or belongs to the essence of inference, some remarks will be 
made later on. But the division into 4 figures and their 19 'xoods, 
just as the theory of Conversion, is founded on the grammatical 
principle of the position of the Middle term in both premises. 


1 Op. cit., I. 451. 
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Grammatically the middle term can be subject in the ma jor and predicate 
in the minor, or vice versa, subject in the minor and predicate in the 
major, or subject in both, or predicate in both. One of the premises 
can be moreover either particular or negative. By combining each of 
the four positions of the middle term with the possibility of one of the 
premises being either particular or negative, a scheme of 19 valid 
moods is constituted. Only one of them, the first mood of the first 
figure (Barbara), is regarded by Aristotle as ■< final » or genuine. 
All others can be by a complicated process of reduction converted 
into it. 

Of all this complicated doctrine which forms almost the entire 
edifice of mediaeval and modern Formal Logic we find on the Indian 
side not a whisper. Particular conclusions are, first of all, excluded 
altogether from the domain of logic in India. A particular conclusion 
means that the Reason is not present in the whole compass of the 
Subject. This is a violation of the first rule of the canon and produces 
a fallacy. Negative conclusions are relegated by the Buddhists to a 
special class and altogether separated from universal affirmative con- 
clusions. The third and fourth syllogistic figures are thus excluded 
from the domain of syllogism. The complicated rules for their reduction 
and validity become therefore quite superfluous. Neither can the 
grammatical principle of converting the Middle Term into the pre- 
dicate of the major premise and into the subject of the minor be 
rightly introduced into logic. Among the three terms of an inference one 
(the minor) is the Subject, it is the real Subject, the logical Subject. It 
cannot be converted into a predicate otherwise than in a confused and 
perverse expression. The subject of the minor premise and the subject 
of the conclusion are the same thing and must occupy in a correct 
expression the same position, it is the subject of the applying 
proposition. The subject of the grounding or major proposi- 
tion is necessarily the Middle term, because this proposition 
expresses the necessary dependence of the middle on the major, 
and this fact is expressed linguistically by bringing it under the predi- 
cation of the major. «Let the predicate be what predicate is», says 
Sigwart. 1 Every change in his positron is superfluous and useless. 
We are thus left with one of the moods of the first figure (Barbara), 


1 Sigwart, op. cit., I. 451. In the first mood of the second figure ( Camestres ) 
the Middle term is supposed to be the predicate of the major premise. But the 
middle which is a predicate in the major premise is contradictio in adjecto. This is 
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and one of the moods of the second figure ( Cesare ), the last corre- 
sponds to the contraposition of the first. We have already explained 
that in a contraposition the middle can really exchange its place 
with the major, because both these forms are two different but 
equipollent ways of expressing one and the same fact. This double 
expression is not the result of arbitrarily changing the places of 
subject and predicate, but they represent the two universal procedures 
of knowledge, inductive as well as deductive. 

The Buddhist theory divides Syllogism and Inference in three 
kinds according to its content. They are the Analytical, the Causal 
(= Synthetical) and Negative deduction. From the formal side each 
of them can be expressed either according to the method of Agreement 
or according to the method of Difference; the first will be a modus 
ponens, the second a modus tollens , of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

There are according to Dignaga these two, and only two, figures 
in Syllogism, accordingly as the major is expressed in the form of a 
Position or in the form of a Contraposition. Both forms are always 
possible, they are complementary of one another, they both express 
the same thing and when the one is expressed the other is implied, 
even if it is not expressed. They correspond to the second and third 
rule of the syllogistic canon, viz., the presence of the reason in similar 
instances only and its absence in dissimilar instances always. Dhar- 
mottara says , 1 «The meaning is the aim of the syllogism, the real 
fact which must be expressed by it, it is the fact concerning which both 
the syllogisms (of Agreement and of Difference) are drawn. There is no 
difference whatsoever in the fact which they aim at establishing. 
Indeed, the aim is to express a logical connection... Although they 
represent two different methods, they express just the same fact of 
one logical connection... The expressions differ so far the pnma facie 
meaning is concerned, but regarding the aim for which they are used r 
there is no difference. Indeed, when the direct or positive concomitance 
has been expressed in the major premise, its contraposition follows by 
implication... And likewise, when the contraposed concomitance has 
been expressed, its positive form follows by implication ». 


only possible by transposing the premises. Bain says (op. cit., p. 140)— «A much 
greater variation from the standard negative ( Celarent ) is observable here (in Ca- 
mestres). The grounding proposition which must be universal is the minor premise: 
so that there is an inversion of the normal order of the premises ». 

1 NBT., p. 43. 2 ff.; transl.,*p., 115. 

Stch ertitskf . I 
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Now if the field of the Syllogism is divided in European formal 
logic in 19 moods and in the Indian system in only two moods, the 
questions naturally arise, 1) what is the correspondence, if any, be- 
tween the 1 9 European moods aud the 2 Indian ones, 2) what is the 
comparative logical value of both these divisions. As already stated, 
the third and fourth figure of the European Syllogism need not to be 
considered in this context, since they yield only particular conclu- 
sions, which by themselves without reduction are logically valueless. 
For the same reason are the third and fourth moods of the first and 
of the second figure to be excluded, since they also give only particular 
conclusions. The first mood of the second figure represents a perverse 
expression concealing a real fallacy. 1 From the moods of the second 
figure remains the second mood ( Cesare ) which is the contraposition 
of the first mood of the first figure ( Barbara ) and therefore corre- 
sponds to Dignaga’s positive or direct figure. As to the second mood 
of the first figure ( Celarent ), its negation is nothing but linguistic. 
All really negative conclusions, we shall see, are reducible to the 
type-instance « there is here no jar, because we do not perceive any». 
But since all names, as will be shown later on, are positive and nega- 
tive names, it is always possible to disguise a positive conclusion in a 
kind of negative judgment. E. g., we can say — 

All men do not live eternally, 

Socrates is a man, 

He does not live eternally. 

This conclusion differs from the conclusion "Socrates is mortal" 
only linguistically. Or take the Indian type-instance — 

All products are not eternal, 

Sounds are produced, 

They are not eternal. 

It has no sense at all to erect this linguistical difference into a se- 
parate mood. Since every judgment and every name can be expressed 
both ways, positively and negatively, it seems more convenient, as the 
Indians have done, to treat the problem of Negation separately as a 
feature of our thought which may appear everywhere instead of 
doubling all figures and moods, without ever considering the real 
nature of Negation. 

The same critique applies to the distinction between the moods 
■with a general and particular conclusion, since the second is included 


1 Since the Middle cannot be the predicate of the major premise. 
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in the first. Dharniottara 1 delivers himself on this subject in the 
following way — « The subject of an inference is a combination of a 
(singular) part perceived directly and a part not actually perceived... 
E. g., when it is being deduced that the sound represents an instan- 
taneous Ens, only some particular sound can be directly pointed to, 
others are not actually perceived ». That is to say, that in the above 
type-instance the term «sound» means «all sounds», »some sounds'* 
and »one sound ». But it has no sense to constitute these three possi- 
bilities into three different items in a classification, because the diffe- 
rence is unimportant and its distinction a useless subtlety. 

Thus it is that the two moods of Dignaga correspond to the first 
mood of the first figure ( Barbara ) and to the second mood of the 
second figure ( Cesare ) of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

We may now touch upon the question of the comparative value of 
the statement that there are only two figures of syllogism and the theory 
which conceals these two real figures in an artificial scheme of 19 moods. 

Some writers have assumed that the comparative simplicity of 
Dignaga’s table is a sign of inferiority. Others, on the contrary, 
have preferred the simple theory to the complicated one. Sigwart 2 3 * 
says — >c If we reduce the necessary rule according to which a deduction 
is made (in the first figure) to its corresponding formula, we shall 
have — if something is M it is P. If we then assume that S is M, 
the result will be that S is P». 

"The same rules, he continues, must underlie the second figure, 
because there can be no other consequence from the simple rela- 
tion of concepts. But we conclude here from the absence of the (neces- 
sary) consequent to the absence of its (necessary) antecedent ». "There- 
fore, says the same Sigwart, 8 the first two figures of Aristotle 
coincide exactly with what we have stated in a former section >*, i. e., 
that the real moods of the syllogism are only two, the modus ponens 
and the modus tollens* «The connection and the difference between 
the first and the second figure is elicited by the simple fact that in 
the first we conclude from the validity ot the antecedent ground to 
the validity of its necessary consequence (positive or negative), whereas 
in the second figure we conclude from the absence of the necessary 


1 NBT., p 31. 21, transl., p. 89. 

2 Op. cit., I. 485. 

3 Op. cit., I. 466. 

* Cp. ibid., p. 465. 
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consequence to the absence of its necessary antecedent ground”. These 
two figures coincide with the modus ponens and the modus toltens of 
the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

This is also admitted by J. X. Keynes. 1 After having made a 
statement of the two moods of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, lie 
remarks — «These moods fall into line respectively with the first and 
the second figures of the categorical syllogism. For we have seen that 
in the figure 1 we pass from ground to consequence and in figure 2 — 
from denial of consequence to denial of ground ». 

According to Kant 2 the rule of the second figure is this, that <■ what 
contradicts the mark of a thing contradicts the thing itself », i. e., 
repugnans notae repugnat rei ipsi. He then shows that the second 
figure can always by contraposition be converted into the first- 
This again falls in line with the Buddhist theory according to which 
the two figures of the syllogism are nothing but the major premise 
and its contraposition, or the two rules requiring the presence of the 
reason in similar instances only and its absence in all dissimilar ones. 

If we summarize the critique which has been bestowed upon the 
Aristotelian scheme of figures and moods, we find 1) that it was an 
unhappy idea of Aristotle to change the natural positions of Subject 
and Predicate in the premises, 2) that it was inconvenient to intro- 
duce in it other negative moods than the modus tollens or Contra- 
position, 3 ) that it was useless to introduce particular conclusions 
which could be valid only as far as reducible to the first figure. "It 
cannot be denied, says Kant, 3 that valid conclusions are possible in 
all the four figures. But it is the aim of logic to disentangle and not 
to entangle, to enunciate every thing openly and simply, and not in a 
concealed and perverse manner ». «It is easy to discover the first indu- 
cement to the false subtlety (of the Aristotelian figures). The man who 
was the first to write down a Syllogism in three propositions, the one 
above the other in three lines, considered it as a chess-board and 
tried to change the positions of the middle term and to observe the 
consequences. When he saw that valid conclusions emerged, he was 
struck just as when an anagram is found in a name. It was as child- 
ish to rejoice about the one as about the other ». 4 Kant therefore 

i Formal Logic, p. 352. 

* In hia small tract „Von der falschen Spitzfindigkeit der vier syllo 
gistischen Figuren". 

3 ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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calls the Aristotelian doctrine «false subtlety», and Sigwart falls 
in line by characterizing it as « superfluous specification!). The two 
figures established by these two leaders of European science are 
exactly those that are established by Dignaga. « False subtlety » and 
« superfluous specification)) are also found in India and even in a much 
higher degree than with Aristotle. We will see that Uddyotakara, 
wishing to overdo Dignaga’s computation of the nine positions of 
the Reason between instances Similar and Dissimilar, has adopted 
the method of superfluous and irrelevant specification and false sub- 
tlety. He then easily reached the total number of 2032 middle terms, 
right and "wrong together! 

g) The Causal and Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

Our arguments, according to Dharmaklrti, are founded upon 
two great principles, the principle of Identity and the principle of 
Causation. 1 We speak only of positive arguments, leaving the negative 
ones for special consideration. The Identity, we have seen, is not the 
logical identity of two concepts. The Identity which Dharmaklrti 
has in view is the identity of that reality which underlies two different 
concepts. These concepts are united by the identity of their objective 
reference. A conception is not a fiction of pure imagination, but real 
knowledge only as far as it possesses an objective reference. Dhar- 
makirti’s principle could also be expressed thus — all logical con- 
nection of two concepts is founded either upon Identity of their one 
and the same objective reference, or upon Interdependence of their 
two different references. 

The objective reference of two interdependent concepts can be 
either the same or, if it is not the same, it must consist of two differ- 
ent, but necessarily interdependent, things. The judgment uSimSapa 
is a tree)), or the inference « this is a tree, because it is a $im$apa», 
contains three terms of which the one is the point of reality under- 
lying the two others. There is between the two concepts also a kind 
of identity, an indirect identity or, as some of the European logicians 
have preferred to call it, a «partial identity », a in that sense that 
they are not contradictory, not incompatible. A single reality could 
not. possess at once two incompatible concepts. They are identical in 
so far they are not incompatible and belong to the same identical 
thing. The Umsapd is necessarily a tree, it cannot be a non-tree, because 

1 tadatmya-tadutpatti. 

8 Sigwart, op. cit., I. 110 ff. 
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if it were not a tree, it would not be itself. We would have an object 
which would be at once a tree and a non-tree. If the qualities 
(or concepts) are incompatible, the reality of which they are, 
the qualities cannot be identical , 1 says the Buddhist law of 
Contradiction. It is a logical law between concepts, but it also is a 
law of reality . 2 Identity thus understood is as much a real relation 3 
as Causality, it is the necessary corollary from Causality. In Identity 
the objective reference is one, in Causality it is double, but inter- 
dependent. 

Now, what is the essence of the law of Causality? Its formula, we 
have seen, is «this being, that appears». It is a law of necessary depen- 
dence of every point-instant of reality upon its immediate antecedent 
point-instants; its expression is a Hypothetical Judgment. Since to 
every point-instant of reality corresponds some concept and the point- 
instant cannot be cognized otherwise than through a concept, there 
must be between the concepts corresponding to reality a logical relation 
similar to that real relation which obtains between the point-instants to 
which they correspond. Smoke is produced by fire, i. e., there is causal 
tie between a sequence of uninterrupted moments, a part of which is 
subsumed under the head of the concept of fire, and the following part 
of which is united under the concept of smoke. However the logical 
relation of these concepts is the reverse of the real relation 
between the corresponding points of reality. For logic means necessity 
and a cause is not necessarily followed by its result. Something can 
always appear which will prevent 4 the production of a given result. 
There is absolutely no causal judgment about the necessity of 
which one could be sure directly . 5 But the reverse relation is character- 
ized by necessity. A result is necessarily the result of its cause, it 
could not exist if it were not a result and it could not be a result if 
it were not the necessary result of its cause. Therefore the logical 
law of Causation is really the law of the Effect. This is also the name 
which Dharmakirti gives it . 6 He calls it inference ((through the 
Effect »? 

1 virrudha-dharma-samsargdd (dharmii) ndnd. 

a r astuni arastuni ca, cp. NBT., p. 70. 22. 

3 Si g wart, op. cit., I. 442. 

4 geg-byed-pa srid-pai-phyir = pratibandha-sambhavdt. 

5 Sigwart, op. cit., I. 418. 

6 Jcarya-anumana = kdryena anumana. 

7 Necessity between the very last moment of the cause and the first moment 
of the result is apparently also admitted, cp. NBT., p. 39. 72; transl., p. 88. 
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■ In this sense the logical law of Causation is the reverse of the 
real law of Causation. A cause is not a reason. The cause is not 
I a sufficient reason for predicating (or predicting) the effect. But the 
effect is a sufficient reason for affirming apodictically the preceding 
existence of its cause. In this sense the law of Causation is also a law 
subaltern to the law of Contradiction in the same degree as the law 
of Identity. Every thing would not be a thing if it were not the result 
of some other thing. 

It is therefore wrong to coordinate the law of Causation with the 
law of Contradiction. The latter is a universal law which equally 
governs all generalities or concepts and all realities or point-instants. 
But Causality governs the production of point-instants alone. 

Sigwart thinks that it was a mistake on the part of Leibniz to 
coordinate the law of Contradiction and the law of Sufficient Reason 
as the only two great principles of all our arguments.' For, according 
to him, 1 Leibnizens law of Sufficient Reason is nothing but the law 
of Causation and it was wrong to coordinate the logical law of 
Contradiction with the not logical, but real law of Causation. 

Now, from Dharmaklrti’s standpoint we have a law of Sufficient 
Reason which is the universal law of all our arguments and of which 
the two great principles of Identity and Causation are mere specifi- 
cations. This law is called simply the Reason, 2 or the law of the 
Threefold Logical Mark. 3 Its formula, we have seen, is 1) in Subject 
presence wholly, 2) in Similars only, 3) in Dissimilars never. According 
to its two main figures the law is also called the Law of Position and 
Contraposition. 4 Its formula is this that the reason being posited its 
necessary consequence is likewise posited and in the absence of the 
necessary consequence the reason is likewise absent. 

The Buddhist law of Causation, viewed as Dependent Origination, 
is expressed in a hypothetical judgment, « this being that appears ». 
The Buddhist law of Sufficient Reason is likewise expressed in 

1 Op. cit., I. 254 — „Wenn ieh den realen Grund einer tateachlichgn Wabr- 
heit (verite de fait ) angebe, nenne ich die Ursacbe... Ebendaraus erbellt wie 
wenig Recht man hatte nun daraus ein schlechthin allgemeines logiscbes Gesetz 
zu maehen, das neben dem Gesetze des WiderBprurhs, inbetreff derselben Sfttze 
g&lte, welche auch unter dem Gesetze des Widerspruchg stehen, und in dem 
Leibniz’schen Satze einen logischen Grund zu suchen, der von der realen Ursache 
verschieden ware". 

2 hetu = gtan-thsigs. 

:i tnriipa-linga = thsul-gsum-rtags. 

4 anvaya-vyatirela. 
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a hypothetical judgment or a hypothetical Syllogism. The Position and 
the Contraposition 1 o f this law corresponds to the modus ponens and 
modus tollens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Since the universal 
law of Sufficient Reason is equally realized in deductions founded on 
Identity, as in those founded on Causation, we can maintain that all 
our arguments are founded on these two great principles and the syl- 
logism of Causation exists in equal rights with the analytical syllogism. 

The European syllogistic theory has never admitted causal deduc- 
tions as a special variety of syllogism. The modern theory assumes 
that Causality, or the principle of Uniformity in nature, the principle 
namely that the same causes produce the same effects, is the funda- 
mental principle of Induction and Induction is the opposite of Deduc- 
tion or Syllogism. The latter are based on the principle of analytic 
Identity. Induction can never attain strict universality and necessity in 
its conclusions, whereas syllogistic deduction is characterized by necessity. 

This was not the opinion of Aristotle. For him Induction was also 
a Syllogism and Causation was also founded upon the principle of 
analytic Identity. His causal Syllogism is a deduction of the effect from 
its cause. The cause is brought in line and identified with the middle 
term , 2 the effect occupies the place of the major term in the conclusion. 
But this deduction founded on Causality is not, as with the 
Buddhists, a second variety 3 coordinated with the analytic deduction 
of the particular from the universal; it is subordinated to it, or, on 
the contrary, the analytic deduction is subordinated to the causal one, 
since the Universal is regarded as a kind of cause. For Aristotle the 
cause is always the Universal of which the effect ’S the particular. 
The research of a cause of something is the research of a middle 
term . 4 The universal connection of cause and effect becomes known 
to us through induction from particular cases. All the four varieties 
of cause assumed by Aristotle are so many middle terms from which 

1 anvaya-vyatirelca. 

* Aristotle, it is true, also admits that often the effect is more notorious, 
so that we employ it as a middle term (cp. Grote, p. 223), and conclude from it to 
its reciprocating cause. But in this case the syllogism is supposed to be not causal, 
it is knowledge of the Ens, not of the 8tovt. 

3 However Aristotle also admits that the quaesitum is sometimes the Quid- 
dity or essential nature of the thing itself and sometimes an extraneous fact (Ana- 
lyt. Post., II, ii, a 3\, cp. Grote, op. cit., p. 220). In this place Aristotle seems to 
admit that the two exclusive ultimate grounds for every inference are either Co- 
inherence (= Identity) or Causation (= dependence on an extraneous fact). 

i Grote, op. cit., p. 240. 
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the effect, or the major, is deduced . 1 The essence of the cause is to 
produce its effect, just as the essence of a triangle is the cause, or the 
ground, for having its three angles equal to two right angles . 2 

The conception of Causality as an analytic relation was inherited 
from Aristotle by the schoolmen and by modern philosophy. It culmi- 
nated in Spinoza’s identification of causa sive ratio. Its result has 
been that the causal syllogism was ignored as a separate variety and 
neglected as a subordinate species, it did not exist at all. When the 
[ analytic theory of causation was destroyed by Hume psychologically 
and by Kant transcendentally, the causal syllogism was nevertheless 
not acknowledged as a second variety having equal rights with the 
analytical. Hume denied the necessity and universality of all causal 
sequences, and Kant, although he established them upon a transcen- 
dental basis, identified them with the hypothetical judgment and left 
the categorical syllogistic form to analytic deductions exclusively. 

In connection with Kant’s deduction of the category of causation 
from the hypothetical judgment, it is interesting to note a theory for 
which Kant himself is not directly responsible, but which is a conse- 
quence of his deduction and which deserves to be mentioned in the 
light of its Indian parallel. According to this theory the relation of 
Coinherence is expressed in the categorical judgment, nail A is B»; 
hut the relation of Causality is expressed in the hypothetical one 
«if there is A, there necessarily was B». This theory seems to admit 
that there are only two great principles upon which all our arguments 
are founded, the principle of Coinherence and the principle of Causal- 
ity. It is then easily shown that the hypothetical form is equally 
applicable to both, it is not exclusively adapted to the causal rela- 
tion . 3 The universal premise »omne A est B» really means that if 
something is A, it necessarily is B. The necessity of the relation 
is expressed by the hypothetical form 4 in this case, just as in the 
case of causation. The universal premise «A is always produced by B» 
means that «if there is A, there necessarily preceded some B». With 
these corrections and additions the theory would correspond to 
the Indian one. Indeed there is a general law controlling all our 


1 Ibid., p. 246. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., p. 297, cp. also Bain, Logic, I. 117; cp. J. S. Mill, 
Logic I, 92 , he seems to have been the first to express the opinion that the 
hypothetical judgment does not differ very substantially from the categorical one. 

■4 In Sanscrit yo yo dlumavan sa so’gniman. 
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arguments. We can call it the law of the Reason or of the Sufficient 
Reason or, as the Buddhists call it, of the Threefold Logical Reason. 
It is expressed in the hypothetical judgment and means that, being 
given the reason the consequence necessarily follows, and 
if the necessary consequence is absent, the reason is also 
absent. Another name for this law is the law of Position and Contra- 
position . 1 It corresponds to the modus ponens and modus tollens of the 
Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Its canon of rules consists of these 
three — in subject presence wholly, in similars only, in dissimilars never. 
This corresponds to the principle nota notae est nota rei ipsius and to 
the dictum de omni? It is equally applicable to both the "great 
principles" upon which all our arguments are founded, the principle 
of Identity and the principle of Causation. Indeed, take the Indian 
type-instance — 

If something is a product, it is not eternal, as a jar etc. 

If it is eternal, it never is a product, like Space etc. 

The sounds are products. 

They are not eternal. 

Or take the corresponding European type-instance — 

If some being is a man, he necessarily is mortal, as this one 
and that one, 

If he is immortal, he cannot be a man, like God. 

This one is a man, 

He is mortal. 

The mathematical deductions reduce to the same form, e. g., 

If something is a straight line, it necessarily is the shortest 
distance between two points, as this and that straight lines. 

If it is not the shortest distance, it is not straight, as the 
curve etc. 

This is a straight line, 

It is the shortest distance. 

These deductions do not differ in form from the causal one. Indeed, 
take the Indian type-instance 3 — 

Wheresoever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen etc. 

1 anvaya-vyatireka . 

2 That these both formulas are the same, has been proved by Kant, cp. T/oa. 
der falschen Spitzfindigkeit. 

3 The hypothetical character of this judgment is expressed in Sanscrit by 
the words yatra yatra dhttmah or yo yo dhilmavdn , this corresponds to the latin 
quis quis , cp. Sigwart, I. 288. 
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Where there never is fire, there can be no smoke, as in 
water etc. 

There is here smoke. 

There is also (or there was) fire. 

No formal difference exists between the two sets of instances. 
Both come under the head of the law of Position and Contraposition 
or of the threefold logical mark, or of the two moods of the Hypo- 
thetical Syllogism. 1 * The difference consists only in this, that universal- 
ity of the causal sequence is not the same as the universality and 
necessity of a connection founded on Identity. What the Indian 
solution of this problem is and how far it coincides with the Kantian 
one has been mentioned in the chapter on Inference. 

h) Summary. 

In summarizing our comparison of the European, chiefly Greek, 
and the Indian, chiefly Buddhist, system we find. 

1. There is in the human intellect a fundamental procedure consti- 
tuting its very essence, with the investigation of which both the 
Greek and the Indian science have busied themselves, with a view to 
a clear definition of its substance and forms. This procedure is Infer- 
ence or Syllogism. Inference for Buddhists is the same as thought 
in general, since there are only two sources of knowledge, sensation 
and inference, the same as the senses and the understanding. 

2. On both sides the investigation is conditioned by the general 
philosophic outlook. The Greek philosopher surveys the world as 
an ordered system of realized concepts whose total and partial 
connections and disconnections are laid down in Syllogisms. The 
Indian philosopher surveys the world as a running stream of point- 
instants out of which some points are illuminated by stabilized 
concepts and reached by the striving humanity in their purposive 
actions. 

3. The Greek science defines syllogism as a series of three 
propositions containing together three terms and capable of yielding 
19 different moods of valid judgments according to a change 
of the grammatical position of these terms in these proposi- 
tions. The Indian science defines it as a method of cognizing and 
reaching reality, not directly as in sense-perception, but indirectly 

1 The importance given to of the Hypothetical Syllogism is also an 

outstanding feature of the logic of theStoics, cp. Paul Barth, Die Stoa 3 . p. 74. 
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through a superstructure of two necessarily interdependent concepts. 

4. The fact that Syllogism contains au internal process of inferen- 
tial cognition is not unknown in European science, but it is treated 
as an imperfect and incomplete form of what is fully expressed by 
the formulation in three propositions with an interchangeable posi- 
tion of their subjects and predicates. The Indian Syllogism, on the 
contrary, being subservient to internal Inference, is a method of 
formulating in propositions the mutual necessary interdependence of 
the three terms which therefore have a logically fixed position in 
corresponding propositions- 

5. Although in Aristotle’s intention Syllogism is the general form 
of all Deductions as well as Inductions, it became in the hands of 
his followers restricted to Deduction alone, and as soon as Induction 
raised its head in modern times, the position of the Syllogism, restric- 
ted to mere deductions, became endangered. By many philosophers it 
is declared to represent futile scholasticism worthless for the progress 
of knowledge. On the Indian side Deduction is inseparable from Induc- 
tion, they mutually contain each the other, the one is the justification 
of the other. Deduction not preceded by Induction is impossible. Even 
purely deductive sciences have an inductive foundation 'like the rest. On 
the other hand Induction without an application to further particular 
instances would be quite worthless. 

h. There is therefore in the Buddhist Syllogism only two members, 
an Inductive one and a Deductive one, which correspond to a ground- 
ing and an applying march of thought. 

7. The Buddhist System contains a Causal Syllogism which in 
European logic was at first merged in the analytical one and later 
excluded from the domain of syllogism altogether. 

8. The Buddhist System coordinates Causation and Identity (Coin- 
herence) as the two great principles upon which all our arguments 
and their expression, the syllogisms, are founded. 

9. The formal unity of these two great principles is expressed in 
a Universal law of Sufficient Eeason or, as it is called, the Threefold 
Beason. 

In European science the problems of a law of Sufficient Beason, 
of the analytic and causal relations and the allied problem of the ana- 
lytic and synthetic judgments are mostly treated outside the theory 
of syllogism. In India they are its integral parts. The Intellect is but 
another name for Beason and the Beason is nothing but the Sufficient 
Beason or the principle representing the formal unity of the two great 
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principles of Identity and Causality. There is no difference between 
Reason in general and the Syllogistic Reason with its canon of 
' threerules. 

10. The second and third of these rules correspond to the modus 
ponens and modus tollens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. There 
is therefore only two real syllogistic figures, the positive and the 
contraposed one. The fundamental principle of all Syllogism is the 
principle of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, the principle namely 
that "the ground is followed by the necessary consequence and the 
denial of the necessary consequence is logically followed by the denial 
of the ground». 

11. The law of Sufficient Reason, since it is expressed in the canon 
of the three syliogistic rules is also expressed in the equipollent prin- 
ciple of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, or in Position and Contra- 
position. They express the law of logical necessity. The Mixed Hypo- 
thetical Syllogism, which in the majority of European logics is treated 
as an additional, secondary, not genuine syllogistic process, appears 
in Buddhist logic as its fundamental principle. 

There is thus a great difference between the European and the 
Buddhist syllogistic theory. However both theories are groping after 
one and the same central problem, the problem, namely, of the prin- 
ciples of human knowledge. The solution proposed by Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti is, in some respects, nearer to Kant and Sigwart, 
than to Aristotle. 

The opinion of Kant upon the "False Subtlety » of the Aristotelian 
figures has already been mentioned. But this is not the only point of 
agreement between the Kantian and the Buddhist theory. The follow- 
ing Kantian ideas must in this connection attract our attention. «To 
compare a thing with its mark, says Kant, is to judge ». "A judgment 
through an intermediate mark (i. e., through the mark of the mark) 
is our reason’s inference ( Vernunft-schluss )» . He then calls attention 
to the principle of Contraposition and gives to those Syllogisms where 
the conclusion is arrived at through Position and Contraposition of the 
major the name of ratrocinium hybridum. 1 He then identifies the syllog- 
ism of Position with the first Aristotelian figure and the syllogism of 
Contraposition with its second figure, declaring the rest to be useless 
and false subtlety. By giving such importance to the fact of Position 
and Contraposition Kant has virtually (although he does not state it 


1 Cp. it n mya- vytti iveki antunanam. 
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expressly) admitted that syllogism is founded upon the principle of 
the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism with its two moods, the modus 
ponens and the modus tollens. Kant says that although the four figures 
are nothing but useless rubbish (Plunder), he has no hope to 
overthrow at once the colossus of Aristotelian syllogistic. Indeed Sig- 
wart, for aught I know, was the only logician who has taken up 
Kant’s suggestions and established his syllogistic theory on the prin- 
ciple of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

Indeed Sigwart maintains 1 that « the most general form of all 
and every inference is the so called Mixed Hypothetical Conclusion". 
"When a valid judgment A is given, it is clear that another judgment 
X can be founded on it only if the unconditional and universal pro- 
position be admitted that „if A is valid, X is also valid ". 2 «The order 
of the premises, he continues, depends on the movement of thought 
in every individual case ». 3 This corresponds to Dignaga’s view that 
in private thinking we usually begin with the minor premise and in 
a public debate we must begin by the universal proposition. 

« All kinds of deduction of a simple statement, he then says, must 
be traceable to the two forms which usually are called the modus ponens 
and the modus tollens of the Mixed Hypothetical Conclusion". »The j 
modus tollens , he adds in a note, is always reducible to a correspon- 
ding modus ponens«. He thus maintains the equipollency of both 
these moods, thus siding, as it were, with Dignaga against the 
Sankhyas. 

He then makes a remark which receives a particular interest from 
the standpoint of a parallelism with Indian theories . 4 "A further | 
development of the theory of Inference, says he, should touch on the 
problem, what is it then that makes the connection between two judg- 
ments A and X a necessary connection? Whether it is not possible to 
trace this necessity back to a limited small number of laws?" This 
question is only suggested, no definite answer is given, although the 
interesting remark is passed that "Identity is also a relation between 
thoughts". Now the other relation of necessary dependence, we have 
seen, is non-identity between two interdependent facts, and dependent 
non-identity is nothing but another w r ord for Causation. There is, 
according to the Indians, from this point of view, no other relation 

1 Op. cit., I. 434. 

2 Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 442. 
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than Causality (between two facts of necessary consecution), and Iden- 
tity (in the objective reference of two concepts). 

The laws upon which all necessary connection reposes, we have 
seen, are those of Identity, Causality and Contradiction, in their Indian 
interpretation. 

The views expressed by Sigwart in this connection on Conversion, 
Contraposition and the particular judgments are notorious by their 
parallelism with some Indian conceptions. They have already been 
quoted above. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOGICAL FALLACIES. 

§ 1. Classification. 

Dignaga clearly saw that having established a strict canon of 
the rules of syllogism, he at the same time has solved the problem 
of a strict canon of Logical Fallacies. For a fallacy is nothing but the 
infringement of a rule. If the rules are definite in number and are 
arranged in systematical order, their infringements must be likewise 
definite in number and capable of being arranged in systematical 
unity. The logical import of every proposition is double, it has a 
positive and an implied negative meaning. A rule always affirms some- 
thing and at the same time excludes the opposite. Every syllogistic 
rule condemns a corresponding fallacy. 1 

The rules of a logical inference are, we have seen, three. 

1- The presence of the Reason in the Subject of the conclusion, 
viz., its necessary presence in the whole compass of the Subject; 

2. Its necessary presence in similar instances only, i. e., in in- 
stances similar by the presence in them of the deduced Predicate; 

3. Its necessary absence in all dissimilar instances, i. e., in in- 
stances which are contrary to those in which the deduced property 
is present. 

Now, a fallacious reason will run either against the first or the 
second or the third rule. But we must distinguish between the fal- 
lacies against the first rule and the fallacies against the combined 
second and third rules. It is indeed impossible to infringe the second 
rule without, at the same time, infringing the third one. The second 
and the third rules are only two aspects of one and the same rule.® 
If the reason is not present in similar instances only, it eo ipso is 
present, either wholly or partially, in dissimilar instances also. We 
thus will have two main classes of fallacies, the one against the first 
rule of the syllogistic canon and the other against its combined second 
and third rules. Reduced to the language of European logic this will 
mean a class of fallacies against the minor premise and another class 


1 NBT., p. 61.18; transl., p. 171. 
a NBT., p. 20.5; transl., p. 57. 
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of fallacies against the major premise, or undistributed Middle in the 
minor premise and undistributed Middle in the major premise. For an 
inference, or a syllogism consists, we have seen, in 1) a fact of inva- 
riable concomitance or, more precisely, a fact of the necessary depend- 
ence between two terms, and 2) in the reference of these two interde- 
pendent terms to some point of reality. The first fact is expressed in 
the major premise, the second is expressed in the minor one. 

Since the minor premise contains the reference of a logical con- 
struction to a point of reality, an infringement of this rule will 
represent a fallacy against reality. A reason, which fails in respect of 
reference to reality, mav be called an « Unreal Reason-). 1 The major 
premise, on the other hand, contains the expression of the necessary 
dependence of the reason upon its consequence. If the reason repre- 
sents a fact which is necessarily dependent upon the consequence, its 
presence will always entail the presence of the consequence. A reason 
which fails in this respect will represent a fallacy, not of reality, 
but of consistency. The invariable concomitance between the two 
terms will be falsified. No definite conclusion will follow and the reason 
will be ''uncertain.). 2 Thus we shall have two main classes of logical 
fallacies, fallacies against reality and fallacies against consistency. The 
latter class are the logical fallacies in the strictest sense and, in 
order to establish their number and system, Dignaga has devised 
a systematical table, called by him "The Wheel of Logical Reasons.). 3 

All the possible positions of the reason between similar and 
dissimilar instances are computed in this table, according to a mathe- 
matical principle. The result is that there are only nine positions of 
the Reason, neither more, nor less. Of them two only represent right 
reasons, the remaining seven are fallacies. Out of these seven, two 
represent the fallacy at its maximum, they are the contradictorily 
opposed part of right reason, and are called « contrary- 4 or "inverted- 
reasons. 

The five remaining ones are "uncertain-, 5 because the position of 
the middle term between similar and dissimilar instances is not definite; 
it either overlaps from the similar into the forbidden province of 


1 as iddha-he t v-abhasa. 

2 anaikantika-hetv-abhasa. 

3 Hetu*cakra, sometimes called He tu-cakra- damaxu and Hetu-cakra- 
samartliana. 

4- viruddha-hetv-abhasa. 

5 anaikantikci ■= sandigdha. 

St^herbatskv, I 
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the dissimilar ones, or it embraces all the similar as well as the 
dissimilar ones, or finally it is strictly confined to the mere subject, 
and is not to be found neither in any similar nor in any dissimilar 
instance. In the latter case the reason is « exclusive » or « over-narrow » 1 
and therefore leads to no consequence. If the reason, on the contrary, 
embraces all similar as well as all dissimilar instances, it becomes 
« over-wide^ or « too general" 2 and therefore allows of no conclusion. 
These two reasons, the «over-wide» and the •• over- over-narrow », are 
evidently of seldom occurrence in practice, but their theoretical 
importance should not be underestimated, since they clearly indicate 
the maximum and the minimum limits between which the right reason 
is to be found. Remain only three uncertain reasons, uncertain in the 
strictest sense, since the reason overlaps into the forbidden domain 
of the dissimilar instances, either partially or wholly. 3 Thus among 
all possible nine positions of the logical reason between instances 
similar and dissimilar two will be right, two inverted, i. e., contrary 
to right, two representing the maximum and the minimum limits of 
comprehension, and the three remaining ones will be overlapping into 
the forbidden domain and uncertain. 

This is represented in Dignaga’s table situated on the following 
page. We indicate in it the presence of the reason in similar instances 
by the sign S. Three cases are then possible — its presence in all S, 
its presence in no S (= absence), and its presence in some S. The pre- 
sence of the reason in dissimilar instances we will indicate by the 
sign D. Three cases are then possible: its presence in all D, its presence 
in no D (= absence), and its presence in some D. By combining each 
of the first set of three positions alternately with each of the set of 
the second three positions, we shall have a total of nine combinations 
of the reason’s position between instances similar and dissimilar, neither 
less nor more. 


In this table the item 

*1 » » >J » 

)) » » JJ U 

» » » » >1 

)> )) » )> » 

» )• » )) » 


«in all S» is found 3 times (in 1,4 and 7) 


«in no S» 
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» 

3 » 

(>• 

2,5 

» 

8) 

«in some S» 
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»in all D» 
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3 »» 
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» 

6) 

«in some D» 
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» 

3 » 

(•• 

7,8 

» 

9) 


1 asadharona-hetv-abhafa = a vyapa ka- an ail; a ntika. 

2 sdilhdranu-aiiaikantijca =: ati-vyapaka. 

3 atiddha-Vyatirekin. 
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Together, 18 items arranged in 0 combinations. Two combinations 
(No. 4 and 6) represent the reason and consequence situated firmly 
and travelling regularly on the right rails. All other combinations 
deviate from the right rails. Two (No. 2 and 8) contain the maximum 
of deviation, the deviation is catastrophic, it is the inverted reason. 
Two of them (No. 1 and 5) have a theoretical interest, showing the 
limits of the overlapping capacity of the reason and in the three 
remaining ones (No. 3, 7 and 9) the overlapping capacity is normal. 
In two cases only the concomitance is all right, in seven cases the 
concomitance is falsified, there is no invariable concomitance. In all 
these 7 cases the fallacy will be in the major premise. If the reason 
will he over-wide, over-narrow or overlapping, it will be inconclusive 
or ii uncertain». If it is contrary, it is, although definite, but definite 
in the undesirable sense, representing the contradictorily opposed part 
of the right one. 

Thus it is that every logical fallacy corresponds to some rule of 
the syllogistic canon, every fallacy is nothing but the infringement 
of that rule. 1 

It is evident that the same mathematical method could also be 
applied in respect of the first rule of the syllogistic canon. The reason 
can be present in the Subject wholly, partially or not at all. Combining 
each of these three possibilities of reality, resp. unreality, with the 
nine varieties of consistency, we will get 27 kinds of reason, out of 
which only four will be right reasons, i. e., real and consistent. By 
introducing further subtleties the table of reasons could be increased 
ad infinitum . 2 Some of Dignaga’s imitators have indulged in that 
useless occupation, but he abstained from it. The most useful principle 
may be reduced ad absurdum by senseless exaggeration. Important and 
useful are only the fundamental distinctions established by Dignaga — 
a reason is either 1) right, i. e. real and consistent, or 2) it is unreal, 
or 3) it is inverted, or 4) uncertain, i. e., non-concomitant and 
inconsistent. 

To summarize. An inference, of which the syllogism is but the 
verbal expression, is a complex relation between three terms. One of 
them is the substratum or Subject (S). It represents, or contains, 
a point of ultimate reality to Which the superstructure of the two 


1 Cp. NB. and NBT., p. 80. 9; transl., p. 220. 

* Cp. Stasiak, Fallacies and their classification according to the Early 
Indian Logicians, art. in Rocznik Orientalistyczny, t. VI, pp. 191—198. 
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other interdependent terms is referred. Of these two, one is the 
dependent part, and the other the part upon which it necessarily 
depends. The dependent part, because it is necessarily dependent, 
possesses the force to convey the presence of the part upon which it 
depends. The latter is therefore called the logical Consequence, or the 
logical Predicate or Major Term (P), The dependent part must moreover 
he present upon the substratum in order to connect the predicate 
with that substratum. It is therefore the reason or middle term (M) 
through which P is connected with S. There is thus a double relation 
between these three terms. M is dependent uponP, universally, neces- 
sarily, logically; and M is present upon S wholly and really, as a 
fact. The presence of M upon S carries as its consequence the presence 
of P upon S. The form of the Buddhist syllogism as practised in our 
days in Tibet and Mongolia is the following one — 

My S is So and So 
My r » » » » 

My M » » >' » 

Is it right or is it wrong? That is to say, is the presence of M 
on S right or wrong? And is the dependence of M on P right or 
wrong? If both are right, the reason is conclusive and the syllogism 
unimpeachable. 

If it is wrong, what is wrong? Is the presence of M on S wrong ? 
Or is the necessary dependence of M on P wrong? In the first case 
the reason will lack Reality, in the second it will lack Consistency. 

Thus three answers are only possible wdien the validity of a 
syllogism is tested. The examined pupil will answer either — 

1. Reason all right. I accept it! ( h dod=kamam). 

2. Reason unreal! (rtags-ma-hgrub — asiddho hetuh). 

3. No concomitance! (khyab-pa-ma-hbyun — vyaptir net bhavati). 

The classification is exhaustive. No other answer than these three 

is possible. That the disputants understand what they say and that 
the terms used by them are not ambiguous is a self-evident condition. 

The fallacy may be concealed under terms unsufficiently clear. It 
must be analysed and made clear beyond the possibility of doubt. 
In a crude form a fallacy will never, or very seldom, occur. The human 
mind, says Vacaspatimisra, has a natural bias for truth. It will 
not go astray, if the fallacy is clearly shown to him. For didactical 
purposes it is therefore useful to practice on propositions which are 
quite wrong, so strikingly wrong that they will never occur to any 
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one. A fallacy is really produced only when its character is concealed 
by an obscure phrasing. When the phrasing is elucidated, the crude 
form of the fallacy appears. A fallacy in which there is absolutely no 
connection neither between M and S, nor between M and P, a nee 
plus ultra fallacy, is the following one — "all sheep are horses, because 
they are cows». Si:ch a syllogism has never occurred to anybody, 
because, as stated by Vacaspati, the human mind has a bias for 
truth. But celebrated arguments in which there neither is reality nor 
concomitance, neither any whatsoever tie between M and S, nor any 
tie between M and P, have been produced in a concealed form. 

The following examples will illustrate, in crude form, the instances 
where either 1) both relations are right, or 2) the reason lacks reality, 
or 3) there is no concomitance. 

1. The subject of discourse (S) is a jar. 1 The logical predicate (P) 
«a non-eternal Eus». Reason (M) — "because it exists ». We shall have 
the following syllogism. 

Whatsoever exists is a non-eternal Ens. 

The jar exists. 

It is a non-eternal Ens. 

Answer — all right! 

2. The subject of discourse (S) is a jar. The logical predicate (I*) 
is a «non-Ensi>. Reason (M) — "because it does not exist ». We then 
shall have the syllogism — 

Whatsoever does not exist is not an Ens. 

The jar does not exist. 

It is not an Ens. 

Answer — reason unreal. The fault is in the minor premise, since 
the jar does exist. 

3. The Subject of discourse (S) is a jar. The logical predicate (P) 
«an eternal Ens». The reason (M) — "because it exists». We then 
shall have the following syllogism — 

Whatsoever exists, is an Eternal Ens. 

The jar exists. 

It is an Eternal Ens. 

Answer — no concomitance! The major premise is wrong, since 
there are non-eternal things. 

Reduced to a schematical form these relations between S, M and 
P can be represented thus — 


1 Dignaga’s example is asouncU. 
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1. When P is right in respect of S, the answer is: yes! 

2. When F is not right in respect of S, it is asked: why? 

3. When M (the reason) is not right in respect of P, albeit it is 
right in respect of S, the answer is: no concomitance! 

4. When M (the reason) is not right in respect of S and right 
(or also unright) in respect of P, the answer is: reason unreal! 

This is only the crude schema, examples will be given in the 
sequel. Every fallacy is reducible to one of these crude forms. 


§ 2. Fallacy against Reality (asiddha-hetv-abhasa). 

What a Fallacy against Reality is, has been stated. We have said 
that when the invariable connection of the Reason with the Conse- 
quence is established beyond any doubt, but the presence of the Reason 
in the Subject is either denied altogether or doubted; in other words, 
when the First Aspect of the Reason is not realized, or the first rule 
of the syllogistic canon is infringed, — we shall have a logical fallacy 
of an Unreal Reason. 

We have also said that in the phrasing of the European theory 
this could be called a fallacy of the minor premise. When the presence 
of the Reason upon the Minor Term is either impossible or doubtfull, 
the conclusion will be a fallacy. The simplest example of such a fallacy 
will appear, when there is not the slightest doubt of the invariable 
connection between two facts, but the place to which it must be 
applied in a given instance is uncertain. 

Supposing we hear the cry of a pea-cock. 1 There is no doubt that 
this cry is the mark of its presence. And there are several caves before 
us among which the pea-cock is hidden, but we cannot decide in which. 
The conclusion, which requires certainty, is impossible. Indeed we shall 
have — 

Major premise. Whereever there is a pea-cock’s cry, it is present. 

Minor premise. The cry comes (probably) from that cave. 

Conclusion. The pea-cock is present in that cave (probably). 

The conclusion is only probable, it is not certain, and, in this 
sense, it is a fallacy. It is a fallacy of Unreality. It is not h fallacy of 
uncertainty. We shall see later on that the name of an Uncertain 
Reason is restricted to other kinds. 


1 NB. and NBT., p. 64.17; tranel., p. 177. 
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Not only doubt regarding the reality underlying the inferential 
judgment makes the Reason Unreal, its established unreality will 
a fortiori convert every reason referred to it into a fallacy of Unreality. 
E. g., the Soul as a separate spiritual substance is denied by the 
Buddhists; it is an unreal object. Consequently whatever predicate be 
connected with it as a reason, will be an unreal reason. 

The Vaisesikas, e. g., conceive the Soul of the individual as an 
ubiquitous substance, unconscious by itself and motionless; motionless 
because ubiquitous. The feelings, pleasant and unpleasant, although 
inherent properties of the Soul are not ubiquitous. They appear only 
in that part of it which coincides with the presence of the body and 
its internal organ. A special interaction between the internal organ 
and the Soul produces at a special moment in a definite part of the 
ubiquitous Soul the feeling of something pleasant or unpleasant. 
When the body displaces itself, the feelings are accordingly produced 
in other parts of the motionless Soul of the same individual. 

These ideas may be thrown in the form of the following syllogism 1 — 

Major premise. A substance whose properties can be apprehended 
anywhere is ubiquitous, like Space. 

Minor premise. The Soul is a substance whose properties can be 
apprehended anywhere. 

Conclusion. The Soul is ubiquitous. 

The invariable concomitance of the Reason with its Consequence 
is established beyond any doubt. The major premise is all right. But 
not the minor. The reasoning lacks reality, because the point of 
application, the point of reality to which the logical superstructure of 
two interdependent concepts ought to have been referred is a fantom. 
The Soul as a separate ubiquitous substance does not exist, at least 
for the Buddhist. The reasoning therefore represents a fallacy of 
unreality, a fallacy against the first rule of the Buddhist syllogistic canon. 

Although the Soul as a separate substance is, in the opinion of 
the Buddhist, a non-entity, and every predicate connected with the 
Soul will be equally unreal, nevertheless it will be « unreal » only when 
the Soul occupies the position of the minor term, the Subject of the 
conclusion, because here is the point of contact between logic and 
reality. If the point of reality, the Substratum or the reality underly- 
ing the whole reasoning is absent, the fallacy will be one of unreality. 
Other syllogisms, in which the Soul will not occupy the place of the 


i NB. and NBT., p. 63.13: transl., p. 178. 
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minor term, will be regarded from the standpoint of logical consistency 
■without referring to the special theory of the Buddhist Soul-denial. 
E. g., the inference of the form «the living body possesses a Soul, 
because it possesses animal functions » will be analysed, as will be 
shown in the sequel, from the standpoint of pure logic, quite indepen- 
dently from the opinion of the contending parties on its reality or 
unreality. The fallacy of Unreality is a fallacy concerning the reality 
or uncertainty of the minor term and of the minor premise. 

It is a matter of course that in all public debates, as well as in 
all ratiocination, the terms used by the contending parties must have 
a definite and identical meaning. If one party understands a term in 
one sense and the adversary understands it in another sense, there 
can be between them no regular bona fide debate. 

But when one party bona fide uses a term in a meaning which is 
unacceptable for its opponent, it may happen that the deduction will 
be all right for that party, but unacceptable and unreal for its oppo- 
nents. E. g., when the Jaina argues 1 — 

Major premise. An organism which dies when its covering texture 
■is stripped off is a sensient being. 

Minor premise. The trees are such organisms. 

Conclusion. They are sentient beings. 

This argument can be considered as right by the Jaina from his 
point of view, since he has his own views on what death and a sentient 
being is. But for the Buddhist the reason will be unreal, because he 
has other definitions of what death and sentient beings are. According 
to his views the trees are not the real point where they can be found. 
The fallacy will he for him a fallacy of unreality, a fallacy of the 
minor premise. The Buddhist can also object against the major premise, 
viz. against the rule that « whatsoever dies when its covering textura 
is stripped off is a sentient being », but that is another question. 
In the present instance this rule is neither denied nor doubted. But 
supposing it is all right, its application to trees is impossible from 
the Buddhist point of view, because the term death has for him a 
different meaning. Death means for him — cessation of conscious life 
and this is not really found in trees. 

A similar argument of the Jainas , 2 «the trees sleep because they 
close their leaves at night » will be denied as unreal, because not all 


1 NB. and NBT., p. 62.13; transl.. p. 173. 

a NB. and NBT., p. 19.7; transl., p. 54. 
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trees close their leaves at night, but only some special kind of them. 
It is again a fallacy of the minor premise. No particular judgment is 
admissible in a correct syllogism. The judgment «some trees close 
their leaves at night » does not lead to any definite conclusion. 

But the contrary may also happen. It may happen that the minor 
premise will be unreal for that philosopher who himself quotes it. 
This may happen in those instances when he, albeit he does not accept 
the opinion of his adversary, nevertheless quotes it in order to extract out 
of it some advantage for his own theory. This method of taking advan- 
tage from a foreign and disbelieved theory is condemned by Dignaga. 

The Sankhya philosopher, e. g., holds that all feelings of pleasure 
and pain are unconscious by themselves, since conscious is only the 
Soul. But the Soul is changeless and can only illumine, it cannot 
contain any feelings. The feelings are, for the Sankhya philosopher, 
evolutes of eternal Matter, and in this sense they are for him eternal , 1 2 * * 
because their stuff is eternal Matter. But in order to prove that they 
are unconscious, he wishes to take advantage from the Buddhist theory 
which denies the existence of any enduring substance. Feelings come 
and go without being inherent in some perduring substance. The 
Sankhya then argues — if feelings are impermanent, they cannot 
be self-conscious, because conscious is the eternal substance of the 
Soul alone. 

This method of taking advantage from the theory of an adversary 
is condemned by Dignaga. It is a fallacy of unreality, since the 
reason is unreal just for that philosopher himself who nevertheless 
seeks support from it. 

A combined fallacy of unreality and inconsistency is, of course, 
possible, but in such cases it is usually referred to the Unreal class, 
because the reality of the reason, its presence in a real Subject, is the 
first condition to which it must satisfy . 8 

§ 3. Fallacy of a Contrary Reason. 

This is a fallacy of consistency, or of concomitance. The reason, 
or middle term, is represented as invariably concomitant, not with its 
natural consequence, but with the inverted consequence, with the 

1 larona-avasthdyam nityam. 

2 Dignaga counts four asiddhas: ubhaya, anyatara, sandigdha and 

at ray a- (dharmi-J asiddha. By subdividing the second and the last Dharma- 

kirti apparently counts six. Cp. N y a y a - mukha, p. 14. 
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contradictorily opposed part to the natural consequence. In Dignaga’s 
systematical table it occupies the 2-d and 8-th positions. Its import- 
ance is chiefly theoretical as showing the maximum of inconsistency 
which a logical reason may incur. In practice its occurence in an 
unconcealed, pure form is hardly possible. The natural «bias of the 
human mind" far truth and consistency will too strongly revolt against 
such a cc reason». But when concealed behind an uncertain, unclear or 
unsufficiently digested terminology, it happens frequently that this 
fallacy is found at the bottom of some specious argumentation. The 
difference between the position No. 2 and the position No. 8 is that 
in the first the reason is present in all dissimilar cases and in the 
second it covers only one part of that forbidden domain. Their common 
feature is the total absence of the reason in all similar cases, where 
it ought to have been necessarily present. Such a concealed contrary 
reason is founded whenever a philosopher produces an argument 
which, on analysis, is found to run against the fundamental princi- 
ples admitted by himself. The unconcealed form of the contrary argument 
is found in the two following examples. 

1. The sounds (of the Veda) are eternal entities, 

Because they are produced by causes. 

Whatsoever is a product is an eternal entity, like Space. 

The reverse of the expressed concomitance is true. Therefore the 
reason adduced is a reason to the contrary. It occupies the position 
No. 2 since it is absent in all similar, i. e., eternal objects, like Space 
etc.; and it is present in all dissimilar, i. e., non-eternal objects, like 
jars etc. 

2. The sounds (of the Veda) are eternal entities, 

Because they are produced at will. 

Whatsoever is produced by human will is an eternal entity. 

This reason is likewise absent in all similar, i. e., eternal objects. 
But it differs from the former one in that it is present not in the 
whole forbidden domain of the dissimilar instances; it is present only 
in some non-eternal things, like jars etc. It is absent in another part 
of the dissimilar objects, like lightning etc. 

An example of a concealed contrary reason is the following one. 1 
The Sankhya philosopher wishes to establish that the sense-organs 
are the organs of somebody, viz., the organs of the Soul. The Soul is 
a simple substance, the sense-organs are composite physical bodies. He 


1 KB. and NBT., p. 63.13; transl., p. 175. 
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therefore establishes the general principle, that the composite exists for 
the sake of the simple, ergo the sense-organs exist for the sake of the 
Soul. The real character of this argument is concealed by the ambiguity 
of the term «to exist for the sake» of somebody. As a matter of fact, 
to exist for the sake of somebody means to affect him directly or 
indirectly. And to affect him means to produce a change in him. But 
a change can be produced only in a composite substance, a simple 
substance cannot change. 

Thus it is that the argument of the Sankhya that the sense- 
organs exist for the sake of the Soul runs against his fundamental 
principle that the Soul is a simple, uncomposite, unchanging sub- 
stance. 

This variety of a concealed contrary reason is of no unfrequent 
occurrence in philosophy. It is already established as a special fallacy 
in the Aphorisms of the Nyaya school. JDignaga admits it as a variety 
of his contrary reason, but Dharmaklrti refuses to consider it as a 
special variety. 1 * He maintains that it is included in the two varieties 
of the contrary reason as established by Dignaga, and occupying the 
positions Nos. 2 and 8 of his Wheel. 

§ 4. Fallacy of an Uncertain Reason. 

In Dignaga’s Wheel of Logical Reasons the centre is occupied 
by the reason which possesses the minimum of comprehension. 8 This 
reason is ascertained as being present neither in the similar nor in 
the dissimilar instances. It is conterminous with the subject, and 
therefore inconclusive. It is no reason at all. If we say that the sounds 
of the Veda are eternal substances because they are audible, the reason 
audibility will be present in the subject, sound, exclusively; it will be 
absent in all similar as well as in all dissimilar instances. It will be 
over-narrow and therefore inconclusive. Its establishment has evidently 
a merely theoretical importance, when it is stated in such crude uncon- 
cealed and pure manner. But it can receive considerable practical 
importance, just as the « contrary » reason, when it is concealed behind 
some not sufficiently analysed and unclear concepts or expressions, 
as will be seen later on. In any case it represents the minimum of 
Conclusiveness, its conclusive force is equal to 0. 


i NB. and NBT., p. 73.8ft.; transl., p. 203 ff. 

* asadhdran'i. 
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Above and beneath this central fallacy are situated the two right 
reasons; at the right and at the left side of it the two contrary ones; 
and at the four corners are situated four « uncertain » reasons. « Cer- 
tainty is one ispue, says Dharmottara , 1 it is the aim of the syllogism 
which becomes then conclusive. Inconclusive is uncertain. It is a case 
when neither the conclusion nor its negation can be ascertained, but, 
on the contrary, the only result is doubt. We call uncertain a reason 
which makes us fluctuate between a conclusion and its denial ». 

The common feature of all these uncertain reasons is that the 
contraposition of the major premise is either wrong of doubtful . 2 It is 
an infringement of the third rule of the syllogistic canon. The total 
absence of the reason in dissimilar instances is either falsified or 
doubtful. Although the third rule of the syllogistic canon is but ano- 
ther aspect of the second rule, nevertheless it is this aspect of the 
rule which is directly attended to in all fallacies of uncertainty. It was 
therefore necessary for Vasubandhu and Dignaga to distinguish 
between these two rules, just as it was incumbent upon them to make 
a distinction between the syllogism of Agreement and the syllogism 
of Difference or between the modus ponens and the modus tollens of 
the mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

The four varieties of the uncertain reason which contain a direct 
infringement of the third rule of the syllogistic canon are situated, 
we have said, in the four corners of Dignaga’s table. Those two of 
them which are situated to the left side, in the upper left corner and 
in the under left corner, have that feature in common that the over- 
lapping reason is present in the whole forbidden field of dissimilar 
instances. The other two, situated in the right upper and in the 
right under corners, have a reason which overlaps only a part of the 
forbidden domain. 

If we shall draw across Dignaga’s table two diagonal lines, they 
will cross in the centre occupied by the « over-narrow » reason, and 
will unite it with all four corners where the four « uncertain reasons >► 
reside. At the same time these diagonal lines will separate the 
uncertain reasons from the certain ones. The four certain ones are, we 
have seen, either the two which are certain and right, situated in the 
upper and in the under centre; and the two which are certain inver- 
tedly, they are situated in the left and the right centre. It is indeed, 
a « magical wheel ». 

1 NBT., p. 65. 18; transl., p. 180. 

2 asiddha-vyatireUn , sandigdha-vyatirekin va. 
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At the left upper corner of the table of reasons we find the over- 
wide fallacy. This is a reason which is inconclusive because it is 
present in all similar as well as in all dissimilar instances. It is 
uncertain in the same degree as the over-narrow reason. If we say 
that «the sounds of the Veda are eternal entities, because they are 
cognizable i', 1 the reason cognizability is equally found in eternal 
entities, like Space, and in the impermanent ones, like jars etc. It is 
inconclusive because of being over-comprehensive. Its theoretical 
importance is considerable, as showing the maximum limit of an over- 
lapping reason, just as the «over-narrow» one shows its minimum 
limit. In its crude form it could hardly be met with in practice. In a 
concealed form its occurence is not only possible, but European 
philosophy exhibits cases when far-reaching, important conclusions 
have been drawn from the logical mark of cognizability and a long 
effort of generations was needed to detect the crude fallacy of |the 
argument 

The second uncertain variety, situated in the under left corner of 
the table, is produced by a reason which is present in some similar 
instances, but overlaps into the dissimilar domain and covers it entirely. 
Dharmakirti gives the following example 2 — «The sounds of speech 
are not produced by a conscious effort, because they are impermanent”. 
The reason impermanence is partially present in the similar cases, 
like lightening which is not a human production. It is absent in the 
other part of the similar cases, like Space which is also not a human 
product. On the other hand, this reason of impermanence is present, 
against the third syllogistic rule, in all dissimilar instances, like jars 
etc. which are human productions and impermanent. Wheresoever 
there is production by a human effort, the character of impermanence 
is also present. This fallacy comes very near to the contrary one and 
will hardly occur in its crude form. However the right mutual position 
of the three terms of 1) «sounds», 2) «eternity» or «unchanging 
existence” and 3) » causal production” or changing existence, with its 
subaltern notion of « voluntary production”, will be clearly established 
only by excluding all those their mutual positions which are not right. 
Their right logical position can be clearly and definitely established 
only per differentiam. If the logical theory can clearly show what 
in this case is excluded, only then will it definitely show what is 


1 NB. and NBT. 

2 MB. and NBT., p. 66.8 ff.; transl , p. 182. 
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included. If we make the same transpositions with the three terms 
of the Aristotelian example, « Socrates is mortal, because he is a man», 
if we try every kind of position for the three tei ms Socrates, mortal 
and man, in order to exclude the fallacious positions, we will have a 
•corresponding fallacy of the second uncertain reason in the following 
form «Socrates is. not a man, because he is mortal". Such a reason is 
very near to the contrary one. The reason mortality covers the whole 
field of dissimilar cases, since all men are not immortal, but mortal. 
However it is not a contrary reason, because it is present in a part 
of the similar cases also. Mortality is present among non-human beings, 
just as it is present in mankind. 

The third variety of the uncertain reason, the one situated in the 
table at the right upper corner, consists in its presence in the entire 
domain of the similar instances and its partial overlapping into the 
contrary domain of dissimilar instances. This fallacy is the nearest to 
the right reason. It is of the most frequent occurence. It is mostly a 
result of an illicite contraposition. If all things produced by an effort 
are impermanent, it does not follow that all impermanent things 
are produced by an effort. If smoke is always produced by fire, 
it does not follow that fire always produces smoke. If all men 
are mortal, it does not follow that all mortal beings are men. 
This fallacy has been taken notice of by Aristotle and christened as 
the fallacy of inverted order (Fallacia Consequentis), that is of an 
illicite conversion between the reason and its logical consequence. 
Its full importance and meaning, of course, becomes clearly elicited 
when its position among the nine other positions, i. e., in the whole 
system of all possible positions of the reason, is clearly shown in a table. 

The fourth fallacy of an uncertain reason, the one occupying the 
under corner to the right in Dignaga’s table, consists in its partial 
presence on both sides, in one part of the similar as well as in one 
part of the dissimilar instances. Dignaga gives the following 
example 1 — « the sounds of speech are eternal entities, because they 
are not bodies". A body is a physical entity of limited dimensions. 
In the similar field, among eternal entities, we find the eternal atoms 
of the Vaisesikas which are bodies and are eternal. But we also 
find Space which is eternal and not a body of limited dimensions. 
In the dissimilar field of non-eternal, changing entities we find jars 
•etc. which are bodies; and we find motion which is not a body. On 


1 NB. aud NBT., p.66. 12; transl., p. 183. 
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the analogy of atoms we would conclude that sounds are unchanging. 
On the analogy of motion we would conclude that tiiey are changing. 
The position of the reason is quite uncertain, the uncertainty is here 
at its maximum. 

The maximum of inconsistency is found in the contrary reason, 
the maximum of comprehension in the over-wide fallacy, the minimum 
of comprehension in the over-narrow one, and the maximum of uncer- 
tainty in its fourth variety. The easiest and most natural fallacy is 
found in the third variety. 

§ 5. The Antinomical Fallacy. 

Independently from the 9 positions of the middle term, in respect 
of instances similar and dissimilar, Dignaga mentions a special 
fallacy which he refers to the uncertain class, although it has 
no place in his table. The table is supposed to be exhaustive and its 
items exclusive of each another. That supplementary reason however, 
if it is to be inserted in the table, would simultaneously occupy two 
positions, the positions of the right reason (No. 4 or 6) and of the 
inverted or contrary one (No. 2 or 8). For it is right and inverted 
at the same time, it is counterbalanced. Every uncertain reason 
contains a fluctuation between two opposite possibilities. The characte- 
ristic of such uncertainty is the absence of any decision, the mental 
attitude is doubt. But when the two opposed solutions are asserted 
with equal strength, the mental attitude is not doubt, but certainty. 
There are at once two certainties; both stand, although, on consideration, 
they ought to exclude one another according to the law of contradiction. 
The Vaisesikas theory of the reality of Universals and the opposite 
theory of their unreality are quoted as an instance of antinomy. The 
problem of the infinity and finiteness of Time and Space, which are 
formulated already in the earliest records of Buddhism, could perhaps 
have afforded a better example. Dignaga states that such antinomies are 
possible predominantly in metaphysics and religion and adds the remark 1 
that «in this world the force of direct perception and of authority of 
scripture is (sometimes) stronger than any argument ». Notwithstanding 
this limitation, Dharmakirti accuses his Master of having introduced 
into the domain of logic a translogical element. «The proper domain 
of inference, says he, is the threefold logical tie, (i. e., the necessary 


1 Nyaya-m ukha, p. 35 of Tucci’s translation. 
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presence of the reason upon the subject, its necessary presence in 
similar and absolute absence in all dissimilar instances). This threefold 
logical connection, as far as it is established by positive facts... 
produces inference. Therefore we call it the domain of inference... Since 
real inference alone is our subject matter, we cannot deal with a reason 
which is at once right and wrong... A double reason which is right and 
contradictory is not something established on real facts o. 1 2 3 * Since inference 
is founded on the three laws of Identity, Causality and Negation only, 
he then continues — ^therefore in order that there should be a real 
contradiction, the effect must exist altogether without its real cause, 
or a property must exist somewhere beyond the concept under which 
it is contained. Negation then should also be something different 
from what has been established by us ». These three relations — and 
there are no others — afford no opportunity for contradiction or 
antinomy. « When the argument is founded on the properly observed 
real condition of real things... there is no room for antinomy ». s 
In the dialectic syllogism which borrows its principles from dogmatic 
beliefs of some sort and does not deduce its conclusion from principles 
obtained by Induction, such fallacies are possible. Therefore the antino- 
mical argument must be distinguished from the real or demonstrative 
syllogism. 


§ 6. DharmakIrti’s additions. 

The opposition of Dharmakirti against the antinomical reason 
is remarkable. As a matter of fact Dignaga does not seem to insist 
upon this kind of fallacy and does not differ substantially from 
Dhamakirti’s estimate of it. But the latter seized this opportunity 
to insist on the strict correspondence between the canon of syllogistic 
rules and the varieties of fallacy. « There are only three kinds of 
fallacy, says he, the Unreal, the Contrary and the Uncertain. They 
are respectively produced when either one rule singly or a pair of 
them simultaneously are either wrong or uncertain >>. « Respectively, 
says Dharmottara. means that each fallacy is determined by the 
unreality or the doubt which is inherent in the unreality or the doubt 
concerning the corresponding rule ». 8 The antinomic or counterbalanced 
fallacy being outside this scheme is repudiated. 


1 NBT., p. 80. 21 ff.; transl., p. 221. 

2 Ibid.; transl., p. 222. 

3 NB., p. 80.6; transl., p. 220. 

Stcherbatsky, I 
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But logic evidently cannot remain absolutely desinterested before 
metaphysical and religious problems. Having emphatically closed the 
very modest entrance which was left for it by Dignaga, Dharmaklrti 
reintroduces it by a kind of back door in the shape of two additional 
fallacies which, he thought, could be forced into the accepted scheme. 
The religious problem of the Omniscient, the mahayanistic divine 
Buddha and the counterproblem of the Soul receive each of them 
from Dharmaklrti an additional item in the final scheme of 
fallacies. 

The problem of the Soul is formulated in the following Syllogism. 1 
"The living body possesses a Soul, because it possesses breath and 
other animal functions**. The reason is not unreal, since it is found 
in the subject. But its concomitance is uncertain. The Realists main- 
tain that the concomitance is proved in a "purely negative** way. 
Animal functions being admittedly absent in things which possess no 
Soul, their presence becomes a valid reason for establishing per 
differentiani the presence of a Soul wherever they be present. 
The treatment of the problem by Dharmaklrti is purely logical. 
He does not appeal to the Buddhist dogma of Soul denial. 2 But in 
logic he does not admit any « purely positive** or "purely negative » 
reason. He, for the sake of argument, admits that there are similar 
and dissimilar instances, objects possessing a Soul and objects not 
possessing it, and that this feature is present somewhere among 
living and unliving things. But the necessary connection of one class 
with the presence of the Soul and of the other class with its absence 
is not established. Both the second and the third rule of the canon 
are infringed, because, even admitting that the Soul exists somewhere, 
the presence of the reason in similar instances only and its necessary 
absence in all dissimilar instances are uncertain. Therefore the reason 
is uncertain. « Xeither can we affirm on such grounds, says he, the 
necessary connection of a Soul with a living body, nor can we 
deny it**. 3 

In connection with the theory of an Omniscient Absolute Being 
Dharmaklrti has added another fallacywhich is slightly distinguished 
from Dignaga’s reason Ao. 7. It is present in similar instances, but 

1 XB , p. 75.20; transl., p 208 ff. 

2 Sridhara quotes the argument of Dharmaklrti and rejects it, cp. N. kandali, 
p. 204.5, thus introducing into the \ aisesika system the kevala-vyatireki-hetu 
which Prasastapada ignores, cp. p. 201. 

3 NB. and KBT., p. 79.23; transl., p. 219. 
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its absence in dissimilar ones is uncertain. 1 In the preceding fallacy 
there was uncertainty regarding both the 2-d and the 3-d rule of the 
canon. In the present one the 2-d rule is not infringed, but the third 
contains a problem that cannot be solved. The formulation is the following 
one: «Some human being is non-omniscient, because he possesses the 
faculty of speech and other (attributes of a human being) ». The pre- 
sence of the faculty of speech in that human being is ascertained. The 
first rule is realized. The reason is not <> unreal ». Its presence in 
similar instances, i. e., in non-omniscient ordinary people, is also 
ascertained. The 2-d rule is thus realized. But its absence in the dissimi- 
lar instances, i. e., the absence of the faculty of speech in omniscient 
beings, remains for ever a problem, since an omniscient being is a 
metaphysical and translogical entity. We cannot with certainty main- 
tain that he does not exist altogether, because a negative judgment 
depends on experience. It is no use to deny a thing that never has 
been experienced. The denial will be void of any sense, as will be 
shown in the section on the negative judgment. Since the 3-d rule 
of the canon is thus infringed, the reason is uncertain. The origin of 
the example is probably due to the consideration that Absolute 
Reality, being something unutterable, the Omniscient Being will not 
express it in human language which is fitted to express only the 
general and vague notions constructed by imagination. 2 It coincides 
with the idea expressed by Dharmakirti in other works, 3 the idea 
namely that we can neither cognize nor express omniscience. The 
Omniscient Being just as the Absolute Truth or Ultimate Reality is 
unutterable because incognizable, and every predicate referred to it, 
whether positive or negative, will remain problematic and uncertain. 
The formulation of the example may be due to purely formal combi- 
nations of three notions in different arrangements. It is not impossible 
that this example, just as the foregoing one, contain a point against 
the Nayayika theory of a purely negative reason. Since all ordinary 
people are non-omniscient, the non-ordinary being must be omniscient. 
This deduction is rejected on the score that omniscience and speech 
are not contradictorily opposed. The presence of one of these attributes 
does not justify the conclusion denying the presence of the other. 4 


1 NB. and NBT., p. 66.16 ff.; transl., p. 184 ff. 

2 Cp. NK., p. 112.24 — upadeso... buddhadfnam sarrajnatva-abhdva-sddhanam. 

3 Cp. tlie concluding passage of Santa nan tara- si ddh i, p. 49 of my Russian 
translation. 

4 NB. and NBT., p. 71.1 ff.; transl., p. 198. 
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As stated above, these two new varieties of the <■ uncertain » fallacy 
introduced by Dharmakirti in replacement of Dignaga’s antinomical 
fallacy differ from the latter but very slightly. All such fallacies are 
concerned with metaphysical objects and are problematic for that 
very reason. They are not strictly logical, because they transfer us 
beyond the sphere of logic. 


§ 7. History. 
a) Manuals on Dialectics. 

Logic, the science of truth, in its beginning^ in India, is much more 
concerned about the classification of error than about an investigation 
of truth. » Manuals on the Respondent’s Failures » 1 2 were apparently in 
vogue at a date when the theory of the methods of right cognition 8 
was not yet elaborated. The Aphorisms of the Nyaya-school contain 
such a manual appended to them, which evidently was originally an 
independent treatise. 

When the Buddhists in the age of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
took up the study of Logic, they also composed such manuals which 
did not differ substantially from the one appended to the Xyaya- 
aphorisms. This manual contains an enumeration of 22 instances 
where the respondent committing a mistake deserves to be rebuked 
by his opponent and the contest is then declared lost for him by the 
presiding judge. The regular debate required the presence of a re- 
spondent, 3 a questioner or opponent 4 and an impartial judge 5 who was 
also entitled to pass remarks and put questions. The Manual on the Re- 
spondent’s Failures was evidently a manual for the judge, its composition 
the result of a long experience in the practice of the art of debating, 
which resulted in the establishment of a system of type-instances and 
laws regulating the debate. The shortcomings which can be really or 
intentionnally imputed to the respondent are the following ones — 

1) annihilation of one’s own thesis (by an unsuitable example), 

2) shifting to another thesis (during the same debate), 

3) a contradictory thesis, 


1 nigraha-sthdna-idstra. 

2 pram ana. 

piirrn-piikbin. 

i uttara-paksin — prati-paksin — pratidrandxin. 

5 madhyastliH — prdbiitka — sabhya. 
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4) abandoning one’s own thesis, 

5 — 6) changing the reason or the topic, 

7 — 10) a meaningless, unintelligible, incoherent or inopportune 
argument, 

11 — 12) insufficiency or redundancy in expression, 

13) repetition, 

14) silence, 

15) confession of ignorance, 

16) failing to understand (the question), 

17) stopping the debate under the pretext of going to attend 
another business when seeing that the defeat is inevitable, 

18) (indirect) admission of a charge, 

19 — 20) neglecting to rebuke the questioner when it is necessary 
or doing so when it is not necessary, 

21) not keeping faithfully to one’s own principles, 

22) fallacious logical reasons. 

The position of the last item is remarkable. It does not seem to 
be the principle shortcoming, but its fate has been to oust and 
supersede all the others. Moreover it is repeated in another place of 
the same Nyaya-aphorisms where in connection with the theory of 
the syllogism five varieties of a fallacious logical reasons are estab- 
lished. 1 This is an indirect proof of the hybrid origin of the treatise 
known under the name of the Nyaya-aphorisms. Its composition 
evidently belongs to that period in the development of Indian logic 
when the importance of a clear theory of the syllogism begins to 
dawn. The earliest commentator Vatsyayana already characterizes 
syllogism as true logic, the tip-top of logical science. 2 The right 
application of the modus ponens and modus tollens, he says, is the 
characteristic feature of a first class scholar. 3 

Nevertheless the part devoted to inference and syllogism in the 
Nyaya-aphorisms is meagre as compared with the chapters on 
dialectical failures which, in compliance with tradition, are treated in 
detail. Vasubandhu, it seems, composed a manual on the Respondent’s 
Failures, but Dignaga resolved to drop the corresponding chapter 
altogether, on the score that it includes either such points which 
must be formulated in a refutative syllogism or quite irrelevant 


i NS., I. 2. 4. 

* paramo nyayah, NBh., p. 5. 5. 

3 paiylita-rupa, ibid., p. 43. 7. 
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matter which does not belong to the province of logic at all. 1 The 
chapter disappears completely in post-Dignagan logic. 

Just as this chapter, or separate manual, on the Failures of the 
Respondent, the early litterature possessed manuals, or chapters, on 
the Failures of the Opponent called Wrong Refutations, or Refutations 
having the semblance of refutation without the reality. Such refu- 
tations are mostly counter-arguments founded on false analogy. E. g., 
when the respondent asserts that « sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the effect of some effort, like a jar», the opponent meets him by the 
counter-argument « sound is eternal, because it is not a body of limited 
dimensions, like illimited Space. Whatsoever is not a body of limited di- 
mensions must be eternal, etc.» The Nyaya-aphorisms contain a separate 
chapter enumerating 24 varieties of such Sophistical Refutations. 
Vasubandhu likewise composed a manual on them in which he 
reduced their number. Dignaga has not dropped this chapter altoge- 
ther, but he has made a further reduction of type-instances to 
14 varieties. He nevertheless does not attach much importance to this 
subject and says that the varieties of such wrong refutations are in- 
finite, 2 they cannot be digested in any classes. Post-Diguagan logic 
likewise drops this chapter altogether. Wrong refutations are wrong 
syllogisms and are nothing but logical fallacies of which an exhaustive 
system has been established by Dignaga. 

Ambiguous speech, this most prolific source of fallacies and sophisms, 
is not mentioned neither among the Failures of the Respondent, nor 
among the methods of wrong Refutation. It is relegated to another 
chapter where the different types of debate are considered. Three 
sources of ambiguity are here mentioned. Homonymia 3 or equivocal 
words, Amphibolia or equivocal propositions 4 and metaphors. 5 6 Ambiguous 
speech is used by a dishonest agressor who aims at being victorious 
at all cost. 

The debate was in India, just as in Ancient Greece, either didactic 
and peirastic,® or dialectical and sophistic. 7 In a bona fide debate 
between two honest debators or between a teacher and a pupil, in 


1 Cp. N. mukha, transl., p. 71. 

2 N. mukha, transl., p. 71. 

3 vdk-chala. 

* samanya-chala. 

6 upacara-chala. 

6 xdda. 

7 jalpa-vitatule. 
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the presence of impartial judges, a thesis and a contra-thesis must be 
defended only by honest means, by facts and hypotheses . 1 But in a 
dialectical or sophistic debate the opponent eager for victory at all 
cost does not care for truth at all and has recourse to ambiguous 
speech, false refutations and false accusations 2 with the only object 
of imposing upon the audience and attaining victory. Ambiguity, 
sophistical accusations and sophistical refutations were also allowed 
to the bona fide debators, but not as a principle method of proof. 
If he had succeeded in establishing his own thesis by facts and sound 
hypotheses, but was nevertheless assailed by dishonest agressors, he was 
allowed to answer in the same spirit; not indeed in order to prove 
what has already been established in a normal way, but to protect 
truth against agression and to exhibit the inanity of the latter. Just 
as seeds are protected from birds by a layer of thorny twigs, just so 
is the honest debator allowed to use the thorny arguments of sophistry 
in order to dispel the semblance of victory on the part of an unscru- 
pulous sophist. 

b) The refutative syllogism of the Madhyamikas. 

Thus the dialectic debate which Dignaga found current in India 
allowed the use of ambiguity, unreal accusations and unreal refutations, 
albeit not for the filial and peremptory establishment of truth, but 
for its test and defense against sophistic agressors. The dialectic 
procedure is from its beginning intrinsically contentious. It is permis- 
sible to make use of sophistry against the Sophist. There are however 
two different kinds of sophistical debate. Their common feature is 
ultimate disregard for logic and eagerness to gain victory at all cost. 
But in doing so the one sophist proposes to defend a real thesis while 
defending a semblance of it by dishonest means. The other proposes 
openly not to defend any real thesis at all, he simply undertakes it to 
destroy whatever argument be advanced against him. He is honest in 
a way, because he does not believe in logic altogether. Sophistry then 
ceases to be sophistry, because its most characteristic feature, disho- 
nesty of purpose and of expedients, is absent. The object of a dialectical 
discussion is to convict an opponent of inconsistency. The assailant 
has gained his point if he can reduse the defendant to the necessity 
of contradicting h.mself. This according to a class of philosophers 


l pramana-tarlyi . 

8 cha]a-jati-m(jralirtsthana. 
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can always be done. The human mind is always in contradiction 
with itself, it is intrinsically dialectical. If a realistic philosopher who 
believes in congruence of logic with objective reality resorts to this 
kind of negative procedure, he is untrue to himself, his method is 
dishonest cavil. But for Buddhists reality is something quite different 
from logic. For a certain class of Buddhists truth consists in the nega- 
tion of logic. Truth according to the conviction of these men will 
emerge from the destruction of all logic. This truth is the world of 
the mystic. It is cognized by the logical Method of Residues , 1 as a 
residue from the destruction of logic, it is translogical. The school of 
the Madhyamikas identified itself with this method. Candrakirti 
delivers himself in the following way 2 — 

«It is indeed a general rule that the opponent should beat length 
induced to agree with that very line of argument which the respondent 
himself has set forth in order to prove his thesis. But (the case of 
the Madhyamika is quite different). He does not vindicate any 
assertion in order to convince his opponent. He has no bona fide 
reasons and examples (of which he himself is convinced). He sets forth 
a (contra)-thesis of his own, and undertakes to prove it only so far 
it runs parallel and destroys the argument of his opponent. He thus 
brings assertions that cannot be proved. He is in conflict even with 
himself. He certainly cannot convince his opponent (of this imagined 
thesis). But can there be a more eloquent refutation of an opponent 
than the proof that he is not capable of establishing his own thesis? 
Is there really any necessity to produce any further argument ?» 

Ever)' syllogism according to this school 3 is a fallacy, because it 
entails a contradictory syllogism, called « entailed inference, or counter- 
syllogism » 4 of the same force. The school received from this feature 
its second name as a school of the counter-syllogism ( Prasangika ). 

Buddhist Monism was thus established in the school of the Extreme 
Relativists (Madhyamika-Prasangika) not on logical grounds, but on 
a wholesale destruction of all logic. However this utter disregard for 
logic soon gave way to another attitude in the same school. A new 
branch of it was founded by Bhavya, (Bhava-viveka), who 


1 pdriSesyat, cp. Tatp., p. 226. 

* Cp. my Nirvana, p. 95. 

3 As mentioned above, p. 29, the later YedSntins have made this method 
their own. Sriharsa bluntly calls himself a vaitan<Jika and says that the 
Madhyamika method cannot be upset by logit. 

* prasanga-anumana. 
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maintained that it was impossible to escape from logical methods 
altogether. Even if you intend to establish that all syllogisms are 
fallacies you must do it by a sound argument thrown into the form of 
a correct syllogism . 1 In distinction from the school of the Counter- 
syllogism the new school was called a school of the Independent 
Syllogism . 2 Asanga was the first to introduce dialectic and logic 
among the subjects studied by a Bodhisattva, without forsaking the 
principles of Monism , 3 and Vasubandhu followed by taking up the 
study of dialectic according to the Nvaya system. He thus initiated 
that reform which was brought to its full development by Dignaga 
and Dharmakirti. 

What the system of logical fallacies established by Vasubandhu 
has been, we do not know precisely. But since the canon of syllogistic 
rules has been established by him, and since Dignaga’s system of 
fallacies is established in strict correspondence with this canon, and 
since we already find the main items of this system in the Vaisesika 
school, we may presume that Yasubandhu’s system was probably 
either the same or slightly different from the one of Dignaga. 

Dignaga’s system influenced the teaching of the Vaisesika 
and the Nyiiya schools and we will now proceed to examine 
that influence on their doctrine of logical fallacies. 

c) The Vaisesika system influenced by the Buddhists. 

The Aphorisms of Kanada do not concern themselves about the 
rules of debate and dialectic. But they contain a definition of infer- 
ence , 4 an enumeration of relations upon which inference is founded 5 
and the statement that the connection of the Logical Reason (with 
the Subject and Logical Consequence) must be « well known », i. e. 
definitely established . 6 If it is not definitely established, it is a non- 
reason , 7 or a Logical Fallacy. Fallacious reasons, they then procede 
to state, are « either unreal or uncertain ». 8 What the precise implica- 
tions of these terms were at the time of Kanada we are not able to 

1 svatantra-anumana. 

8 smtantrika. 

3 Cp. Obermiller’s translation of the U ttaratan traof Mai trey a-Asanga. 

* VS., IX. 1. 1. 

s Ibid. 

6 Ibid., in. 1. 13. 

1 1bid., III. I. 14. 

s Ibid., m. 1. 15. 
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tell, since there is no old commentary available, but we can guess 
with great probability from their names that these fallacies corres- 
ponded to the two main classes of Dignaga, the Unreal and the 
Uncertain one. In this point, as well as in some others, the Vaise- 
sika s, notwithstanding their realism, seem to have been the precursors 
of the Buddhist reform . 1 Whether this or some other reasons encou- 
raged Prasastapada to read into the text of Kanada the full blown 
syllogistic theory of Dignaga without, of course, its epistemological 
foundation it is difficult for us to decide . 2 He begins by enunciating the 
exact Buddhist canon of the three syllogistic rules and by stating 
that the violation of one of these rules, or of a pair of them, produces 
a » non-reason ii which will be either uureal or uncertain or contrary. 
He bluntly asserts that this doctrine belongs to Kasyapa, i. e., to 
Kapada himself, although nothing but the double division of fallacies 
(in unreal and uncertain) can be detected in them as partly similar 


1 The VS., II. 2. 22 contains moreover a definition of an uncertain reason which 
in its substance coincides with Dignaga’s definition of uncertainty as presence 
both in the similar (tulya-jatiya) and dissimilar ( arthanUira-bhuta ) instances. 
Prasastapada, p. 239. 14, mentions this sutra in connection with the varieties 
of fallacies. 

2 The dependence of Prasastapada upon Dignaga has been established in 
my paper Rapports entre la theorie bouddhique de la connaissance 
et l’enseignement des antres ecoles de philosophie de l’Inde (Museon, 
V, p. 129. If). He has borrowed from Dianaga 1) the division of anumuna in 
svartha and parariha, 2) the trirupa-linga, 3) the 4 inadmissible theses, 4) the 
fallacious examples, 5) the three classes of fallacies which he rearranged in four 
classes by adding the hybiid class of anadhyavasita. — Prof. H N. Randle (Ind. 
Logic, p. 31) ascribes to me an opinion which I have never expressed, at least in 
the form in which he puts it, viz., «that Dignaga’s logic is derived through Vasu- 
bandhu from Prasastapada ». Neither have lever assumed that « there was no deve- 
lopment in the Vaisesika school between the Sutra and Prasastapada ». We now 
know that the trairupya theory was already contained in Vasubandhu’s works. 
It is true, I have pointed to some suspicious similarities between Vasubandhu and 
Prasastapada, as well as to some affinities between Budhhists, especially of the 
Vatsiputiiya school and the Vaisegikas. We cannot here deny the possibility 
of mutual influencing and borrowing at an early dote. But the developed trairupya 
theory is esentially Buddhistic. Its aim is the establishment of necessary insepa- 
rable connection, which the Realists deny. The relation of logical necessity 
(niicaya) to transcendental reality (paramdrtha-snt) is involved. This was perfectly 
understood by the Realists. Vacaspati, NVTT., p. 127, introduces the Buddhist 
theory by quoting Dignaga who says that u logic (anumdna-nnumeya-bhdxu\ 
is apart from reality ( na sad-asad' apeksate)». That is also the reason why Uddyo- 
takara attacks trairupya so vehemently. He hardly would have displayed so much 
animosity against a Vaisesika or a Sankhya theory. 
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to the Buddhist scheme. 1 He then supplements this double division by 
two other classes which correspond to Dignaga’s « contrary » and 
« antinomic » fallacies. In order to ascribe this innovation likewise to 
Kanada he performs a surgical operation 2 in the text of the apho- 
risms and artificially constructs in them four classes instead of the 
two which are actually to be found. He thus adds to the unreal and 
uncertain reason the contrary one and the «null and void» reason. 
The » contrary » reason is an inverted reason, it proves the contradic- 
torily opposed fact with respect to the fact it was intended to establish. 
It is a fallacy at its maximum, e. g., «< this is a horse, because it has 
horns » instead of « this is not a horse, because it has horns ». The 
«null and void" reason is of a hybrid descent. It includes, first of all, 
Dignaga’s » over-narrow » fallacy, the fallacy of the type «sound is 
non-eternal (or eternal), because it is audible ». This reason, we have 
seen, occupies in Dignaga’s table the central position (No. 5) as the 
limit or the null point of deductive force. 3 With this poorest shape 
of all reasons Prasastapada identifies the antinomical reason which 
Dignaga refers to the «uncertain» class. 4 « There are some philo- 
sophers, says Prasastapada, 5 (and Dignaga is evidently aimed at), 
who maintain that when two reasons (of equal strength) contradict 


1 It is striking that Prasasta after having perverted sutras III. 1. 14 — 15 justi- 
fies himself in saying, p. 204, that thus the Sutrakara will have the same system of 
fallacies as Kasyapa let ad eva aha). But he does not care at all to connect the trai- 
rupya with some sutra. The position is such that the trairupya is derived entirely 
from Kasyapa, but his system of fallacies can be found also in the sutras, if an 
alteration is introduced. Who is this mysterious Kasyapa? Alter all is it not Dig- 
naga or Vasubandhu? 

2 This operation which is very much in vogue among grammarians is techni- 
cally called yoga-vibhdga ■, it consists in artificially either uniting two sutras into 
one or dividing one into two and thus creating a new sense. By uniting VS., III. 1.14 
with the following sutra the sense is created that the anapadeSa (= ahetu) is 
either aprasiddha or asan or sandigdhct, cp. Prasast., p. 204. 26. By interpreting 
aprasiddha as meaning viruddha we have Dignaga’s threefold division. But 
p. 238. 9 ff. Prasasta adds a fourth class which includes Dignaga’s asddhdrana 
and viruddha-avyabhicari and is called by him anadhyaiasita. This term we can 
translate as «null and void a, siuce adhyavasdya means judgment, anadhyamsitn 
is « non-judging ». Cp. on this point Jacobi, Ind. Logik, p. 481, Keith; Ind. Logic, 
p. 133, 139; Faddegon, Vaise§. syst., p. 302. 

3 On the reasons which compelled Dignaga to include it cp. Ny aya-mnkha, 
transl., p. 33. 

4 Ibid., pp. 31, 35, 60. 

5 p. 239. 
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one another, doubt arises and the reason is uncertain. But we will 
prove that such a reason is "null and void ", 1 just as the •• over-narrow » 2 
reason. Prasastapada apparently thinks that when two reasons are 
mutually destructive, they may be reasons if considered singly , 3 but 
they are « non-reasons » if they combine in one subject, since their 
combination is found in the subject only. There are neither similar nor 
dissimilar instances where this combination could be met with . 4 This 
forcible and artificial interpretation Prasastapada puts in an apho- 
rism of Kanada which has nothing to do with it. The domain 
assigned by Dignaga to antinomical reasoning are metaphysical and 
religious problems. They are translogical and always uncertain. Both 
contradictory reasons have equal strength, a decision is impossible. 
But for Prasastapada contrary to religion means contrary to truth. 
He therefore divides Dignaga’s antinomical reason in two halves. 
The one he refers to the « contrary*) class and the other to the "null 
and void" class. In the domain of religion an argument contradicting 
an established dogma is a fallacy. It is repudiated and referred to the 
«contrary» class, the class containing fallacy at its maximum. But in 
profane metaphysics when two conflicting arguments have equal 
strength they nullify the reasoning and must be referred, together 
with the «over-narroW" class, to the "null and void» variety . 5 


1 anadhyavasita. 

2 qsadharana. 

3 The real ground why these two disparate reasons are thrown into the same 
bag in order to form a class of hybrid descent may, however, be another one, cp. 
the second note below. 

4 YS., III. 1. 14, cp. Prasastap., p. 239. 13. 

3 It is clear from Nyaya-mukha, transl., pp. 31—34, that some opponents 
of Dignaga excluded the asddhdrana (which is in the Wheel) and the viruddha- 
avyabhiearin (which is not in the Wheel, or mast occupy in it simultaneously the 
positions Nos. 2 and 4) from the number of six anaikantika’s, thus reducing their 
number to four items situated at the four corners of the table (Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 9). 
They thus threw the asadharana and the viruddha-avydbhicarin into the same 
bag as «non-reasons», as not even inconclusive reasons. This is exactly what 
Prasastapada is doing in referring them both to the onull and void" ( anadhy - 
avasita ) class. Does that mean that Dignaga in this passage combats Prasas- 
tapada or some of his predecessors? In the first case the passage would be a 
confirmation of Faddegon’s and my hypothesis that both these authors were 
contemporaries, cp. the Nacht rag to the German transl of my Erkenntniss- 
theorie u. Logik (Mttnchen, 1920). Tucci (Buddhist Logic before Dignaga, 
p. 483) thinks that Prasastapada borrowed from some predecessorof Dignaga, 
but he seems to have changed his opinion, cp. Njava-mukha, transl., p. 31, 58. 
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Thus Prasastapada, the second legislator of the Yaisesika 
system, has transformed its logic by trying to imbibe in it some 
principles of Dignaga’s formal logic. As fallacies he borrowed 1) the 
four fallacious theses, and 2) the threefold scheme of fallacious reasons, 
which he however remodeled into a fourfold division. In the unified 
Nyava-Vaisesika system, we shall see, the fallacious theses have 
been dropped, and the system of fallacious reasons changed into a 
five-fold division. 

The following table illustrates the influence of Dignaga upon Pra- 
sastapada and the influence of the latter upon Bhasarvajna. 


Table showing the influence of Dignaga on the Vaisesika system 

of Fallacies. 


VaiS. Sutra 

Dignaga 

PraSastapada 

Bhasarvajna 

1. asat 

1 1. asiddha 

1. asiddha 

1. asiddha 

2. sandigdha 

2. auaikantika 

Unci asadharana 
and viruddha- 
avyabhicarin) 

2 sandigdha 
(exit, asiidharana 
uml viruddha- 
avyabhicarin) 

2. anaikantika 

I (excl. asadhar. and 
! vir.-avyabhic.) 

| 


3. yiruddha 

3. viruddba 

3. viruddba 



4. anadbyavasita 
(— asadharana 
viruddha-avyabbi- 
carin) 

4. anadhvavasita 
(= asadharana) 




'5. sat-pratipak.?a 
(= viruddha-avya- 
bhicarin) 


4. pak^abhasa 

3. pak?abbasa 

6. badhita(=paksli- 
bhasa) 


d) The Nyaya system influenced by Dignaga. 

The attitude of the Nyaya school towards the Buddhists is quite 
different from the attitude of the Vaisesikas. In substance both 


The union of such disparate items as the asadharana and the viruddha-avyabhi- 
cdrin would hardly be comprehensible if it were not preceded by the polemics 
alluded to in Ny a'ya-mukha. p. 31 ff. 
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these realistic schools are doing the same thing, they borrow without 
acknowledging. But the Vaisesikas are reticent and polite, the 
Naiyayikas, on the contrary, are clamorous and abusive. Uddyota- 
kara rejects Dignaga’s theory of the Three Aspects of the Logical Mark. 
He vehemently assails its phrasing as well as its substance. He says 
the theory looks as if it were formulated by a fool. According to him 
the logical mark is not at all bound to have always three aspects. 
Some valid conclusions can be drawn from positive examples alone, 
the negative being absent. Other conclusions need only negative 
examples, the positive being lacking. This means supplementing 
Dignaga’s reason which always has examples positive and negative 
(it always has them because both sides mutually imply one another), 
by two other classes, the one with merely positive examples, the other 
with merely negative ones. Indeed Uddyotakara is the originator 
of the Nayayika division of logical reasons in purely positive, purely 
negative and hybrid, positive-negative. His vehement assault thus 
results in a tacit acceptance of Dignaga’s scheme with the addition 
of the purely-positive and purely-negative reasons. 

However when the author of the Uddyota faces the problem of 
logical fallacies, he again makes a show of rejecting Dignaga’s prin- 
ciple of classification, but in reality he surreptitiously and with addi- 
tions introduces it into his own system . 1 

Vatsyayana comments upon a fivefold division of fallacious rea- 
sons established in the aphorisms of Gotaina — the uncertain , 2 the 


1 To the 9 positions of Dignaga among similars and dissimilars, Uddyota- 
kara adds 1) five positions with no dissimilars at all, 2) three positions with no simi- 
lars at all, 3) one position where both the similars and the dissimilars are absent, 
since the subject embraces the sum-total of existing things (as in the pattern sartnm- 
anityam lcrtalcatvdt, the subject embraces everything existing, there neither are simi- 
lars nor dissimilars). This makes together 16 varieties of concomitance. Multiplying 
it by three varieties of the minor premise (in subject wholly, in subject partly, in 
subject absence) we shall have 48 varieties. Now in every one of these 48 varieties 
the reason can be either true ( siddha ) or untrue (asiddha), either relevant (samartha) 
or irrelevant (asamartha). By taking from the 48 varieties the first two sets of 
16 varieties and by multiplying them by 4 we shall arrive at the number of 
64 -+-64 = 128, and adding to them the 48 original varieties with unqualified 
reasons, we shall get the number 176. But that is only the beginning of the play. 
By introducing further differentiations we arrive at the final number of 2032 rea- 
sons. 

2 savyabhicdra, NS., I. 2. 5, is by the meaning of its name and by its substance 
the same as einaikaiitika. It is a fallacy of concomitance {vyaptir net bfmvatiy 
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contrary, 1 the unproved, 2 the undecided 3 and the mis- timed. 4 From 
these five items the first two evidently correspond to the uncertain 
and contrary classes of Dignaga. But the three remaining ones, in 
the interpretation given them by Vatsyayana, overlap the whole 
field of fallacies, since every fallacy is more or less unproved, unde- 
cided and mis-timed. Uddyotakara asks, whatfor is the fivefold 
division introduced, and answers that the aim is to give an exhaustive 
classification of logical fallacies. « But how many are the varieties of 
reasons false and right which are current (among human kind)? » he 
continues to ask, and gives the following answer, « The varieties which 
are conditioned by circumstances of time, individual character and 
(every kind of) object are infinite; but the varieties of right and wrong 
reasons in their connection with the deduced facts (i. e., the varieties 
of the purely logical connection of reason and consequence), when 
systematized, are generally speaking one hundred and seventy six». 
And even when the computation of new varieties produced by new 
qualifications be continued we will easily arrive at the number of 
2032 varieties of possible reasons, says Uddyotakara. 5 

Now what is the aim of this ridiculous exaggeration? Uddyotakara 
well knows that every sound principle can be reduced ad absurdum 
by exaggeration. His aim is to overdo Dignaga and to bluff the 


1 viruddha, NS., I. 2. 6, is the reason contradicting one’s own principles. It 
corresponds to the istavighatakrt of Dignaga, it is a special case of the viruddha 
as stated by Dharmaklrti, cp. NB., p. 7S, 10; transl., p. 203. 

2 sadhya-sama, NS., I. 2. 8, is, according to Gotania and Vatsyayana, petitio 
principii. But U. converts it into Dignaga’s asiddha, since it includes according 
to him the dSraya-asiddha. According to Dignaga, Gotama’s sutra refers to an 
inference where the example does not differ from the probandum (Tatp., p. 238. 27), 
but U. objects and converts it into the threefold asiddha-asraya, prajhapaniya 
{— sadhya) asiddha and anyatha-siddha. In later Nyaya it roughly corresponds to 
Dignaga’s asiddha. 

3 prakarana-sama, NS., I. 2. 7, is easily converted in the sal-pratipaksa . 
« counterbalanced » or « antinomic » reason. 

* kalutyaya-apadista, NS., I. 2. 9; its meaning was very differently under- 
stood at Vatsyayana’s time (cp. p. 54. 11). V HcuspatimiSra explained that « mis- 
timed)! means a reason which is not even worthly of being considered, since it is 
beyond nthe moment when it could be affecting our inquisitiveness)) (sanisaya-kdlam 
atipatitah). It is thus identified with the inadmissible theses of Dignaga and 
includes the same varieties in later unified Nyay a-Vai sesika. 

5 Cp. upon the system of Uddyotakara the very interesting remarks of Prof. 
S. Stasiak w his article ((Fallacies and their Classification according to the Early 
Hindu Logicians!) in Kocznik Orientalistyczny, t. VI, p. 191 ff. 
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naive reader by an exhibition of extraordinary cleverness. Dignaga 
lias established according to a mathematical principle 9 positions of 
the reason. «\Yell nigh, I will establish mathematically 2032 positions!') 
But he confesses that this number is unimportant, it is a mere modifica- 
tion of the fundamental number. Important is, on the contrary, the 
principle that the purely logical fallacies must exist in a fixed number 
and are capable of being arranged in a systematical table. This funda- 
mental idea is borrowed by Uddyotakara from Dignaga and the 
figure of 1 76 or 2032 is nothing but an artificial derivative and amplified, 
bluffing form of Diguaga’s 9 items. Uddyotakara admits 1) that 
a purely logical fallacy is produced by the overlapping of the middle 
term in the forbidden domain of dissimilar instances; when the over- 
lapping is complete, the reason becomes contrary ; 2) that the possible 
positions of the middle term regarding the instances similar and 
dissimilar can be mathematically computed, and 3) that the number of 
fallacies thus arrived at must agree with the number of syllogistic 
rules determining the position of the reason between these similar 
and dissimilar instances. In the Buddhist system the rules are three 
and the classes of fallacies also three. Uddyotakara was not free to 
change the number of five classes of fallacies, since this number was 
consecrated by the authority of Gotama and Vatsyaya na, but he 
changed completely their interpretation and constructed in accordance 
with this new interpretation the number of five rules instead of three. 
The proportion between the number of injunctions and the number 
of prohibitions was thus saved. The five rules are the following ones: 

1) presence in the subject, 

2) presence in similar instances, 

3) absence from dissimilar instances, 

4) being non-antinomic, 

5) being not repudiated (from the start). 

The first three rules coincide with the Buddhist canon, the fourth 
is constructed in accordance with Dignaga’s « antinomical » reason 
and the fifth replaces his fallacious theses, which are dropped as 
theses, but introduced as reasons, according to the new principle that 
every fallacy is a fallacy of the reason. The corresponding five classes 
of fallacious reasons are 1) the uncertain, corresponding to Dignaga’s 
uncertain, 2) the contrary corresponding to Dignaga’s contrary, 
3) the unreal corresponding to Dignaga’s unreal, 4) the antinomical 
corresponding to the same of Dignaga, 5) the « repudiated" corre- 
sponding to the four impossible theses of Dignaga. 
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The following table illustrates the development of the system of 
Fallacies in the Nyaya school. It will be noticed that the borrowings 
of Bhasarvajfia presuppose the borrowings of Prasastapada. 


Table showing the influence of Dignaga on the Nyaya system 

of Fallacies. 


Nyaya Sutra 
and Bhasya 

Dignaga 

Uddyotalcara 

Bhasarvajna 

GangeSa 

1. savyabhicara 

1. anaikantika 

1. savyabhicara 

1. anaikantika 

1. savyabhicara 

2. viruddha 

2. viruddha 

2. viruddha 

2. viruddha 

2. viruddha 

3. prakarana- 
sama 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. sadhya-sama 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. kalatita 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3. asiddha 

4. asadharana 
(included in 
anaikantika) 

3-aadhya-sama 
(= asiddha) 

3. asiddha 

4. anadhyavasi- 
ta (cp. Prasa- 
stapada) 

3. sadhya-sama 
(= asiddha) 


5. viruddha- 
avyabhicarin 
(included in 
anailfflfitika) 

4. prakarana- 
sama 

5.sat-pratipaksa 

4. sat-pratipak?a 


6. pak$3bhiUa 

6. kalatita 

6. badhita 

5. badhita 


§ 8. European Parallels. 

There is perhaps no other chapter of European Logic in which 
such helpless confusion reigns as the chapter on Logical Fallacies. 
The opinion of the majority of modem authors seems to be that truth 
may have its norms, but not error. The sources and kinds of error, 
according to 'them, are infinite as life itself and cannot be digested 
into any coherent system. They therefore resolved to drop the chapter 
on Logical Fallacies altogether. Neither Sigwart, nor B. Erdmann, nor 
Schuppe, nor Wundt, nor Bradley, nor Bosanquet etc. devote any 
consideration to this capital problem. The Aristotelian classification 
survives in some modern works. Its principle has been pronounced 

QtobArkiblVv T 
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illogical and new arrangements have been proposed, nevertheless hio 
enumeration has not been materially increased . 1 * 3 Archbishop Whately 
who has done his best to improve it by an arrangement more logical, 
is led to confess that «it must be often a matter of doubt, or rather 
of arbitrary choice, not only to which genus each kind of fallacy 
should be referred, but even to which kind to refer any individual 
fallacy ». Nay Aristotle himself, after having distinguished and classi- 
fied Fallacies under thirteen distinct heads, proceeds to show that they 
are all reducible to one of them, the Ignoratio Elenchi — the mis- 
conception or neglect of the conditions of a good Elenchus. The 
Elenchus is nothing but a counter-syllogism advanced against some 
given proposition.® Every fallacy, whatever it be, transgresses or fails 
to satisfy the canons or conditions which go to constitute a valid 
Elenchus, or a valid Syllogism. The raids of a valid counter-syllogism 
are just the same as the rules of a valid syllogism. The natural conse- 
quence of that confession would have been to admit that there must 
be just as many kinds of fallacies as there are kinds of rules. This is, 
we have seen, the Indian view. Since the attention is here directed 
not to the propositions, but to the three terms and, most of all, to 
the middle term or Reason, a logical fallacy is defined as the vio- 
lation either of one of the three rules of the Logical 
Reason singly, or of a pair of them together. All other fallacies 
which are not infringements of some rule of the syllogistic canon 
may be infinite, they are not logical fallacies in the strict sense of 
the word. Dharmottara indeed in dealing with each of the rules of 
the canon takes care to indicate the corresponding errors which are 
excluded by it . 8 In introducing the chapter on Logical Fallacies he 
says , 4 «If someone wishes to formulate in speech (a case under the 
canon of the rules of Syllogism, i. e.,) the Three Aspects of the Logical 
Reason, he should do it with precision, and precision is attained when 
the negative counterpart (of every rule) is likewise stated. When we 
know what is to be excluded, we then have a better knowledge of 
what is to be accepted*). Syllogism is the verbal expression of a fact 
under the three rules of the Logical Reason. If one of the rules singly 
or two of them conjointly are violated, we shall have a logical fallacy. 


1 Bain, op. cit., L 278. 

* Grote, op. cit., p. 390. 

3 NBT., p. 19.6, 19.8, 19.10 etc.; transl., p. 53, 54 etc. 

* NBT., p. 61. 18 ff.; transl., p. 171. 
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«A fallacy is what has the semblance of a syllogism », without having 
the reality. «It is a fault consisting in some of the three rules being 
infringed ». 

That Aristotle has failed to keep to this simple and evident view 
is easily explained by his aim. His treatise, which is sometimes repre- 
sented as an investigation of logical fallacies, is really devoted to the 
•detection and proper refutation of sophisms. A sophism is rarely 
founded on a fallacy of reasoning. Its sources are multifarious. They 
may be logical, but they also may be psychological or linguistic. 
Aristotle’s treatise on Sophisms corresponds to the Indian treatises 
on the « Failures of the Opponent*) 1 and on the « Failures of the 
Respondent** in which the logical fallacies, or the fallacies of the 
Reason, are mentioned only as a part, and a comparatively small part, 
of all possible failures. 2 

The title of Aristotle’s treatise is Sophistical Refutations. The 
sophistical refutation is the counterpart of the Socratic Elenchus 
which consists in putting questions to a respondent for the sake of 
eliciting truth. A sophistical refutation, on the contrary, consists in 
questioning for the sake of producing confusion. It is <>a delusive 
semblance of refutation which imposes on ordinary men and induces 
them to accept it as real». 3 This corresponds exactly to the Sanscrit 
term jati explained as dusana-abhasa, semblance of refutation. We 
have seen that 24 varieties of such refutations are enumerated in 
the Aphorisms of Nyaya and 14 have been admitted by Dignaga. 
The exact coincidence, however, is only in the title. The Indiana appa- 
rent refutation*) really represents an Elenchus, i. e., a counter- 
syllogism. A fallacious counter-syllogism is a syllogism founded on 
a false analogy, it corresponds to the Ignoratio Elenchi in its narrow 
sense. But Aristotle’s linguistic fallacies, Fallacia in Eictione, corres- 
pond to the Indian category called chala, i. e., ambiguous speech. 
They are treated quite separately, as fallacies founded on ambiguity. 
That all the 6 kinds of such fallacies enumerated by Aristotle are not 
logical fallacies, is clearly seen from the fact that they disappear as 
fallacies, as soon as you attempt to translate them into a foreign lan- 
guage. They are in the opinion of Aristotle himself linguistic, founded 
in Eictione. The remaining 7 varieties are characterized by him as 


1 jdti-Sdstra. 

* nigraha-shana-sastra. 

8 Grote, op. cit., p. 376. 
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non-linguistic, extra Diction e, but only three of them are logical in 
the strict sense of the term , 1 the rest are psychological or material. 

Archbishop Whately divides Fallacies into Logical and Non- 
Logical. But, strangely enough, his logical class includes, under the 
title of semi-logical, all Aristotelian linguistic fallacies, such as Equivo- 
cation, Amphibolia, etc. As to his non-logical kinds it is clear from 
the title that they are not logical. Whately refers to it all cases of 
begging the conclusion ( petitio principii ) and of shirking the question 
( ignoratio elenchi). These are indeed not logical fallacies, i. e., they are 
not failures in the position of the middle term in regard of the major 
and in regard of the minor. They are failures to have three clearly 
determined terms. In the petitio principii there is no major term at all, 
since it reciprocates with the middle. In the ignoratio elenchi the middle 
term is not fixed. 

There is however some seed of truth in Whately’s division, if we 
understand it as meaning that the fallacies may be divided into two 
main classes, the uncertain and the unreal. The first alone will be 
strictly logical and refer to failures in the major premise. The second 
will be material or semi-logical, and will refer to the failures against 
the minor premise. It is nearly the same principle as appears in the 
Vaise§ika sutras 2 * and is the foundation of Dignaga’s system. It has 
the great merit of drawing a hard and fast line between the natural 
mistakes of the human mind and the purposeful cavil of the sophist. 
There was apparently some similarity in conditions which prevailed in 
ancient Greece and in ancient India in so far they engendered in both 
countries the prosperity of the professional debater. In both countries 
public debating was very much in vogue and this feature of public 
life has produced a class of professional debaters who for pecuniary 
profit 8 exploited the natural liability of the human mind to be bluffed 
by unscrupulous sophistry. The human mind, says Vacaspatimisra , 4 
has a natural bias for truth. But, at the same time, error is rampant 5 * 
in it. When sham learning® seeks to inculcate sophisms 7 for the sake 


1 FaUacia Accidentis, FaUacia Consequentis, FaUacia a ditto secundum quid 
ad dictum simplicity. 

* VS., III. 1.15 — Man sandigdhai ca. 

* NV., p. 15. 2 — labha-pujd-lchydti-lama. 

4 NK., p. 151.15 — buddher bhutartha-paksapdtah. 

5 NV., 21. 21 — purusa-dharma eva bhrdntir iti = errart est humanum. 

* pandita-vyaHjana, NVTT., p. 29. 7. 

I tirtha-pratirupakah pravadah, NV., p. 16. 2. 
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of profit, of honours or fame, logic is doomed, says Uddyotakara . 1 
The honest debate should be didactic . 8 It must not be sophistic and 
contentious . 8 It must continue until the respondent be convinced . 4 
A logical fallacy under these conditions is not an intentional sophism, 
it is the natural counterpart of logical truth . 5 We must therefore 
distinguish real logical fallacies which are incidental on the human 
intellect from mere traps laid down by Sophists and litigans. Aristotle’s 
main object is to expose the Sophist. Therefore the true logical fallacies 
occupy a very small part in his enumeration. 

Since the European logic has not succeeded to free itself in this 
respect from the Aristotelian ban, it has failed to establish a strictly 
logical system of Fallacies. 

We have seen, that Dignaga, on the contrary, has established 
his system of Logical Fallacies in strict conformity with his canon of 
syllogistic rules and thus clearly distinguishes them from all sophisms 
founded on ambiguous speech and psychological shortcomings. 

D harmakir ti made a further step in the same direction. He objected, 
we have seen, to the Dignagan Antinomical Fallacy, because in 
his opinion such a fallacy is impossible in the natural run of logical 
thought . 6 Thought may deviate from the right path regulated by the 
canon of rules, but it cannot do both, deviate and non deviate, so as 
to be right and wrong simultaneously. The argument of Dharmaklrti 
in this particular instance is highly instructive. It fully discloses his 
theory of syllogism or, which is the same, of the Reason. What indeed 
is a Reason? It is presence in subject wholly, presence in similars 
merely and absence in dissimilars always. These rules establish its 
necessary connections in two directions, towards the Subject and 
towards the Predicate. One rule singly or two of them conjointly can 
be unintentionally violated in the natural run of human thought, but 
not any of them can be at once violated and non-violated. What is 
syllogism according to its content? It is either an instance of Identity, 
or of Causation, or of Negation . 7 There is no other necessary and uni- 
versal connection. The human intellect can by a mistake misrepresent 


1 NV., p. 15. 2 — nyaya-viplavo’sau. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 18 — vadasya Sisyadi-visayatvat. 

* Ibid. — na Hsyddibhih saha apratibhadi-deiana karyd. 

4 yavad asau bodhito bhavati, ibid. 

5 pramdna-pratirupakatvad dhetv-dbhasandm avirodhah, ibid, 
e NB., lit 112 — 113; transl., p. 220 ff. 

7 Ibid., transl., p. 222. 
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the real connection, but it cannot in the natural run do both, 
represent it rightly and wrongly together. Therefore there can be no 
actually antinomical Fallacy. 

It remains for us to consider in detail the correspondence between 
the Aristotelian and the Indian classes of Fallacies. But at first we 
must consider those instances when a valid Aristotelian Syllogism 
would be viewed as a fallacy by Dignaga. E. g., the Syllogism 
« Socrates is poor, Socrates is wise, ergo some poor men are wise» 
would be a valid syllogism according to the third figure. There are 
three propositions, three terms, and the middle term is distributed in 
both premises. But for Dignaga the judgment «some poor men are 
wise» is not an inferential judgment at all. All that it could be is an 
perceptual judgment, a judgment of observation. For what is inference? 
It is a fact of necessary and universal dependence of one term upon 
the other and the necessary compresence of both these terms conjointly 
upon a place. Now, if the syllogism had the following form « Whosoever 
is wise is always poor, Socrates is wise, he necessarily must be poor» — 
this would be in its form a real, i. e., necessary deduction. But stated 
in that form its fallacy becomes evident. Although the minor premise 
is ail right, — wisdom is present in Socrates, — but on this ground we 
cannot decide whether Socrates must necessarily be poor, because there 
is no invariable concomitance. The reason « wisdom » is in the position 
No. 9 of Dignaga’s table. It is present both in some similar — poor 
men — and also present in some dissimilar instances — rich men. The 
reason is uncertain, no Conclusion on its basis is possible. That poverty 
may sometimes be compresent with wisdom is a fact which has no 
importance at all, because « sometimes » poverty may be compresent 
with everything except its contradictorily opposed richness. Particular 
judgments have no place in a regular syllogism. 

Professor A. Bain 1 also thinks — -on grounds somewhat diffe- 
rent — that on examining such cases as "Socrates is poor, Socrates is 
wise, ergo some poor men are wise», we may see good reason for 
banishing them from the syllogism. There is here «no march ot 
reasoning", there are "Equivalent Propositional Forms or Immediate 
Inference". The same opinion is expressed by Dharmottara 2 * * regard- 
ing the standard Indian example 8 «The fat Devadatta does not eat at 

1 Logic, I. 159; cp. Keynes, op. clt., p. 299. 

* NBT., p. 43. 12; transl., p. 115. 

a The Mimamsakaa regard it aa a proof by implication ( arthdpatti ); Prasasta- 

pad a (p. 223) — as an inference, the Buddhists — as an equivalent proposition. 
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day-time, ergo he eats at night ». Those are equivalent propositions, there 
is no change of meaning. If the meaning were to establish a universal and 
necessary connection between two terms and its application to a given 
instance, only then could it be brought under the head of syllogism. 

On the other hand some of the fallacies counted by Aristotle as 
logical ( extra Dictione) are dropped by Dignaga as not belonging to 
the domain of fallacious reasons, since they do not affect the right 
position of the middle term, neither in respect of the minor nor in res- 
pect of the major. Such is the fallacy of petitio principii. Reduced to its 
crude form and applied to the type-instance of the problem of eternal, 
resp. non-eternal, sounds, this fallacy will appear in the form « sounds 
are non-eternal, because they are non-eternal •> or <« eternal because 
eternal». According to the Buddhists there is here no reason at all. 1 
The respondent accordingly must answer by a question: Why? Give me 
a reason! Sound is non-eternal because it is non-eternal is equivalent 
to saying « sound is non-eternal » simply. It may be a fallacy in practice, 
when it is concealed and difficult to detect. As such it is very often 
mentioned by Indian logicians 2 , but theoretically, in a strictly logical 
system of all positions of a reason, it has no place, since there is in 
it no reason at all. Even the over-narrow reason « sound is non-eter- 
nal, because it is audible », representing the absolute minimum of a 
reason, is nevertheless a reason. It supposes the existence of a major 
premise “whatsoever is audible is non-eternal ». But in a petitio 
principii fallacy, the major premise would be reducible to the form — 
« whatsoever is non-eternal is non-eternal)), and that means total absence 
of a reason and the natural retort “give me a reason !» 

Strictly logical are only three of Aristotle’s fallacies: 1) Fallacia 
Accidentis, 2) Fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter and 
3 ) Fallacia consequentis. 

They ha vie that feature in common that they are all due to an 
erroneous conversion of an universal affirmative. The contraposition 
is not established, 3 as the Buddhist would have said. They are 
fallacies of the major premise. 4 There is no universal and necessary 

1 Such is the definition of Aristotle: the premise is identical with the conclu- 
sion. But the German manual Antibarbarus Logicus defines — die Beweisgrimde 
sind entweder falsch oder bediirfen eines Beweises. Such a definition would permit 
us to regard every fallacy as petitio principii. 

8 sadhya-sama , siddha-sadhana. 

3 asiddha-vyatireka. 

* Or in other words they correspond to the Fallacy of Undistributed Middle, 
since “Distribution or Universal Quantity in the middle term is essential to its 
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dependence of the reason upon the predicate. It follows that the 
predicate is not deducible from such a reason. They are all reasons 
which Dignaga refers to the Uncertain and Contrary Classes. 

The relation of these fallacies to the corresponding classes of 
Dignaga is the following one — 

1. Fallacia Accidentis. Aristotle gives the example "Koriskus is 
not a man, because he is not Socrates who is a man», or "this one is 
not Koriskus, because he is a man, while a man is not Koriskus». 
Both these cases cannot be classified as " unreal" reasons, because the 
reason is present upon the subject. But the invariable concomitance 
of the reason with the predicate is not established. The respondent 
to whom these syllogisms are submitted must answer: «no concomi- 
tance!" The fallacy is in the major premise. In the first example 
Koriskus is the Subject, non-man is the Predicate, non-Socrates is the 
Reason. The concomitance « whosoever is a non-Socrates is a non-man » 
is uncertain. There are non-Socrates’es among non-men (similar) and 
also among men (dissimilar). The reason is in the position No. 9, it is 
present in some similars as well as in some dissimilars. No conclusion 
is possible. In the second example the Subject is "this one», the pre- 
dicate is « non-man », the Reason is Koriskus. There aiso is no conco- 
mitance. The concomitance implied is that "whatsoever is Koriskus, 
(all events united under this name) is non-man ». The contrary is true, 
the reason is incompatible with the predicate. It is an inverted reason 
and therefore must be referred to the "contrary" class; its position is 
in No. 8, Koriskus is never present in non-men (similar) and always 
present in some man (dissimilar). 

Aristotle singles out these not quite similar fallacies and puts 
them in the* first place evidently because the trick of arguing from 
and accident (Koriskus is not Socrates) to a general rule (Koriskus is 
not a man) was very much in vogue among Sophists. 

2. The second fallacy, extra Dictione, is hardly distinguishable 
from the first. Aristotle’s example is "the Ethiopian is white in his 
teeth and black in his skin, therefore he is simultaneously black and 
non- black". The reason "black in the skin and white in the teeth" is 
in the position No. 2, it belongs to the contrary class. It is never 


total coincidence" (Bain, op. cit., I. 163). Stated in this form it represents the 
only or universal logical fallacy. It is curious that some European logicians have 
imputed to Aristotle the total omission of this, the only truly logical, fallacy, 
cp. Bain, ibid., p. 278. 
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found in similar instances (black and non-black wholly) and always 
present in all dissimilar (partly black and partly non-black) ones. 

3. Fallacia Consequentis is the most natural fallacy, the reason 
overlaps a little bit into the dissimilar province. It is the nearest to 
a right reason, its sophistical value is not very great. The major 
premise represents a wrong conversion of an universal affirmative. 
The reason is either in the position No. 7, when it is present in the 
whole compass of the similar and moreover in some dissimilar 
instances; or in, the position No. 9, when it is present on both sides 
partly, in a part of the similar and a part of the dissimilar province. 
Example « this one is a thief, because he walks out by night ». The 
position is No. 9 ; since people walking out by night are partially met 
on both sides, in the thievish as well as in the non-thievish depart- 
ment. 

4. The fallacies of Ignoratio Elenchi or wrong answer, of Non- 
Causa pro Causa 1 or drawing a conclusion from something what is 
not really an essential premise thereof, and of Plurium Interrogations » 
ut Unius are not strictly logical fallacies, they repose on misunder- 
standings. 

Although all fallacies repose on misunderstandings, all are, as 
Aristotle says, more or less Ignoratio Elenchi , nevertheless strictly 
logical are those which are produced 1) either by a wrong position 
of the Middle Term between instances similar and dissimilar, these 
are fallacies of the major premise, 2) or by a wrong position of the 
Middle Term regarding the Subject of the Conclusion, these are falla- 
cies of the minor premise. Therefore in order to make an estimate of 
the strict logical value of a syllogism its three terms should be singled 
out and the relation of 1) M to S and 2) M to P should be tested. 
The fallacies of answering beside the point, of adducing an unessential 
premise and of a plurality of questions cannot occur when the three 
terms are presented in their unambiguous expressions. These fallacies 
very often occur in practical life, but they are psychological, not logical. 
It is therefore advisable to formulate a syllogism not in propositions 
which can easily mislead, but to single out the three terms S, M and P 
expressing them without a shade of ambiguity. This is the method 
adopted in the schools of Tibet and Mongolia. The relation of M to S 
and of M to P becomes apparent. The answer of the respondent can 


1 This would correspond to the anyatha-siddha, a very often occuring 
mistake, but more psychological than logical. 
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then only be either «yes!» or « reason unreal !» or «no concomitance!)) 
The latter is then divided in two contrary or inverted reasons (position 
Nos. 2 and 8), four uncertain ones (positions Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 9) and 
one over-narrow (position No. 5). The antinomic reason which at once 
occupies two positions in the table (Nos. 2 or 8 combined with 4 or 6) 
may be added. No other position is possible. Dignaga’s table is 
exhaustive, it brings order and systematical unity into the problem of 
fallacies. There never can be any doubt regarding the class to which 
a fallacy should be referred. 

Aristotle comes very near Dignaga’s solution when he states 
that a respondent to whom a false refutative Syllogism has been pre- 
sented must examine «in which of the premises and in what way the 
false appearance of a syllogism has arisen )). 1 Had Aristotle remained 
by this principle and had he set aside all linguistic and psychological 
causes, he would have probably arrived at a system like the one of 
Dignaga. 


1 Grote, op. cit., p. 406. 



PART IV. 

NEGATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NEGATIVE JUDGMENT. 

§ 1. The essence of Negation. 

Since every cognition is regarded by the Buddhists as a direct 
or indirect cognition of some point of external reality, and the interest 
which they take in logic is not forma], but epistemological, the pro- 
blem of Negation contains for them special difficulties. It is therefore 
treated with extraordinary thorougness. Indeed, what is Negation? Is 
it cognition? Is it cognition of reality? Is it direct or indirect cogni- 
tion, i. e., is it to be treated under perception or under inference? At 
first glance it seems to be non-cognition, the cancellation of cognition; 
or, if it is cognition at all, it must be a cognition of a non-reality, 
that is to say, of nothing. It nevertheless exists and seems to be a 
kind of cognition and a cognition not of nothing, but of something. 
The solution proposed by the realistic schools has already been men- 
tioned above, incidentally, when considering the Buddhist analysis of 
our notion of Existence. For them Negation is either a special mode 
of cognition or a mode of existence. 

Quite different is the position of the Buddhists. Existence for 
them, we have seen, refers to the ultimate reality of a point-instant, 
and its cognition is the corresponding pure sensation. A non-existing 
or absent thing is imagination, it can produce no sensation directly; 
but the positive thing which has produced the sensation can be in- 
terpreted by the intellect as involving the absence of another thing 
whose presence is thus denied. Negation is therefore never a direct 
or original attitude of the mind, as pure sensation always is . 1 It is 

1 Pure sensation is vidhi = bgrubs-byed, pure affirmation. 
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always the work of the understanding which calling in mnemic 
representations interprets a given sensation on its negative side. If we 
have a cognition of the type « there is here no jar», or «the jar is 
absent », the direct cognition, the visual sensation is produced by the 
empty place, not by the absent jar. The absent jar is a representation 
called forth by memory and constructed by the intellect, it is not 
perceived by the senses. So far the Buddhist view seems unimpeachable 
and the Realists have the greatest difficulties in combating it. However 
the necessity of repudiating it is urged upon them by their extreme 
realism. They cannot admit the pure ideality of the absent. They there- 
fore imagine that the absent thing is somehow really connected with 
the empty place . 1 The Buddhists having established a hard and fast line 
between reality and ideality, between sensation and imagination, had no 
necessity of fluctuating between reality and unreality in assuming the 
ideality of negation. They had no difficulty of repudiating the direct 
perception of the absent thing through the senses. But the question re- 
mained whether the negative judgment of the form « there is no jam 
was to be classed as a perceptual judgment just as the judgment 
•this is a jam, or that it was to be referred to the inferential class 
of judgments, where an absent thing is cognized on the basis of its 
visible mark; for inference, we have seen, is essentially the cognition 
of something not present in the ken. However the line of demarcation 
between a perceptual judgment and inference is not so sharp, since 
every perception, as distinguished from pure sensation, contains a great 
junount of mnemic elements and a synthesis of the understanding. On 
the other hand every inference may be viewed as a single operation 
of the understanding, as a single conception 2 erected on the basis of 
a pure sensation. It will then contain a part visible and a part invi- 
sible, a non-constructed and a constructed part, a non-imagined and 
imagined part. The inference « there is fire on the hill, because I see 
smoke » may be viewed as one synthetically constructed image of 
smoke-fire whose basis is a sensation. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple, there is only a difference of degree; imagination is predominant 
in an inference. In the negative judgment «there is here no jar, be- 
cause I do not perceive any», imagination is likewise predominant. 
Therefore negation must be referred to the class of inferential cogni- 
tion, although it also can be viewed as a single conception, containing a 
part visible and a part invisible, a part imagined and a part non-imagined. 


1 connected by svarupa-sambandha = viSesana-viSesya-bhava. 
* ekam vijRdnam anumdnam, cp. NK,, p. 125. 
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Negation is thus predominantly imagination. In marked opposi- 
tion to the realists, who maintain that negation is based on the posi- 
tive perception of an absent thing, (the absence is present), the Bud- 
dhists assert that it is founded on the negative perception of a present 
thing (the presence is absent). The perception of an absent thing is 
impossible, it is a contradiction. If it is perception, the thing is present, 
it cannot be absent. But how is it present ? It is present in imagination 
and that means that all the conditions necessary for its perception 
are fulfilled. It would be necessarily perceived if it were present; but 
it is absent and therefore it is only imagined, but not perceived, it is 
perceived in imagination. Sigwart 1 calls our attention to the fact 
that from the ordinary, realistic, point of view the proposition « there 
is here no fire» or «the fire does not burn» contains a contradiction. 
If it does not burn, how is it a fire ? The person, asked to look in the 
stove and not finding there the fire which he expected to find, answers 
that there is no fire, meaning really that the expected fire is not 
there. The negation is thus directed on an imagined fire, its imagined 
visibility. Dharmottara 2 gives the following explanation. «How is 
it possible for an object, say ajar, to be perceptible, when it is absent? 
It is said to be perceptible, although it is absent, because its perceptibility 
is imagined! We imagine it in the following way: „If it were present 
on this spot, it certainly would have been perceived". In this case an 
object, although absent, is ex hypothesi visible. And what is the 
object which can so be imagined? It is the object whose empty place 
is perceived, since all conditions necessary for its perception are fulfilled. 
When can we decide that all necessary conditions are fulfilled? When 
we actually perceive another object included in the same act of cogni- 
tion, (when we perceive the counterpart of our negation, the empty 
place on which the denied object is imagined as present). We call 
„ included in the same act of cognition" two interconnected objects 
amenable to the same sense-faculty, an object upon which the eye or 
another organ can be simultaneously fixed with attention. Indeed when 
two such objects are before us, we cannot confine our perception to one 
of them, since there is no difference between them as regards possibility 
of perception. Therefore if we actually perceive only one of them, we 
naturally imagine that if the other were present, we should likewise 
perceive it, because the totality of the necessary conditions is fulfilled. 


i LogikS, I. 168. 

* NBT., p. 33. 8 ff.; transl., p. 62. 
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Thus a fancied perceptibility is imparted to the object. The non-cogni- 
tion of such an object is called negation, but it is a negation of a 
hypothetical visibility. Therefore that very spot from which the jar 
is absent and that cognition which is intent upon it, are both under- 
stood as a negation of a possible visibility, since they are the real 
source of the negative judgment. Negation is the absent thing, as 
well as its cognition; or its bare substratum and the corresponding 
perception. Every cognition, qua cognition, is a cognition of reality, 
••consequently, continues Dharinottara, 1 negation qua cognition is not 
simple absence Oi knowledge, it is a positive reality and an assertory 
cognition of it. The simple, unqualified absence of cognition, since it 
itself contains no assertion at all, can convey no knowledge. But when 
we speak of negation whose essence is a negation of hypothetical 
perceptibility, these words may be regarded as neccesarily implying the 
presence of a bare place from which the object is absent and the cogni- 
tion of that same place; in so far it is a place where the object would 
have been necessarily perceived, perceived just as well as its empty 
place is perceived, if it were present ». 

Negation is thus taken ontologieally, as well as logically. It means 
the presence of a bare spot, as well as the fact of its cognition. 

§ 2. Negation is an Inference. 

It has been found so far that Negation is no exception to the 
general rule that all cognition is cognition of reality. The un-reality 
or non-existence, which at first glance seems to be cognized in nega- 
tion, discloses itself as an imagined unreality. Reality, existence, thing, 
are synonyms, we must not forget; they are contradictorily opposed 
to ideality, non-existence, image or conception, which are all different 
names of unreality. But there is a wrong ideality, as, e. g., the «flower 
in the sky», which is an ideality out of touch with reality; and a 
consistent or trustworthy ideality which is in touch with reality, as, 
e. g., a real flower which is in touch with some point-instant of ulti- 
mate reality, as revealed in a sensation. Negation is an unreality, of 
the latter kind. It is an idea, it is imagination, but it is a trustworthy 
idea, it is productive imagination, it is a source of knowledge capable 
of guiding our purposive actions. 

But if Negation is nothing but a cognition of a point of reality 
followed by a mental construction, it does not differ in principle from 


1 NBT., p. 22, 17 ff.; tranal., p. 63. 
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perception, which is also a sensation immediately followed by an image 
of the thing perceived. It is not a cognition of a thing absent, whose 
mark alone is perceived. It is not a cognition through a mark, of 
<cthat which it is a mark of», that is to say, it is not an inference, it 
does not contain any movement of thought from the known to the 
unknown? And since there are no other sources of knowledge than 
these two, the direct one and the indirect one, it will not differ in 
principle from perception, it will be coordinated to perception. There 
will be a positive and negative perception, an affirmative and negative 
perceptual judgment, as maintained by the Realists? Indeed, if Nega- 
tion has no other real meaning as the presence of an empty place 
and of its cognition, then the inference « there is here no jar, because 
I do not see any» has no other meaning than « there is here no jar, 
because there is none» or «I do not perceive here any jar, because 
I do not perceive it». Dharmottara 1 says, «an absent jar is called 
present, because it is imagined as present, as being cognized in all 
the normal conditions of perceptibility, on a place where it is expected 
to reside, a place which is the counterpart of the absent jar and which 
is connected with it in the same act of cognition, but which is empty... 
Therefore 2 what we call negation or cancellation of perception, is 
nothing but the positive existence of an object connected with it and 
the cognition of that object.. .» that is to say 3 * S « what is called non- 
existence of a present jar, (i. e. what is an absent jar), is nothing but 
a positive perception of a reality ».* «If it would have been real, says 
Dharmakirti , 8 negation would be impossible ». That is to say, if absence, 
or non-existence, would have been a reality, as the realistic schools 
assume, then negative cognition could not be possible, it would then 
be an absence of cognition, an absolute blank. But it is imagined, 
imagined not as a « flower in the sky», but on the basis of a real 
perception of an existent object. This is why it is a variety of trust- 
worthy knowledge and a reason for successful purposive action. 

The mutual accusations of Buddhists and Realists regarding the 
problem of Non-existence have been already mentioned when conside- 
ring the Buddhist views respecting reality. The Realists accuse the 


1 NBT., p. 28. 18 ff.; transl., p. 80. 

s Ibid., p. 28. 20. 

8 Ibid., p. 28. 22. 

* artha-jnana eta, ibid. 

S NB., p. 27. 17. 
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Buddhists Non-existence of being nothing and nil, since it is nothing 
by itself, nothing apart from its substratum, no different unity, it is 
included in its positive counterpart. The Buddhists, on the contrary, 
accuse the Realists of assuming a real non-Ens , 1 a hypostasized non- 
Ens, a bodily non-Ens , 2 a separately shaped non-Ens , 3 a, so to speak, 
Right Honourable non-Ens , 4 which, on being critically examined, reveals 
itself as mere imagination. However the unreal non-Ens .imagined on 
a basis of a positive perception does not differ in principle from simple 
perception, which consists of a sensation followed by an image con- 
structed through the understanding. It is not something to be deduced 5 
out of another fact, it is an ultimate fact itself , 6 it is not an inference. 
The fact of not perceiving the hypothetically assumed object cannot 
be resorted to as a middle tern), from which its absence could be 
deduced, because its absence is nothing over and above its imagined 
presence on a place which is empty. However, since Dignaga and 
Dharmaklrti define sense-perception as the purely sensuous element 
in the process of perception, and since negation qua. negation is not 
sensation at all, they nevertheless refer negation to the domain of 
inference, as a source of knowledge in which the part of the construc- 
tive function of the understanding is predominant. 

Moreover, if the absence of the object, say, of a jar, is something 
perceived, not something inferred, the practical consequences of such 
a perception of a bare place are so different from the direct sense- 
perception of the object, that this justifies our referring negation to 
the class of indirect cognition. «The absence of the jar, says Dharmot- 
tara , 7 is not really deduced, deduced are much more the practical 
consequences of that negation ». What are these consequences? They 
are the negative propositions and the respective purposive activity, as 
well as its successful end, when they are all founded upon a negative 
perception of the described type . 8 There is however another negation, 
a negation which is not the negative cognition of an imagined presence, 
but a negative cognition of absence, of an unimagined or unimaginable 


1 vastavo 'bhavah. 

* vigravahdn abhavah. 

8 bhinna-muriir abhavah. 

4 ayusmdn abhavah. 

5 sadhya. 

« siddha, cp. NBT., p. 29. 9; transl., p. 84, n. 4; cp. TSP., 479. 22, and 481. 2. 

1 NBT., p. 29. 10; transl., p. 83. 

8 NBT., p. 29. 22; transl., p. 84. 
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presence. It is not a source of right knowledge, it does not lead to 
successful purposive action. Some interesting details on such a negative 
cognition of absence will be considered later on. 

On the grounds which oblige us to refer negation to the domain 
of inference, Dharmottara 1 delivers himself in the following way. 
«Has it not been stated that the judgment „there is no jar“ is pro- 
duced by sense-perception, by the perception of a bare place? And 
now we include this judgment into the practical consequences dedu- 
ced by inference from this perception. (Yes! We do not deny that!) 
Since the bare place is cognized by sense-perception, and since the 
negative judgment „there is here no jar“ is a judgment produced by 
the direct function of perception, that function that makes the object 
present t6 our senses, therefore it is quite true that the negative 
judgment immediately following on the perception of the bare place 
is a perceptual judgment. Indeed the negative judgment, according 
to what has been precedently explained, is directly produced by sense- 
perception, because qualified perception (beyond pure sensation) has 
just the capacity of producing a judgment as to the existence before 
us of a bare place. However, the proper function of Negation consists 
in the next following step. Objects might be not perceived, but this 
only gives rise to doubt, (the question arises as to which of them 
might be present). So long as this doubt has not been removed, nega- 
tion has no practical importance, it cannot guide our purposive actions. 
Imagination then steps in, and it is thus that negation, as a negative 
deduction, gives practical significance to the idea of a non-Ens. a Since 
an object, which I imagine as present on a given place, is not really 
perceived, just therefore do I judge that „it is not there". Consequently 
this negation of an imagined presence is an inference which gives 
life to the ready concept of a non-Ens, it does not newly create this 
concept itself. Thus it is that the negative judgment receives its prac- 
tical significance through an inference from challenged imagina- 
tion, although it is really produced by sense-perception and only 
applied in life through a deductive process of an inference, whose 
logical reason consists in the fact of a negative experience. A negative 
inference therefore guides our steps when we apply in life the idea 
of a pon-Ens». 


1 Ibid., p. 30. 1 ; transl., p. 84. 

8 Cp. with this the theory of Windelband, that negation is a second judg- 
ment, a rejudgment; cp. below in the part on European Parallels. 

Stcherb&tsky, I 
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§ 3. The figures of the Negative Syllogism. The figure of 
Simple Negation. 

So far the essence and the function of Negation have been 
established. Its essence always reduces to some hypothetical percepti- 
bility. There is no Negation in the external world; Negation is never 
a direct cognition of reality. However, indirectly there is an external 
reality correspording to negation, it is the reality of its substratum. 
This substratum and its cognition may also be characterized as the 
essence of Negation. Owing to this its feature, Negation, although 
appertaining to the domain of imagination, has « meaning and validity ». 
Its function is to guide our purposive actions in a special way. It is 
an indirect valid source of knowledge, a knowledge of the inferential 
type, the fact of hypothetical visibility taking the office of the middle 
term connecting the substratum with negation. The denial of hypothe- 
tical perceptibility is thus the essence or the general form of Nega- 
tion, a form which is present in every particular instance of it. When 
thrown into a syllogistic form we, as in every inference, have the 
choice between the Method of Agreement, or the Method of Difference. 
We thus shall have Negation expressed through agreement with the 
denied fact and Negation expressed through disagreement with the 
denied fact; i. e. Negation expressed positively and Negation expressed 
negatively. The negative method of expressing Negation will result in 
deducing it from an Affirmation, since every double negation always 
results in an affirmation. They patterns of these syllogisms will be 
shown presently. They are only formal varieties, differences in for- 
mulation or in expression. We are as yet not told what are the objects 
upon which negation is intent. 

Negation can be intent either upon a thing or upon a relation. 
The things are subdivided, we have seen, in five categories; the re- 
lations in only two, Existential Necessary Identity and Existential 
Necessary Sequence; the last also called Causality. The five categories 
of things, viz., the Individuals, Classes, Qualities, Motions and Substan- 
ces, can be the content of simple negation. They afford no ground for 
a classification of Negation qua Negation. But the Relations, being 
relations of interdependence, can be differently viewed as a relation 
of the dependent part to that upon which it depends, and vice versa , 
as that of the independent to the dependent; as the cause to the effect 
and vice versa as the effect to the cause; as the inclusive to the included 
and of the included to the inclusive terms. They can moreover inter- 
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cross, and we can have such instances as the relation of one thing 
with another when the latter is, say, the inclusive term in regard of 
the cause of the former. In denying the one or the other, our negation 
will be based on a double relation of Causation plus Identity. 

Considering all the possible combinations we will have eleven 
figures of the Negative Syllogism. Only universal judgments are 
admitted as members of a syllogism. Particular judgments are regarded 
either as no logical conclusions at all or as logical fallacies. 

The eleven negative figures are the following ones, first of all — 
Simple Negation. This figure is contained in every negative 
perceptual judgment. Nevertheless it is not a perceptual judgment, since 
the object cognized is invisible. It is cognized through its mark which is 
non-perception. Since the deduced part does not differ much from that 
part out of which it is deduced, since non perception and non-presence 
for absence) are practically the same thing, it is assumed that the 
deduced part consists in the special sort of behaviour which is conse- 
quent on a negative judgment. Every cognition in general is nothing 
but a preparation for an action. The figures of Negation are not being 
distinguished by themselves, their essence is always the same, it is 
cancellation of hypothetical visibility. But the consequences to which 
a denial leads are different; the formulae of negation are distinguished 
according to them. The consequence of simple negation is a correspon- 
ding sort of behaviour. The affirmative perceptual judgment can, of 
course, also be regarded as an inference of the presence of the perceived 
object from the fact of its perception, and the deduced consequence 
would then also be the corresponding sort of behaviour. But the diffe- 
rence consists in the immediate vividness of the concrete image, 
which is characteristic for perception and distinguishes it from the 
vague image of absent things with which inferences have to deal. It 
has a different essence, a different function and its figures must be 
treated separately from the figures of the affirmative syllogism. 

As mentioned above, simple negation can be expressed in a formula 
according to the Method of Agreement, as well as in a formula 
according to the Method of Difference. The first will be as follows — 
Major premise. The non-perception of a representable object is 
followed by respective negative behaviour. 

Example. Just as the non-perception of a flower in the sky, (is not 
followed by the action of plucking it). 

Minor premise. On this place we don’t perceive a jar, which is 
representable. 
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Conclusion. On this place we will not find it. 

1? - minor term is represented here by the conception « on this 
place >i. It is the substratum of reality underlying the whole ratiocina- 
tion. The major terms is represented by the conception of the respec- 
tive negative behaviour «we will not find it here». The middle term 
consists in the abolition of the hypothetical presence of the denied 
object. The major premise points to their concomitance. Indeed, as 
M. H. Bergson puts it, « from abolition to negation, which is the more 
general operation, there is but one step!» «This means, says Dhar- 
mottara, that a representable object not being perceived, this circum- 
stance affords an opportunity for a negative purposive action in respect 
of it". 1 Non-perception is the included 2 part, the dependent part, the 
Reason. Negation or negative behaviour is the inclusive 3 part, the 
more general operation, the part on which the former depends, 4 the 
necessary Consequence. 5 

The statement that the logical reason is necessarily associated 
with its consequence is a statement of invariable concomitance. This 
is according to the canons of the rules of syllogism, viz., Invariable 
Concomitance between the Reason and its necessary Consequence (or 
between its subject and predicate) consists in 1) the necessary presence 
(never absence) of the predicate upon the subject and 2) in the pre- 
sence of the subject exclusively in the sphere of the predicate, never 
beyond it. 6 

The example points to the individual instances, of which the gene- 
ral proposition expressing concomitance is a generalization by Induction. 
Every imagined object, an object existing as present only in imagination, 
is an instance of an object which does not exist in reality, i. e., in the 
objective world. By this reference to the facts proving the general law, 
concomitance is fully established. 

After having established the general rule, the syllogistic process 
proceeds to indicate its application to a particular instance in the 
minor premise «on this place we do not perceive any representable 
jar». The manner in which a non existing jar is placed by represen- 
tation or imagination, hypothetically, in all the necessary conditions 


1 NBT., p. 44. 1; transl., p. 117. 

S tyapya. 

8 vyapalea. 

* pratibandha-vxsaya. 

S niScita-anvibandha. 

« NBT., p. 44. 4 ff.; transl., p. 118. 
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of perceptibility, consists in an hypothetical judgment of the form «if 
the jar would have been present on this spot, I would have necessa- 
rily perceived it, but I do not perceive any, therefore.it is not present». 

Thus it is that every negative experience may be regarded as a 
particular fact containing by implication the general rule; non-existing 
are only those objects, which we could have perceived under other 
circumstances. On the other hand, objects which we do not perceive 
and which we are not capable hypothetically to place in the conditions 
of perceptibility, objects that are unimaginable by their nature — 
cannot be denied, because negation is nothing but an abolition of 
imagination. 

That same figure of Simple Negation can be expressed according 
to the Method of Difference. We then shall have a negative expression 
of negation, a denied negation, i. e., an affirmative general proposition, 
from which negation will follow. Its formula is the following one — 

Major premise. A thing present in the ken is necessarily perceived, 
when all the other conditions of perceptibility are fulfilled. 

Example. As a patch of blue etc. 

Minor premise. Here no jar is perceived, all conditions of percepti- 
bility being fulfilled. 

Conclusion. Here there is no jar. 

In order to investigate the problem of the essence of Negation We 
here resort to the Method of Difference. We compare two instances 
which have every circumstance in common save one. If an instance 
in which a phenomenon under investigation occurs, i. e., where Negation 
occurs, where we can pronounce « this is not here», and an instance 
in which it does not occur, i. e., where there is no Negation, where 
we cannot pronounce «this is not here», because it is here — if these 
two instances have every circumstance in common, i. e., all the condi- 
tions of perceptibility are fulfilled, save one , 1 viz. the non-perception 

1 pratyaydntara = other circumstances, pratyayan ta ra-sakalyam = all other 
circumstances save one, sakcUyam = sannidhih = common possession or presence, 
cp. NBT., p. 22.23—23.1. Non-perception can hardly be characterized as the canse 
of Negation, since non-existence and its cognition are likewise understood by this 
term, cp. NBT., p. 28. 22 — artha-jfiana eva pratyaksasya ghatasya abhava ucyate. 
Negation is contained in a denied perception. The relation between denied percep- 
tion and denial in general is analytical, the first is a part of the second in inten- 
tion, and contains it in comprehension. Therefore the inferential step from non- 
perception to non-existence is permissible, because the first is necessarily a part 
of the second. It is interesting to note that A. Bain in his formulation of the 
second Canon if Induction has dropped the words <ror an indispensable part of the 
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of the object, which is hypothetically visible, as situated in all 
the necessary conditions of perceptibility; that one condition which 
occurs only in the former instance and does not occur in the latter is 
the cause, or the indispensable part, of the phenomenon of Negation. 
It is thus proved that the essence of Negation consists in the abolition 
of a hypothetical visibility. The same result, we have seen, can be arrived 
at by the Method of Agreement. We then compare an instance where 
an imagined jar is pronounced to be absent from a given place, because 
if it were present it would have been perceived. We compare it with 
the other instances, where the objects must be surely pronounced to 
be absent, because they are merely imagined, as, e. g., a flower in 
the sky, the horns on the head of a hare, the son of a barren woman, 
etc. etc. The circumstance alone, in which these instances agree with 
the first, is the imagined presence of the absent thing. That circum- 
stance is the cause or the indispensable part of Negation. Thus the 
essence of Negation consists in an abolition of a hypothetical presence. 
The Method of Difference states here that with the abolition of the 
consequence the reason is also abolished. It is a Mixed Hypothetical 
Syllogism, expressed modo tollente. Indeed the major premise states 
that — 

If the object is present, it is perceived, supposing there is no other 
impediment for its perception. But on the given place it is not per- 
ceived. Consequently it is absent (not present). 

The universal proposition expresses that the existence of something 
perceivable, the totality of the indispensable conditions being fulfilled, 
is invariably followed by perception. Existence is the negation of non- 
existence, and cognition — the negation of non-cognition. Hence we have 
here a contraposition of the universal premise expressed according to 
the Method of Agreement (where non-perception was represented as 
concomitant with non-existence). The negation of the subject is made 
the predicate, and the negation of the predicate is made the subject. 
Thus the universal proposition expresses that the negation of the conse- 
quence is invariably concomitant, with the negation of the reason, because 


causes, which are contained in the formulation of J. St. Mill. If Mr. Mill would 
have said: «the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ is either the 
effect or the indispensable part of the phenomenon », his statement would have then 
fallen in line with the Buddhist view, according to which there are only two kinds 
of relation between objects, those founded on Identity (= law of Contradiction), 
and those founded on Causality; the contents of every single case is established in 
both cases by Induction from similar and dissimilar cases. 
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the former negation is dependent upon the latter. If non-existence 
is denied, i. e., if existence is affirmed, then perception (non non-per- 
ception) necessarily follows, whereever no other impediments are in the 
way. The absence of the consequence (i. e. of non-existence) necessarily 
involves the absence of the reason (i. e. of non-perception). But the reason 
is present. Hence its consequence must also be present. That is to say, that 
the object is not perceived, all necessary conditions having been fulfilled ; 
therefore it is not present, it does not exist on the given place. The nega- 
tion of the reason always represents the inclusive term 1 2 to which the ne- 
gation of the consequence, being the included 8 term, is subordinate. When 
the Method of Difference is applied, it always must be shown that 
with the abolition of the deduced Consequence, which is here non- 
perception of the hypothetically visible, the abolition of the Reason 
is necessarily involved. 

§ 4. The ten remaining figures. 

The remaining ten figures of the negative syllogism «do not express 
directly a negation of imagined visibility, but they express either an 
affirmation or a negation of something else, and this necessarily reduces 
to a Simple Negation of the hypothetically visible ». 3 Therefore they, 
although indirectly, are nothing but disguised formulas of Simple 
Negation. 

The order of the eleven figures is apparently settled according to 
the progressing complication of the deduction. It begins with the 
figure of Simple Negation and ends with the figure of Affirmation 
of an Effect which is incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact. The ten figures may be divided in two principal classes. 
One class comprises all formulas, which consist in deducing Negation 
from the Affirmation of something Incompatible. It contains the 
seven figures, IV — VIII and X — XI. The other class contains three 
figures, II, III and IX, which deduce Negation from another negation, 
from the negation of something either causally connected with the fact 
denied, or from the negation of an inclusive term from which the 
denial of the included term logically follows. 

The second figure consists in the Negation of Effect, from wicb 
the negation of its causes necessarily follows, e. g. — 

1 vyapaka. 

2 vyapya. 

s NBT., p. 37. 7; transit p. 100. 
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Major premise. Wheresoever there is no smoke, there are no effi- 
cient causes of it. 

Minor premise. There is here no smoke. 

Conclusion. There are here no efficient causes of it. 

The place pointed to by the word « there » corresponds to the 
minor term. The fact of the presence of efficient causes producing 
smoke corresponds to the major, and the fact «no smoke» — to the 
middle term. If we take the term « no-smoke » as a positive one, the 
syllogism will be Celarent. Otherwise it will consist of three negative 
propositions and there is no other escape to save the Aristotelian 
rule than to admit that the major premise as containing a double 
negation is affirmative, the figure will then be Camestres. 

The inference from the presence of causes to the necessity of their 
effect is not supposed to be safe in Buddhist logic, since the causes 
do not always produce their effects. Up to the last moment some 
unexpected fact may always interfere and the predicted result will 
not happen. Therefore only the last moment, as we have seen when 
examining the Buddhist theory of causation, is the real cause, the 
real moment of efficiency, the ultimate reality. In an inference from 
an absent effect to the absent cause the cause refers therefore to the 
efficient cause, i. e. to the last moment preceeding the effect. 

This figure of ratiocination is resorted to in cases when the causes 
are invisible. Their assumed hypothetical visibility is denied. 

The next, third figure is also a case when the negation of one fact 
is deduced from the negation of another fact, but the connection between 
them is not founded on Causation. It is founded on the Identity of 
the substratum. It consists in a negation of the inclusive term from 
which the negation of the included term logically follows, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there are no trees at all, there 
naturally are no Asoka-trees. 

Minor premise. There are there no trees at all. 

Conclusion. There also are no Asoka-trees. 

The minor term is expressed by the term « there », the major by 
the term «no Asoka-trees », and the middle by «no trees ». Just as in 
the preceding case the figure consists of three negative propositions 
and may be pressed either into Celarent or Camestres. The absence 
of the inclusive term is here ascertained by simple negation. The 
absence of the included one is founded on the law of Identity. 

In this and the following figures the realistic schools are satisfied 
in establishing an invariable connection between two facts or concep- 
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tions, without inquiring into the character of the connection and 
without telling us what kind of connection exists between the two 
terms, and on what law it is founded. All the figures of the Buddhist 
negative syllogism will be brought under one and the same figure of 
Celarent, someof them perhaps under Camestres. But the Buddhist 
theory starts from the principle that there are only two kinds of con- 
nection between facts and concepts, the one is founded on the law of 
Contradiction, the other on the law of Causation and from this point 
of view the practice of syllogizing may offer eleven different combina- 
tions, which although all being Celarent in form are different types 
of the negative reasoning. This division cannot be accused of repre- 
senting a « False Subtlety of the Syllogistic Figures**, but they are a 
classification of figures founded upon their relation to the two funda- 
mental laws of cognition. 

The fourth figure consists in the Affirmation of an Incompatible 
fact, from which the negation of its counterpart follows, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is an efficient fire, there is no 
cold. 

Minor premise. There is there an efficient fire. 

Conclusion. There is there no cold. 

The figure is in Celarent and refers to facts connected by Identity 
according to the law of Contradiction. Heat, the contradictorily opposed 
part of cold, is not felt directly, and fire, excluding heat, is perceived, 
or else another figure would ,have been resorted to. This figure is 
applied in such cases where fire is directly perceived by vision, but 
heat cannot be felt, because of the distance separating the observer 
from the fire. An imagined sensation of cold is thus denied. 

The next, fifth figure is a modification of the former one by intro- 
ducing the relation of causality in addition to the relation of contra- 
diction. It consists in an Affirmation of an Incompatible Effect, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke, there is no cold. 

Minor premise. There is there no smoke. 

Conclusion. There is there no cold. 

Such smoke is of course meant, which suggests the presence of a 
sufficiently powerful fire. This figure is resorted to when both the fire 
and the sensation of cold are not experienced directly. When cold 
could be felt directly, its Simple Negation would have been used 
according to the First Negative Figure. Where fire is perceived 
directly, the Fourth Figure of Negation, the Affirmation of the Incom- 
patible, must be used. But when both are beyond the reach of the 
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senses, this figure, i. e., the figure of the Affirmation of Incompatible 
Effect is applied. 

The next, sixth figure of Negation consists in an Affirmation of 
an Incompatible Subordinate. It introduces a further complication, but 
is, nevertheless, founded on an analytical connection of two facts, the 
one being the part of the other, e. g. — 

Major premise. What depends on discontinuous causes is not con- 
stant. 

Minor premise. The evanescence of empirical things depends on 
special causes. 

Conclusion. It is not constant. 

This is the argument of the Realists against the Buddhist theory 
of Instantaneous Existence or Constant Evanescence. The Buddhists 
maintain that the destruction of everything is certain a priori , because 
it is the very essence of existence. Existence and destruction are con- 
nected by Identity; whatsoever exists as real and has an origin, is eo 
ipso constantly evanescent. The realists appeal to the fact that every 
destruction has its cause, as for instance, the jar is destroyed not by 
time, but by the stroke of a hammer. This accidental causation is the 
contradictorily opposed part of non-causation and non-causation is 
subordinate to constancy or eternity. Eternity is thus denied by pointing 
to a subordinate feature which is incompatible with eternity. The con- 
nection of the notions of causality, non-causality and eternity is foun- 
ded upon the laws of Contradiction and Identity. 

Since we evidently have to deal in this instance with abstract 
notions, the question arises whether the principle of the negation of 
hypothetical perceptibility can here be maintained as being always 
the essence of every negation. «When denying the reality of the pre- 
dicate or major term „constancy“, says Dharmottara , 1 we indeed must 
argue in the following manner: if the fact before us were permanent, 
we would have some experience of its permanent essence; however 
no permanent essence is ever experienced, therefore it is not perma- 
nent ». It follows that when we deny permanence (or eternity), this 
denial refers to something hypothetically placed in all conditions of 
perceptibility. Even in denying the presence of a ghost, which is sup- 
posed to be invisible, we can do it only after trying to imagine it for 
a moment as something perceptible. It is only thus that we can arrive 
at the judgments «this is a jar.., «it is not a ghost». From the Bud- 


1 NBT., p. 33. 16; transl., p. 91. 
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dhist theory of judgment and its identification with the coupie sensation- 
conception, it follows directly that there are no totally abstract ideas, 
every abstract idea is a « flower in the sky», if it is not somehow 
attached to sensation. 

The seventh figure of Negation is again an indirect negation and 
is founded on Causality, it is an Affirmation of Incompatibility with 
the Effect, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wherever there is an efficient fire, there are no 
efficient causes of cold. 

Minor premise. But there is here an efficient fire. 

Conclusion. Therefore there are here no efficient causes producing 
cold. 

There being no possibility of directly perceiving the presence of 
those factors which are known to produce cold, we imagine their 
presence and then repel that suggestion by pointing at a distance to 
the refulgence of a fire directly perceived. We must avail ourselves of 
this figure when neither the cold itself, nor its causes can be directly 
perceived. Where the cold could be felt, we would apply the second 
figure, the figure of denying the result, « there are here no causes 
producing cold, since there is no cold». And when its causes are ame- 
nable to sensation, we would avail ourselves of Simple Negation, the 
First Figure — « there are here no causes of cold, because we do not 
feel them ». Here the deduction is partly founded on the law of Causa- 
tion and partly on the law of Contradiction. The presence of fire is 
connected with the absence of cold by the law of Contradiction. The 
absence of the causes of cold is connected with the absence of fire by 
the law of Causation. 

The next, eighth figure of negative syllogism, is again founded 
exclusively on the laws of Identity and Contradiction, it consists in 
the Affirmation of Incompatibility with an inclusive fact, e. g. — 

Major premise. What is associated with a name, is not a simple 
reflex produced by a sensory stimulus. 

Examples. Just as the ideas of God, of Matter, etc. 

Minor premise. Anyone of our ideas is associated with a name. 

Conclusion. It is not a simple reflex . 1 

What is here denied is the fact of being produced by a sensory 
stimulus coming from the object. This feature is subordinate to the fact 
of not being susceptible to receive a name, and this is contradictorily 


1 Tatp., p. 88. 17 ff. 
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opposed to the fact of being susceptible to receive a name. There- 
fore this latter fact being established, it excludes the possibility 
for utterable ideas to be simple reflexes. 

In this case also, in order to deny that utterable ideas are simple 
reflexes, we must try to imagine a simple reflex producing such an 
idea and then bar the progress of imagination by a categorical denial 
The interconnection and mutual dependence of the notions of an utte- 
rable idea, as a constructed conception, and an unutterable reflex, is 
founded on the laws of Identity and Contradiction. It is a negative 
deduction by Existential Identity. The hypothetical perceptibility of 
the denied fact must be understood as in the sixth figure. 

The ninth figure of Negation is founded exclusively on the prin- 
ciple of Causation. It consists in a Negation of Causes, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is no fire, there is also no smoke. 

Minor premise. There is here no fire. 

Conclusion. There is here no smoke. 

This figure is resorted to when the effect of a cause cannot be directly 
perceived. When its presence can be imagined on a place lying in the 
ken, we will avail ourselves of the figure of Simple Negation. 

This same major premise can be used for an Affirmative Syllogism 
expressed according to the Method of Difference. It will then represent 
the normal type of the Indian inductive-deductive syllogism, in which 
the Induction is founded on the Method of Difference and which repre- 
sents the modus tollens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Indeed, 
we will then have — 

Major premise. Wheresoever no fire, there also no smoke. 

Minor premise. But there is here smoke. 

Conclusion. There is here fire. 

The tenth figure of a negative syllogism is again based on a double 
connection, one founded on Causality, and another founded on the law 
of Contradiction. It consists in Affirmation of Incompatibility with the 
Cause of the denied fact, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is an efficient fire, there can be 
no shivering from cold. 

Minor premise. There is here such a fire. 

Conclusion. There is here no shivering. 

This figure is resorted to when cold, although existent, cannot be 
directly felt, neither can its symptoms like shivering etc. be directly 
perceived. They are then imagined and the suggestion baffled by poin- 
ting to the presence of a good Pie. The connection of shivering with 
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cold is founded on the law of Causation. The connection of cold with 
non-cold or fire is founded on the law of Contradiction. 

The last, eleventh figure of the negative syllogism is still more 
complicated by a further causal relation. It consists in the Affirmation 
of Effect, produced by something Incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wherever there is smoke, there is no shivering. 

Minor premise. There is here smoke. 

Conclusion. There is here no shivering, etc. 

In cases where the shivering could have been observed directly, 
we would deny it by Simple Negation. In cases where its cause, the 
sensation of cold, could be felt directly, we would apply for its nega- 
tion the ninth figure, the non-perception of the cause. In cases where 
the fire is perceptible, we apply the tenth figure of the negative syllo- 
gism, the Affirmation of Incompatibility with the Cause. But when all 
three cannot be directly perceived, we imagine the presence of the 
deduced fact and then repudiate it in a negative syllogism, where there 
is an Affirmation of an Effect, produced by something incompatible 
with its causes. This figure also is thus essentially nothing more than 
a repelled suggestion. The first figure thus virtually includes in itself 
the remaining ten figures. No other figure is possible. For instance, 
the figure of Affirmation of an Incompatible Included term will yield 
no valid figure, it would yield only a particular judgment, and all 
particular judgments, we have seen, are banned from the domain of 
valid ratiocination in Indian logic. 

§ 5. Importance op Negation. 

We have followed the Buddhist logicians in their minute analysis 
of Negation. Simple Negation, as well as every possible variety of 
deduced negation, have been examined. Everywhere it has been found 
to repose on the same principle, it is a baffled suggestion, it is not a 
direct way of cognizing reality. As such it has some importance in 
guiding our behaviour, it possess indirect « meaning') and validity, but 
nevertheless it seems to be something utterly superfluous and not indis- 
pensable. Why should our knowledge, which is by its essence cogni- 
tion of reality, why should half of its whole province concern itself 
with nothing but baffled suggestions ? 1 Since the relation between reality 


1 Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 171: «es handelt sich nur darum, zu erkennen, 
warum wir dieser subjectiven Wege bedurfen urn die Welt des Reglen zu erkennen ». 
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and its cognition is a causal one — positive knowledge is a product 
of reality — it would be natural to surmise that negative knowledge 
must be the product of absence of reality. Such is the view of many 
philosophic schools in India and in the West But this is an error. 
Reality does not consist of existence and non-existence. Reality is al- 
ways existence. The question remains why is a whole half of our know- 
ledge busy in repudiating suggestions, when it could apparently be better 
employed in direct cognition of reality? The answer to this question 
is the following one. Although reality does not consist of reality and 
unreality, and knowledge does not consist of knowledge and non- 
knowledge, nevertheless every perception consists in a perception 
preceded by a non-perception of the same object, that is to 
say, by the absence of its own hypothetical visibility, not by non-percep- 
tion simply, not by non-perception of something absolutely invisible. 
Perception which would never be interrupted by intervals of non- 
perception would not be perception. Perception is always interrupted 
perception, perception separated by intervals of non-perception of the 
same object. Therefore non-perception can never transgress the limits 
of sense-perception. Negation is nothing but non-perception, and non- 
perception always refers to a possible perception, it must keep our 
knowledge within the borders of sensuous experience. 

Dharmottara delivers himself on this question in the following 
sentences . 1 « Since every variety of negation refers to such objects 
which can be placed in the conditions of perceptibility, which, there- 
fore, are sensibilia , 2 for this reason every negation is virtually nothing 
else but a simple negation of hypothetical perceptibility)). All other 
varieties of Negation are founded moreover either on the law of Contra- 
diction, or on the law of Causation. But both these laws do not extend 
their sway beyond the sphere of possible experience. If something 
contradicts the established extension and comprehension of a concept, 
or if something contradicts the cause or the effect of a thing, we pro- 
nounce a judgment of negation. "Whensoever we cognize », says the same 
author , 3 «a contradiction with the (established) subalternation of facts, 
or a contradiction with their (established) causal relation, we must 
necessarily be aware that «we have had of them a perception, as well 
as a non-perception preceded by perception. Now those objects, which 


1 NBT., p. 38. 6; tranal, p. 102. 

* drSya. 

3 Ibid., p. 38. 11; traoal., p. 103. 
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(alternately) have been perceived and non-perceived, are necessarily 
perceptible. Therefore, in all the figures founded on the law of Contra- 
diction, as for instance, in the fourth figure, the figure of Affirmation 
of an Incompatible fact; and in all the figures founded on the law 
of Causation, as for instance, the ninth figure, the figure of Negation 
of Causes; in all these figures it must be understood that Negation 
of contradicting facts, (of causes or effects) refers to sensible experience 
only!» 


§ 6. Contradiction and Causality only in the 
Empirical Sphere. 

It has been thus established that all the possible varieties of 
Negation are possible only on the basis of sensible facts. On the other 
hand, it has also been established, that all these varieties are founded 
on the two fundamental laws, upon which all our knowledge of relations 
is founded, the laws of Identity and Causality. It follows that the 
domain, in which these two fundamental laws obtain, must be expe- 
rience. Beyond that domain, in the sphere of the Absolute, there is 
no place neither for Negation, nor for Contradiction; for in that sphere 
there is no non-existence, there is only pure absolute non-relative 
Existence, and therefore there can neither be any Contradiction, nor 
any Causality. « The two fundamental laws therefore, says Dharmakirti , 1 
do not extend their sway over objects other than empirical ». In explai- 
ning this sentence Dharmottara says : 2 « Objects, different from those 
that are alternately perceived and non-perceived, are metaphysical 
objects, which are never perceived. Their contradiction to something, 
their causal relation with something it is impossible to imagine. There- 
fore is it impossible to ascertain what is it they are contradictorily 
opposed to, and what are they causally related to. For this reason 
contradicting facts, (as well as causes or effects), are fit to be denied 
only after their positive and negative observation has been found to be 
recurrent». The impossibility of any other contradiction or any other 
causality thus being established, the incompatible facts can be denied 
only when they are senstbilia , i. e., open to both perception and non- 
perception. Indeed 3 Contradiction is realized when on the presence of 
one term we distinctly realize the absence of the other. Causal relation 

1 NB., p. 38. 19; transl., p. 104. 

2 NBT, p. 38.20; transl., p. 104. 

s Ibid., p. 39.2; transl., p. 105. 
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is established when on the absence of the result, another fact, its cause, 
is also absent. The Subalternation of concepts is deemed to be esta- 
blished when on the absence of the inclusive term, the included is neces- 
sarily absent. We must indeed be alive to the fact that the extension and 
comprehension of our concepts are founded on Negation. The compara- 
tive extension of the terms tree and Asoka is fixed when we know that 
if on a certain place there are no trees, there certainly are no Asokas. 
And the, knowledge of the absence of something is always produced 
by repelling its imagined presence. Therefore if we remember some 
instances of Contradiction, of Causality, or of different Extension, we 
needs must have in our memory some negative experience. Negation 
of sensibilia is the foundation of our concepts of non-Existence, which 
is underlying our knowledge of the laws of Contradiction, Causation 
and Subalternation)). «If we do not have in our memory some corre- 
sponding negative experience, we will not remember contradiction and 
other relations, and then, in that case, the non-existence of a fact 
would not follow from the presence of an incompatible fact, or from 
the negation of its cause, etc. Since the negative experience, which we 
have had at the time when we first became aware of the fact of 
incompatibility or of a causal relation, must necessarily be present in 
our memory, it is clear that a negative cognition is always founded 
on a present or former repudiation of imagined perceptibility)). 1 * 

§ 7. Negation op supersensuous objects. 

The Buddhist theory of Negation is a direct consequence of the 
Buddhist theory of Judgment. 1 he fundamental form of the Judgment, 
we have seen, is the perceptual judgment, or — what is the same — 
the name-giving judgment, of the pattern «this is a jar». Such a 
judgment is contained in every conception referred to objective reality 
and in this sense conception and judgment become convertible terms. 8 
Negation consists therefore in repelling an attempted perceptive 
judgment and for this reason every negation is a negation of sensi- 
bilia, of such objects which can be imagined as present. The negation 
of the presence of an invisible ghost, we have seen, is just only a 
negation of its presence, i. e., of its visible form. But the Realists 
and Rationalists, the Vaisesikas and the Sankhyas, speak of super- 


1 NBT., p. 39.9; transl., p. 106. 

S vikalpa = adhyavasdya. 
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sensuous 1 objects, objects which are invisible by their nature, objects 
which never can be present to the senses, which are non-sensibUia. 
The negation or non-perception of such objects is a « non-perception 
of the unperceivable». Non-perception of imagined sensibilia is a source 
of right knowledge , 2 because it leads on to successful action. But the 
non-perception, or negation, of objects whose presence to the senses 
cannot be imagined is not a source of knowledge, since it cannot lead 
on to successful purposeful action. Dharmakirti 3 asks what is the 
essence and what the function of such Negation? And answers that 
its essence consists «in excluding both the direct and indirect way of 
knowledge», and its function is the same as the function of a proble- 
matic judgment, that is to say, it is a non-judgment. There is no 
knowledge, neither direct nor indirect, about metaphysical objects, 
there are only problems, i. e. questions. Metaphysical objects are non- 
objects, metaphysical concepts are non-concepts, and metaphysical 
judgments are non-judgments. The problematic judgment is a contra- 
dictio in abjecto. A problem is a question and a judgment, we have 
seen, is an answer, a verdict. 

Dharmottara 4 explains. «An object can be inaccessible in three 
respects, in time, in space and in essence ». This means that a meta- 
physical object is beyond time, beyond space and beyond sensible reality 
■(Negation regarding such objects is a source of problematic reasoning. 
Now, what is the essence of such reasoning? It is repudiation of both 
direct and indirect knowledge. This means that it is not knowledge 
at all, because the essence of knowledge is to be an assertory relation 
between cognition and its object ». 

Knowledge is a relation between the cognizable and cognition, 
between the object and its cognition or between reality and logic. 
It is therefore asked 5 «if cognition proves the existence of the cogni- 
zed, it would be only natural to expect that absence of cognition would 
be a proof of the absence of a cognized object ?» 

This question is answered by Dharmakirti 6 in the following way: 
«When there are altogether no means of cognition, the non-existence 
of the object cannot be established)). This means that when an object 


1 adriya-anupalabdhi. 

2 pramano. 

s NB., p. 39. 19; transl., p. 107. 

4 NBT., p. 39. 21 ; transl., p. 107. 

5 NBT., p. 40. 1; transl., p. 107. 

6 NB,, ]). 40. 2; transl., p. 107. 
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is incognizable in a positive way, neither is it cognizable in a 
negative way. A metaphysical entity can be neither affirmed, nor 
denied, it always remains a problem. 

Dharmottara gives the following explanation . 1 « When a cause is 
absent, the result does not occur; and when a fact of greater exten- 
sion is absent, its subordinate fact, the fact of lesser extension, com- 
prehended under it, is likewise absent ». There are only two relations 
of necessary interdependence, Causation and Coinherence. If knowledge 
is necessarily connected with reality, what kind of relation is it? 
Is it Causality or is it Identity of reference? If knowledge were the 
cause of reality or if it did contain reality as a subordinate part, then 
the absence of knowledge would establish the absence of the corre- 
sponding reality. But knowledge is neither the one, nor the other. 
Therefore its absence proves nothing. The relation between reality 
and cognition is indeed causal, reality produces cognition. The hetero- 
geneity of the cause does not prove the impossibility of causation. 
According to the principle of Dependent Origination, it does not 
prevent causal interdependence. Since every thing real is a result of 
its causes, we can always legitimately infer the reality of a cause, 
when we have the result. Therefore the inference from knowledge to 
the reality of its object is legitimate. The existence of a suitable source 
of knowledge proves the existence of the corresponding object, but 
not vice versa. The absence of the knowledge of a thing does not 
prove its non-existence. Dharmottara 2 3 says: "The existence of right 
knowledge proves the existence of real objects, but absence of know- 
ledge cannot prove the non-existence of the corresponding object)). 

It is true that the absence of the result can prove the absence of 
the cause according to Dharmakirti’s Second Figure of the negative 
Syllogism. The Negation of the Effect is possible when, for instance, 
on the ground of the absence of smoke we deny the existence of its 
cause, the fire. Dharmottara explains 8 that "Since causes, indeed, do 
not necessarily produce their effects, therefore, when we observe the 
absence of the effect, we can infer only the absence of such causes, 
whose efficiency has not been interfered with, but not of other ones». 
And what are these causes? "Causes whose efficiency remains (neces- 
sarily) unopposed, are the causes which exist at the ultimate moment 


1 NBT., p. 40. 4 ff; transl., p. 107. 

8 NBT., p. 40. 8; transl., p. 108. 

3 NBB., p. 81. 10; transl., p. 88. 
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(of the preceding compact chain of moments), because the possibility 
of other preceding moments being checked in their efficiency can 
never be excluded*). If we then maintain that the Negation as a mental 
phenomenon must in any case have a cause in external reality, this 
will be right only in the sense that even that Negation is a positive 
cognition of something, i. e., of an indefinite moment of reality. 

These considerations are very important, they strike at the heart of 
Buddhism as a religion. The existence of the Omniscent, of the Buddha 
is at stake. He is decidedly a metaphysical entity and according to 
the principles just laid down nothing can be denied and nothing can 
be affirmed of him. If he be identified with existence itself, with 
ultimate existence, he then, of course, cannot be denied. Existence 
cannot be non-existence. But of this kind of existence nothing can be 
cognized neither in the way of negation, nor in the way of affirmation 

§ 8. Indian developments. 

The originality of the Buddhist theory of Negation and the argu- 
ments by which it was supported could not but produce a kind of 
revolution in the domain of Indian logic and oblige all schools to 
reconsider their own views on the subject, so as to adapt the new 
theory, as far as possible, to their fundamental principles, which, of 
course, could not be abandoned. Some of them adopted the Buddhist 
theory almost entirely, some adopted it partly, others again opposed 
it with stubborn resistance. The Buddhists, indeed, maintained 1) that 
reality is not split in existence and non-existence, it consists of exi- 
stence only, 2) that nevertheless non-existence of a special kind has 
objective validity, as a method of cognition capable of guiding purpo- 
sive actions, 3) that negation is not a direct way of cognizing reality, 
it is a roundabout way and therefore included in inference, 4) that 
the logical reason in this inference is « non-perception**, that is to say, 
a repelled hypothetical sense-perception. From all these four points 
the Naiyayiks admitted only the last one, but they interpreted it so 
as to deprive it of all its value. Vatsyayana 1 admits that non-exi- 
stence is cognized in the way of a hypothetical judgment. If the object 
is existent, it is cognized, if it is non-existent, it is not cognized, for 
if it were existent it would have been cognized. However, this does not 
interfere with his fundamental view that reality consists of existence 


i NB., p. 2.5. 
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and non-existence, both are perceived by sense-perception. The hypo- 
thetical judgment, by which the absence of the object is cognized, 
is interpreted as a special kind of direct perception through the senses 
and non-existence as a kind of additional qualification of existence. 
Between the absent jar and the place from which it is absent there 
is a relation of the «qualifing to the qualified; x 1 this relation being 
neither conjunction, nor inherence, but a « simple relation », 2 is never- 
theless something objectively real, cognized through the senses. There 
is thus a real interaction 3 between the senses and the absent object; 
absence is a reality. 

The Vaisesikas departed at considerable length from their matches 
in realism, the Naiyayiks. They admitted that non-existence is not 
existence, that there is no such category of Being which is called non- 
existence . 4 It is therefore not cognized by the senses , 5 but it is cogni- 
zed in inference ; 6 e. g., when the non-production of a result is a suffi- 
cient reason to infer the absence of its cause. They admitted that 
this inference consists in the repudiation of a possible perception . 7 But 
they nevertheless continued to maintain the reality of the relation of a 
« qualifier to a qualified » as existing between the abseut object and its 
perceived empty place. The perception of the absent thing was for 
them not an independent, hut a dependent cognition . 8 On this ground 
the Vaisesikas somehow made their peace with the Naiyayiks and the 
views of the latter school were incorporated into the common stock when 
the schools amalgamated. 

The Mimamsaka school became divided on this problem of Nega- 
tion, just as on many others, in two subschools. Prabhakara «the 
friend of the Buddhists » 9 accepted the Buddhist theory "integrally. 
He maintained that non-Existence is no separate reality, and Negation 
is not a separate source of knowledge. The empty place is the external 
reality, the absent object is imagination. The empty place is perceived 

1 viSesya-viSesana-bhava. 

2 svabhdva-sambandha. 

3 sannikarsa. 

4 Cp. N. Kandali, p. 226. 21, where the Ny aya-vartika-kara is quoted 
with approval, but the direct perception of absence is rejected. 

3 Ibid., p. 225. 16, 23. 

6 Prasast., p. 225. 14. 

7 They admit that yogya-anupalambhah pratipadakah, but they do not admit 
the bhutalasyaiva abhavasya pratyaksata, cp. N. Kandali, p. 226. 

3 Ibid., p. 226. 23. 

« bauddha-bandhuh Prabhakarah, cp. my article in Jacobi’s Festschrift. 
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by the senses, the absent object is denied in a negative judgment 
which repels its imagined presence . 1 2 But the main stock of the school, 
the followers of Kumarila-bhatta, remained faithful to the letter 
of their old authority Sabaras vamin, who had declared that «the 
non-existence of a means of cognition is a proof of the non-existence 
(of the object»).* They rejected the Buddhist theory that the non- 
existent thing is an imagined thing. They not only admitted Non- 
existence as an external reality, but they admitted a double reality 
of non-existence, an objective one and a subjective one. Such a view, 
they thought, was urged upon them by the words of Sahara. The 
objective Non-existence is the real absence of the object, either before 
its production, or after its destruction, or mutual non-existence, 
alias « otherness)) of one object in regard of the other, or absolute 
non-existence. All four kinds of non-existence are objective reali- 
ties. The subjective Non-existence is the non-existence, or non-effi- 
ciency, of all means of cognition. When neither perception, nor 
inference, nor any other source of knowledge is available, this 
absence of a source of knowledge becomes itself a new source of co- 
gnition. Thus the real absence of the object becomes cognized by the 
real absence of all sources of knowledge . 3 Non-existence ( abhava ) is 
both the non-existence of the object and (he non-existence of the cor- 
responding source of knowledge. The school opposed the view of the 
Buddhists and of Prabhakara by denying that the absent object is 
imagined. They opposed the Naiyayikas by denying that non-existence 
could be perceived through the senses directly. They opposed the Vaise- 
sikas by denying that it could be cognized by inference. They main- 
tained that non-Existence itself was a special, primordial source of 
knowledge, coordinated to inference, but not subordinated to it . 4 

Thus we have here an example of the double influence of a logical 
theory, positive and negative. One party yields to the influence of a 
new idea, gives up its own theory and replaces it by the new and 
foreign one. The other party rejects the novelty, hardens in the old 
belief and develops it into its most remote, but logically deduced, con- 
sequences. 


1 Sa st. Dip., p. 32G if. 

2 abhavopi pramanyabhavo nastlty asya arthasya asannikrstasya. 

3 Slokavart (abhava), p. 473 ff.; §, D., p. 322 ff. 

4 The Bhatta-Mimamsaka theory of Negation is criticized in N. Kandali, 
p. 227. 5 ff. 
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Scholastic Vedanta has admitted Negation as a special source of 
knowledge coordinated to perception, inference and other sources. 
Its theory of Negation is borrowed from the Buddhists. To maintain 
that Negation is a source of right knowledge is the same as to main- 
tain that it is assertive, it contains a necessary assertion and, in this sense, 
it is not negation, but affirmation, affirmation of the Ultimately Real. 
Indeed according to scholastic Vedanta all its sources of right knowledge 
are cognitions of brahma, of the only Reality, the One-without-a-Second. 
Just as sense-perception is a cognition of pure reality in the element »this» 
of the judgment »this is a jar», just so Negation is also a right cognition 
of the element «this» in the judgment "this is no jar» or "this is an 
empty place». The "this» of these judgments is the transcendental 
"Thisness». The Thing-in-Itself of Buddhist logic is identified in scho- 
lastic Vedanta with the Ultimate Reality of the Eternal Brahma . 1 

§ 9. European Parallels. 
a) Sigwart’s theory. 

The problem of Negation has been solved in Europe by Sigwart, 
just as it has been solved in India by Dharmakirti (and partly Dig- 
naga). There is therefore a certain analogy between the respective 
position of these two logicians in their respective fields of action, of 
the one in the VH-th century AD in India and the other in the XlX-th 
century in Germany. Just as the history of the Indian views on Nega- 
tion has to consider the conditions before Dharmakirti, his reform 
and its repercussion among different schools, just so on the European 
side we have to consider the condition before Sigwart, his reform and 
its reaction in modern times. 

Aristotle saw no difficulty in treating Negation on the same level 
as Affirmation. For him both were independent, equally primordial 
and coordinated modes of cognition. He however did not include nei- 
ther Negation nor Non-existence among his Categories and thus avoided 
the necessity of assuming a non-existent Existence. However the fact 
that negation is not as primordial as affirmation is so obvious, that 
it could not have escaped his attention altogether. He remarks that 
"affirmation precedes negation, just as existence precedes non-existence”.* 
This observation did not prevent him from putting negation side by 
side on the same level with affirmation in the definition of a proposi- 

1 Cp. Vedanta-ParibhasS, Nyayamakaranda, etc., passim. 

* Anal. Post., 1. 25, 86 b 33, cp. B. Erdmann. Logik^, p. 495, n. 4. 
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tion or judgment. This attitude was faithfully preserved in European 
logic through all the middle ages and in modern times up to the time 
of Sigwart. Kant did not depart in this case from traditional logic, 
although, as it appears from one of his very illuminating remarks , 1 
the future theory was present to his mind. He however did not attach 
much importance to it and it received at his hand no development. 
For Aristotle Affirmation and Negation are the logical counterparts 
of Existence and Non-existence, for Kant the affirmative and negative 
judgments are the patterns from which the categories of Reality and 
Negation are deduced. They represent two coordinated aspects of the 
world of mere phenomena. 

Sigwart begins by stating that Aristotle and all those logicians 
who followed him in characterizing judgment as either affirmation or 
negation and included the division in the definition, were right in so- 
far as all judgments are exhaustively so divided, and that judgment in 
general is only possible either by affirming or denying a predicate of 
a subject, but they were not right in coordinating these two modes 
of cognition as both equally primordial and independent from one 
another . 2 3 «Negation is always directed against an attempted syn- 
thesis, and presupposes a suggestion , 8 either internally arisen or 
brought in from without, to connect subject and predicate ». Accordingly 
«a denial has a good meaning only when it is preceded by an attempt 
which is repelled in a negative judgments. The positive judgment 
does not require a preceding denial, whereas it is a necessary condi- 
tion of every negation, that it shoud be preceded in thought by an 
attempted affirmation . 4 * * * 

1 He says, CPE., p. 508 (2-nd ed., p. 709), «Tbe proper object of negative 
judgments is to prevent error. Hence negative propositions intended to prevent 
erroneous knowledge in cases where error is never possible, may no doubt be very 
true, but they are empty, they do not answer any purpose and sound therefore often 
absurd; like the well known utterance of a schoolmaster that Alexander could 
not have conquered any countries without an army». 

2 Op. cit., I. 155. 

3 Zumuthung = aropa. 

4 A remarkable foreshadowing of Si gw art’s theory is found in J. S. Mill’s 

Logic 8 , I, p. 44. Treating of privative names, he says that these names are n posi- 

tive and negative together)). Names like blind cannot be applied to sticks and 
stones, albeit they are not seeing. They connote the absence of a quality and the 

fact that its presence «might naturally have been expected». Therefore 

we never would say, except in poetry, that the stones are blind. The example of 
stones that are not seeing, or not speaking, is then repeated by Sigwart, I. 172, 
Bradley, 2 !. 119 and others. 
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That this is really so, "that the negation has a meaning only in 
the face of an attempted positive assertion, becomes at once clear, 
when we consider that only a restricted number of positive predicates 
can be ascribed to a subject, whereas the number of predicates which 
can be denied is infinite ". 1 However actually denied are only those 
whose presence it is natural to expect. The judgments « there is no 
fire in the stove» or «it does not thunder » 2 are judgments about non- 
existing things. How is a judgment about a non-existing thing pos- 
sible? Only in imagination! — in the way of the non-existing thing 
being imagined. A negative judgment is concerned about an absent 
thing which has been hypothetically imagined as present. Therefore 
the negation of things expected and easily imaginable is natural. But 
it becomes ridiculous, if the presence of the denied object never could 
be expected. If someone instead of saying « there is no fire in the 
stove i) would have said « there is in it no elephant », although both 
the fire and the elephant are equally absent, the second judgment 
would seem strange, because unexpected. 

If we compare with this statement of Sigwart the theory of Dbar- 
maklrti, we cannot but find the similarity striking. The Buddhist 
philosopher begins, we have seen, by dividing all cognition in direct 
and indirect. Negation is referred to the indirect class, to what he 
calls inferential cognition . 3 Even the simplest case of negation, the 
judgment of the pattern "there is here no jar» is treated not as a 
variety of perception, but as an indirect cognition, as an inferential 
non-perception. The full meaning of such a judgment is the following 
one. « Since all conditions of normal perceptibility are intact, the jar, 
had it been present on this spot, would have been perceived; but it is 
not actually perceived, therefore we must conclude that it is absent ". 4 
The simple judgment of non-perception thus reduces to a full Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism. «How is an absent thing cognized on a given 
spot", asks Dharmottara , 5 and gives the very natural answer: «it is 
imagined"; imagined in the way of a hypothetical judgment of the fol- 
lowing form: «if a jar would have been present on this spot, it would 
have been perceived, but since it is not perceived, we can deny its pre- 
sence". The fact of non-perception is the middle term from which the 


1 Ibid., I. 156. 

s Ibid., I. 168. 

3 anumana = anumana-vikalpa. 

* NBT., p. 40.17; transl., p. 138. 

5 NBT., p. 22.8; transl., p. 62 
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absence of the jar is deduced. The negative judgment, even the most 
simple one, the judgment of non-perception, is an inference. The fact 
that Dharmakirti calls it inference, while Sigwart speaks of negative 
judgments, has no importance, since inference means here indirect cogni- 
tion. Negation is an indirect cognition and consists in repelling a 
hypothetical affirmation. 

The discovery and the clear formulation of the meaning of Nega- 
tion must thus be credited to Dharmakirti in India and to Sigwart 
in Europe. This coincident solution of a capital logical problem must 
be regarded as an outstanding fact in the comparative history of 
philosophy. 

Both philosophers seem to have been led to this discovery in a 
somewhat similar manner. Sigwart declares it to be impossible to save 
the independent rank of the negative judgment by defining it, in accord 
with an occasional utterance of Aristotle, as a separation of subject 
and object, contrasting with their synthesis in an affirmative proposi- 
tion. »The predicate of a judgment-), says he , 1 «is never an Ens, it 
never can be conceived as a separate Ens, to be posited as something 
really separate from the subject ». ((This separation does not exist in 
that reality, to which our judgment refers -’. 2 ((The thing exists only 
with its quality and the quality only with the thing. Both constitute 
an inseparable unity--. «If we remain by the simplest, the perceptual 3 
judgment, the congruence of the sensation with the representation is 
an entirely internal relation and we cannot maintain that the connecting 
of the elements of a judgment corresponds to a union of analogous 
objective elements ». 4 This, we know, is exactly the Indian view accord- 
ing to which the real judgment is the perceptual which unites a sen- 
sation with a representation, and reduces to a relation of synthesis 
between a subject which is always an Ens with a predicate which is 
never an Ens. 

If the predicate is always a subjective construction, whether it be 
affirmed or denied, the difference between affirmation and negation 
reduces to a difference of a direct and an indirect characterization of 
the same Ens. Aristotle hints the right point when he posits the real 


1 Ibid., I. 170. 

2 Ibid., I. 104. As all European logicians, Sigwart has that judgment in view 
which the Indians call analytical (svabhava-anumana), for in the inferential judgment 
founded on causation the subject and predicate refer to two different Ens’es. 

3 Benennungsurtheil. 

4 Ibid. 
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Ens, the Hoe-Aliquid , as the common subject of all predication and 
does not assume any category of Non-existence. 

b) Denied Copula and Negative Predicate. 

As a result of the coincidence in the general view of Negation 
there is a further coincidence in answering the question about the 
proper residence of the negative particle. Since the judgment consists 
of subject, predicate and copula, it is natural to enquire whether 
Negation resides with the copula or with the predicate. It evidently 
cannot reside in the subject. The subject in the epistemological form 
of the judgment is the real particular, the element «this» which is 
existence itself and cannot be non-existence. But the predicate is always 
a Universal which can be either affirmed or denied. In the type-instance 
"this is that», the copula can be denied, and we shall have the type 
»this is not that»; or the predicate can be denied and we then shall 
have « this is non-that». Sigwart maintains that negation affects always 
the copula. The copula is denied, not the predicate. He remarks that 
there can be no denying copula, for a denying copula is a contradictio 
in adjecto. There can be only a denied copula. According to this view 
the judgment with a negative predicate will be positive, because the 
copula will not be denied. Such is also the opinion of Aristotle 1 for 
whom the predicates non-homo, non-justus are positive, although in- 
definite, and the judgment non est justus is negative, but the judgment 
est non-justus affirmative. And such must also have been the opinion 
of Kant, who called these negative or infinite predicates '< limiting” 
and the corresponding judgment indefinite. The view of Sigwart has 
been energetically opposed by Wundt , 2 for whom the judgment with 
a negative predicate is the predominant class of negative judgments, 
the judgment with a negative copula, which he calls « separation- 
judgment”, being minor in importance. B. Erdmann , 3 after some 
fluctuation, decides, that the judgment with a negative predicate is 
«nevertheless» negative, and Bradley 4 does the same. 

Now what is the position of the Buddhist Logic in the face of 
Sigwart’s opinion and the controversy it has provoked? 

1 Cp. Grote, op. cit., p. 122. 

2 Logik 2 (Erkenntnisslehre, p. 223, n.). 

3 Logik 3 , p. 500. 

* Principles of Logic, p. 116. He thinks that the ground for a negation ia 
always some open or latent opposition between subject and predicate, the negative 
predicate is the opposed predicate. 
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According to Dharmakirti Negation is directed against an attemp- 
ted affirmation of some presence, it is consequently directed against 
the copula, if the copula means existence and presence. A judgment 
with a negative predicate will « nevertheless'" be affirmative. It may 
also be negative if the copula is also negative, as e. g., Aristotle’s 
example non est justus non homo, or the Indian example « all things 
are not im-permanent », but the judgments est justus non-homo and oil 
things are impermanent will be affirmative. In this respect there is 
full agreement between Sigwart and Dharmakirti. 

There is a divergence in another respect. The Indian theory takes 
its stand on the perceptual judgment. The negative judgment is accor- 
dingly a judgment of non-perception, non-perception of a thing expected 
to be present on a given place. Dharmakirti and Dharmottara compare 
all possible instances of negative judgments and reduce each of them 
to the non-perception of an imagined visibility. The ground for repu- 
diating a suggested presence is, first of all, direct sense-perception, viz., 
the perception of the empty place where the denied object is expected 
to be present. This is simple, or direct Negation . 1 But there is also an 
indirect or deduced Negation. We can through inference ascertain 
the absence of a thing in a place which is not accessible to direct 
perception. And that is possible in two ways, viz., we either fail to 
perceive on a given spot something which would necessarily have 
been present, if the object of our denial were also there present 2 or 
we perceive by positive sense-perception the presence of something in- 
compatible with it . 3 But whether the ground be the absence of a neces- 
sarily connected thing or the presence of an incompatible thing, whe- 
ther it be privation or opposition , 4 in any case negation will be 
reducible to an instance of non-perception of hypothetical visibility. 
Thus negation always affects the copula and its ground is either direct 
perception or the laws of necessary conjunction, which are the three 
laws of Contradiction, of Identity and Causality. What Figures of 
Negation are produced by the interactiou of the positive laws of 
Identity and Causation with the negative law of Contradiction, has been 
indicated above 5 and need not be repeated here. 

i NBT., p. 38.5 

* svabharanupalabdhi. 

8 Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 172 — aentweder fehlt das Pradikat, oder... iat 
das Subject mit dem Pradicate unvertrSglich ». 

4 Cp. Bradley, Logic^, p. 117. 

5 Sigwart. op. cit., p. 179 ff. seems to be seeking for a law, or laws, explai- 
ning why some representations (or conceptions) are by their nature incompatible 
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But although it is true that negation in a negative judgment 
affects the copula, we must not forget that the verb substantive, which 
expresses the copula, has a double function: 1) to express existence 
and 2) to serve as a copula in predication. In full accord with this, 
the negative or negatived copula has also a double function: 1) to 
express non-existence and 2) to deny connection, that is, to express 
separation. It is true, as Sigwart remarks, that a separating copula 
is a contradict io in adjecto , however the copula will then be copula 
only by name, it will be a sign of separation in the sense of non- 
congruence. And since such separation can only be found between two 
concepts, such a judgment is always a judgment with two concepts, 
or an inferential judgment, a major premise. It will be no perceptual 
judgment any more. However, the substitute for the perceptual judg- 
ment will then be in the minor premise of the inference, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there are no trees at all, there can 
be no simmpds. 

Minor premise. There are here no trees at all (= Perception!). 

Conclusion. There are here no Simsapas. 

The conclusion must be taken with the proviso "if they would be 
present and nothing interfering with their perceptibility would bar us, 
we would see them». Thus in all cases negation must be reduced to 
non-perception of a hypothetically visible object. It cannot be objected 
that there are abstract concepts, which cannot be treated as visible 
or invisible, because, according to the Buddhist view, every concept 
must be at the same time a perceptual judgment; it must refer to 
reality, otherwise it will be outside the domain of knowledge. 

It can be maintained, as it appears from what has been explained 
above, that there is in the negative judgment no copula at all, since 
the substantive verb in these judgments of non-perception has neither 
the meaning of a copula or conjuntion, nor of a negative copula or 
separation; it is here used in its other sense, the sense of existence. 
Its negative form means then absence of a given object on a given 
place, but not separation between two qualities or predication of a 


and others not; he wants to have a basis for denial. He says that incompatibility 
is something « given » with the actual nature of the contents of our representations 
and their relation; and Bradley, who follows Sigwart in this research, finds an 
explanation, p. 119, in a subjective omental repulsion of qualities^, that is, a 
mental impenetrability which is but a metaphor from physical impenetrability. 
We shall see that, according to the Indians, incompatibility always reposes, directly 
or indirectly, on the law of Contradiction. No other explanation is needed. 
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negative quality. A negative quality is but a differentiating quality, 
and all qualities are differentiating, there is not a single one which 
would not be differentiating and negative in that sense. The Buddhist 
theory concerning Negative Predicates will be discussed later on, as 
well as some other important problems, inseparable from the problem 
of Negation. They will be treated, and their Indian shape compared 
with the European one, in connection with the Law of Contradiction . 1 

c) Judgment and Re-judgment. 

Many philosophers, as e. g. Bergson in France, Bradley and Bosan- 
quet in England, accepted Sigwart’s theory fullheartedly, others, as 
e. g. Wundt, rejected it, others, as e. g. B. Erdmann, admitted it with 
important modifications. It is perhaps worth our while to mention 
here the attitude of Windelband, because its Indian parallels are 
apt to throw some light on the problem itself. According to this 
theory 2 every judgment is double; it consists of a judgment and a 
re-judgment (Beurtheilimg). The second is a judgment about the first 
(ein Urtheil iiber ein Urtheil). Affirmation and Negation are coordina- 
ted and placed on the same footing. But they both belong to the 
re-judgment class. They are not judgments. The judgment contains 
initially no decision, it is neither affirmative nor negative. Thus the 
indirect and subjective character which Sigwart’s theory ascribes to 
the negative judgment as its distinctive feature, is extended by Win- 
delband to affirmation and both these fundamental varieties of cogni- 
tion become again coordinated as being both secondary and indirect. 
Lotze calls the second step, which contains a decision about the vali- 
dity or unvalidity of the first, a secondary « by-thought » ( Nebenge - 
danke); B. Erdmann retains the term « re-judgment » ( Beurtheilmg ), 

i It is thus clear that the Indian philosophers were thoroughly aware of the 
double function of the substantive verb. It is curious that the Tibetan and Mongo- 
lian nations could never had confused the two functions, because their languages 
provide them with two quite different words for their expression. The verbs yod 
and med in Tibetan can never be confounded with the yin and min, the first pair 
meaning presence, resp. absence, the secoud pair meaning conjunction and separa- 
tion. But in Europe the two meanings were always confounded. The first who has 
clearly and sharply described the distinction, is the French philosopher Laromi- 
guiere, and all the acumen of men like Hobbes, James Mill and J. S. Mill 
was needed fully to bring out and illustrate the confusion. Cp. Grote, op. cit., 
p. 387. 

* W. Windelband, Beitrage zur Lehre vom negativem Urtheil. Tubingen, 
1921. 
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but Brentano and Bergman prefer to call the first ?tep simple presen- 
tation and reserve the term judgment for the second step. According 
to them the first step, when there as yet is neither affirmation nor 
negation, is no judgment at all. The real judgment is contained in 
the second step, which has been christened by Windelband as rejudg- 
ment , 1 but is, according to them, the real judgment. The latter opinion 
fully agrees with some views expressed by Dharmakirti without in 
the least affecting his view of the negative judgment as an indirect 
cognition repelling an imagined affirmation. 

We have quoted above 2 his very characteristic utterance about 
the difference between the two steps in cognition, which correspond 
to two different faculties of the human mind. "(Simple) sensation, 
says he, does not convince anybody; if it cognizes something, it does 
it in the way of a simple reflex, not as a judgment ( na niscayena, 
kimtarhi , tat-pratibhdsena). Only inasmuch (yatram* e) as it is capable 
of producing a subsequent judgment (or decision), does it assume (the 
dignity of a real) source of cognition ». The subsequent judgment is 
really a second step in cognition, but the first step then contains no 
judgment at all. This fundamental distinction has hcwever nothing to 
do with the division of judgments into affirmative and negative. Every 
judgment is a second step with regard to a simple reflex, or a simple 
presentation; but every negative judgment is a secondary step with 
regard to an attempted affirmation, which is baffled by it. Windel- 
baud’s theory clearly appears as untenable, when we apply it to the 
perceptual judgment, the only real judgment. Indeed on the strength 
of this theory the judgment «this is a jar» would not contain neither 
affirmation, nor negation in itself. But a re-judgment, or second 
judgment, comes, which tells us either that <<it is true that there is 
here a jar», or that «it is false that there is here a jar». This clearly 
leads to an infinite regress, it at the same time becomes an eloquent 
proof of the rightness of Sig wart’s and Dharmakrrti’s theory. Windel- 
band admits 3 that the question turns round a right definition of what 
a judgment is and that, if the opinion of Schuppe and others is 
taken in consideration, the re-judgment will already be contained in 
the judgment, since according to this view, — which, we have seen, is 
also the Indian view, — there is no difference at all between concep- 

I Cp. the Indian theory about jilanasya tat-prdmanyasya ca svatastvam 
paratastvam mentioned above, p. 65. 

8 Cp. above, p. 241. 

3 Ibid., p. 181. 
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tion and judgment. "The Existence already contained in the affirma- 
tion of every conception is not only a justified form of judgment, it 
is the purest and simplest fundamental type of every judgment 
in general". Such is, we have seen, the Indian theory. « The traditional 
distinction between concept and judgment appears under these condi- 
tions as irrelevant for the task, which usually is assigned to logic , 1 viz., 
the task of establishing a normative system of the forms of thought. 
The division is grammatical, not logical... Nothing else remains than 
to interpret every judgment as an existential one for the complex 
representation which is thought through it». According to the Indians, 
the real judgment is, however, not the existential, but the perceptual. 
Existence, i. e. Affirmation, is then contained in every judgment, not 
as its predicate, but as its necessary subject. If the real judgment is 
found in the synthesis, identification, objectivization and decision 
contained in the simple pattern "this is a jar", we shall have the 
Indian theory. 

Windelbaud likewise comes very near to the other chief point of 
the Indian theory of judgment, the point which concerns the inferential 
judgment and the categories of Relation expressed in it . 2 * 4 * * * «The 
existence, which is understood in the judgment ..the rose is a flower li , 
says he, is quite different from the existence, which is contained in 
the judgment ..lightning produces thunder"". If we change these both 
examples into Dharmakirti’s «the simSapa is a tree" and « smoke is 
produced by fire», we will see that Windelband makes here an approach 
to the fundamental and exhaustive division of all relations into those 
founded on Identity and on Causation. Since in the proposition" the 
SimSapa is a tree» there are two concepts, there also are included in 
it two perceptual judgments "this is a simsapa » and "this is a tree». 
A similar opinion is expressed by Sigwart 8 with regard to Kant’s 
example «a learned man is not unlearned", in which he also distin- 
guishes two perceptual judgments <«x is learned" and «x is unlearned ". 1 


1 Ibid., p. 182. 

2 Cp. Ibid., p. 183—184. 

s Op. cit., I. 196. 

4 la this connection we may perhaps venture an explanation of what lies at 

the bottom of Windelband’s somewhat strange theory of <■ re-judgment ». The 

judgment with two concepts, which is usually regarded as the pattern of all judg- 

ments, does not indeed contain any element asserting the reality of the synthesis. 
E. g., the judgment «the rose is a flower" is a judgment of concomitance or major 

premise, which only affirms consistency or congruence of two concepts. Their reality 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LAW OF CONTRADICTION. 

§ 1. The Origin of Contradiction. 

The origin of every judgment and of every conception, as they 
are understood in Buddhist logic, lies, we have seen . 1 in an act of 
running through 2 a manifold of undetermined intuition and in faste- 
ning 3 upon one point of that manifold, a point with regard to which 
the rest will he divided in two, usually unequal parts. On the one 
side w r e shall have the comparatively limited number of similar things, 
on the other the illimited, or less limited, number of the dissimilar 
ones. The similar will be "Other” than the dissimilar and the dissimilar 
will be others than the similar; both parts mutually represent the 
absence of each the other, without any intermediate member . 4 Every 
conscious thought or cognition thus represents a dichotomy. The 
active part of consciousness, its spontaneity in cognition begins with 
an act of dichotomy. As soon as our intellectual eye begins 
to glimmer, our thought is already beset with contradiction. 
The moment our thought has stopped running and has fixed upon an 
external point, so as to be able internally to produce the judgment 
"this is blue», at that moment we have separated the universe of 
discourse into two unequal halves, the limited part of the blue and the 
less limited part of the non-blue. The definite thougt of the blue is 
nothing more than the definite exclusion of the non-blue; it is the fixa- 
tion of a point of demarcation, which has nothing blue in itself, but with 

is indeed afnrmeil in a second step, in the minor premise, « this is a rose » and, 
consequently, a flower. This minor premise appears as g kind of re-judgment con- 
cerning the reality, or truth, of the synthesis suggested in the major premise. The 
confusion between inference and judgment regarding the major premise has led to 
a confusion regarding the re-judgment contained in the minor premise. At the 
bottom of the re-judgment we find a function analogous to a minor premise. That 
is why Windelband’s theory appears so strange when it is applied to the perceptual 
or real judgment. After having said ttthis is a jar» there is no need to repeat it 
in the re-judgment «it is true that this is a jar». 

1 Cp. above, p. 209 ff. 

2 vitarka. 

3 vicara. 

4 trtiya-prakara-pbhava. 
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regard to which we shall have on one side the blue and on the other 
side the non-hlue. Just so in cognizing something as the object «fire», 
we at the same time think «this here is fire» and «that there is not fire », 
there is nothing intermediate. That the two parts are merely relative 
is clearly seen from the fact that a double negation is equal to affirma- 
tion; the not non-fire is the fire, because the fire is not the non-fire. 
When the two parts more or less hold the balance under the same 
determinable, it becomes indifferent what part will be expressed positi- 
vely and what negatively, as, e. g., hot and cold, light and dark, per- 
manent and impermanent, or non-impermanent and impermanent. But 
in the majority of cases the similar part is that part of the couple, to 
which we attend more than to the other and which we express positively, 
the correlative part is then expressed negatively. Thus to think actively, 
to think constructively, means to think dichotomizingly. The terms 
« construction >i 1 and « dichotomy”, 2 in their application to thought, 
are synonymous and embrace every act of consciousness, except its 
purely passive part, the pure sensation. Conception, image, represen- 
tation, presentation, judgment and inference will be comprised under 
dichotomy, as thought-construction or productive imagination. It will 
be opposed to pure sensation. 

Now the law of Contradiction is nothing but (he expression of 
the fact that all cognition is dichotomizing and relative. We can 
actively cognize or determine a thing only by opposing it 
to what it is not. 

The negative part of the couple consists of the negation, or non- 
existence, of the positive part, and this negation in its turn consists 
either of something merely « other », or of something opposed to it. 
Non-existence is thus the general conception: otherness and contra- 
diction are subordinated to it. «The different and the contrary, says 
Dharmottara, 3 cannot be conceived so long as the non-existence of 
the similar is not realized. Therefore otherness and opposition are 
realized as representing the negation of the similar, because such is 
the import of these otherness and opposition. Negation is conceived 
as the absence of the similar directly, otherness and opposition are 
conceived as the absence of the similar indirectly ». The dissimilar 
class in regard of fire will embrace 1) the simple absence of fire, 
2) the presence of something else instead of fire, and 3) the presence of 

1 l'a lpana=ektkarana. 

2 iika2pa= dvaidhikarana. 

3 NBT., p. 21. 6; transl., p. 59. 

Stcherbatsky, I 
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something incompatible with fire and actively opposed to it. The diffe- 
rent and incompatible presuppose the idea of simple absence. 

The incompatibility or opposition is of a double kind. It is 
either efficient, agressive repugnancy of two things that cannot coexist 
without collision, as the hot and the cold; or it is the simple logical 
opposition of two things, of which the one is the « complete » nega- 
tion of the other, as the blue and the non-blue. This is contradiction, 
it is logical, it is Antiphasis . 1 

§ 2. Logical Contradiction. 

All and every thing in the Universe, whether real or only imagined, 
is subject to the law' of « otherness », owing to which it is what it is, 
viz. it is different, or separate from all other things of the universe. 
This law could also be called the law of Identity, since it determines 
that the object is what it is, it is identical with itself. But accor- 
ding to the Buddhists there are altogether no identical real things. 
A thing is not the same at different moments or in different places. 
Every variation of time and place makes the thing « another » thing. 
«If the blue, says Santiraksita, were a pervasive reality-, i. e. a 
reality everywhere identical with itself, -there would be no limit 
assignable for identification, since similarity is found everywhere, the 
„all“ would become the „ whole", the universe would become the One- 
without-the-Second ->. 2 Therefore every thing in the universe is separate , 3 
every thing is strictly real by itself, every ultimate reality is a Thing- 
in-Itself. Identity means Identity of Indiscernibles, things are identical 
or similar only as far as we do not discern their differences . 4 The 
law, according to which two things -are forbidden to be one thing -, 5 
is the law of Contradiction. Ultimate reality is, in Buddhist philosophy, 
the reality of a point-instant; real or ultimate causality is the efficiency 
of a point-instant: just so ultimate diversity is the diversity of the 
Things-in-Themselves. 

However, this ideal law of Contradiction is of no avail for the 
practical requirements of our life, it cannot serve us in forming con- 


1 laksaniko virodhah. 

2 TS., p. 493. 3—4, cp. TSP., p. 493. 19 ff. 

3 sarvom prthnk. 

* blieddgrahdt. 

5 nisiddha-ekatva., cp. NBT., p. 70. 19; transl., p. 197. 
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cepts and and in guiding our purposive actions. <.Any pair of objects, 
says Dliarmottara , 1 unavoidably include mutually the one the negation 
of the other », and he continues: «But what is it that we can conceive 
as non-existent in something else? Something distinct. Not something 
illimited, as, e. g., the fact of being a point-instant (of ultimate reality). 
Since the very essence of all existent objects, of patches of blue and 
other (coloured surfaces) consists of point-instants (of ultimate, pure 
reality, to which they are referred), therefore this fact has no limit. 
By a contrast with (mere) point-instants, .nothing (definite) can be 
apprehended ». Here the Buddhist is saved from the indefiniteness of 
the infinite judgment, or the illimited conception, by his theory of 
Negation. «Why indeed, asl^s Dliarmottara, should this non-existence 
be illimited? » In so far as it has the definite shape of the repudiated 
object, whose presence has been imagined, it is not illimited. It is an 
imagined, concrete case of non-existence and therefore when we in a 
negative judgment distinctly cognize the absence of a definite thing 
on some definite place, we cognize it not in the shape of an illimited 
non-existence, but in a definite form, whether this foim has been 
actually experienced as only imagined. 

Dharmaklrti defines the law of Contradiction as that feature of 
each thing, whether real or imagined, owing to which everything 
presents itself in couples of two parts, of which the one is the complete 
negation of the other. <'There is contradiction , 2 says he, in a couple 
whose essence is posited in a complete mutual exclusion, 
as, e. g., existence and non-existence ». Complete 3 mutual exclusion 
means mutual exclusion without anything intermediate. From the 
ontological point of view the mutual opposition will be called existence 
and non-existence, from the logical standpoint it will be affirmation 
and negation of one and the same thing. Viewed dynamically, it can 
be characterized as mutual repulsion, viewed statically it will be posi- 
tion and opposition; as a relation it is a symmetrical relation or corre- 
lation, a relation in which the one fact is related to the other just in 
the same way as vice versa the latter to the former. It is not only a 
mutual reciprocated relation, it is complete reciprocation. There is, 
says Santisaksita, on the one part not the slightest bit of what 
there is on the other . 4 Therefore this law may also be (ailed the law 

l Il.i l. 

a NIL, p. 69.20; transl. 192 (« completes must be added)-. 

8 p ari-hara — pari-tyaga — atyanta-tyaga = trtiya-prakdra-ahhdva, 

4 TSP , p. 1. 6, cp. 486. 20. 
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of Excluded Middle or of an Excluded Third Part , 1 since there are 
only two parts between which the respective whole is divided. It may 
also be called the law of Double Negation, since the one part is the 
negation of the other just in the same degree in which the latter is 
the negation of the former. If A is related to a non-A just in the 
same way in which a non-A is related to A, it is dear that the nega- 
tion of a non-A will be equal to A. If there is in the blue nothing 
more than its opposition to the non-blue, it is dear that the oppo- 
sition to the non-blue will be nothing else than the blue itself, ^ince all 
things are relative, every thing, except the ultimate reality of the 
point-instant, is nothing but the counterpart of its own negation. The 
Indian Realists are perhaps in the right when they maintain that 
every thing consists of existence and non-existence, but they are wrong 
in hyposta sizing both existence and non-existence and forgetting that 
these are only mental superstructures upon an element of genuine 
reality, which alone is absolute and non relative. The superstructures 
are erected by our productive imagination operating upon the dicho- 
tomizing principle. Right are also partly the Madhyamikas and Vedan- 
tins which represent the opposite view, viz., that every thing is rela- 
tive and therefore unreal, "just as the short and the long», the short 
being nothing over and above the negation of the long and vice versa. 
But they again are wrong in denying the reality of the point-instant 
underlying every relathe thought-construction. The critical theory of 
the Sautrantika-Yogacara school alone escapes to the defects of both 
extremities in maintaining an imagined phenomenal world constructed 
by our productive imagination upon a foundation of transcendental 
reality. 


§ 3. Dynamical Opposition. 

The character of complete mutual exclusion or mutual repulsion 
can be ascribed to the contradictory parts of a couple only metapho- 
rically. They can peacefully exist in close contiguity without interfer- 
ring with the existence of one another, without the one encroaching 
upon the territory occupied by the other. It is a logical, but not a 
real mutual repulsion. 

There is, however, a variety of contradiction which, in addition 
to being logical, is moreover real or dynamical. The diametrically 
opposed parts are not only the one the negation of the other logically, 


l trtya-pralcua-abhavo, TSP., p. 390. 
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they are moreover the one the militant adversary of the other. Properly 
speaking it is not at all a case of logical contradiction as Antiphasis; 
it can be called Contrapugnating Causality. In such cases both the 
opposed parts are mutually endeavouring to oust one another out of 
their mutual positions. Light and darkness are the one the complete 
negation of the other, and vice versa. In this respect there is between 
them a logical relation of contradiction. Light is the complete negation 
of darkness and darkness is nothing but the complete negation of 
light. However, they cannot peacefully coexist in close contiguity, as 
the blue and the non-blue. There is a constant warfare between them, 
the one will be constantly striving to occupy the territory of the 
other. Dharmakirti gives the following definition of this kind of con- 
tradiction . 1 ii If a phenomenon is produced by the totality of 
its causes (and therefore) endures, but (suddenly) disappears 
on the approach of another phenomenon, there is between 
both these phenomena a (real) opposition, as. for instance, 
between cold and hot». In this definition what calls our attention, 
first of all, is the mention of the « totality of causes of the opposed 
phenomenon ». Is the cold, which in some junctures invariably precedes 
heat, the cause or one of the causes of that heat? Is the light, which 
in some junctures invariably follows on darkness, the effect of that 
darkness? Is the invariably preceding night the cause or one of the 
causes producing the invariably following day? These are the questions 
which always perplexed philosophers. The Buddhist answer is to the 
affirmative. We have examined the Buddhist theory of causation. 
According to this theory, every point of genuine reality, is arising in 
functional dependence on a sum-total of preceding factors, which all 
are its causes. In this totality not only positive magnitudes are arrayed, 
but negative magnitudes are also included, those that do not prevent 
the following phenomenon to appear . 2 If a break in the totality of the 
causes of a phenomenon supervenes and one of the factors that did no 
prevent its appearance is curtailed, that phenomenon vanishes and the 
break in the totality of its causes becomes the cause, or one of the 
causes, of the following phenomenon. In this sense the following light is 
produced by the preceding darkness, it is produced by the deficiency in 
the causes sustaining the existence of the preceding darkness. In these 
cases the preceding part is the cause, or one of the causes, producing 


1 NBT., p. 68. 3; transl., p. 187. 

2 Cp. above, p. 129. 
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the following part. If one part is opposed to the other, it is at 
the same time "doing something" \ .it indirectly partakes in its pro- 
duction. 

Nor is the contradiction in all the cases of efficient repugnancy 
complete. Light is the complete contradiction of non-light. There is 
nothing intermediate between light and non-light. The law of the 
Excluded Middle fully applies. But between light and darkness considered 
as real phenomena there is always something in the middle. Even if the 
change is quite abrupt,, even if light appears all of a sudden, on the very 
place 1 2 where the moment before there reigned absolute darkness, 
nevertheless there is at least one intermediate moment of twilight. 
The change, if it is produced as quickly as possible, requires never- 
theless at least three moments: the ultimate moment of darkness, the 
initial moment of light and at least one moment between them, for 
the change to take place. 

If the opposition is not complete as regards time, neither is it 
complete as regards space. When a light is produced in a large room 
darkness is completely annihilated only in that part of it, which is 
nearest to the lamp . 3 In the remaining part, there is either twilight 
or darkness. Light is produced only as far as the efficient forces pro- 
ducing it are capable of doing it. 

This is quite different in the case of a logical opposition between 
light and non-light. This opposition is complete, there is no twilight 
between light and non-light, twilight is included in the non-light. 
Neither is this opposition affected by the conditions of space. Light 
is the repudiation of non-light everywhere and always. The relation 
of opposition between light and non-light is characterized by logical 
necessity, which is not the case as regards the relation between light 
and darkness as real phenomena. 

Such is also the meaning of the quarrel relating to the indiflerent 
feeling. The Hmayana maintained that between pleasure and pain 
there is the indifferent feeling in the middle. But the logicians answered 
that the indifferent feeling, since it is not pleasure, must be reckoned 
as belonging to the category of pain , 4 since there are only two mutually 

1 kimeit-kara, cp. NBT., p. 68. 9; cp. TSP., p. 157. 7 — akinicit-karo lirodht 
the meaning is that the gireu point-instant is efficient as a cause, but uot as oppo- 
sition or contradiction, since the contradiction is constructed by the intellect. 

2 NBT., p. 60. 19 ft'.; transl., p. 189. 

s Ibid., p. 68. 16; trausl., p. 189. 

* Tatp., p. 65.1 ff, 
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exclusive parts, pleasure and displeasure, the desired and the undesired. 
The Realists objected that if the indifferent feeling must he referred 
to pain, because it is not pleasure, it could be as well referred to 
pleasure because it is not pain. The quarrel is solved by pointing to 
the fact that there are two oppositions between pleasure and pain, 
the one logical without a middle term, the other real wifli a transi- 
tion part. 

But if the relation of this kind of contradiction reduces thus to a 
case of causality, is it not a misnomer to call it contradiction, is it 
not causality simple? This seems to have been the opinion of the early 
Vaisesikas, who characterized the relation of contradiction understood 
as efficient opposition as a relation of the « killer to the killed", 1 a 
natural aversion between two things, as e. g. the natural irreconcilable 
enmity of the ichneumon and the snake. The Buddhists did not object 
to the characteristic of the relation of efficient opposition as a relation 
between « something stopping and something stopped", 2 but with the 
reservation that the stopping and the stopped were « durations ». s 
Hence the definition of that variety of contradiction, which consists 
in efficient opposition, includes the characteristic that the disappearing 
phenomenon must possess duration. This equally applies to the 
superseding phenomenon, it also must have duration. The causal rela- 
tion in the sense of Dependent Origination obtains between the disap- 
pearing phenomenon, which had some duration and the superseding or 
the opposed phenomenon, which likewise endures for some time. It is 
metaphorical causation, not real causation, since, as we have seen, real 
causation is only that, which exists between efficient point-instants. 
The last moment of the series called darkness is the cause, in the 
sense of dependent origination, of the first moment of the series called 
light. But light and darkness are not mere moments, they become 
what they are, the phenomena of light and darkness, only when they 
have endured for some moments. This is consequently the difference 
between efficient opposition and real causation: real causation, just as 
real existence, belongs to sing e moments only, whereas efficient oppo- 
sition is between one assemblage of moments and another assemblage; 
it is constructed just as the assemblages themselves are constructed 
by our intellect. In other words, the relation of efficient opposition 
is not an ultimate fact, it does not belong to the Things-in-Themselves, 


1 ghiHya-ghatula-bliaca, cp. VS , III. I. 11. 

2 i. ivartya-mrartala-bha rn. 

3 bhrivatah = prabandhena rartamanasya. NET., 69.9. 
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but only to constructed phenomena. That the logical law of contra- 
diction does not apply to the Things-in-Themselves, has already been 
pointed out, it is moreover evident from its characteristic as logical, 
for logic is thought and thought is imagination, not ultimate reality. 

It appears from the words of Dharmottara , 1 2 that there was a quarrel 
among Buddhist logicians on the problem as to whether the relation 
of efficient opposition was real or merely logical, whether it was 
transcendentally real or only phenomenal. The problem is solved by 
Dharmottara in that sense, that just a< there are two kinds of causality, 
the one transcendental and real, obtaining between point-instants, the 
other, being a category, metaphorical, obtaining between phenomena; 
just so there are two kinds of efficient opposition. But the one 
obtaining between point-instants is causation simply, and causation 
is not contradiction. Kamalasila explains 1 the point in the follo- 
wing manner: «Somer entities there are which are causes of curtail- 
ment in regard of other entities. They achieve it that the run of 
those point-instants (which constitute those entities) gradually becomes 
lower and feebler. E. g., fire in respect of cold. But other entities 
are not so, they are not causes of shrinkage, as, for instance, the 
same fire in regard of the smoke (produced by it). Now, although 
there is a relation of (mere) causality between the just mentioned 
counter-parts, between entities producing'shrinkage and this shrinking; 
but common humanity, their faculty of vision being obscured 
by the darkness of ignorance, wrongly assume here a rela- 
tion of contradiction. (It is opposition). 'Ibis opposition appears 
in various forms, e. g., the cold is opposed by fire, the fiame of a 
lamp is opposed by the wind, darkness is opposed by light, etc. In 
Ultimate Reality there is however no relation of opposition between 
entities (as Things-in Themselves)... That is the reason why the Master 
(Dharmakirti) has delivered himself in the following way : 3 "When 
one fact has duration as long as the sum-total of its causes remains 
unimpaired, and it then shrinks as soon as another fact (being oppo- 
sed to it) appears; it follows that both are (dynamically) opposed, 
(just as the sensations of heat and of cold). (The Master says) „ their 
opposition follows 11 , that means it is constructed (by our intellect) 
it is not ultimately real». 


1 NBT., p. 69. 11 ff. transl., p. 192. 

2 TPS., p. 156. 27 ff. 

3 Cp. NBT., p. 68. 3; transl., p. 187. 
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§ 4. Law of Otherness. 

The law of Otherness is a dependent law, dependent on the law 
of Contradiction. Indeed the blue and the non-blue are contradictory, 
because they mutually represent the one the complete negation of the 
other. But the blue and the yellow are also contradictory, because 
the yellow is a part of the non-blue. Therefore they are only partially 
contradictory, i. e., they are merely « other » with regard to one ano- 
ther. Thus the blue and the non-blue are contradictory directly, the 
blue and the yellow are contradictory indirectly, because the yellow 
is necessarily non-blue, «it cannot escape from being non-blue x. 1 Just 
as we arrive at the negative judgment « there is no jar on this plaee», 
after having hypothetically imagined its presence on this place and 
after having repudiated that suggestion, just so do we decide that 
the blue is not the yellow, after having hypothetically assumed the 
presence of the blue on the yellow patch and having repelled that 
imagined presence. This is especially clearly elicited when two hardly 
discernible shades of colour are compared. They must be confronted 
and the one imagined on the place of the other and then declared to 
be either different, if their difference is discernible, or identical, if 
their difference is undiscernible. A difference there will always be, it 
may be infinitesimal. Identity is only the limit of difference, it is an 
<> identity of indiscernibles». If an object is invisible by its essence, 
if its essence is such never to be visible, nevertheless it can be decla- 
red to be « other », i. e. its presence can be denied, only after having 
imputed to it a visible presence on a given place. When in darkness 
seeing standing before us an upright and long object we cannot decide 
whether it is a post or a man, we arrive at a decision only after having 
for a moment imagined the presence of the denied object. We then 
pronounce internally the judgment: «it is a post, it is not a man». 
We have already quoted Dharmottara on this point. He maintains that 
"Affirmation and Negation (or presence and absence) are in direct 
contradiction, but two members of a couple of objects are contradictory 
(or exclusive of one another) as far as they mutually necessarily 
include the one the negation of the other. Now what is the object 
whose negation is necessarily included in the other part (of the 
couple)? It is an object having a definite (representable) shape, not 
something indefinite (or illimited), as for instance Instantaneousness. 


i NBT., p. TO. 3. 
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For Instantaneouness (we have seen) is the very essence of every (real 
thing, of every ultimate reality, underlying) a patcli of blue or any 
other (real object). Therefore by the exclusion (of such an illimited 
thing as existence in general) nothing representable can be cognized ». 
Dharmottara intends to say that by contrasting a thing with such an 
all-embracing character as Existence in general nothing definite can 
be cognized. Cognition is contrasting of a definite thing with an other 
definite thing, not with something illimited. "But then, continues 
Dharmottara , 1 2 is it not that negation (or non-existence) is something 
by itself (quite) indefinite?-’ (i. e. the non-A is illimited)? andanswers: 
«why should it be necessarily indefinite? (why should non-A be shapeless?) 
Inasmuch as Negation (as we understand it) is the negation of an 
imagined presence, it is an imagined absence which has a definite 
shape as far as it is limited by the definite form of a (definite) real 
object-. Thus Dharmottara maintains that by illimited negation, just 
as by illimited existence, nothing really can be cognized. The essence 
of knowledge is limitation, the law of contradiction is a fundamental 
law of thought, which says that our thought cannot operate otherwise 
than by dichotomizing, in every case of existence, in two imagined 
parts, which represent mutually the complete negation of one another. 
The law «of Efficient Opposition- and the law of « Otherness- are 
dependent laws, direct consequences of the law of Contradiction. 


§ 5. Different formulations of tiie Laws of 
Contradiction and Othekness. 

The great importance of the manner in which the Buddhists viewed 
the law's of Contradiction and Otherness for their ontology has already 
been indicated . 1 It is one of their chief arguments in establishing the 
theory of Instantaneous Being. In their endless controversies with 
their adversaries, the brahmanic schools, the Buddhists appeal to 
their law of Contradiction almost on every step. It is generally de- 
signated as the law of Contradictory Predication* under which name 
all its different aspects, such as Efficient Opposition , 3 Logical Anti- 


1 Cp. above, p. 103 and 403. 

2 ririiddha-dharma-somsanja (or adhyasa ; — takmnika-cirodha. 

8 snha-a navas than a- vt rodha = nivartya-nivartuka-blidva. 
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phasis , 1 laws of Otherness , 2 of Identity 3 and of Excluded Middle , 4 are 
commonly understood. It is usually expressed in the conditional pro- 
position. « What is beset with contradictory qualities is manifold, as cold 
and heat ii . 5 The real meaning of this proposition, which seems at first 
to be a truism, is not that two things are different things, but if one 
thing, or what is supposed to represent a unity, possesses two contra- 
dictory qualities, it is really not one thing, but two things. This brings 
us to the formulation that oDe thing cannot possess two contradictory 
qualities at once. If we substitute for »two contradictory qualities'! 
the presence and the absence of the same quality, we shall have the 
Aristotelian formula "it is impossible that the same at once appertains 
and does not appertain 6 to the same and in the same respect". However 
this meaning is quite different from the meaning which the Buddhists 
put into their formula. According to Aristotle, the same can appertain 
and not appertain to the sayie at different times and in different 
respects, or the same thing can possess two contradictory qualities at 
different times; the thing may be cold at one moment and become 
hot in another . 7 According to the Buddhists a thing can never possess 
two contradictory qualities. If it seems to possess them, it is not 
really the same thing, but there are two altogether different things, 
the cold thing and the hot thing. The position of the Buddhists could 
not be anything else. When a thing is composed of a permanent stuff 
and its changing qualities, the qualities can change and the thing 
will remain identical. But if the stuff is altogether absent and the 
thing consists of mere passing qualities, every change of the quality 
will be a change of the thing. We have seen from the analysis of the 
law of Contradiction that mere « otherness" is included in contradiction. 
If the yellow is merely different from the blue and not contradictory 
to it, it nevertheless is contradictory, because the yellow is included in 
the non-blue and every non-blue is contradictory to the blue. There- 
fore to possess contradictory qualities means simply to be different. 

1 pnraspnra-pat ihara. 

2 anyatvu (^= nisuldha-eTcntva)-virodha. 

3 ekatmdkatvn-virodha. 

4 trllya-prakara-abhava. 

3 Cp. SDS., p. 24. 

0 C-rip/et. 

7 We find the same example ia the fragments of Heracleitus, but there it 
means (or is supposed to have meant) that the hot and the rold coexist or are coim- 
plied in the same thing. It is adduced as an instance against the law of contra- 
diction. 
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A thing possessing two different qualities not included the one in the 
other, is therefore not one thing, but represents two separate things. 

Another slightly different formulation says: «from union with a 
contradictory quality the thing becomes other ". 1 That is, a thing 
looses its identity or becomes another thing, if it combines with in- 
compatible qualities. And what are incompatible qualities? They are 
time, space and essence (sensible qualities etc.). If a thing exists at 
one time, it is contradictory to assume that it exists at another time 
or moment. If it exists in one place, it is contradictory to assume 
its existence in another place or another point. If the thing has one 
content or essence, it is contradictory to assume that it is the same 
as an « other » object with a different content. What is blue itself can 
never be made un-blue, a thousand of skilled men cannot change the 
blue itself into the non-blue. This, of course, does not mean that the 
colour of a thing cannot be changed in common life, but it means that 
the blue itself cannot be the non-blue. The identity of the blue is not 
something existing by itself, it is constructed on the basis of its con- 
tradiction to the non-blue. The law of contradiction destroys the 
reality of the blue and at the same time it constructs its ideality on 
the basis of its opposition to the non-blue. 

Still another formulation, or proof, of the law of Contradiction 
comes from the following argument . 2 Whatsoever «is cleared off " 3 
must be also « cleared up » 4 and it is cleared up exactly in the measure 
in which it is cleared off. E. g., a ruby is cleared up, i. c. definitely 
represented, as soon as it is cleared off, i. e. opposed to the non- 
rubies, topazes etc., and it is cleared up exactly in the measure in 
which it is cleared off. The contents of the representation, or of the 
concept, of the ruby will be definite exactly to the extent as it will be 
opposed to the non-rubies; and exactly in dependence on the proper- 
ties included in the non-rubies. However this rule refers also to the 
time and space conditions of the ruby. For the ruby consists merely 
of certain time, space and sense-data conditions. The time of the ruby 
will be settled by the exclusion of all other times, i. e. all other moments 
except the given one. And so also its space condition. It will thus be 
reduced to a point instant of ultimate reality, to the Hoc Aliquid , 
which will have no duration and will disappear as soon as it appears. 

1 NET , p. 4. 2; transl., p. 8. 

2 NBT., p. G9. 22 ff. and Tfitp., p. 92. 15 ff. 

3 paricchinna — rnam-par-cliad-pa. 

4 vyamcchinna = yons-su-chad-pa . 
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Thus the Buddhist law of Contradiction safeguards, to a certain extent, 
the identity of the ruby, it safeguards its ideal identity as a phenome- 
non, but only at the cost of destroying its real identity, as a Thing- 
in-ltself. 

There are however qualifications and concepts which, although being 
mutually « other », are not contradictory, as, e. g., the blue and the 
lotus, or, more exactly, the « blueness » and the «lotusness» of a 
given point. They are not incompatible, their compresence in the same 
thing is not contradictory. They are, according to Buddhist termino- 
logy, identical. This part of the Buddhist doctrine will be examined 
in the sequel. 

§ G. Other Indian schools on Contradiction. 

The law of Contradiction in India is, under the name of a Law of 
Contradictory Predication ,- 1 * a specifically Buddhistic law. Not that 
the other schools denied or neglected this «best known and most for- 
cible » among all the fundamental laws of thought, but they seem to 
have regarded it as something self-evident and not calling for explana- 
tions, until the problem was tackled by the Buddhists. 

The Aphorisms of the Vaise§ika system contain a doctrine of con- 
tradiction as a real relation between real facts, which are connected 
with one another by the tie of opposition.* It is real or dynamical 
opposition, considered apparently as a variety of Causation. There is 
no mention of logical contradiction even in the genuine logical part 
of that system. The contradictory logical reason, we have seen, is 
introduced in that system as a special logical fallacy under Buddhist 
influence . 3 The Aphorisms of the Nyava system, on the contrary, neglect 
contradiction as a relation between real facts, but contain a doctrine 
of a logical fallacy called the contradicting reason . 4 Such a reason 
is a reason which destroys the thesis of the respondent. It is 
a contradiction of two judgments, the one denying what the other 
affirms. 

The Sankhya system also contained the relation of contradiction, 
or opposition, among the varieties of relation between real facts , 5 it 

1 riruddha-dhtirma-samsarga. 

S V. S., III. 1. 10—12. 

3 Cp. above, p. 349. 

i NS., 1. 2. 6. 

5 Cp. Tatp., p. 131. 27. 
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was in this respect on the same level with the Vaisesika system. We 
would have expected that the Sankhyas, since they were the allies of 
the Buddhists in their fight against the Category of Inherence , 1 could 
have, to a certain extent, shared in their theory of Contradictory Qua- 
lification, but we find in their survived records no traces of such a 
logical theory. 

For the Buddhists, we have seen , 2 the law of Contradiction affords 
one of their prinicipal arguments in favour of their theory of Instan- 
taneous Being. If a reality cannot include incompatible, mutually 
exclusive moments of time and mutually exclusive points of space, 
it is then reduced to a single point-instant. As an answer to this 
argument the Xaiyayikas produced their own definition of the law 
of Contradiction . 3 It is the following one: «That is the meaning of 
contradiction that two things cannot coexist together at the same 
place and at the same time». It is not different in principle from the 
formulation that « one and the same feature cannot both appertain 
and not appertain to the same thing at the same time», or the for- 
mula that »in the same place the thing cannot at the same time exist 
and non-exist». Since existence and non-existence are for the Realist 
both equally real as objects, their simultaneous presence in the same 
place and at the same time is impossible. This formulation is based 
on the principle that it is in general impossible for two different phy- 
sical things to occupy at once the same place. The logical principle 
of contradiction is thus founded on the physical principle of the impe- 
netrability of Matter. Dharmottara remarks 4 that this would not be 
the right formulation even for that law of dynamical repugnancy, which 
is but a dependent part of the law of Contradiction, a part which has 
only a comparatively restricted scope of application. All atoms, he 
says , 5 possess that common feature that they cannot occupy the same 
place, i. e. that the one cannot occupy the place where the other simul- 
taneously resides. But this is not enough. Efficient opposition consists 
in this, that the "duration" of one thing on a definite place is coun- 
teracted, or efficiently opposed by the duration of another thing, which 
endeavours to disloge the former out of its position and to occupy its 
place. 

1 Tatp., p. 131. 15. 

2 Cp. above, p. 103 ff. 

8 Cp Jayanta, p. 60 

i NBT., p. 69. 5 ff. 

s Ibid. 
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A separate position in regard of the law of Contradiction has been 
taken by the Jainas apparently at a very early date. They flatly deny 
the law of Contradiction. At the time when the battle raged between 
the founders of Buddhism and the Sankhyas, when the latter mainta- 
ined that "everything is eternal », because Matter is eternal, and the 
former rejoined that "everything is non-eternal », because Matter is a 
fiction, the Jainas opposed both parties by maintaining that "every- 
thing is eternal and non-eternal simultaneously". According to this 
theory you could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny any attribute 
of its subject. Both affirmation and denial were untrue. The real rela- 
tion was something half way between affirmation and denial. Like the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras in Greece, this denial seems directed much 
more against the law of Excluded Middle, than against the law of 
Conti adiction. However in the problem of Universal and Particulars 
the Jainas adopted an attitude of a direct challenge to the law of Con- 
tradiction . 1 They maintained that the concrete object was a particula- 
rized universal, a universal and a particular at the same time. Such 
is also the attitude of one of the earliest Buddhists sects, the sect of 
the Vatsiputrivas. They were averse to the Hlnayana principle, which, 
denying the Soul, maintained the existence of only detached separate 
Elements of a Personality, the Elements holding together exclusively 
by the causal laws of their concerted appearance. They maintained 
that the Personality, which consist of those Elements, was something 
half way real, it was, they maintained, something existing and non- 
existing at the same time . 2 * 

On the neglect of the law of Contradiction by the monistic Madhy- 
amikas and Vedantins some remarks will be made in the sequel. 
From what has been expounded in this chapter it is already plain that 
the law of Contradiction does not extend its sway beyond the field of 
Experience, over the realm of the Things-in-Themselves. Although 
Dharmottara says that all objects, whether real or unreal, are subjected 
to the law of Contradiction , 8 but he in this context alludes to the 
conditioned reality of dynamical opposition. The cold and the hot are 
both real, because they refer to two point-instants, they are not 
two point-instants themselves. This kind of opposition, since it affects 
only objects having "duration", cannot be extended to the Things-in- 


1 TS. and TSP., p. 555. 5 ff; cp. Slokav., Sunyav., 219. 

2 Cp. AK., IX and my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, 

s NBT., p. 70. 22. 
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Themselves, which are objects without any duration. In absolute Rea- 
lity there can be no Contradiction since here the contradictory parts 
coalesce. 


§ 7. Some European Parallels. 

Sigwart gives vent to his despair of the terms Identity, Opposi- 
tion and Contradiction. « These terms », says he , 1 "have become unser- 
viceable in philosophy, since quite a Babylonian confusion of language 
reigns in their application ». The practical Englishman J. N. Keynes, 
we have seen, advises us not to touch on the subject of Negation, 
since «any attempt to explain it is apt to obscure rather than to illu- 
mine '). 2 However, this hopeless condition does not deter us, but rather 
encourages us, in the attempt of a comparison with Indian views, in 
the expectation that the contrast may possibly contribute to some 
illumination rather than to an obscuration of the subject. 

a) The Law of Excluded Middle. 

To the three fundamental Laws of Thought of our modern 
European logic, the laws of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle, we find corresponding on the Indian side only the single law 
of Contradiction, called the Principle of "Uniting Contradictory Predi- 
cates ". 3 This condition falls in line with the view of Aristotle who 
singled out the law of Contradiction alone as the Principle (dp^??), 
«the most forcible and best known » principle, of all human thought . 4 
The two other laws are for him nothing more than its consequences or 
aspects. The law of Contradiction is indeed nothing but a law of Excluded 
Middle, because dvTrpacu? is characterized and distinguished from mere 
opposition just by the fact of the absence of anything between two contra- 
dictory opposites. "Contradiction, says Dharmakirti , 5 is complete 
mutual exclusion ". 6 «Complete» exclusion is just exclusion of every- 
thing in the middle. Aristotle says the same: « there is nothing in the mid- 
dle of the opposite parts of a contradiction ". 7 Every cognition, we have 


1 Logik 3 , I, p. 167 — 168; cp. I, p. 108. 

3 Formal Logic*, p. 120. 

3 mruddha-dharma-samsarqa = virodha. 

* Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 191. 

3 NBT., p. 69. 21; tranel., p. 193. 

6 paraspara-pari-hd ra =pari-tyaga, ibid.; pari — complete. 

7 Metaph. 1,7, 1057 a 33 — x<ov S’dvTtxeipL^vcov dvxicpdtaewc pisv oux 
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seen, is the cognition of a point of reality lying among things similar 
and distinguished from things dissimilar. The similars are united by 
the principle of Identity, they are distinguished from the dissimilars 
by the principle of Contradiction and they are « completely » distingui- 
shed by the law of Excluded Middle . 1 2 But these are not three differ- 
ent principles. It is one fundamental principle in its three applications. 
When we cognize a patch of blue in the judgment « this is blue», we 
then, owing to a Primordial Function of Productive Imagination,* 
construct out of the Universe of Discourse two parts, the blue and 
the non-blue. Everything that is not referred to the blue will be 
necessarily in the non-blue. There can be no third possibility, nothing 
in the middle. Such is the essence of contradictory opposition . 3 

b) The Law of Double Negation. 

Another very important consequence flows out of Dharmaklrti’s 
definition. Contradiction is not only « complete » exclusion, it also is 
«mutual» exclusion. That is to say, A and non-A exclude each the 
other mutually. There is among them nothing positive by itself, just as 
there is nothing negative by itself, their negation is mutual. A exclu- 
des non-A just in the same degree as non-A excludes A. A excludes 
non-A means, in other words, that A excludes the exclusion of A, since 
non-A is nothing but the exclusion of A. A excludes non-A means that 
A itself represents the exclusion of the exclusion of A, i. e., A = — ( — A). 
And vice versa, non-A represents the exclusion of A just in the 
same degree in which A represents the exclusion of non-A, that is 
( — A) = — A just as A = — ( — A). This is the celebrated principle 
of Double Negation which more properly must be called the principle 
of Mutual Negation and mutual negation is nothing else than the 
principle of Contradiction expressed according to the Leibniz-Kantian 
formula. 

Just as the law of Excluded Middle is not a separate principle, 
but it is the law of Contradiction itself, just so is the principle of 


1 trtiya-prakara-abhava = sapaksa-vipaksabhyam trtlya-abhava. 

2 pragbhamya-mkalpa-vasana. 

8 The name given to it by Aristotle, Antipbasis, points to its logical rather 
than ontological, character. It is « counter-speaking » and not counter-existences. 
But Grots (op. cit, p. 579) thinks that both the Maxim of Contradiction and the 
Maxim of Excluded Middle have a logical as well as an ontological bearing with 
Aristotle. 

Stcharbatsky, I 
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Double Negation nothing else than again this very law of Contra- 
diction itself. Dharmakirti’s definition of the law as 1) - complete” and 
2) -mutual” negation simply says that the law of Contradiction is 
1) a law of Excluded Middle and 2) a law of Double Negation. 

The law of Mutual Negation can also be stated in the following 
form. Just as A= — ( — A), just so ( — A), taken as a real co-unit 
of A, will be — — ( — ( — A)). It will then be a law' of Treble Negation. 
Santiraksita says 1 , when it is said -he desists of not cooking”, 
this means that he cooks. By a third negation (i. e., he does not not- 
not-cook) desistence again is implied. By a fourth negation (i. e., he 
does not not-not-not cook) this desistence is cancelled and the meaning 
-he cooks» is again reestablished. Thus a negation is implied in every 
affirmative proposition. The law of Double Negation could indeed 
also be called the law of Treble, of Quadruple Negation and so on. 
The important fact is that every proposition is at the same time 
negative in itself. The Soul of the world is Negativity, says Hegeh 
and his dictum finds some partial support in the Buddhist theory. 

Sigwart however has rightly seen that -just because the cancella- 
tion of a negation is affirmation itself, just for this reason is there 
nothing in the middle between affirmation and negation ». g He thus 
establBhes the identity of the law of Double Negation with the law 
of Excluded Middle. He also rightly remarks that both the principles 
of Excluded Middle and of Double Negation together with the law of 
Contradiction only serve to elicite the essence and the mea- 
ning of Negation. 3 There is only one most general law of 
thought, that is the law of Negation. Aristotle rightly calls it 
the -Law of all Laws-. 4 According to Buddhist logicians, this means 
that human thought is dialectical. Since one of our next chapters will 
be devoted to an exposition and consideration of the Buddhist Dialec- 
tical Method, w'e may at present limit our exposition to this short 
indication which was indispensable in connection with the statement 
of the law of Contradiction and its European parallels. 


1 TS., p. 354 6. 

2 Ibid,, I. 200. 

s laid., T. 202. 

4 The law of Negation is the same as the law of Contradiction. It is the first 
axiom Unfortunately there are as many methods to understand its ultimate value 
as there are systems of philosophy. Cp. Metaph. T, S. 1005 b. — ipjrv) roiv £>.Amv 

a;topLXTo>v. 
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c) The law of Identity. 

This law is usually stated as «A is A» or «what is is», and is 
given as the principle of all logical affirmation, just as its corollary, 
the law of contradiction, in the form of «A is not non-A», is supposed 
to be the principle of all negation. The adequateness of such formulas 
has been questioned. 

The law is sometimes interpreted so as to mean identity of sense 
in spite of difference in statement. The Buddhists would then reject 
it, because for them linguistic differences are not the domain of logic. 
Dharmottara says 1 2 that if the two propositions « the fat Devadatta 
eats nothing at dav time» and «he eats at night » are used to express 
the same fact, they contain no inference, they contain the same fact 
in different language. They ought not to be considered in logic, since 
logic is concerned about the necessary connection of two different 
facts through Causality or of two different concepts through Identical 
Reference, but not about the meaning of different words. 

The law of Identity is then represented as the law of the con- 
stancy of our cognitions to which a certain duration of things must 
correspond. Vacaspati calls it the Consecrated Recognition* 
it means that I can maintain "this is the same crystal-gem which I 
have seen before», or »this is that same Devadatta whom I have seen 
in another place ». Without such constancy neither cognition nor 
intelligible speech nor purposive action are at all possible. The Buddh- 
ists themselves define cognition as uncontradicted experience 3 which 
means consistent or constant experience and is impossible without 
recognition. However of Constancy and Identity there is no trace in 
the ever moving, ever changing reality. Constancy and Identity are 
logical, they are in our head, not in the objective world. So it is that 
instead of a law of Identity we have in Buddhism a latv of Identical 
Construction 4 or Identical Objectivization. The identical things are 
projected images - 5 

But if the Buddhists insist that there is in Ultimate Reality no 
real Identity at all, they with equal emphasis insist that in logic 


1 NBT., p. 43. 12; cp. above, p. 357 note. 

2 pratyabhij na bhayavati , cp. NK., p. 125. 8. 

3 avisamvaddkan sa^ni/o cp. NBT., p. 3. 

4 ekatva-adhyavasaya = kalpana, cp. vol. II, p. 406, 409. 

5 ahka-bahyatva, cp. vol. II, p. 411. 
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there is absolutely no change. The Forms, the nature of the general 
essences superimposed upon reality, are immutable and eternal. There 
is no power in the world which could change an Ens and convert it 
into a non-Ens. The allmighty god Indra himself cannot alter the essence 
of things , 1 their real nature. The whole drama of cognition consists 
in Buddhist philosophy, just as in the system of Plato, of that contra- 
diction between absolutely changeless forms and always changing 
reality. 

A somewhat different law of Identity is suggested by Sigwart. 
It is directly connected with his theory of judgment and must be 
considered here, since it exhibits some interesting traits of coincidence, 
as well as an interesting contrast, with the theory of judgment of the 
Buddhist logicians and their law of Identity. 

According to Sigwart there must be a law of Identity which is 
the principle of a union between subject and predicate in a judgment 
and of imparting to this union objective reality and constancy . 2 * * 5 * * It is 
a law of Agreement and Objectivization. The realistic theory, he says, 
which maintains that the connection between the elements of the 
judgment is the same as between the corresponding objective elements 
of reality, must decidedly be rejected. Reality is never i> congruent", 
i. e. equal and similar, to logic. In objective reality the subject and 
the predicate are a united organic whole . 8 The understanding separa- 
tes them in order to reunite them in a judgment. There is no distine- 
tio realis corresponding to the distinctio rationis * 

The so constructed predicate is always a Universal, whereas the 
subject is always something unique. «The Universal exists only in my 
head, whereas in objective reality the Unique only exists".* Moreover, 
whether the external objects exist at all or whether they do not exist, 
is a metaphysical problem with which logic is not directly concerned.* 
The judgment « this is snow» implies not only the unity of subject 
and predicate, but their objective reality in the sense of a Constance of 


i Cp. NK., p. 124. 13. 

a Sigwart, Logiks, L 106 ff.; cp. J. N. Keynes, op. cit,p. 451 ff.; Bradley, 
op. cit., p. 142. 

s Ibid. I. 104 — ungesehiedene Einheit; cp TPS., p. 157. 5 — tanatmana 
utpadyate. 

* Ibid., I. 105. 

5 Ibid., I. 107, note. 

® Ibid., I. 105, cp. Dignaga » words anumd na - any meya-bhavo na tad-mad 

aptksaU, Tatp., p. 127. 
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the object «snow> at different times, for different people and from diffe- 
rent points of view. The constructive function of the judgment remains 
absolutely the same whether we assume with the Realists that an 
independent reality lies behind our presentations or whether we, with 
the Idealists, maintain that this reality reduces to the mere fact of 
the constancy of these our presentations. This is, w r e have seen, exactly 
the view of the Buddhist logicians. They admit that the judgment 
remains a mental construction in both cases, whether w T e admit an 
external world or not . 1 The law of constancy could then be called a 
law of Identity. This law w r ould be the necessary condition of all 
cognition, all speech and all purposive action. But Sigwart objects to 
the name of Identity for such a law, since the identity of subject 
and predicate (except in meaningless tautology) is never complete. 
The term « partial identity », suggested by some logicians, is contra- 
dictory, since partial identity means non identity. He therefore prefers 
to call it the law r of Agreement 2 * or the law of <>Unipositing ». 8 

In connection with this view of the judgment as an objectivizing 
function which, we have seen, is also the Buddhist view, tw r o remarks 
of Sigwart must lie noticed, since they are important parallels to Indian 
views. He says that the predicate, being general, is always vague, as 
compared with the vividness of the particular in intuition . 4 It refers 
only to a part of the concrete unity of the subject. He also remarks 
that identity is never produced by a mere repetition of observation, 
«it is produced by a negation of the difference of content between 
two or more temporarily separated representations ». 5 This idea, the 
idea namely that identity reduces to a negation of difference and does 
not reach any further, that it is no real affirmation , 6 * we shall later 
see, is the foundation of the Buddhist theory of general names. The 
law of Identity or Agreement is thus supposed, if not to explain, at 
least to fix the fact of a union betw'een the concrete vivid reality of 
the subject and the vague and general ideality of the predicate. 


1 Cp. above, p. 63. 

2 flbereinstimmung. 

8 In-eins-setzung. 

i Sigwart, op cit., I. Ill; cp. NK., p. 263. 12— no vikcdpdnuba ndhasya 
spastartha-pralibhdeata ; cp. TSP., p. 553. 9. 

5 Ibid., I. 42 ; this is the Indian principle of bheda-agraha contrasted with the 
realistic principles of abheda-graha, cp. Tatp., p. 56. ' 

6 Real affirmation is only sensuous, reality vaniu = vidhi = pratyaksa — 

vidhi-svaritpa, cp. above, p. 192. 
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We have seen that the Buddhists call this fact by the name of a 
law of Conformity 1 and that the whole Buddhist theory of judgment 
reposes upon that law. 

What the Buddhists call the law of Identity is something essen- 
tially different. The law of Conformity refers to all perceptual judg- 
ments, i. e. to judgments with one predicate. The law of Identity refers 
only to a definite variety of judgments with two concepts, viz., the 
analytical judgments. The great importance of the distinction between 
a judgment with one concept and a judgment with two concepts, or 
judgment of consistency, must be here taken in account. In such a 
judgment both subject and predicate are general and vague. The 
concrete vividness of the subject is absent. They can be called judgments 
with two predicates. However Sigwart brings under the same head of 
his law of Agreement both the connections of subject and predicate in 
a perceptual judgment, e. g. « this is snow», and their connection in 
a judgment uniting two concepts, e. g. «the snow is white ». From 
the Indian point of view these are quite different forms of judgment 
and quite different principles are lying at the bottom. The judgment 
uniting two concepts is one of consistency between them, not of their 
objective reality. The objective reality lies in another judgment, in 
the following one, in the judgment "this is snow, it is white », or 
«this is the white snown. The real subject is contained in the element 
« this ». The consistency, the possibility of connecting «the snow» with 
••the white», reposes indeed on the Identity of the objective reference 
of both these concepts. This is a real law of Identity, but it is concer- 
ned about only one part of our judgments, namely the Analytical 
Judgments; which, according to their Indian interpretation, should be 
more properly called Judgments of Identical Reference. 

Sigwart streches out his law of Agreement-Identity so as to include 
the other half of all our judgments. He says 2 — «This real Identity 
does not ecxlude the difference of the objects at different times». 
••The san e tree which was covered with leaves before is now barren » 
••the same man whom I have known as a youth is now old». This in 
Buddhist philosophy is quite different. These judgments are not 
judgments of Identity, they are not analytical. 3 'they are synthetical, or 
causal. Their logical meaning is •• wheresoever there is a baren tree 


1 sarupya, cp. above, p.220. 

2 Op. cit , p. I. 109. 

3 tadatmya-vnt. 
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there was a green tree before », «if this tree is baren, it was a green 
tree before », « wheresoever there is an old man, there was before a 
young man from which the old one is produced'*. If an object can be the 
same at ditferent times, where is the limit? If the dried up old tree is the 
same as the former young one, the young one is the same as the 
sprout, and the sprout the same as the seed, the seed the same as 
its elements and so on. We will be directly landed in the Sankhya 
theory of the Identity between (material) cause and effect. 1 This is a 
law against which the Buddhists from the start declared the most 
uncompromising war. The Sankhya law of Identity the Buddhists 
opposed by their law of Contradiction, the law namely that « mutually 
exclusive attributes belong to different things ». 2 Every object at every 
moment of its existence is a different object. The unity here is logical, 
it is a neglect of difference, it is a construction of our productive 
imagination, not a real unity. The term "agreement", if it is used so 
as to include both the identical reference of two concepts in an 
analytical major premise and the non indentical objective reference of 
cause and effect, is misleading. The agreement in an analytical major 
premise is founded on Identity, in a synthetical premise it is founded on 
Causation. 

Thus we must distinguish between 1) the Sankhya law of Identity, 
which is an identity between cause and effect. 2) the Buddhist law of 
Identity, which is an identity between concepts referred to one and 
the same point of reality, 3) the Buddhist law of Conformity, which 
connects the unique subject with the general predicate, and 4) Sig- 
wart's law of Agreement, which apparently confounds all these rela- 
tions owing to an insufficient discrimination between the perceptual 
judgment and the judgment of concomitance. 

A somewhat similar interpretation of the law of Identity is found 
in Sir W. Hamilton’s Logic. Although deferring to the traditional 
version of the law as «A is A», he represents it to mean an assertion of 
identity between a v r ho!e concept and its parts in comprehension. 
This reminds us of the identity of the simsapa with the tiee, since 
the concept tree is an attribute, or a part, of the concept .s iipZapa. 
Sir W. Hamilton represents this principle of Identity to be ><the 
principle of all logical affirmation". But J. S. ilill rightly remarks 3 


1 sat-l'tirya-rada. 

2 ynd rtruddha-dharma-samsntam fan nand. 

a Au Examination of Sir. VV. Hamilton’s philosophy (G tl1 ed.), p. 484. 
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that it can be admitted as a correct account of the nature of affirma- 
tion only in the case of Analytical Judgments. He then proceeds to 
say that we then would be obliged to have «as many fundamental 
principles as there are kinds of relation )!. 1 

This last remark is made ironically. Mr. Mill evidently thinks that 
the varieties of relations are infinite and cannot be digested into a 
system. But the Buddhist will repeat Mill’s suggestion with perfect 
good faith. He understands relation as necessary dependence and 
admits only two fundamental varieties of such relation. He cannot be 
deterred by the necessity of having «as many fundamental principles 
as there are kinds of relation », because the relations are not infinite, 
but only two. These two varieties of relation are founded either on 
the principle of Identity or of non-identity. The second is nothing 
else than the principle of Causality . 2 

d) Two European Logics. 

Turning to the Law of Contradiction proper, we must remark that 
there is in Europe two logics, the one founded on the law of Contra- 
diction, the other founded on the neglect of the law of Contradiction. 
The first is a logic of non-contradiction, a logic of escaping and gard- 
ing against contradiction. It has been founded by Aristotle and has 
been inherited from him by modern Europe. It has received a mighty 
extension into Epistemology from Kant and continues to reign at the 
present moment. 

The other logic is a logic of contradiction, a logic according to 
which Reality consists of mere contraries, because all things proceed 
from contraries and the corresponding thought is nothing but mere 
contradiction. Viewed from the standpoint of the first, or real, logic, 
this second logic must be termed non-logic. It existed in ancient Greece 
previously to Aristotle, from whom it received a deadly blow. It howe- 
ver recovered in the European Middle Ages at the hands of N. Cusano 
and arrived at full eclosion in the system of Hegel, in the first half 
of the last century. After having been condemned and forsaken in 

1 Ibid., p. 482. 

2 It must be noted that the domain of Mill’s analytical judgment is much 
narrower than of the Buddhist one. He says (ibid., p. 484), «in a synthetical 
judgment the attribute predicated is thought not as apart, but as existing 
in a common subject along with the group of attributes composing the concept®- 
But to exist oin a subject)) is just to be a part of it, to have a common objective 
reference ! 
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the second half of that century, it now shows a tendency at revival, 
at least in some philosophic circles. Hegel in his "Science of Logic » 
expressly refers to the Indians 1 and quotes Indian theories in support 
of his logic of contradiction. He quotes the Buddhist doctrine of the 
so-called «Void». Although his knowledge was, of course, very indirect 
and scanty, he rightly guessed that this Void is not a mere negation, 
it is a positive principle of Pure Ultimate Reality, that reality where 
existence becomes identical with non-existence- Hegel was apparently 
guided by the natural inclination of many philosophers to antedate 
their own cherished ideas. But his guess is justified by our present 
knowledge of the Madhyamika system. We have devoted to that 
system a special work 2 3 and need not repeat here its results. 

e) Heracleitus. 

The striking similarity between the Buddhist theory of Constant 
Change and the ontology of Heracleitus, the Ephesian, has already 
been pointed out. Still more striking is the fact that this similar 
ontology has led to opposite results, in regard of the law of Contra- 
diction. Heracleitus bluntly denied that law, whereas the Buddhists, 
as we have seen , 8 appealed to it, as a strong argument establishing 
their theory of Instantaneous Reality. 

Indeed, like the Buddhists, Heracleitus maintained that ultimate 
reality is a running reality. There is in it no stability at all. It is 
comparable to a streaming river which is never the same at a given 
spot, or to a flashing fire « metrically » appearing and « metrically » 
disappearing . 4 Its flashings are appearing « metrically », because there 
is a « harmony», a reason, a Logos, a general law controlling the run- 
ning flashes of reality. So far this theory is not different from the 
Buddhistic one. The conception of Reality as constant change under 
a general law of Harmony corresponds very closely to the Hinayana 
conception of instantaneous elements ( dharmas ), appearing according 
to a strict Norm (dharmata) of Dependent Origination. There is how- 
ever the great difference that Heracleitus, being a physical philosopher, 
believed in a pervasive primordial Matter (u/.n) in which the changing 
flashes of reality are merged. His theory of constant change is thus 

1 Wiasenschaft der Logik, I, p. 68 (ed. G. Lass'on). 

2 The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, (Leningrad 1928), cp. p. 53. 

3 Cp. above, p. 1>>3 ff. 

i awxdiievov jj.expa xat awoa^evvujj.£vsv u.=-;a (Diels, 30). 
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much more akin to its Sankhya variety than, to the Buddhistic one 
There is in his fragments neither any trace of denying substance, nor 
any clear trace of the theory of an absolute point-instant of reality . 1 
His « metrical » flashings are probably small bits of reality having 
some duration. This is clear from his theory of Causality. He main- 
tained that the « running" reality is constantly « running into the 
opposite» (evavTioSpojaAa), that the result is always the opposite of the 
cause. It is clear that in order to be opposite cause and effect must 
possess some amount of definiteness and duration. They cannot be bare 
point-instants as with the Buddhists. They are momentary flashes 
having definite character. The wet becomes dry, the hot becomes 
cold, light changes into darkness, the new becomes old, life becomes 
death, etc. etc. Heracleitus maintained that these « opposites » (svavvta) 
were nevertheless identical. Although the majority of examples of 
change adduced by him can be explained, and have been sometimes 
explained, as simple causation, it seems certain that he insisted upon 
the oppositeness, if not contradiction, of cause and effect and upon 
their real identity at the same time. This again is a trait of striking 
similarity between the Greek philosopher and Sankhya ideas, since 
one of the fundamental Sankhya principles is the « Identity" of cause 
and effect, the pre-existence of the effect in the cause, their simulta- 
neous existence . 2 Thus the idea of constant change upon a hylozoistic 
substratum led Heracleitus to maintain the identity of opposites, in 
neglect of the law of contradiction. The ever-renewed junction of 
contraries and the perpetual transition of one contrary into the other 
he interpreted as their coexistence and identity. Aristotle disclosed 
the logical mistake inherent in the Heracleitan equations. The cause 
and the result, though being manifestations of the same matter, or 
of the same material cause, are not simultaneous. The identity of cause 
and effect can be established only by neglecting the element of time. 
The blunt denial of the law of contradiction by- Heracleitus is, first 
of all, founded upon the neglect of what for the Buddhist is the 


1 Although this theory is involved in the Heracleitan denial of duration, accor- 
ding to which «is» and «is not» are both alike and conjointly true, while neither 
is true separately to the exclusion of the other. Each successive moment of exi- 
stence involves thus generation and destruction implicated with each other and 
this is exactly the theory that ([everything represents its own destruction)) as 
expressed by KamalasIIa. However there is no evidence that Heracleitus denied 
Matter (uxr,); he only denied duration, cp. G. Grote, Aristotle, p. 429. 

2 nat-karya-xmla = tadatmya-rada. 
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essential part of Reality, the point-instant, the moment of time. The 
effect never appertains to the same moment as the cause. Every real 
thing is real only inasmuch as it is a cause, and the cause is always 
the moment preceding the effect. We have seen that the logical conse- 
quence of this Buddhist view is an absolute denial of real duration 
and the reduction of all reality to point-instants. 

Thus it is that the same idea of a running reality has led in the 
hands of Heracleitus to a denial of the law of contradiction and in 
the hands of the Buddhists to its establishment. 

The opposition which Heracleitus finds between cause and effect 
is the same as the first variety of opposition established by Dharma- 
kirti . 1 It is a dynamical or real opposition, as between hot and cold. 
It is to be distinguished from the logical opposition or contradiction 
(i antiphasis ). The example of Dharmakirti, the opposition between the 
cold and the hot, is found among the examples of Heracleitus. This 
kind of opposition exists not between all real things, but only between 
some of them. We have seen how Dharmottara explains the change 
of darkness into light as a case of causation. Kamalasila 2 insists 
that it is quite misleading to apply the designation of opposition, or 
even contradiction (virodha), to these instances. "There are some 
things^, he says, "that become the cause of a gradual curtailment in 
some other things, as for example fire is the cause of diminishing cold. 
Such a relation does not exist between other couples of things, as 
for example, between that same fire and smoke. Although there is 
nothing but causality in the first mentioned cases, the causes which 
produce the curtailement of a phenomenon, nevertheless common 
humanity, whose faculty of understanding is obscured by the 
gloom of ignorance, wrongly assumes it to be a contra- 
diction. Thus they assume that fire is the contradictory of cold, 
wind the contradictory of a lamp, light the contradictory of darkness. 
But in ultimate reality, among things ultimately real, there can be no 
relation of mutual elimination. What exists (ultimately) appears 
finally at once and in its essence can by no means be changed 
into another Ens. If we establish the dilemma whether the change of 
a thing is something different from the tiling itself or whether it does 
not differ from it, in both cases an Ens cannot be changed into an- 
other Ens (still less can it be changed into a non-Ens). Something 


1 NB., p. 68; transl., p. 187. 

2 Partly quoted above, p. 408; here the passage is translated in full. 
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non-existent, indeed, since it is not real, can in no way be converted 
into something else. Thus in both cases (whether the counterpart be 
an Ens or non-Ens), the (supposed) contradiction cannot be real. 
This is the reason why the Master (Dharmakirti) when discussing 
the opposition between contrary realities, has expressed himself in 
the following way — « When one fact has duration as long as the 
sum-total of its causes remains unimpaired, and it then vanishes as 
soon as another fact appears; it follows that both are incompatible, 
(or efficiently opposed), just as the sensations of heat and cold». j'he 
Master says that imcompatibility (or efficient opposition) «follows»; 
follows means that it is constructed by our understanding; it does 
not mean that there is a real opposition (between the Things-in- 
Themselves as point-instants). 

When heat and cold are imagined as changing attributes of one 
and the same enduring substance, they can be constructed as causally 
inter-connected and even, to a certain extent, by neglecting the condi- 
tion of time, declared to be identical, but if reality is envisaged as 
instantaneous there can be no real opposition in it. The opposition is 
then logical and refers to the concepts constructed by the understan- 
ding in accordance with the law of Contradiction . 1 

f) Causation and Identity in the fragments of Heracleitus. 

The great majority of the instances envisaged by Heracleitus as 
opposition (ivav-uot) of things which he deems really identical, are 
instances of causation. The new and the old, life and death, heat and 
cold, are instances of a change in the same stuff. The cause is corre- 
lative to' its effect, a cause cannot exist without its effect. They are 
interdependent. Owing to the vagueness of the notion of identity, 
interdependence can easily be interpreted as a kind of unity and 
identity. The effect stands «by» its cause; since it cannot exist without 
some cause it is said to exist, or preexist, «in» its cause. The historian 
of philosophy sees absolutely the same jump from «by» to «in» execu- 
ted by the Sankhya philosopher many centuries before our era and 
by Hegel, in the XIX tt century in Europe . 2 This jump has been 


i Cp. NBT., p. 70. 13; trans!. p. 196. 

3 Cp. the celebrated passage in the introduction of his Phenomenology (Las- 
son’s ed., p. 10), where he maintains that the bud is removed and contradicted 
by the flower and the fruit declares the flower to be a falsified Ens of the plant. 
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disclosed in Greece by Aristotle and has obliged him to introduce the 
condition of time into his formulation of the law of Identity. 

But by no means are all Heracleitan coincidences of opposites cases 
of causation. He quotes a number of identical opposition which cannot 
be interpreted as causation. Identical are good and evil, the clean and 
the dirty, the whole and the parts, the one and the many, etc. All 
these are instances not of causation, i. e. of two things necessarily 
following one another in time, but instances of identical objective 
reference, of the same thing differently regard) d from a different point 
of view. A thing which is a unity as an aggregate is a plurality when 
considered as composed of parts. The same thing will be good from one 
stand-point and bad from another: clean or dirty, agreable or disagreable, 
moving or at rest, etc. These are cases which must be characterized as 
identical also from the Buddhist point of view. The identity, we have 
seen, means here identity of objective reference. The objective 
reality, the thing, is one and the same, it is identical. Its superimposed 
characteristics are different, or may be even contrary, in accordance 
with the point of view. Among the very numerous historians* philo- 
sophers and philologists who have attempted different interpretations 
of the fragments of Heracleitus 1 I find one who has called attention 
to this radical difference between the two groups of his examples. 


«TheBe forms#, says he, «are not only different, but they dislodge one another 
and are incompatible with one another#. However they are indispensable members 
of an organic whole, and in this sense identical, as contained in the one identical 
concept of a plant. From the Indian point of view Hegel confounds here four things, 
viz. 1) the relation of simple causation, as of fire and smoke, 2) the relation of effi- 
cient repugnancy, as of fire and cold, 3) contradiction, as of cold and not cold at the 
same moment and in the same respect, and 4) that identity of transition in which 
the thing, as Kamalaslla puts it, represents aits own annihilation)*, i. e. existence 
and non-existence coalesce. This leads to a non-discrimination between opposites 
as they stand «by» one another and as they stand « in » one another. 

1 That the interpretation is very widely fluctuating is no wonder, considering 
that Heracleitus was even in his own time reputed an a obscure# philosopher and 
that only a few fragments of his work have reached us. Nevertheless it seems, — 
to quote J. S. Mill, — «that no extent and accuracy of knowledge concerning the 
opinion of predecessors can preserve a thinker from giving an erroneous interpre- 
tation of their meaning by antedating a confusion of ideas which exists in his own 
mind#. The celebrated F. Lasoalle has read into these fragments a full blown 
Hegel and in our days, in a work otherwise exceedingly painstaking and thorough, 
M. A. Dynnik (jfHaxeKTiiKa repaxxHTn Eweccaoro, Moscow, 1929) reads into 
them a full blown Karl Marx. What Marx himself held about such exaggerations he 
expressed in his letter to F. Engels, datet 1* Febr. 1858(Briefwechsel, v. II, p.24'2). 
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« There are in these fragments, says G. T. W. Patrick, 1 two distinct 
classes of oppositions which, though confused in Heracleitus mind, 
led historically into different paths of development. The first is that 
unity of opposites which results from the fact that they are endlessly 
passing into one another... they are the same because they are reci- 
procal transmutations of each other. But now we have another class 
of opposites to which this reasoning will not apply. «Good and evil, 
he says, are 'the same». This is simply that identity of opposites 
which developed into the Protogorean doctrine of relativity". It is to 
guard against this second class of identity of opposites that Aristotle 
introduced in his law the proviso « in the same respect » (xava to auxo). 
The most eloquent example of this class of identical opposition is the 
identity of the One and the Many, this identity which puzzled the 
mind of Plato and to which he has devoted some of his most eloquent 
pages. Both classes are united as being always reducible to an iden- 
tity of existence and non-existence. "In entering the same rivers », 
says Heracleitus, «we at the same time enter them and do not enter 
them, we exist and do not exist (in them) » 2 . The identity of opposites 
is the identity of existence and non-existence, the cardinal tenet of 
Hegel. Aristotle, as well as the modern logicians, protest against it 
by maintaining that the same thing cannot exist and not exist « 1) at 
the same time and 2) in the same respect". 

What is here interesting from the Indian point of view is the fact 
that we can clearly discern in the double character of the facts upon 
which the Ileracleitan denial of the law of Contradiction is founded, 
as well as in its formulation by Aristotle, the difference between the 
two fundamental relations on which all ratiocination, nay all 
thinking, is based. They are Causation and Identical Reference, these 
two necessary and general relations of Interdependence, which are 
also the foundation of the Indian table of Categories, as well as of the 
Indian theory of Inference. 

g) The Eleatic Law of Contradiction. 

In the passage from Kara ala si la quoted above 3 we come across an 
argument not unfrequently recurring in Indian philosophy, an argu- 


l G. T. X\. Patrick, The fragments of twe work of Heracleitus on Nature, 
Baltimore, 1889, p. 63. 

s Fragment 49 a by Diels. 

3 Cp. pp. 408 and 427. 
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ment which, at the face of it, seems to be quite the same as the one 
that was reigning in Greek philosophy previously to Aristotle. The 
argument states that "the essence of a thing can never be changed ». 
If something is an Ens in its essence, it can never be changed into 
a non-Ens. A non-Ens is Nothing, 1 it is neither causally efficient, nor 
cogitable, nor teachable. The essence of a thing is just its essence 
because it is not subject to the conditions of time and relativity. 
If something is a unity, if it is one, it must be so « wholly », 2 i. e. 
essentially, for ever and unconditionally, it cannot be «many», a plu- 
rality. No hundred of artizans in the world can change the essence 
of blue into yellow 3 or a unity into a non-unity. This tacitly admitted 
principle is the reason why Heracleitus felt it as a contradiction that 
the same thing can be hot and non-hot, a whole and its parts, a 
unity and a plurality etc. And it is why Aristotle, fighting against 
this principle, felt the necessity of limiting the identity of a thing by 
the conditions of time and relation; a thing cannot be Ens and non- 
Ens at the same time and in the same respect. Previously to Aristotle 
the problem seemed insoluble. Parmenides maintained that the « non- 
Ens does not exist" and since all things relative and changing implied 
non-existence in some respect, he mantained that only the motionless 
Whole really existed. Plato was puzzled to find a solution for the 
contradictory tetralemma Est unum, Non est u mim, Est Multa , Non 
est Multa' 4 because Unum and Multa were for him absolute Forms 
which could not be relative and changing. For the same reason he 
was also puzzled to explain the transition from Motion to Rest. Since 
Motion and Rest were for him absolute Forms and "no artizans in 
the world" can change the Essence, or Form, of motion into non- 
motion; the transition becomes as inconceivable as the transition 
from Ens to non-Ens. 

We thus have in Greek philosophy previously to Aristotle a law 
of contradiction quite different from the Aristotelian. Mr. Svend 
Ranulf who recently has submitted this problem to a detailed and 
deep investigation thus states the two conflicting laws. The pre- 
Aristotelian law says that "non-Ens is never an Ens; in no respect, 
in no way, at no time, under no condition and from no point of 
view is it an Ens». Aristotle also could have said that "the non- 

1 Cp. TSI 1 ., p. 157. 7 — asato avastutvan na kimcit lcnyate. 

2 sarvatmana, ibid. 

3 Tatp., p. 339. 11. 

4 Cp. G. Grote, Plato, II, p. 302 tf. 
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Ens does not exist 1 *), but this would mean with him that «what in a 
certain respect, at a certain time, under certain conditions, etc, is & 
non-Ens, cannot in the same respect, at the same time and under 
the same conditions be also an Ens», or, as he puts it, it is impos- 
sible that one and the same thing should exist and non exist in the 
same time, at once and in the same respect ». Mr. Svcnd Ranulf gives 
vent 2 to a supposition that "the Logic of Absolute Concepts » 3 is not 
limited to Europe. He thinks that « in all probability we will find this 
logic reigning in Indian philosophy on a larger scale and with less 
limitation than in Europe ». Now, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, 
it is in the highest degree remarkable that the same argument which 
is used by Parmenides to establish his Monism and by Plato to sup- 
port his eternal Forms, is used by the Buddhists for exactly the con- 
trary purpose. The passage from Kamalasila quoted above intends by 
its argument to support the theory of Instantaneous Being. We have 
seen the manner in which the Buddhist argument proceeds. If reality 
is changing, it is always and necessarily changing, it is change itself, 
to exist means to change. If it is not changing even during a moment, 
it will never change. Therefore the same thing cannot be hot and 
then become cold. What i§ hot has the essence of hot, it is hot 
«wholly», i. e. for ever. The result is for the Buddhist that the hot 
and the cold are two different things. The different cannot be the same. 
The "combination with a different quality makes the thing itself 
different** 4 — such is the Buddhist law of Contradiction. 

h) Plato. 

In comparing the Buddhist system with the system of Plato the 
following points must call our attention. 

1) Both systems are concerned about the connection between the 
running reality of the sensible world and the immutable stability of 
its Forms or concepts. 

2) Every cognition reduces therefore to the type-instance of the 
judgment x = A, 5 where A is something eternally immutable, — it is 

1 Srend Ranulf, Der eleatische Satz vom Widerspruch (Kopenhageu, 1924V 

p. 160. 

2 Ibid., p. 207. 

8 Die Logik der abaoluten Vieldeutigkeit, as he calls it. 

* viruddha-dharma-samaargdd anyad vastu, cp. NBT., p. 4. 2. 

5 Cp. Natorp, Platon’s Ideenlehre, p. 151, 152, 390, 403, 408. 
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always A and can never be changed into non-A 1 — whereas x is 
something eternally changing, it never is the same x, it is always 
passing from x into non-x. 

3) The relation between the two worlds is however in Buddhism 
exactly the reverse of what it is with Plato. The world or Forms is 
for Plato the fundamental one and the ever changing sensible reality 
is its pale reflex. For the Buddhist Logicians, on the contrary, the 
bright vividness of concrete change 2 3 is the fundamental world, whereas 
the stable concepts are its vague and general reflex. 

4) Therefore the ultimately real world is for Plato the intelligible 
world of Forms, the sensible world of change is for him ultimately 
unreal. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, the ultimate reality is the 
unit underlying its constant change, it is the sensible point-instant. 
The world of durable concepts, on the other hand, exists for him only 
in imagination. 

5) Both systems start from different conceptions of reality. For 
Plato reality is truth, what is cognized as true. 5 Ideality if it is true 
is also reality. 4 For the Buddhist reality is efficiency. 5 Ultimately 
real is only the extreme concrete and particular object which exists 
in the external world. 6 The ideas exist only in our head. Reality is 
the same as non-ideality, 7 and Ideality the same as non-Reality. 
Truth, i. e. cognizability as truth, 8 far from being the mark of reality, 
is the mark of ultimate unreality, because ultimate reality is unutte- 
rable and incognizable. 9 

5) For Plato likewise the sensible particular is incognizable, and 
this for him is only a reason to condemn its ultimate reality. 10 

6) The law of Contradiction tacitly admitted in the majority of 
Platonic dialogues is the Eleatic one. 11 An Ens is never a non-Ens. 


1 Ibid., p. 155. 

2 spastarthatd. 

3 Natorp, op. cit., p. 391. 

4 Thin standpoiut is shared in India by tbe Naivayiks (yat prameyam tat sat). 
Under the veil of it a wealth of metaphysical entities and, first of all, a real Time 
and a real Space are surreptitiously introduced into the world of realities. 

5 yad artha -kriyd -kdri tat sat ; yd bhiitih saira kriyd. 

6 bahya artha-knyd-kd ri — svalaksana = paramdrtha-sat. 

7 paramdrtha-sat = kaXpanapodha = pratyaksa. 

8 nitcaya-arudha — huddhy-arddha = vikalpita. 

» anabhilapya — jndnena aprdpya. 

M Cp. S. Ranulf, op. cit., p. 150, 151, 152. 

11 Ibid., p. 147 ff. 

Steherbatsfcy, I 
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An idea “in itself » always remains what it is, « itself », «by itself », 
« uniform with itself », “eternally existent "A It is in itself beyond 
every relativity. But in relation to the sensible world Plato occasio- 
nally quotes a form of the law which in fact is the same as the 
Aristotelian one. An Ens, according to this formulation, cannot be a 
non-Ens only under the two conditions of «at the same time» and 
“in the same respect ». 1 2 3 

7) The Buddhist law of Contradiction is the opposite corollary 
from the Eleatic law. Just as for the Eleatics uncontradicted is only 
the eternal Ens, just so for the Buddhists uncontradicted is only the 
sensational point-instant. Every duration, every extension, every 
definiteness, every concept necessarily involves contradiction since it 
involves « otherness », i. e., difference, or Ens and non-Ens together. 

Thus it is that both Plato and the Buddhists agree that contra- 
diction is produced whenever logic is applied to reality. 8 This applica- 
tion, says the Buddhist, is only possible by constructing an artificial 
“Similarity between things absolutely dissimilar)). 4 In sensible reality 
there is a constant mixing up of contradictory qualifications, contra- 
diction is rampant. The same thing appears as a unity and as a plu- 
rality, as greater and smaller, as good and as evil, etc. etc. But in 
the pure concepts, in the concepts « themselves », according to Plato, 
there is no contradiction- 5 According to the Buddhists, there is no 
contradiction in the things “themselves", i. e., in pure sensation and 
in the point-instant which ontologically corresponds to it. 6 * 


1 Ibid., p. 150. 

2 Natorp, op. cit., p. 15 * ; cp. S. Ranulf, op. cit., p. 156. 

3 S. Ranulf, op. cit., p. 153. 

4 atyanta-vilnlesananam salaksanyam ~ tarupyam. Thus the Platonic term 
-apouccx corresponds to a certain extent to the Sanscrit sarupya, cp. S. Ranulf, 
op. cit., p. 180. 

3 Natorp, op. cit., p. 197 ; S. Ranulf, op. cit., p. 153. 

6 Bradley, op. cit., p. 148, in this point apparently [shares in the Kantian 
view, which contains some analogy with the Buddhist one, as against the Hegelian. 

He represents an imaginary Hegelian reproaching him thus — « And then, for the 

sake of saving from contradiction this wretched ghost of a Thing-in-It a elf, you are 
ready to plunge the whole world of phenomena, everything you know or can know, 
into utter confusion)*. X wonder what would have been Bradley’s opinion had he 
known the Buddhist conception of the Tbing-in-Itself. The whole world is not at 
all plunged in contusion, but a distinction is made between the ultimate reality of 
a point-instant which is not dialectical and all superimposed, dialectical, mutually 
contradictory superstructures. It is just this everywhere present ultimate reality 
which saves the world from confusion. 
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In this connection a suggestion of Plato must be considered, 
which by itself is difficult of comprehension, but becomes more or 
less explainable when confronted with its Indian solution. Just as the 
Buddhists Plato thinks that an object, while in motion, cannot change 
to rest, nor, while at rest, change to motion . 1 But at each time, whe- 
ther present or past, it must be either in motion or at rest: at no 
time, neither present nor past nor future, can it be neither in motion 
nor at rest. «It follows that no time can be assigned for the change: 
neither the present, nor the past nor the future. Hence change is 
timeless (=v oocisvi ouca)». That which changes, changes at once 
and suddenly: at an instant when it is neither in motion nor at rest. 
«This suddenly (e$as<pvif);) — is a halt, or break, in the flow of time, 
an extra-temporal condition, in which the subject has no existence, 
no attributes, though it revives again forthwith clothed with its new 
attributes: a point of total negation or annihilation, during which the 
subject with all its attributes disappears. At this interval all predi- 
cates may be truly denied of it, but none can be truly affirmed. The one 
thing is neither at rest, nor in motion; neither like nor unlike; 
neither the same with itself nor different from itself; neither Unum, 
nor Multa. Both predicate and subject vanish ». « The thing, as 
Kamalasila states, is its own annihilation''. Is it not clear that Plato 
comes here very near to the Buddhist idea of Instantaneous Being 
as a support for the universal and eternal Forms? His moment of 
a sudden change lies out of, or apart from, time. This means that 
it has no duration, it is the absolute moment. As such it has no 
qualities, it is pure qualityless existence. And it is at the same time 
non-existence, since it disappears at that very instant in which it 
appears, to be followed by another moment. Plato’s moment of sud- 
den change is what the Buddhist call « production of a dissimilar 
moment ", 2 but it is « dissimilar" only in connection with the united 
series of previous moments, not by itself. Plato admits the objective 
reality of Time as a special Form. This time does not exist for the 
Buddhist. Each moment is a moment of change, change thus becomes 
the perpetual Form of Existence. What Plato was led to admit as a 
moment explaining conspicuous or gross change, is going on perpe- 
tually, it is pure existence, the subtle change underlying the world of 
stabilized images. This absolute moment of change is a challenge to 


1 In his Parmenides, cp. G. Grot®, Plato, II, 809 ff. 

2 v\j'i tiya -ksana-utpada. 

28 * 
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the Aristotelian law of contradiction, since it at once contains creation 
and annihilation, existence and non-existence. Grote rightly remarks 
that «this appears to be an illustration of the doctrine which Las- 
sale ascribes to Heracleitus; perpetual implication of negativity 
and positivity, — des Nichtseins mit dem Sein ; perpetual absorbtion 
of each particular into the universal; and perpetual reappearance as 
an opposite particular )). 1 In this interpretation of Heracleitus Lassale, 
as is well known, only followed in the steps of Hegel, his master 
who identified his own denial of the law of contradiction with the 
evavioSpojAia of Heracleitus. 

We thus have in Indian philosophy both the principles of Identity 
and non-identity, of the absolute identity of the changeless essences 
and the absolute non-identity of changing sensuous reality. Both are 
exploited in the service of the theory of Instantaneous Being. The 
first is similar to the Eleatic law of contradiction. The second is sup- 
ported by the Buddhist law of contradiction. 

i) Kant and Sigwart. 

The clear distinction between real opposition « without contra- 
diction)) and logical opposition « through contradiction)), this 
distinction so emphatically insisted upon by Dharmakirti, is stated, 
partly with the same arguments and the same examples, by Kant in 
his youthful tract on the « Application of Negative Magnitudes in 
life ». 2 He says that, e. g., dark and not dark is impossible in 
the same sense, at the same time and in the same subject. The first 
predicate is positive, the second is negative logically, although both 
may be « metaphysically)) negative. They are related as existence and 
non-existence through contradiction. In real repugnancy both predica- 
tes, dark and light, are positive. The one cannot be contradictorily 
opposed to the other, « because then the opposition would be logical)), 
not real. Contradictory opposition is existence and non-existence at 
the same time and ip the same respect. 

It is clear that it was quite indispensable for Aristotle to take 
into his formulation of the law of Contradiction the conditions of 
simultaneous time and identical relation. The law could not be saved 
without them. The same person, e. g., can be unlearned and learned 


1 G. Grote, Plato, II, p. 309 note. 

* Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die Weltweis- 
sheit einzufahren (1763), cp. p. 25—26 (Kirchmaon). 
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at different times of his life and in respect of different 1 subjects. But 
he cannot be learned and unlearned at the same time and in respect 
of the same subject. For the Buddhists these conditions are something 
self-evident, because the subject of a judgment is always a point 
instant, the element «this». "This is learned », « this is not learned » 
1 are incompatible when referred to the same point instant. But «this 
is a SimSapa » and "this is a tree» can be referred to one and the 
same point-instant of reality; there is between these predicates no 
incompatibility, because there is identity of substratum or Coinherence. 

The necessity of such a conditional formulation has however been 
j challenged by no smaller an authority than Kant. He went even all the 
| length of maintaining that the time-condition has been introduced by 
Aristotle «out of mere carelessness and without any real necessity »; 
"becausen, says he, "the principle of contradiction as a purely logical 
must not be limited in its application by time". A principle which is 
«purely logical" means apparently the same as what Mr. Svend 
Banulf intends by the logic of absolute concepts. 2 

It is a return to the Eleatic formulation of the law. "A is not 
non-A» conduces logically to the Parmenidean "oi»* ten u.r, e!vou». 
"If I want to say», Ivant explains, «that a man who is unlearned is 
not learned, I must add the condition i<at the same time", for a man 
who is unlearned at one time may very well be learned at another. 
But if I say «no unlearned man is learned", then the proposition is 
analytical, because the characteristic «nnlearnedness» forms part now of 
the concept of the subject, so that the negative proposition becomes 
evident directly from the principle of contradiction and without the 
necessity of adding the condition «at the same time». 

What is important in this problem from the standpoint of Indian 
logic is not alone the law of contradiction itself, but also the light it 
throws on the theory of judgment and of inference as understood by 
the Buddhists. Sigwart impugns the formulation of Kant and rejects 
the strictures addressed by him to the Aristotelian formula. He con- 
tends that the Kantian formula it something quite different from the 
| Aristotelian. Kant’s critique is therefore «a stroke in the air». Kant 
remarks quite rightly that the Aristotelian formula refers to two 
predicates which are contradictory. They cannot be applied to one 
and the same subject simultaneously, but maybe applied in succession. 


1 CPR., p. 125. 

2 Logik der absolutea Vieldeutigkeit (= Eiadeutigkeit) der Begriffe. 
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He therefore converts one of the predicates into a subject and thus 
constructs a judgment with two concepts, »A is not non-A». The 
judgment is then analytical, purely logical, it is not affected by time 
and refers to concepts in their absolute condition. What Aristotle has 
in view is something quite different. He has in his mind two judgments, 
of which the one is annulled by the other. Now from the Indian 
standpoint a judgment with two concepts is a judgment of concomitance, 
it is therefore an inferential judgment or an inference, a major premise. 
It is indeed an analytical conjunction of two absolute concepts. Such 
conjunction does not depend on time-conditions. But the time condition 
will reappear as soon as the concepts are referred to reality, which 
is always done in the minor premise and in the conclusion. Indeed we 
will then have the following formulation: 

Major premise. Who is learned is not unlearned (A is not non-A). 

Minor pretaise. This one here is learned (in a special subject). 

Conclusion. He is not unlearned (at the same time, respecting the 
same subject). 

The judgment proper according to the Indian view, is always 
a judgment with one concept which is the predicate. Every concept is 
in this sense a predicate. The subject is always represented by the 
element «this», which contains the time condition. The law of contra- 
diction refers to two such judgments which are contradictory, «this» 
(here, now) is learned », «this (here, now) is not learned x. 1 2 

1 he standpoint of Sigwart 1 coincides exactly with the Indian 
one. He asks: «Why does Kant’s example »an unlearned man is lear- 
ned" contain a contradiction? Because the predicate "learned » is applied 
to a subject which implicitly contains in itself another judg- 
ment, «he is not learned". Kant’s example reduces to two judgments 
«x is learned" and «x is not learned". It contains in itself an affirma- 
tion of both these judgments and, only therefore does it contain 
a contradiction". 

Up to the designation of the subject by the sign x s the coincidence 
of Sigwart’s argument with the Indian is complete. This agrees also 
with his general view that «all real and genuine judgments" have an 

1 Kant here incidentally calls the judgment with two concepts, i. e. a judg- 
ment uniting two concepts, a judgment of two predicates. He says: « the misun- 
derstanding arises... only on condition that’ the first and second predicate 
have both been applied at the same time" (cp. CPE p 126) 

2 Logik,® I. 196. 

8 kimcid idam. 
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indefinite subject. The judgment «this rose is yeliow», for instance, 
reduces to the perceptual, or real, judgment « this is yellow w . 1 The 
real logical subject is always expressed by the demonstrative «this» 
and it follows that every concept referred to objective reality is 
a predicate. From the Indian point of view Kant is quite right in 
maintaining that the Aristotelian formula refers to two predicates, 
but he is not right in converting one of these predicates into a sub- 
ject . 2 * * * * * 

j) The Aristotelian formula of Contradiction and 
Dharmakirti’s theory of Relations. 

There is- an intrinsic natural connection between all these Indian 
theories of Judgment, of Inference (Concomitance), of Relations, and of 
Contradiction; and if we attentively look into the Aristotelian formu- 
lation of Contradiction we will see the ghost of the Indian theory 
appearing behind the veil of it. Indeed Sigwart was right, more 
right perhaps than he himself suspected, when he maintained that 
the proposition «a learned man is not unlearned » contains two 
judgments, «x is learned » and «x is unlearned-). For a judgment, 
as Kant clearly saw, consists in bringing the manifold of intuition 
under one general concept. It therefore always reduces to the form 
" x is A ». It is a judgment with one concept. A judgment uniting 
two concepts, either according to the analytical or according to the 
synthetical principle, is something, Sigwart rightly maintains, essentially 


1 Logik, 8 I. 142 

2 It is curious that the polemic between such leaders of European science as 

Kant and Sigwart on so capital a problem as the formulation of the law of Contra- 

diction by Aristotle has had no echo. None of the subsequent writers on logic, for 

aught I know, cared to interfere into the quarrel and to side either with Sigwart 

and Aristotle or with Kant B. Erdmann (Logik, pp. 511 and 513), without loos- 

ing a word of argument and without even mentioning the initiators of the two 

formulas, inserts them both and represents the matter so as if Kant’s formula 
were the fundamental one and Aristotle’s its consequence. The reverse of this 
seems to be the opinion of J. N. Keynes, op. cit., p. 455. Bradley’s remarks, op. cit., 
p. 146 (I. V. § 13), are perhaps intended as a reply to Sigwart. J. St. Mill comes 
very near to the Indian solution when he states (Exam, of Hamilton’s phil, 
ch. XXI) that uvalid reasoning... is a negative conception)). But in his 
Logic, II, 7, § 5, he thinks that the law of Contradiction is a generalisation from 
experience! A. Pfiinder, Logic p. 343, seems to accept Sigwarts formula; wc 
would have expected him to prefer the Kantian one as purely logical (analytical). 
He repudiates Sigwarts theory of Negation (p. 228) as being psychological and 
gives of Negation no explanation at all. 
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different It is a major premise, a judgment of concomitance. That the 
minor premise represents in its essence a perceptual judgment — has 
been clear to the Indian logicians beginning with Vatsyayana . 1 
It would be perhaps better, in order to avoid confusion, to save the 
name of judgment 2 for the perceptual judgment, which is also an 
existential judgment, or a judgment of reality, and to give to the 
other judgment the name of concomitance or inference , 3 as the Hindus 
have done. For it is a judgment, not of reality, but of consistency. The 
great difference between the major and the minor premises in this 
respect is clearly elicited in the fact, that fallacies against the major 
premise are fallacies of inconsistency or of uncertainty, whereas fallacies 
against the minor premise are fallacies of the unreality of the logical 
reason, as has been explained in the chapter on Logical Fallacies. 
The judgment «snow is white » asserts the concomitance of two con- 
cepts. The judgment « this is snow» asserts the objective reality of the 
concept snow. It is a judgment of Conformity between one concept and 
the corresponding reality. It is also an existential judgment. Not in the 
grammatical sense of «the snow exists ». Existence, i. e., real concrete 
existence is never a logical predicate , 4 it is the common subject of all 
predications. But such a judgment is an existential one because it 
asserts the objective reality of the object snow, not a mere conco- 
mitance of two concepts. 

The double formulation of the law of Contradiction exactly cor- 
responds to the double character of judgments. In perceptual or exis- 
tential judgments it is a contradiction between two judgments which 
mutually annihilate one the other. In judgments of concomitance it is 
the principle of all analytical inferences and an analytical judgment 

1 NBh., p.5.4 — udaharanam pratyaksam, upanaya upamdnam. And If V. 
explains — yatha pratydkse na vipratipadyate, evam udaharane'piti (upamyah), 
i. e. the minor premise ( upanaya ) contains a reference to sense-perception. 

a adhyavasaya = vikalpa. 

3 vydpti. 

* In order to avoid confusion we must not forget that Existence or Reality which 
is the common subject of all predication (tA ov = Hoc Aliquid) is the Thing-in- 
Itself, the point-instant corresponding to a moment of concrete and vivid, although 
unutterable, sensation. There is another Existence which is a perfectly utterable, 
general concept. It can very well appear in the r61e of a predicate; e. g., «a tree 
« exists » (or more precisely - this treeness includes existence), «this is a tree, 
it existsu. Such an abstract concept of existence is quoted in Pram. Sam uc cay a, V. 
This must be kept in mind in order to protect Dignaga from accusations to which 
Kant fell a victim, the accusation namely that he invented a non-existing Thing- 
in-Itself, a thing which on his own principles did not and could not exist (I). 
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itself, as Kant wanted it to be. The Aristotelian and Kantian formulas 
are different, because they refer to different things. 

The double character of judgments falls also in line with the double 
meaning of the verb substantial. We have already mentioned the fact 
of this double meaning, viz., to serve as a copula in predication and 
to express existence. Now it is evident that the meaning of existence 
belongs to this verb in existential or perceptual judgments only. It serves 
as a copula, on the other hand, in propositions expressing the conco- 
mitance of two concepts 

We therefore must take exception to the rule that a judgment, 
or proposition, consists of subject, predicate and copula. This is a cor- 
rect account of the nature of analytical concomitances only. In those 
founded on causation there is no copula at all, otherwise than 
linguistic. We of course can say « smoke is a product of fire », but the 
meaning is not that the smoke is something, but that it is produced 
by something. Thus there must be a word expressing existence or rea- 
lity in a perceptual judgment, in a judgment proper. It has the form 
of «this is » or « there is» or «is» simply in the meaning of existence. 
It is also present in a negative judgment in the form of « there is not». 
There must be a word expressing Identity in an analytical concomitance 
and that is the verb substantive in the meaning of a copula. Finally 
there must be a word expressing production in a concomitance founded 
on Causation. 

The judgment therefore consists of subject, predicate and a word 
meaning either 1) existence or 2) identity (copula) or 3) causation. 
It is exceedingly curious that the Aristotelian formulation of the law 
of Contradiction — this the law of all laws — virtually presupposes the 
Threefold Logical Reason — this fundamental tenet of Buddhist logicians. 
Aristotle indeed was right, more right than he suspected, in intro- 
ducing into his formulation of the law of Contradiction the two, and 
only two, relations of Necessary Dependence ( niyata-pratibandha ) 
which Dharmaklrti has established as underlying all logical thought. 
Indeed what are the sources of the denial of the law of Contradiction 
at different times by philosophers of different countries? It is always 
want of discrimination between the necessary interdependence of 
two different facts, or concepts, and their identity. The effect 
cannot exist without a cause, they are necessarily interdependent. In 
careless language, in a semi-poetical flight of imagination, we may 
call them united and identical. We shall then have existence and non- 
existence at the same time, the cardinal tenet of Hegel. 
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But the Buddhist law of Contradiction comes to interfere with 
this result and says that « everything is apart », there is no real 
identity at all. An Ens quatenus Ens is certainly a cause, it «has» 
an effect, but it «is» not its own effect. On the other hand two different 
concepts may be superimposed on the same point of objective reality 
describing it from two different points of view. The concepts are then 
united by a common reference to the same reality. They are so far 
identical. Here the Buddhist law of Identity does not interfere, but 
supports this kind of identity. However identical is only the common 
substratum, the constructed concepts are different. 

The quarrel between the two logics in European, as well as in 
Indian, philosophy [is founded really on a different interpretation of 
these two necessary relations. The one logic — from Heracleitus to Hegel 
in Europe, from Upanishad up to Madhyamikas and Vedantins in 
India — maintains that things necessarily interdependent cannot exist 
the one without the other, they are therefore not only opposed to one 
another, but they are also identical as included the one in the other. 
The other logic — from Aristotle to Sigwart in Europe and the Buddh- 
ists and Naiyayiks in India — answers, «what is opposed is not the 
same -). 1 2 

All empirical right cognition is uncontradicted cognition and there 
are only two great principles upon which this uncontradicted know ledge 
is founded. They are Causality and Identity of Reference. Uncontra- 
dicted cognition must be uncontradicted in regard of Causality, that 
is of different time; and uncontradicted in regard of its objective 
reference, that is of the different aspects of the same reality. Hence 
the proper formulation of the law of Contradiction must necessarily 
take into account those two general relations whose neglect vitiates 
empirical cognition and makes it contradictory. Thus it is that Aristotle, 
although unconsciously, in his formulation of the law of Contradiction 
affords an indirect, but very eloquent support to the rightness of 
Dharmakxrti’s theory of relations. His law indeed contains an indirect, 
concealed reference to what, according to Dharmakirti, are the three 
principles constituting together our Intellect 8 or our logical thought: 
Contradiction, Causation and Identity. Through this our Threefold 
Intellect we cognize Reality indirectly, i. e. inferentially. Without this 

1 Cp. the formulation of Herbart « Entgegensetztes tst nicht einerlei» and of 
the Buddhists uyad virvddfiam (—viruddha-dharma-sam#rstam) tannand, c. g. 
in SDS., p. 24. 

2 trirupasya lingasya trim riipdni. 
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threefold apparatus we can cognize Reality directly, through the 
senses; but pure sense-cognition is mere indefinite sensation. 

We have in the different logics of Europe and India several laws of 
Contradiction: 1) the Eleatic law in its two varieties, the one of Parme- 
nides and the one of Heracleitus, 2) the Platonic law which converts 
change into illusion, 3) the Buddhist law which converts stability into 
illusion, 4) Aristotle’s law, which is also the law of the Indian Realists, 
according to which everything is alternately stabilized and changing, 
and finally, 5) Hegel’s law introducing moving reality into the heart 
of his concepts and thus effacing all difference betweeh reality and 
logic. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UNIVERSALS. 

§ 1. The static Universality op Things replaced 
by Similarity op Action. 

The Indian theories of Universals ran he divided into two main 
groups, the realistic one and the idealistic one . 1 The Realists assume 
that every Universal exists in the external world as a separate unit 
invariably connected with all the individuals in which it is present. 
The Idealists, who also can be characterized as Coneeptualists and as 
Nominalists, maintain that only Individuals are real Ens-es, the 
Universals are mere images, mere concepts or mere names . 2 3 

The Realists again are divided in those who assume the additional 
reality of Inherence 8 as a separate Ens, and those who deny the reality, 
or necessity, of such an Ens. The maintainors of Inherence are further 
divided in those who assume that its reality is perceived by the senses 
directly, and those w r ho assume that its reality is not perceived, but 
inferred. The Vaise§ikas assume an inferred Inherence, the Naiyayi- 
kas — a perceived one; the Jainas, Mimamsakas and Sankhyas do 
not assume any Inherence at all 4 , and the Buddhists deny the reality 
of Universals altogether. The theory of the Buddhist logicians is 
characterized as an Idealism , 5 as a Nominalism , 6 as a Conceptualism , 7 
as a theory of Conformity , 8 as a dynamical theory 9 and as a dialectical 


1 There ia scarcely an Indian work on philosophy in which the problem of 
Universals would not be touched. The best expositions of the Buddhist theory is 
found in the akrtivada chapter of Kumarila’s SlokavTirtika, in the chapters 
on samanya-vada and the Sydd-vdda of TS. and TSP. and in all the works on 
apoha-vada, cp. vol. H, p. 404. 

8 samjiia-mdtra = vastu-Sunya-vikaipa. 

3 samavdya. 

* Cp. TSP., p. 262. 22. 

5 vijvdna-tdda. 

s rastu-Stinya-prajrlapti-vdda. 

7 vikalpa-casana-vada. 

8 sarupya-vada. 

3 Sdkti -tada. 
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thepry . 1 It is Idealism since it maintains that Universals are mere 
subjective ideas. It is Nominalism and Conceptualism since these ideas 
are the same as images and concepts and are capable of being associa- 
ted with names. It is a theory of Conformity, since it maintains the 
correspondence of an image with some efficient point-instant of exter- 
nal reality. It is a dynamical theory since it maintains that reality 
consists of Forces capable of evoking images. It is a dialectical theory 
because it maintains that all concepts are relative and dialectical. 

The theory of Conformity has been examined as a theory of judg- 
ment. The dynamical and dialectical theories will be now examined. 

All these theories can be illustrated by the different interpreta- 
tions of the existence and cognition of a piece of cloth. For the 
Naiyayika it consists of three units: the threads, the «cloth-ness» 
and the Inherence of the clothness in the threads, all three being 
real external separate units, and all three perceptible to the sense of 
vision. For the Vaisesikas Inherence is inferred, not perceived. But 
the threads and in them the presence of « cloth -ness- are perceived. 
For the Jainas, Sankhyas and Mlmamsakas there is no Inherence 
at all, there are only two units — the threads and the clothness. They 
are directly united without the go-between of an Inherence. For the 
Buddhist logicians there is here only a point of pure reality which 
stimulates our Productive Imagination to produce the image of a cloth. 
This last theory is a theory of Conformity or Correspondence between 
two quite heterogeneous things. It is a dynamic theory. The real 
individual things are not substances, but Forces, capable of evoking 
images in our consciousness. 

«The things, i. e. the causally originating things, says Santiraks- 
ita, (are Things-in-Themselves), there is <> not the slightest bit of 
another thing mixed up in (each of them -). 2 Reality consists of abso- 
lute particulars. Every vestige of generality is absent in it. Generality, 
similarity, relation or a Universal is always something imagined or 
constructed. What is then the connection between the real particular 
and its utterly heterogeneous cognition, since cognition is always 
a Universal? The answer is the following one. 

There is in the things themselves not a bit of common substance. 
How could there be in them any similarity of substance, since, as we- 
have seen, there is in them no substance at all? Forces they are, not 


1 apoha-tdda. 

s TSP., p. 1. 9; cp. p. 486. 20. 
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substances! But nothing prevents us to assume that things, or forces, 
absolutely dissimilar produce similar results . 1 2 E. g., the plant guducl 
is known in medicine to produce a febrifuge effect. It has not the 
slightest similarity, in shape and stuff, with other plants which are 
known in medicine to have the same — or stronger, or feebler — febri- 
fuge effect. Their similarity is not a similarity of substance, but 
a similarity of producing a similar, or nearly similar, effect. If the 
Universal would be an external real thing, a thing in itself, just as 
the real particular is, we would have necessarily a direct reflex of that 
Universal in our head. The function of the intellect would then be 
passive receptivity. But that is not so! 

The Buddhist logicians attach great importance to what we have 
christened as the Experiment of Dharmakirti;* the fact, namely, 
that when the mind of the observer is absent , 3 when his attention is 
otherwise engaged, the incoming stimulus may be fully exercised by 
the object, the photographic function of the senses may be fully dischar- 
ged, but no recognition wall follow, because «the mind is absent ». 
The observer will « understand » nothing. His attention must be directed 
to the object and to the photographic process; past experience must be 
remembered; the name and its connotation must be recalled; only 
then will the observer begin to « understand » and recognition 
will follow . 4 What does that mean? It means that the under- 
standing is a separate faculty, different from the senses. The under- 
standing is the mind’s spontaneous activity subsequent to the function 
of the sensuous passive apparatus. If the connotation of the name 
were an external reality; if it were an eternal form, residing in the object, 
a form in which the object would « partake »; recognition would have 
been produced straight off, as soon as the stimulus would have reached 
the senses. The processes of attention, recollection of passed experience 
and of the name, may go on with great rapidity, if the action is habit- 
ual . 5 But if it is not habitual, it will be gradual and revealed by 
introspection. If the febrifuge capacity belonging to some medicinal 
plants would represent an eternal Form residing in them, it would be 
always the same, never changing. But we know that it is changing 


1 TSP., p. 497. 16; cp. ibid., p. 239. 27 ff. 

2 Cp. above, p. 150. 

8 anyatra-gata-citta, cp. TS., p. 241. 12. 

* sanketa-manaslcarat md-d.di-pratyayd ime jayamanas tulaisyante, n a aksa- 
vyaprty-anantaram , TS., p. 240. 17. 

5 TSP., p. 240. 25. 
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in every individual case. It depends on the quality of the plant, and 
this quality again depends on the quality of the field on which it is 
raised, its cultivation, manure, etc . 1 It belongs consequently to every 
individual case separately. There is in one case «not the slightest bit» 
of what is found in the other. The Universal is an illusion, it is a mere 
name without any pervasive reality corresponding to it. «It has been 
proved by us, says KamalaSila, that the particular real thing-in- 
itself , 2 which represents the substratum of what is designated by 
a name, is not touched by the dialectic of the understanding. But the 
empirical (non-ultimate) reality, whose form is constructed by the 
artist called Productive Imagination , 3 its internal , 4 not external. People 
not knowing the difference between perception and conception , 5 notic- 
ing that the form of the object seems to be external, run after it as 
if it were just external. But this does not prove that it really is exter- 
nal. Our behaviour towards external objects, such as e. g. a goad, is 
founded upon their projection into the empirical world in our percep- 
tual judgments , 6 but they really represent a subjective construction 
of our mind». «Besides», says the same Kamalaslla 7 to the Realist, 
«what you intend to prove is that the general ideas 8 refer to something 
different from those bodies (which are actually perceived ). 9 But this is 
wrong, because (these general entities do not exist), they are not 
(separately) reflected ". 10 Indeed what you describe as «cowness» is 
bereft of those colour, particular shape and (proper) name (which the 
actual cow possesses). The image which I experience (in my head) 
possesses these colour and other (particulars) reflected. How is it then 
possible that its pattern should be deprived of colour and (all these 
particular features). It is impossible to admit that the image should 
have one form and its external pattern a (general) form quite diffe- 
rent, since in that case the super-absurdity 11 would arise (that every 
image would correspond to any object). 

1 TSP., p. 240. 5. 

2 svalaksana. 

3 kalpana-Hlpin. 

4 antarmdtra-drudha. 

5 drSya-vikalpayor tiveka-anabhijflatayd. 

6 bahl-rupataya adhyavasita. 

i Ibid., p. 243. 17 ff. 

3 anugdmi-pratyayanam. 

3 namely because you consider the Universal to be a separate unity. 

1° tasya apratibhasanat. 

11 ati-prasanga — sarvatra pravrtti. 
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We see that the argument of Berkeley against Conceptualism and 
in favour of Nominalism is here repeated hy Santiraksita and 
Kamalasila in favour of the same Nominalism, hut against Realism . 1 
However the enormous difference between Berkeley and the Buddhists 
consists in the evident fact which has apparently escaped the attention 
of the great Englishman, namely the fact that what lie calls « particular 
colour and shape » is also general, general in respect of the particulars 
under it. The non-general is only the thing as it is strictly in itself. 
If it is, e. g., blue in colour, this means already that it is not non- 
blue, and then it is general, it is no more «in itself", it is «in the 
other», relative, constructed, dialectical. The absolute particular blue is 
unutterable. It represents « the very first moment" of sensation, the 
sensation of the « pure » object, the object bereft of all its characteristic 
features , 2 the object not yet touched by the dialectic of the under- 
standing . 3 This » pure» object is the foundation and cause of all 
our knowledge. It is efficient and consequently real. It is subsequently 
"understood", or "telescoped", by the understanding in an image which 
is universal and therefore unreal. It represents the object in a general 
picture. The knowledge of the first moment is affirmative knowledge, 
it cognizes pure reality. Is the knowledge of the image also affirma- 
tive? No, it is only distinctive, as we shall see in the sequel. 


§ 2. History of the problem of Universals. 

The problem of Universals apparently attracted the attention of 
Indian thinkers at a very early date. Names of philosophers are quoted 
who belong to the semi-mythical ages of philosophic pre-history and 
who were concerned about Universals, Particulars and their relation 
to names . 4 


1 Berkeley’s words ((whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some 
particular shape or colour" cannot be translated into Sanscrit otherwise than 
thus: yad eva eaksuh-pdny-dtH-vijiidnam mayd vikalpyate , vis ista-ra rna -dkrti- 
anugatam anubhityate. Cp. this with Kamalaslla’s words, p. 243. 20, — vijhanam 
ca varna-adi-prattbhasa-anugatam anubhityate. 

2 prathamataram sarva-upadhi-vivikta-vastumatra-darianam pravartate , 
cp. TSP., p. 241. 17. 

8 na tad tikalpaih sprSyate. 

4 TSP., p. 282. 24 — jatih padartha iti Vajapyayatiah; probably to read 1 aja- 
pyayana-Katyayanau), dravyam iti Vyadih, ubhayam Paninih. Cp. Ruben. Die 
Nyaya-Sutras, p. 195 ff. and Otto Strauss, ZDMG, 1927, p. 135 ff. 
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To the first historical period, the period of the rise of the Sankhya, 
must probably be assigned the origin of the two principle doctrines 
between which the schools were divided in later times. With the 
doctrine of unity between cause and effect, band in hand, must pro- 
bably have developed the doctrine of a certain unity of Universal and 
Particular. With the doctrine of a divorce between Cause and Effect, 
and the splitting of all existence in separate minute elements, evidently, 
ran hand in hand the Buddhist doctrine denying the reality of Uni- 
versals. 

To a later period belongs the rise of the doctrine of Inherence 
in the two allied schools of Nyaya and Vaisesika in which realism, 
assailed by its adversaries, hardened to an extent which is unique in 
the history of philosophy. 

In the third period of Indian speculation when the mutual posit- 
ion of the chief actors on the stage of philosophy was laid down 
in systematic works we find the following distribution of roles in the 
play of Universals. 

On the extreme right we find the extreme Realists of Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. They make their appearance later than the others. 

In the middle stand the moderate Realists of the Jaina, Mimamsa 
and Sankhya schools which probably represent the earliest doctrine. 

On the extreme left stand the Buddhists which at a later date 
found adherence from the Vedantins. 

The Buddhists were probably the indirect cause of the exaggerated 
realism of some orthodox schools. 

One of the aphorisms of the Vaisesika system contains the state- 
ment that «the General and the Special are relative to cognition o . 1 * 
This aphorism cannot be interpreted in the sense of Relativism as 
meaning unreality, because the general tendency of the system is very 
realistic. According to that system things can be relative and real at the 
same time.® The aphorism simply means that the generality of Universals 
has different degrees, and these degrees are relative to each other. 
The system not only admits the Inherence, i. e., so to speak, personal 
residence of a Universal in the Particular , 3 it moreover admits the 
presence in every particular thing of a second resident, called Difference . 4 

1 V. S. 1. 2 3. 

s npeksiko tastaraS ca kartr-Jcaranadi-vyavaharah, cp. Sridhara, 197. 26. 

s samanyani.-. sva-vtsaya-sarra-gatani, Prasast., p. 314. 19. 

4 Prasast., p. 321. 2 ff., the question is asked that the Yogi could perhaps 
see the difference between atoms by bis exceptional vision alone, without the 

Stcherbataky, I 
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Since all things are, on the one hand, similar to other things and, on 
the other hand, different from other things, therefore consequent 
Realism admits the presence in every single thing of these two inma- 
tes, Similarity and Dissimilarity. Every atom, e. g., shelters a special 
reality called the Difference. All ultimate ubiquitous realities, such as 
Time, Space, Ether, Soul, etc., include such ultimate Differences which 
prevent them from being mixed up together. These real Differentiae 
are separate units perceived by the senses. In atoms and in ubiquitous 
substances they cannot be perceived by the eyes of ordinary people, 
but the Yogi who has a special gift of vision perceives them directly 
by his eyes. Realism could not proceed any further! 

There was hardly any subsequent change or development of the 
realistic idea inside the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, except their diver- 
gence on the problem of the perceptibility of Inherence, mentioned 
above. The Vaisesikas quarrelled on the question of the omnipresence 
of the eternal Universal. A part of them maintained that they were 
present only in the places where the respective particulars resided. 
Another part maintained that they were present not only in these 
places, but also in the intervals between them , 1 although unmanifested. 
Prasastapada rallied to the first of these views 2 and it became incor- 
porated in the official doctrine of the school. 

The Buddhist denial of Universals is divided in two periods. In the 
first period, in Hinayana, abstraction, synthesis, universality and name- 
giving were regarded as special Forces ( sumsTiara ), either mental 8 or 
general . 4 In the second period, in the school of the logicians, Univer- 
sals were regarded as concepts {vikalpa) and contrasted with the 
objective reality of the particulars. 

There is no other doctrine which would equal Hinayana Buddhism 
in its anti-universalist tendencies. What here corresponds to a Univer- 
sal parades under the name of abstraction . 5 The term indicating it is 


additional residence in every atom of a special reality, called Differentiae. The 
question is answered in the negative. According to VS., I. 2. 5 — 6, Generality and 
Differentiae are resident in all substances, qualities and motions, but in the ulti- 
mate substances Differentiae alone are resident. These ultimate Differentiae have 
alone survived in Prasastapada’s Bhasya. 

i Cp. NB and NBT., p. 82. 18 ff; transl., p. 225. 

8 Prasastap., p. 311. 14; cp. Sridhara, p. 312. 21. 

3 citta-sampraqukta. 

4 rupa-citta-viprayukta. 

5 samjrla — udgrahana, cp. my CC., p. 17 — 18. 
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the same which in grammar is used to designate a name substantive, 
but it is here characterized as a mental energy 1 sui generis. The school 
of the Sarvastivadins converts it into a non-mental, i. e. general, 
energy. 2 

It is clear that what is called generality or a Universal is here 
converted into a faculty of distinction, just as the genus 3 is here also 
converted into a separate force uniting some units which themselves 
are supposed to possess nothing in common. 

This fundamental idea finds its clear expression in Dignaga’s clas- 
sification of the genus as a name-giving construction of our thought. 4 
It is a Nominalism, but of the sort which cannot be distinguished 
from Conceptualism, since a concept and a name cover the same 
ground. 


§ 3. Some European Parallels. 

The Indian mediaeval logic is filled up with a struggle between 
Realism and Nominalism, just as the Middle Ages in Europe. The 
respective positions of both parties were fixed during the creative 
period of Buddhist logic, in the V — VIII centuries AD. From that 
time both doctrines became petrified and retained their mutual posi- 
tions without any substantial change. Schools seldom change their 
fundamental principles in India. If they survive they remain in a change- 
less condition. Let us imagine for a moment that the school of Plato 
would have survived in the land of its origin to all political cataclysms 
and would continue to profess the same doctrine with but insignificant 
changes of style and literary form up to our days, — this would repre- 
sent exactly the position of Indian Realism. Nominalism became extinct 
in India with the extinction of the school of Buddhist logicians. But 
in Tibet it continues exactly the same teaching during more than 
a millennium up to our own days. 

The Indian Realists maintained that a Universal is an actual Ens 
residing in the objects of the external world. It possesses 1) unity, 
2) eternity and 3) inherence; 5 that is to say, in every particular indi- 


1 caitta — citta-samprayukta-samskdra. 

* nama-samskara contained among the citta-nprayukkta-samskdra . 

3 nikaya-sabhdgatd =jati; it is classified by the Sarvastivadins as citta 
liprayukta-samskara., cp. my CC., p. 105. 

* jati-nama-kalpana, cp. above p. 217. 

5 ekatva-nityatva-anekasamaretatva. 
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vidual it somehow resides in its completeness and eternity. The Buddh- 
ists retorted that the Universal is 1) a mere name, 1 2 2) it is also 
a mere concept without an adequate external reality * and 3) that the 
concept is dialectical, 3 i. e. negative. Only in assuming that the concept 
is negative can we understand the otherwise absolute absurdity of the 
unity, eternity and complete inherence of the general in each parti- 
cular. 

There is an unmistakeable parallelism between the European struggle 
and the Indian controversy. Its general lines are similar, but not its 
details. 

The first distinction is this, that in India the problem was closely 
linked together with two different theories of sense-perception. The 
Realists assumed an imageh ss 4 consciousness and a direct perception 
by the senses of both the external particular and of the universal 
residing in it. The Nominalists transferred these universals out of the 
external into the internal world and assumed an external world of 
mere particulars faced by an internal world of mere images; that is 
to say, of mere universals. Sensations became related to images as 
particulars to universals. Thus Nominalism became founded on the 
doctrine that the senses and the understanding are two utterly hete- 
rogeneous mental faculties, although united by a special causal relation, 
inasmuch as images always arise in functional dependence on sensa- 
tions. . 

Another capital distinction is but a consequence of the first. The 
Buddhist conception of the particular is quite different from the 
European one. The particular apprehended in sensation is the bare 
particular, containing nothing of otherness or universality. All Euro- 
pean Nominalism and Conceptualism is founded on the idea of a parti- 
cular which is but a concrete universal. 5 The line of demarcation lies 
in India, as indicated above, between the absolute particular and the 
absolute universal, not between the concrete universal and the abstract 

1 samjna-matram. 

2 vastu-Sunyo tikalpah. 

3 anya-vyaertta = opoha. 

* nirakara. 

5 Dans Scotus has insisted upon the primal character of individuality ( haee - 
citas), but had still regarded it as the generic substantialized. Guillaume 
d’Occam asserted that the particular is the real and that the universals are 
gatherd from our intuitive knowledge of the individualities. This is very near to 
the Indian view, but the conception of a pure and absolute particular is neverthe- 
less absent. 
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one; for these are both universals and both abstract. The difference 
is only in the degree of abstraction. 

With these very important distinctions we may assume that the 
contest in India corresponded to the contest in the European Middle 
Ages . 1 

Turning to modern European philosophy, it becomes easy to imag- 
ine how Dignaga would have answered Berkeley and Locke, supposing 
they were all seated together at a round table discussing the problem 
of Universals. That the « general and universal » are mental « ideas », 
that they are « inventions and creatures of the understanding », 2 Dig- 
naga would have conceded at once. But that "simple ideas » can be 
concrete and particular he would have emphatically denied. If the 
universals are necessarilly intelligible, it follows that everything intel- 
ligible is necessarily a universal. The straight line which the geometer 
draws on the table is particular, but the straight line which is in my 
head is universal. It is infinite, it represents all straight lines of all 
times and places. It is of no use to say that while being particular it 
•'represents" other particulars too. It is impossible to be one thing and 
to represent the opposite thing: to be particular and to represent the 
universal. 

That the "simple idea » is nothing but the effect of certain "powers », 3 
is again quite an Indian idea. But this power is only the power of 
stimulating the understanding to product "its own creature". This 
equally refers to the power of constructing the simple idea of blue 
and to the power of constructing the « ideas » of cow, horse, tree, 
justice, infinity, eternity, and the «primary» qualities of extension, 
bulk, etc. etc. It is true that all ideas must be in touch with some 
particular, they must be <<cum fundamento in re«. But they never 
are particular, or adequate to particulars. They are, as Locke says, 
in respect of the general ideas, "only signs ». 4 

Berkeley’s contention that there are no general ideas, but only 
general names for particulars, « anyone of which the name indifferently 

lit can be mentioned that Abelard in his attempt at mediation between 
extreme Nominalism and extreme Realism expressed slews which are partially found 
in India. He held that the Universal is more than a name, it is a predicate (sermo), 
even a natural predicate. We have seen that the universal as a general concept 
is always the prediate of a perceptual judgment, hence all universals are nothing 
hut predicates. 

* Locke’s Essay, book III, ch. HI, § 11. 

5 Ibid., book II, ch. XXI, § 2. 

* Ibid., book II, ch. VIII, § 7, VIII, § 10 A § 17. 
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suggests to the mind » — would have probably been answered by 
Dignaga in the following way. Names are just as general as ideas. 
The capacity to receive a name is the distinguishing sign of an image, 
when distinguished from a sensation. All namable things are ideas 
just as general as the names by which they are designated. There is 
no difference in respect of reality between an abstract idea and a name. 

Supposing Dharmaklrti would have been present at the same 
symposion, he would have probably delivered himself in his peculiar 
style, addressing himself to Locke, in the following way. « You main- 
tain that some ideas are adequate, others are not; some are simple and 
individual, others are creatures of the understanding, added to the 
things from without. But why? Who is the Universal Monarch by 
whose decree one set of ideas is declared to be adequate and another 
not? Ideas are ideas, they are not reality. Either all are inadequate 
or none!» But when Locke maintains that the objects are nothing but 
v powers» to produce various sensations and that the corresponding 
ideas being in the mind are no more the likeness of external object 
than their names « are the likeness of our ideas •>, — this Dharmaklrti 
would have readily admitted in extending this feature to all "ideas» 
in general. 

The battle between Realism and Nominalism in European logic 
has remained undecisive. The contending armies have forsaken the 
battlefield. The majority of modern logicians have dropped this sub- 
ject as irrelevant and insoluble. There are, however, the schools of 
Marburg and of Husserl which contain attempts at a new inter- 
pretation of Platonic ideas. Nay, even the school of Experience is not 
disinclined under the pressure of necessity to have recourse to the 
same solution. It is easy to imagine how Dharmaklrti would have 
answered these quite modern doctrines. To Husserl he would have 
spoken thus: "You maintain that the ideal objects really exist , 1 that 
they are not mere fagon de purler , 2 that there is no such interpreter’s 
skill in the world which could repudiate ideal objects altogether ». s 
On the other hand you maintain that there is a difference between 
the ideal existence of the Universal and the real existence of the 
particular.* We do not objectl The real fire -is the fire which burns 

1 Log. Unt.,2 II, 124. 

s Ibib., p. 125. 

3 Ibid., p. 126. 

* Ibid., p. 125. <t XVir leugnen es nicht... dass ein fundamentaler, kategorischer 
Unterschied bestehe, zwischen dem idealen Sein and realem Sein, zwischen Seitt 
als Spezies and Sein als IndividueHesa. 
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and cooks. The ideal lire is the one I have in my head. I never have 
denied the existence of the universal fire in my head. 1 But the parti- 
I cular fire is in the external world, it represents the « ultimate reality », : 8 
the efficient point-instant! » 

In answer to Natorp’s defense of Platonic ideas Dharmakirti 
would have in all probability answered thus: » You maintain that 
Plato’s theory reduces to the judgment x — A, where x represents 
the concrete and particular and A the universal. 3 Both "exist", because 
existence means for Plato « complete determination of the element X". 
We do not object! We only will add the proviso that "ultimately 
real" is the concrete particular, not the universal as assumed by Plato ». 
In changing the application of Husserl’s words, Dharmakirti would 
have said that "no interpreter’s skill in the world can do away the 
obvious fact that the real fire is the fire that burns and cooks, and 
the ideal fire which I have in my head can of course "completely 
determine » the particular tire, but it cannot burn and cook ». 5 We neces- 
sarily must distinguish between ultimate reality and imagination. The 
latter is a mental reality which is real only as a fagon cle parler. 

That there are two quite different concepts of reality, is the most 
commonly known fact in Buddhism. The old definition is that existence 
means cognizability. B Existence is divided in 1 2 categories 7 of which 
tire last category (JYs 12) contains all mental items. 8 But Mahayana 
has changed the definition into «real is the efficient" 9 and such is 
only the external ultimate concrete and particular, the point-instant. 
The internal objects are sensations and images. Images are always 
universals. They are divided into pure imagination (or llowers in the 
sky) 10 and imaginations which have an indirect or "general" bearing 

1 This kind of reality is called svarupa-satta, cp. SDS, p. 26. 

2 paramartha-sat. 

3 Natorp, Plato’s Ideenlehre, p. 390, 

4 Ibid., p. 391, "Existenz sagt vollstandige Determination dee «Diesen». 

5 la this point the Budhists fall in line with the empirical schoolt, cp. W. Ja- 
mes, Essays in radicall empiricism, pp. 32 — 33, and B. Russell, Analysis of the 
Mind, p. 137 fif ; — with the very important difference that ultimately real is only 
the point-instant 

6 yat prameyam tat sat It is is also sometimes the definition of the Naij inks, 
who distinguish between satta-samanyam and svanipa-satta, cp. the pramanya- 
tada section in the NK., p. 162. ff. 

7 dvddasa-dyatanani = sarcam jHeyam. 

8 dharma-ayatana = dharmdh. 

8 yad artha-kriyd-lidri tat sat = paramdrtha-sat. 

l° anupakhya 
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to the reality of a point-instant. These last are necessarily universal . 1 

According to Bertrand Russel 2 the relation between the exter- 
nal particular and the mental Universal is causal. This would corres- 
pond to that part of the Buddhist theory which replaces the reality 
of an universal by the similarity between different stimuli exercised 
by discrete particulars. Moreover causality is not sufficient, there is 
besides between the particular and the corresponding universal a « Con- 
formity ». What this conformity means will be explained in the next 
chapter. 


1 This is also proved by the Buddhist theory of the Syllogism; for the major 
premise meanB consistency which is but the indirect reality of concepts and their 
laws, and the minor premise (inch conclusion) means reference of these concepts 
to the ultimate reality of a sensuous element; the latter is the only ultimate reality. 

* Analysis of Mind, p. 227. — a The facts open to external observation are 
primarily habits having tho peculiarity that very similar reactions are produced by 
stimuli which are in many respects very different from each other », cp. aOntline 
of Philosophy*, p. 172 f. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIALECTIC. 

§ 1. Dignaga’s Theory or Names. 

We have arrived at the closing act of Dignaga’s Drama of Cogni- 
tion. This drama is characterized by classical unity of action and unity 
of place. There are only two dramatis personae evolving all the while 
on the stage of cognition. They are Reality and Ideality. The first is 
running, the second is stable. The first is called Point-instant, the 
second is called Concept or, some-times, simply Logic. Reality we have 
witnessed as appearing in the first act in its genuine purity, unintelli- 
gible and unutterable, but vivid, and directly reflected. «A prodigy !» 
exclai m s Dharmottara, 1 the more it is vivid, the less it is compre- 
hensible. In the second act we have watched the indirect, or conditi- 
oned, reflex of Reality in a Concept. The Judgment disclosed itself as 
a function bringing together the seemingly irreconcilable Reality and 
Ideality. Inference appeared as an extension of the Judgment, its func- 
tion is to link together Reality with extended or inferred concepts. The 
Sufficient Reason of this linking is represented by two exceedingly 
important, though subordinate characters, Identity and Causality ; which 
disclose themselves as reference to an identical point-instant and refer- 
ence to two different, but interdependent, point-instants. This second 
act of the drama, establishing the Categories of relation between con- 
cepts and their relation to ultimate Reality, can be called the act of 
Transcendental Analytics, following the first act of Transcendental 
Aesthetics. In the last act the relation between Reality and Speech is 
represented. The unutterable reality can nevertheless be designated, 
of course indirectly, by names, and it becomes incumbent upon the 
author of the drama to represent the behaviour of Names towards 
Reality, to establish the part of reality they indirectly can touch. 
Since, as will be seen, the names can touch reality only dialectically, 
the concluding act of the drama may be called the act of Buddhist 
Nominalism, which is also the act of the Buddhist Dialectical Method. 
We thus will have, following a celebrated example, a transcendental 
Aesthetic, a transcendental Analytic and a transcendental Dialectic; 
transcendental because Logic becomes here related to ultimate Reality. 


In Apoha-prakarana. 
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What is indeed the part of language in our cognition? Is it areal 
source of knowledge? Is it a separate source, different from the senses 
and the intellect, or is it a secondary source included in one of the 
two main sources? At the first glance the dignity of a source of real 
knowledge cannot he refused to verbal testimony. For what is a source 
of real knowledge, according to the system here analysed? It is, we 
have seen, uncontradicted experience. Real knowledge is successful 
knowledge. It precedes every successful purposive action. External 
reality produces a stimulus upon our cognitive apparatus, which con- 
structs, when stimulated by reality, an image of the thing from which 
the incoming stimulus proceeds. Guided by this image we take action 
and, if the image is right, the action becomes successful, the object 
is reached. Supposing I am informed that there is a tree on the river 
and five apples on that tree. I then proceed to the river, find the tree 
and reach the apples. The action is successful, because the verbal 
testimony was right. But does that mean, as some philosophers have 
supposed, that the word is the adequate expression of external reality; 
that the connection between the object and its name is primordial and 
eternal; that reality is « interwoven » with names, that there is no 
reality without a name ; that consequently the names precede reality, 
that language is a kind of Biotic Force, which shapes our concepts 
and even shapes reality itself in accordance with those concepts? 
We will see in the sequel that all these shades of opinion were repre- 
sented in philosophic India. To all them the Buddhists opposed an 
emphatic denial. Language is not a separate source of knowledge and 
names are not the adequate or direct expressions of reality. Names 
correspond to images or concepts, they express only Universals. 
As such they are in no way the direct reflex of Reality, since reality 
consists of particulars, not of universals. The universals cannot he 
reached in purposive actions. Just as concepts and names they are 
the indirect, or conditional 1 reflex of reality; they are the «echo»* 
of reality, they are logical, not real. Being an indirect cognition of 
reality, language does not differ from inference, which has also been 


1 That the Indians clearly distinguisted the direct from the indirect reflects 
is seen from the following passage of Parthasaratbi (ad Slokav, p. 559) — 
jUdnakaram . . , svalaksanam va bhasamanam anubhasate, Sabdam iva prati-Sabdah- 
Indeed the mental image (jfianakara) indirectly reflects ( anu-bhasate ) the directly 
reflected reality (bhasamanam svalaksanam). bhasanam — pratibhhdsa is a reflei 
as in a mirror ( adarSavat ), and anubhasa is an indirect or conditioned reflex. 
s Cp. the passage quoted in the preceding note. 
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defined as an indirect mode of cognition. The name is a middle term 
through which its object is cognized. The connection between the 
middle and the major terms is here founded on Identity of objective 
reference, the deduction is analytical and the three aspects of the 
reason are realized; e. g.: 1) this object is called a jar, 2) wherever 
such objects are found they are called jars, 3) this name is never 
applied to a nun-jar. However, this theory — the theory, namely, that 
names are, like logical reasons, the indirect mark of reality — is not 
the main feature of Dignaga’s theory. He goes on to state that all 
names are negative or, as we may put it, dialectical. 

The natural Dialectic of the human Intellect is thus considered 
in India, by the Buddhist Logicians, under the head of a Theory of 
Names. It is a kind of Nominalism. It is well understood that concepts 
and names cover the same ground, since conceptual thought is defined 
as namable thought, a thought capable of coalescing with a name. 

« Names originate in concepts », says Dignaga, and vice rera « concepts 
can originate in names ». Hence to determine the import of names is 
the same as to determine the fundamental character of concepts. That 
the Theory of Concepts is brought under a Theory of Names is explai- 
nable by the special historical conditions out of which the Buddhist 
theory emerged. Language was for some schools a special source of 
our knowledge, fundamental and ultimate, coordinated to the senses 
and the intellect. In answer to these theories Dignaga makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 1 

Knowledge derived from words does not differ (in prin- 
ciple) from Inference. Indeed the name can express its own 
meaning only by repudiating the opposite meaning, as for 
instance the words «to have an origin» (designate their own 
meaning only through a contrast with things having no 
origin or eternal). 

That knowledge derived from words does not differ (in principle) 
from inference means that it is indirect knowledge. Knowledge indeed 
can be either direct or indirect, either originating in the senses or in 
the intellect, either perception (sensation) or inference (conception). 
Knowledge derived from words is not direct, it is not sensation, it is 
indirect, it is like knowledge through inference. It is moreover negative 
or dialectical. Thus a new feature in the contrast of direct and indirect 
knowledge, of the senses and the intellect, is given. The senses are 


i Pram.-Samucc., V. 1. 
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affirmation, «pure» affirmation . 1 The intellect is dialectical, i. e. it is 
always negative. Its affirmation is never direct, never pure, it is affirma- 
tion of its own meaning necessarily through a repudiation of some 
other meaning. The word « white » does not communicate the cognition 
of all white objects. They are infinite and no one knows them all. Neither 
does it communicate cognition of a Universal Form of >> whiteness » 
as an external Ens cognized by the senses. But it refers to a line of 
demarcation between the white and the non-white, which is cognized 
in every individual case of the white. The white is cognized through 
the non-white, and the non-white through the white. Just so is the 
cow, or cowness. It is cognized through a contrast with the non-cow. 
The concept of <> having an origin » does contain absolutely nothing 
over and above its contrast with eternity. The negation is mutual. 
To have an origin means negation of eternity and eternity means 
negation of origin. Since the same refers to every concept and every 
name, we can in this sense say with Hegel that « Negativity is the 
soul of the Universe». But Hegel has left in the world nothing but 
logic; therefore there is in his world nothing but Negation. In the 
Buddhist view there is beside logic a genuine reality which is neither 
negative nor is it dialectical. Concepts, or logic, are all of them nega- 
tive and dialectical. Reality, or the Things -in-Themselves, are affirma- 
tion, pure affirmation, they are non-dialectical. Negation at last disclo- 
ses its real face. We at last can answer the puzzling question: <>why 
on earth is Negation reeded"? Affirmation alone will do!». Cognition 
is an assertory cognition of reality. If Negation is also cognition of 
reality, why are the two needed? We now have the answer. The direct 
knowledge is Affirmation, the indirect is Negation. But pure affirma- 
tion is only sensation whereas Pure Reason is alway s dialectical, 
i. e. negative. The doctrine that there are only two sources of know- 
ledge, the senses and the intellect, receives a new and deep foundation. 
The senses and the intellect are not only related as the direct and the 
indirect source of knowledge, they are related as affirmation and nega- 
tion, as a non-dialectical and a dialectical source. 

In the chapter of his great work dealing with the knowledge con- 
veyed bywords Dignaga begins by making the statement that verbal 
knowledge is ndt direct, it is inferential, relative and dialectical. 
He then examines the divergent theories of other schools. The theory 
that names express Universals he rejects, because of '(infinity and 


1 Cp. above, p. 192. 
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discrepancy i). 1 His critique is directed against the opinion that the 
Universal is a real Ens residing in a particular and cognized directly, 
by the senses. The Universal embraces an infinity of particulars, which 
cannot he cognized directly. He then rejects the Vaisesika theory, 
according to which names express the "differences". This theory seems 
to be closely allied to his own theory of negative names, but he rejects 
it, because of its realism. The Vaisesika’s we have seen, indeed assu- 
med that in every particular Ens there was residing a real Differentia, 
a real « otherness », by virtue of which every individual thing, and 
even every atom, could be distinguished from other things. He further 
rejects the Naiyavika theory, 2 that names express three categories 
of things, abstract Universals, concrete Universals and Particulars. 
Absolute particulars are absolutely unutterable, and concrete Universals 
are not to be distinguished from the abstract ones. Both are Universals 
and both are abstract. Names of course express Universals, but what 
kind of Universals? These Universals exist in our head, they are 
constructed by the force of Productive Imagination and are essentially 
negative, relative and dialectical. After having rejected divergent 
opinions, Dignaga repeats that knowledge produced by words cognizes 
reality by the method of "Repudiating the Contrary", i. e. negatively 
or dialectically. 

Jinendrabuddhi interrupts his commentary at this place 3 * of 
Dignaga’s text and gives the following summary of his theory, which 
I here translate in full. 


§ 2. Jinendrabuddhi on the Theoet op the Negative 
Meaning op Names. 6 

a) All names are negative. 

(Pram.-samuce.-vrtti ad V. 11). "Therefore the meaning of a word 
consists in a repudiation of the discrepant meaning". "This means» 
(as is clearly seen in such names) as "possessing origination", etc. that 
they contain in their own meaning a repudiation of the discrepant. 
(This theory has been mentioned at the beginning and now it is) 
established "by a rejection of all conflicting opinions". 

1 anantyad ryabhicarac ca , ibid., V. 2. Cp. TSP., p. 277. 27 — na jatiSabdo 

bhedanam racaka anantyat. 

a NS., II, I. 65. 

s Cp. ViSala-amalavati, Tanjur, Mdo., vol. 115 (Peking), pp. 285 ff. 
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(Jinendrabuddhi, f. 285 a. 1.). These words mean that in summa- 
rizing the rejection (of all realistic opinions which maintain that words) 
express (real) Universals etc. (Dignaga) merely establishes his own 
theory (mentioned by him in the beginning). One could have objected 
that by a repudiation of foreign opinions one’s own theory cannot be 
established, according to what has been explained -when examining and 
rejecting the modus tollens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism (which 
the Sankhya school admits as an independent proof). But this stricture 
cannot be made, since the own theory (of Dignaga) has been mentioned 
at the very beginning, where he says that, just as in the word "having 
origination", the own meaning of the word is always expressed through 
the repudiation of the contrary. Thus it is proved that verbal testi- 
mony does not differ (in principle) from Inference. (385 a. 3). By 
rejecting the theory of those who maintain that language is a separate 
source of knowledge and that it expresses Universals and (Differences) 
through direct affirmation, (by rejecting them), the same theory (of the 
author, the theory, namely, that language expresses Universals not 
through affirmation, but through negation) becomes established. 1 * 
(285. a. 4). These words are (an introductory remark). (Dignaga) 
intends to expound and prove his own theory. 

(285. a. 4). Now, (does the word "repudiation) here refer to simple 
negation or does it refer to a special kind of it? And what is the 
consequence iuvolved? If it be a simple negation of the discrepant, 
we will be in contradiction with the text, where it is stated that words 
express "their own meaning" by rejecting the contrary; because 
(usually), the simple rejection of something else is made independently 
from (the statement) of one’s own (direct) meaning (285 a. 6). 
A part of the meaning will be then suggested by negation. The word 
will express a special (entailed) meaning in the way of an (implied) 
negation. The maintainers of this theory of a double meaning are 
contradicted by the text (of Dignaga). 8 

(285. a. 7). But if the (term "repudiation" here) refers to a special 
kind of negation, 3 then the view of equally 4 repudiating the contrary 
(i. e. of equally doing two different things, rejecting the contrary and 

1 J. here comments on the word ((established)) (gnas-pa — vyavasthita) used 
by D. in connection with his own theory after rejecting divergent views. A rather 
superfluous comment. 

a The first part of line 285 a- 7. is a repetition through misprinting. 

3 This special negation i3 also called paryudasa. 

* Correct mnan-par into milam-par. 
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asserting one’s own meaning), this view is rejected. Indeed the meaning 
is then that just as the particle of negation has no other function than 
denial, (just so every word) can have no other function than the repu- 
diation of the discrepant. 

(285. b. 1). But is the view of a double meaning really a different 
view? The mistake found in this view, (i. e. the mistake that it con- 
tradicts the text of Dignaga), will it not also extend to this (other 
view, because Dignaga speaks of the word’s «own» meaning)? No, it 
will not! because the repudiation of the contrary is the 
exclusive meaning (of every word). And there is no contradiction 
(with the statement of Dignaga), because the «own» meaning of the 
word is just repudiation of the contrary (and nothing else). It is here 
expressed by the term «Gontrary Repudiation ». Indeed the aim of the 
text of Dignaga is that the word <> expresses per differentiam» its 
own meaning. 

(285. b. 2). Another consideration! (We ufee Position and Contra- 
position as two different figures in Syllogism, the one is affirmation, 
the other negation). If we enjoin something special, we understand 
that it is different from something else. The practice of enjoining 
something is understood as a position and contraposition. The words are 
thus expressive of affirmation and repudiation. There is thus only one 
part of this relation which must be understood as a repudiation of 
the contrary (285. b. 4). But here it is maintained that words signify 
exclusively special meanings, (such meanings namely which consist in 
a negation of the discrepant). (There is only one meaniug, there is 
between affirmation and negation of the contrary) no such relation 
that the one would characterize the other. 

(285. b. 4). However, do we not in common life understand the 
•words of speech either as having a sense of affirmation alone, or of 
negation alone? 

No, that is not so! (The words express only negations, only diffe- 
rences!), because a pure affirmation without any (implied) negation is 
senseless (it conveys no definite) result. (285. b. 6). We likewise never 
can take our stand on any pure negation. There is no contraposition 
without a (corresponding) position, neither is there any position 
without contraposition. 1 A position (or positive concomitanoe) * isunder- 

1 Cp NBT., p.7S.22 — ekasya, anvayasya vyatirekasya va,yo(a)bhava-niicayah 
sa cva aparasya dvitiyasya bhava-niScaya-anantariyakah. 

a anvaya-vyatireka are the same as bhava-abhata. Cp. NBT., p. 79.7 — anvaya- 
vyatirek.au bhavabhavau. 
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stood as the direct meaning, hut it is impossible without at the same 
being a negation (or contraposition). Contraposition consists in a repu- 
diation of a foreign meaning from one’s own meaning. It is unthink- 
able that a contraposition should exist without an implied position. 

(285. b. 7). Just for this reason the word does not accomplish two 
different jobs, viz. the repudiation of the discrepant meaning and the 
positive statement of one’s own meaning. Since the essence of one’s 
own meaning of a word consists in its being different from other 
meanings. As soon as it is expressed, we straight off feel that the 
contrary is rejected. 

(285. b. 8). Just as when we say »a twin-brother »! Since a couple 
is needed to constitute twinship, we necessarily understand that there 
is another twin when one is mentioned, — just so in any class which 
consists of two separate items; since they are only two, when the one 
is indicated, it is distinguished from the other. 

(286. a. 2). (The objection has been made ) 1 that if the word will 
have exhausted its function by repelling the contrary, we will be 
obliged to find another word in order to express its positive import. 
But this is a mistake, since the word eo ipso repells the contrary. 
Indeed a word by merely suggesting its own meaning, suggests also 
the repudiation of everything discrepant, because this suggested 
(negative) meaning is inseparable (from the positive one). 

(286. a. 4). Thus there is not the slightest contradiction in main- 
taining that the «own» meaning of a word consists in Negation. 

b) The origin of Universals. 

(286. a. 4). Now further, (let it be negative!) What does this 
(negative meaning) represent? It represents a Universal Form which 
the speaker intends to designate. It is indeed invariably connected 
with a word. Therefore the word is the evidence of what the speaker 
wants to express. 

(286. a. 5). However, if a (real) Universal is meant by a word, 
how is it that a (concrete) mental image is supposed to be the object 
corresponding to a word? (Yes, indeed!). It is just this mental image 
that constitutes the (whole) Universal. (286. a. 6). How is that? (This 
mental image is a Universal, because it represents a combined result 
of many causes). Indeed (take for instance) a visual sensation. It is 
the joint product of the organ of vision, of a reflex and of attention 

i By Bbamaha, cp. TS. and TSP., p. 291. 
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(according to one system), 1 or else (according to the Realists) it is pro- 
duced by the Soul and its interaction with an inner sense, an outer 
sense and an external object. All these factors are separate units, 
there is in them no pervading Universal unity, (but they produce 
together one combined result). Just so a simsapu and other single 
objects, without having in themselves any mutually pervasive real 
unity at all, being experienced (by every observer) in his own mind 
separately, nevertheless produce a single united presentation. They 
stimulate our faculty of Productive Imagination and the (several acts 
of this imagination) create a united reflex 2 3 which becomes a single 
concept. 8 

(286. a. 8). And this (single representation contrives) in some way 
to represent us (a series of things) having different forms, as though 
they were non-diiferent. It represents a unity between the characteri- 
zed (particular) and the characterizing (general). By imputation it 
superimposes its own undifferentiated reflex upon this (plurality of 
individual things). The nature of this faculty of Concepts consists in 
this that it effaces the difference of individual forms (and replaces 
them by one general form). 

(266. 1). 1). Xow this (purely internal) general reflex is believed 
by mistaken humanity to be an external thing. It is extended so as 
to cover many different individuals, to represent them as projected in 
the external world and to endow them with causal efficacy. 

(286. b. 2). Thus a purely mental thing is converted into an 
external object. It is projected and dispersed 4 in the external world 
as though (it were so many real objects). And such are the habits of 
thought of common humanity that they believe this projection to 
represent a real Universal. 5 * * (286. b. 3). How is it then that we main- 
tain that the meaning of a word is such a Universal and that it 
consists merely in a repudiation of the contrary? (Yes, indeed!) Just 
this very Universal is nothing but a repudiation of the contrary. 
(286. b. 3). How is it then that what makes the difference of every 
external object from other objects is (nothing but the mental opera- 


1 Cp. my CC., p. 54 ff. 

2 tha-mi-dad-par snan-ba = abheda-prntibhdsa. 

3 rmm-par-rtog-pai scs-pa = vikalpu-vijitana. 

* kun-tti-hphro-ba-Md = prapancita. 

5 Lit. 286. b. 2 — 3. «This projection-dispersion of things entirely residing in 

the intellect, as if they were external, is settled by the cognizer, according to bis 

manner of thinking, as a Universal ». 

Stcherbatakj, I 
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tion) of repudiating the contrary? Indeed ■< difference », ^repudiation 
of the contrary», «clearing out of what is different" are so many 
manners of expressing the same thing, since we do not admit that 
difference is something over and above the thing endowed with it. 

(2S6. b. 5). Therefore (the following question arises). (If our cog- 
nition and our speech contain truth and refer us to reality, and if 
reality consists of mere particulars, whereas speech expresses mere 
universals and mere negations), how is it then that this self-same 
essence of an external particular, the Thing-in-Itself, is being conver- 
ted in something whose essence is mental and negative? (286. b. 5). 
This question is out of place. The (Transcendental Philosophers) who 
are engaged in an investigation of Ultimate Reality will always know 
the distinction (between Reality and Ideality), but not so the others. 
(Ordinary mankind will always confound them), because they think 
that this very image which they have in their heads can be efficient 
and real. They believe that at the time when we first see a thing 
and give it a name, as well as at the moment of our practical beha- 
viour towards this thing, it remains just the same thing as which it 
is constructed by our imagination, (they believe that reality is con- 
gruent with thought). (286. b. 7). Therefore it will be just in accord 
with their habits of thought, if they will impute to us their opinion 
that Repudiation-of-the-Contrary is an external reality. But the learned 
men, trained as they are in the investigation of ultimate truth, will 
never believe in the unity (and reality of the Universal), because each 
reflex and (each thing) are separate (in themselves). 

(286. b. 8). Moreover, the only foundation for the production of 
general ideas by our intellect is that very Repudiation-of-the-Contrary. 
We have said that the meaning of words consists in a repudiation of 
the discrepant in order to prove that (the Universals are negative in 
their essence). (286. b. 8). (Indeed this kind of negative universality 
is the only one) that is contained in Reality itself and can be admitted 
without contradiction. 

(287. a. 1). Therefore it is by no means contradictory to assume that 
the reality which represents the foundation of similar presentations 
cousists in uothing but a repudiation of the contrary. (Different indi- 
vidual things produce really similar stimuli), a unity of result is thus 
produced, which allows to set aside those individuals, which do not 
produce the same result. (The things- producing the same stimulus) 
become then the causes of a (transcendental) illusion and create 
a pervasive presentation, which has the form of a Universal. Thus it 
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is proved (that the Universal is the internal product which illusively 
appears as an external reality). 1 


c) Controversy with the Realist., 

(287. a. 2). To this (the Realist) who maintains (the external 
reality) of Universals makes the following objection. If a « tree » were 
nothing over and above the negation of a « non-tree », we never could 
explain the first cognition of a tree. Indeed at the time of the first 
cognition of a tree, we do not yet know what a non-tree is. If to the 
question «what is a non-tree », we then answer «it is not a tree», and 
to the question «what is a tree?” we answer «it is not a non-tree”, 
this would mean arguing in a circle. Therefore it is impossible by 
a mere repudiation of the contrary to fix a name upon a merely rela- 
tive object, which has no (independent) stand in our intellect. 

(287. a. 5). (The Transcendentalist). However, if you by convention 
fix the name upon the (real) Universal «tree», do you then rescind 
the non-trees or not? Supposing you are (willing) to rescind them, 
but without previously knowing what a tree is, you will not know 
how to do it. At that time indeed the cognizing (human mind) does 
not yet know what a tree is. He approaches the problem just with 
the desire to know what a tree and what a non-tree are. And nut 
knowing it, how will he know how to rescind the non-trees from 
(the connotation) of the word? 

Without knowing it, with a word formed without repudiating the 
contrary, it will be impossible for him, in his practical behaviour in 
life, to distinguish (the non-trees from the trees), just as it will be 
impossible for him to distinguisch the variety called SimSapa (if he 
does not previously know what a non -simiapa is). (287. a. 7). If we give 
a name to a thing without having previously distinguished it (from 
other things), we in our practical behaviour will not be able to make 
a distinction (so as' to reach what we want) and to avoid (what we do 
not want). (287. a. 8). Indeed if we attach the name ”tree» to trees in 
general without having distinguished (the general meaning of the term) 


1 Lit. 287. 8. 1 — 287. a. 2. «Thus indeed, owing to a unity of the result these 
individuals are set aside from the non-possession of that result; through the medium 
of an inner experience in one’s own mind, they become the causes of a force 
(producing) an illusive result and create a connected idea of the form of a Univer- 
sal; this has been shown®. 
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from its varieties such as SimScipa and others, we will never know 
how to behave supposing we intend to avoid SimSapas (and get some 
other kind of wood). (287. b. 1). Besides it would mean running into 
a contradiction, if we were to apply the term »tree» to trees in general 
Without having previously distinguished them from non-trees. (287. b. 1). 
But let this be (as the case may be)! The Realist who maintains that 
Universals are real things (has another argument). You may repudiate 
whatever you like (says lie), you will achieve (by mere negation) no- 
thing at all! But in pointing distinctly to an object situated before 
us, we establish its name by convention and say « this is a tree". Thus 
either the Universal which is itself perceived at the time of convention 
or the Universal which is connected (with the thing perceived) will he 
recognized by us in our behaviour, at the time (when we will want 
either to reach it or to avoid it). 

(287. b. 3). Thus it is that (on this theory) the consequences for 
the behaviour will not be the same (for the Realist as for the Tran- 
scendentalist. He will recognize the tree and know how to behave)! 

(287. b. 3). (The Transcendentalist). No! the consequences will not be 
« not the same! » (They will be just the same!) (Indeed consider the follow- 
ing dilemma). When you point to a single object and state "this is a tree", 
do you use this term with restriction or do you use it without restric- 
tion? In the first case the meaning will be "this alone is a tree, 
there are no others". If you never have seen any tree before and if 
you do not know at all what a non-tree is, how can this name convey 
any definite meaning? (2S7. b. 5). But if you speak without restriction, 
meaning "this is a tree, but there are other objects which also are 
trees", how will then the person so informed behave, supposing he 
wants at that time to avoid (coming in contact with trees)? The dif- 
ficulty (for the Realist) is absolutely the same! (He must know whit 
the non-trees are). 

(287. b. 5). (The Realist). I maintain that when you have perceived 
a thing by the senses, it becomes easy to know what it is opposed to 
(and to distinguish it from what it is not). In this sense (the realistic 
theory) avoids the difficulty. (287. b. 6). Being endowed with a direct 
sense-perception of such a (definite) object, whatsoever it may be, 
when I internally feel that in the case of another object another image, 
having another form (is present in my head), (when I feel) that this 
form is different from the one that has been seen at the time when 
the name of the thing (was first suggested), — then I can distinguish 
(the trees) from the heterogeneous (non-trees). Just then will I well 
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know that « these alone are trees» and it will follow by itself that 
«all objects in which (this form) is not reflected are non-trees •>. 
(287. b. 8). This (theory which takes its stand on the fact of a direct 
perception of the same thing) becomes impossible on the Mutual 
Negation theory, 1 because on that theory the form perceived is one 
thing and the thing which was standing before us at the time of first 
name-giving is subsequently never apprehended- any more. And even if 
it were cognized, that concrete particular tree which was seen at the 
time of the first name-giving is never recognized in another tree. We 
never can say << this is that very tree (which we have seen before)". 
Therefore a palclia or any other variety of trees will be different from 
that particular perceived tree just in the same degree in which it is 
different from a jar or any other object, because no pervasive form 
(equally existing in all varieties of trees and uniting them into one real 
species) is being admitted. 

(288. a. 2). (The Transcendentalist). But look, see! This your 
theory is similar to the Negation theory! (You assume pervasive reali- 
ties, really existing in the things belonging to the same class; 
we admit similar stimuli produced by separate objects which do not 
contain any peivasive unity in themselves). (258. a. 2). Indeed, these 
objects ( the trees) are every one of them a separate thing (a monad). 
But nevertheless they, every one of them, by their own nature produce 
one and the same effect of recognition, which the other objects (the 
non-trees) do not produce. Having produced a discriminating judgment 
of the form « these things are the cause of my recognition, others are 
not», the human intellect thus divides (the Universe of Discourse) 
into these two groups. Thus it is that this my recognition apprehends, 
(although) indirectly, an identical object, only because it is produced 
by a thing which has an identical result, (not because there is an 
identical external thing in existence). (288. a. 4). Thus the dichoto- 
mizing (operations of our mind), which are the outcome of (differen 
objects) producing one and the same result consists in a recognition 
which receives the form of a Universal projected into the external 
world in an objectivizing perceptual judgment. These dichotomies 
appear as separate individual images, seemingly endowed 
with externality, seemingly endowed with causal efficiency 
and seemingly endowed- with some kind of invariable 
connection. 


i rnaiti-par-(/cad-pai-smra-ba=:pvicctietla-v<ifl'i — para'p-yrn-pin ihnr'i-i'idn. 
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d) The experience of Individuals becomes the agreed 
experience of the Human Mind. 

(288. a. 6). A perceptual judgment establishes (one’s own mental 
image) as having the character of an external object. It is thus con- 
structed (in imagination). Every observer experiences in his own in- 
nermost his ow r n images. Nevertheless the imaginative operations of 
(different) Individuals agree with one another. It is just as the visual 
experience of tw r o persons suffering from the same eye disease. They 
both see the moon double; although every one of them in his inner- 
most experiences only his own image, they are persuaded that they 
see the same (double moon). 

(288. a. 7). Therefore, owing to an illusion, we seemingly perceive 
a single universal form pervading different objects. Comparing with 
those remote trees, these (here) are also trees. Thus (in fixing the 
general meaning) those objects are excluded, which are not the cause 
of producing (such an illusively exteriorized) image. We then naturally 
realize that all objects having a discrepant form arc non-trees. 


e) Conclusion. 

(288. a. 8). A thing perceived as a separate thing which neverthe- 
less at the same time would be perceived and not perceived, 
which would thus produce a difference between a tree and a non-tree, 
which would be a unity capable of being perceived by the senses, such 
a thing (i. e. a Universal thing) does not exist, because these (tree 
and non-tree) are not perceived separately, as a stick and the bearer 
of a stick. (288. b. 1). They cannot be so apprehended because the 
one is not the indirect mark of the other. (They are united dialecti- 
cally, the one being simultaneously the affirmation of trees and the 
negation of non-trees). 

(288. b. 2). The same form which is perceived in one (individual 
thing) is also perceived in another. If there were something in existence 
which at the same time would possess this definite form and 
not possess it, if it would at the same time be a tree and 
a non-tree, only then could we have a real individual which 
would be a tree in itself. 

(288. b. 2). Our opponents are ignorant of the real essence of the 
theory of the Negative Meaning of w’ords. They impute us (a theory 
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which we never professed). They maintain that this theory means 
a blunt denial of every reality and thereupon they are always ready 
to insult us. By this sober expounding alone of what the essence of 
Negation is, we have repudiated all their objections and thus (we 
deem) that our enemy is crushed. 

In order to repudiate him a great deed must have been achieved 
(by Dignaga) and now it is enough dwelling upon this vast subject !». 


§ 3. Santikaksita and KamalasIla on the negative meaning 

OF WORDS. 

The following is a statement of just the same theory of Dignaga 
concerning the Negative Meaning of words ( apoha ), but in a some- 
what different phrasing. It belongs to Santiraksita and his commen- 
tator Kamalasila . 1 It lays more stress on the fact that the words 
of our speech, although directly meaning a concept or a universal, 
indirectly refer to the particular real thing. They call the Thing also 
Negation; since it is something unique in itself, it is a « negation of 
all the three worlds ». a It is <• ontological" (arthatmaka) negation, that 
is, the positive substratum of a negative concept. The main idea is 
just the same as the one emphasized by Jinendrabuddhi, namely, 
that the words express their own meaning through negation. 
They are therefore negative. Without negation they express nothing, 
they can express something only dialectically, i. e. in couples of 
mutual negation. Lotze 3 comes very near to this theory when he 
says — »the affirmative positing of a contents and the negative 
exclusion of everything other are so intimately connected, that we, in 
order to express the simple meaning of affirmation, can avail 
ourselves of expressions which mean... only negation (?!)». 
This is exactly the thesis of Dignaga, although expressed with some 
astonishment. Lotze nevertheless thinks that there is an affirmation 
in names, and that negation is here (in names and concepts) something 
quite different from affirmation. Where the real affirmation lies, 
according to the Buddhists, will appear in the sequel. We now pro 
ceed to quote Santiraksita. 


1 Cp. T. S. pp. 274—366 (sabdartha-pariksa). 

2 trailokya-vyavrtta. 

3 Logik 2 , § 11. 
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(31G. 25). «Negation is double, says he, it is either special 1 or 
simple. 2 The special contains an affirmation of the contrary. In its 
turn it also is double, it either is logical 3 or ontological. 4 

(317. 2). The logical variety of qualified Negation is the mental 
image 5 which we cognize in our perceptual judgments 6 (as an Univer- 
sal) which has one and the same form pervasive (through many 
objects). 7 

The ontological variety of qualified Negation represents pure real- 
ity, when every thing unreal (i. c. every ideality) has been brushed 
away from it. (It is the Thing-in-Itself). 8 

(317. 5). The essence of the logically Negative Meaning will now 
be defined. 

It has been stated before 9 that just as the Marital! and other 
medicinal plants have one and the same febrifuge influence, without 
the presence in all of them of one pervasive universal form, just so 
such things as the brindled and the black cow etc., although they by 
their nature are separate things, nevertheless become the causes of 
the same repeated uniform image, without any reality of a universal 
in them. This is simply a similarity of action. 10 On the basis of these 
similar efficiencies, by an immediate experience of them, a conceptive 
knowledge is produced. In this conceptual cognition appears the form 
of the object, its image, its reflex. 11 (Reflex and object) become identified, 12 
(but this reflex proves to be a dialectical concept) and the name ot 
Negation (or Contrary-Repudiation) is applied to it. It is a concept, 1- " 
it is mental, 14 it contains nothing external, (it resides in the head of 


1 paryuddsa. 

2 prasaj ya-pratisedha. 

a buddhy-dtmala. 

* arlha-dtmaka. 

5 buddhi-praiibhdso . 

*> adhyavasita. 

' That is to say that ivhat is Universal in a thing is merely a negation ot the 
contrary. 

s Lit. (i(Negation) whose essence is the Thing ( arthutmd ) is the own essence 
(svalaktaiia) of the Thing purified (rydvrtta) from the heterogeneous (ideality), the 
real essence ( svabhdva ) of the Thing ( artha)» . 

» TS., p. 239. 19; cp. TSP., p. 329. 7 and 497. 15. 
to ekd rtha -Idritayli tdmyam. 

n artha-aldra, artha-praiibimbaka , artha-ahhdsn. (convertible terms). 

12 tdddtmyena. 

1 3 sarikalpaka. 

1 1 pwne S" mu nndh il nrayyam 
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the observer). It is merely (imagined as something external) in a 
perceptual judgment. 1 

(317. 25). But why then the name of Negation is given (to this 
image which does not seem to be negation at all)? There are four 
reasons, (a principal one and three derivative ones). The principal is the 
following one. The image itself appears only owing to its being dis- 
tinguished from other images. (If it is not distinguished from others, 
it reflects nothing). It is called Negation, because it is distinguished 
from others, it is a negation of them. 2 

But although having in itself nothing of the external particular 
object, the general image is nevertheless connected with it in three 
different respects: 

1) The image is the cause guiding our purposeful actions, and making 
us reach the particular external object. The image is thus regarded 
as the cause, although really it is the effect, of the particular thing; 

2) Or, on the contrary, the object reached in a purposeful action, 
is regarded as its cause, (although italso is its effect); since the general 
image is the result of a direct sense-perception of the particular object. 
It is the expedient by which the image is produced. 3 

3) It is a natural illusion of the human mind to identify with the 
particular thing its (general) image which is nothing but a construction 
of productive imagination. 

(318. 9) We go over to the ontological Negation. 4 

The name of Negation can also be applied (indirectly) to the 
Thing-in-Itself, because it contains a difference from, or a negation of. 
all other things. The (feature of a) repudiation of the discreptjpt is 
also present. This is meant. It is thus intimated that the meaning of 
negation is indirectly 5 applied also to the Thing-in-Itself. 6 

(3 is. 15). What is the essence of the simple Negation? 


1 adhyarasita. 

2 ailifta-vastu = anya-asambaddha-vastu. 

s Lit. (318. 1) « Either by imputing to the cause the quality of the effect, 
c iz., by being the cause of reachiug a (real particular) thiDg, it is distinguished from 
others: or by imputing to the effect the quality of the cause. He shows it. Because 
it goes through the door of the unconnected thing. Unconnected means unbound 
to the other. This is just the door of the thing, the expedient. Owing to its direct 
perception such an image (concept) arises ». 

* arthutmaka-apoha. 

5 Read na mukhyatah. 

o It follows that the direct meaning of a Thing-in-Itself (svalaksajia) is pure 
affirmation ( vidhi-srariipn ). 
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Simple Negation means, e. g., that a cow is not anon-cow. In this 
case the meaning of repudiating the contrary is very clear. 

(318. 18). Having thus enunciated three forms of Negativity, the 
author connects them with the subject matter, i. c., the meaning of words. 

The words intimate the first kind of Negation, since t he word evokes 
an image identified with an external object (this image is negative). 

(318. 21). That indeed is the meaning of a word what is reflected 
(in our consciousness) when a cognition is being communicated 
through a word. Neither pure (or simple) negation is ascertained 
when a w r ord is cognized, nor have we then (affirmation, i. e.) a 
direct reflex of the object, as in sense perception. What have we 
then? We have a knowledge merel) verbal which refers to an 
external object. Therefore the right meaning of a word consists in 
the image of the thing and in nothing else, since in verbal know- 
ledge this image appears as identified with (the external) object. 
(318. 26). The connection between an object and its verbal designa- 
tion is a causal one... The meaning of a word consists in the 
image which is evoked through it. (319. 7). Therefore the (objec- 
tion made against our theory, the objection, namely), that " pure 
negatiou is not what presents ifaell to consciousness when a w r ord 
is pronounced” — this objection is groundless. We never have 
admitted that the meaning of a word is pure negation. 

(319. 9). Thus it is that the negative (or distinctive) meaning 
which is suggested by a word is nothing else than the (distinct) image 
of the object. It is directly evoked by its name. It is therefore the main 
meaning of the word. The two other meanings (the thing itself and 
simple negation) are suboidinate to it and there is therefore no contra- 
diction in admitting them. (319. 12). When this meaning, i. e. the 
meaning of an image, has been directly communicated by a word, the 
meaning of negation, or a simple negation, is suggested as implied 
in it. How is it? The essence of a reflected image of a cow, e. g., 
consists in this, that it is not the essence of another image, e. g., of 
the image of a horse. Thus simple negation is a subordinate meaning 
inseparable (from every distinct image). 

(319. 21). The (ontological) meaning of the particular, of a Thing-in- 
Itself, (is also a consequence of the principal meaning). The connection 
between the real thing and the name is indirect and causal. 1 


1 Cp. B. It us s el, Analysis of Mind. p. 227. — «According to this view (of Bren- 
tano regarding real Universals as real objects of cognition), a particular «cat» can. 
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(319. 23). At first we experience internally the thing as it exists 
(present to our senses). Then the desire to express it in language 
arises. Then the organs of speech -are set in motion and a word is 
pronounced. When the word is connected in this indirect way with 
the external thing, such as fire etc., we implicitly cognize the particu- 
lar object as distinguished from all dissimilar things. 

(319. 25). Therefore the second and third meaning of Negation, 
i. e. its meaning as simple negation and its meaning referring to the 
thing itself as distinguished from all others, these two meanings are 
the metaphorical (secondary) meanings of Negation. (The principal is 
the meaning of the image, or concept, which is distinguished from all 
other concepts and represents thus a negation of them). 

(320. 7). (The objection 1 that according to this theory the words 
represent mere negation and that therefore something else must be 
found to represent affirmation, is not founded), because we maintain 
that the particular (real) thing is also suggested by a name. And this 
meaning is affirmation, not negation. It is the indirect meaning 
of the word. When we say that a word <'denotes», this means that 
it produces a Negation which is included in the definite- 
ness of its concept (or image); it produces an image which 
is distinguished from among all other images and which 
(also) distinguishes its own object, the particular things 
from all other things. 

Thus it is that the theory of our Master (Dignaga) contains no 
contradiction, (it does not assume in the meaning of words mere 
negations without leaving any room for affirmation )...» 

(313. 15). «The counter-theory of the Iiealist Uddyotokara 
assumes real Universals representing each of them a real Unity, an 
Eternal Ens and an Ens wholly inherent in every attaining particular. 
It is the presence of this real Universal that imparts definiteness 
and constancy to knowledge according to his theory. But our Master 
Dignaga answers, that his Negative (or Distinctive) Meanings ( possess 
all the advantages which are supposed to belong to real Universals 


be y>er-ceived, while the universal «cat» is con-ceived. But this whole manner of 
viewing our dealings with Universals has to be abandoned when the relation of 
a mental occurence to its «object» is regarded as merely indirect and cau- 
sal. ■ ptiramparyena larya-laraiw-hdsanah pratibandhah, TSI’., p. 319. 22). 
The mental content is, of course, always particular (?), and the questiou as to what 
it 0 means «... cannot be settled... but only by knowing its causal connections ». 
l By Bhamaha, cp. TSP., p. 291. 7. 
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alone). They have Unity, since they are the same in eacli (particular); 
they are eternal (logically), since their (negative) substratum is never 
destroyed, (it remains the same in every changing individual); they 
inhere in every individual in their full completeness. They possess 
Unity, Eternity and Inherence 1 2 * * * * * (although they are purely negative 
or relative). Thus the meaning of words is Negation (i. e. distinction 
from) other meanings. This theory is preferable, since (as compared 
with the realistic one) it has many advantages !». s 


Such is the essence of the Buddhist Dialectical Method. It maint- 
ains that all concepts and the names expressing them are negative, 
because they express their own meaning through a negation of 
the contrary. Since, according to some interpreters, this is also the 
fundamental meaning of Hegel’s dialectical method, we may, for want 
of another term, call it the Buddhist Dialectical Method. But we must 
carefully note that there is, according to the Buddhists, no contra- 
diction between cause and effect (there is simple otherness), nor is 
there any self-development of the concept. Development and movement 
belongs to reality, not to logic . 8 

But, on the other hand, the Buddhist Dialectical Method contains 
the solution of the quarrel between Nominalism and Realism. Since 
Concepts are purely negative, their universality, their stability and 
their inherence are explained as being mental, logical and dialectical. 
There is no contradiction for a Universal to be at once completely 
and continually present in a multitude of things if it is only a 
negative mark of distinction from other things. Since all concepts 

1 ckatra-nityatva-anekasa mavetatva. 

2 To these comments on Dignaga’s Dialectic by Jinendrabuddhi, Santi- 

raksita and Kamalaslla we originally intended to add a translation of Dbar- 

mottara’s tract on the same subject (Apoha-nama-prakarana, Tanjur, Mdo. 
vol. 112, ff. 252 — 264). It is perhaps the best exposition of the subject. But it 
prooved too bulky to be inserted in the present volume, and besides Vacaspa- 
timisra’s summary translated in vol. II, pp. 403 If. is mainly founded on this 

work. Although the core of the theory is the same, every exposition follows its 

own method. It will be seen from Vacaspati’s exposition that Dharmottara lays 
particular stress upon the apoha-theorj as a theory of Neglected Difference 
(bteda-agraha) which contains an explanation of the identification of external 
reality with our subjective images of it and of the illusion of a belief in the objective 

reality of these images. 

8 Those who make a sharp distinction between Contradictory Dialectic and 
Contrary Diilectik (like e. g., Benedetto Croce) will notice that the Buddhists 
admit only the first, and cancel the second. 
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and names are negative, the Buddhists would probably have said 
that Hegel was right in proclaming that Negativity is the Soul of 
the world. However the world also consists not only of a Soul, 
but also of a Body. What the body of the world, according to the 
Buddhists, is, we shall see later on. 


§ 4. Historical Sketch op the Development op the 
Buddhist Dialectical Method. 

The Dialectical Method of the Buddhists developed gradually from 
insignificant, but characteristic germs affecting some problems only, 
into a general theory of the Understanding whose essence, as a special 
source of cognition, has been found to be dialectical. Three periods 
are to be distinguished, 1) the early period (Hinayana), 2) early 
Mahayana, 3) the critical school of Logicians. 

The earliest records contain the statement that the founder of 
Buddhism has refused to give an answer on some metaphysical que- 
stions. These questions are, 1) four questions regarding the beginning 
of the world, viz., there is a beginning, there is not, or both, or nei- 
ther, 2) four similar questions regarding its end, 3) four questions 
on the identity between the body and the Ego, and 4) two questions 
regarding the survival or not of the Saint after death. It will be 
noticed that the characteristic quadrilemmic formulation is similar to 
the one used by Plato in his Parmenides for similar problems. 1 

Leaving alone their scholastic formulation, the 14 questions reduce 
to two fundamental problems, the problem of Infinity and the problem 
of the Absolute. The similarity with Kant's antinomies in the state- 


i In his celebrated book on Buddha, which at present impresses one as being 
a rather naive account of Buddhist ideas, the late Prof. H. Oldenberg has never- 
theless not overlooked the dialectical character of Buddhism from its beginning 
<i The sophists », says he, « cannot be absent in a place where a Socrates is to cornea 
(Buddha 10 , p. 80). But not only in the sense of sophistry does the dialectical 
character belong to early Buddhism, it contains also the natural dialectic of the 
human mind when it begins to deal with the ultimate problems of Infinity and 
the Absolute (ibid., pp. 81, 232, 315 ff.). Prof. H. Oldenberg calls this dialectic 
« moderately clever » (u enig geicandt), but this appreciation cannot carry much 
weight, since it belongs to a time when the right understanding and translation of 
the fundamental technic al terms of tluhkha, dhurma , satnsldra and pratUya-samut- 
pfida, without which Buddhism is unthinkable, was yet in its infancy. 
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ment of some of the problems, as well as in their solution, is un- 
mistakable and has attracted the attention of scholars . 1 

These are problems to which neither yes, not no, not both, nor 
neither, can be given as an answer. They are absolutely unanswerable, 
but the human mind necessarily encounters them. Our Reason in 
dealing with them becomes « dialectical », i. e. self-contradictory. 

The school of the Madhyamikas has extended this verdict to 
the human understanding in general and to all concepts without 
exception. They all on analysis appear to contain contradictions. The 
human mind contains a logic of illusion, since no objects, congruent 
with its concepts, are given at all. They consist of parts which sublate 
each the other. 

Candraklrti summarizes the central conception of the Madliya- 
mika method in the following words . 2 3 

‘(Simple humanity 8 imagines (i. e. constructs dialectically) and 
dichotomizes 4 Matter and (Mind 5 , etc.), without going to the bottom 6 
(of the dichotomy). ... But all such (imagined dialectical) concepts 7 
form an inveterated Habit of Thought , 8 coeval with the beginningless 
world-process . 9 They arise in a process of I)ispersion-into-Manifold . 10 
(of the original Unity of the Universe). Thus are created (in couples 
the dialectical) concepts 11 of cognition and cognized; the object 
(expressed) and the subject (expressing it); agent and action; 
cause and effect; a jar and a cloth; a diadem and a vehicle; 
woman and man; profit and loss; pleasure and pain; fame 
and infamy; blame and praise, etc. etc . 12 All this worldly 

1 Cp. 0. Franke, Kant u. die altindische Philosophic iu ur Erinuerung an 
Emanuel Kanta (Halle, 1904), p. 137 — 138; cp. mv Nirvana, p 21 and 206. On the 
antinomy of infinite divisilility cp. below in the section on the Keality of the 
External World, under Idealism, and S. Schayer, Prasaunapadn, p. XXIX. 

2 Miidhy, vytti, p. 350. 

3 bcila-prthag-jana. 

4 vikalpayantah. 

5 riipcidi. 

6 ayonikah. 

• vtkalpah. 

8 abhydsa. 

9 anadi-samedra. 

10 vicitrdt prripfn'icdt. 

11 vikalpa meaning concept aud logical dichotomy, = dcaidln-larana. 

13 Cp. with these examples of dichotomy those quoted by Lasson in his 
explanation of Hegel’s Dialectical Method, Introd. to Wissenschaft der Logik, 
vol. I, p. LYII. 
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Manifold disappears without leaving any trace in the Void (of Relati- 
vity), as soon as the essence of all separate existence is perceived 
to be relative (and ultimately unreal)'). 

Candrakirti in his examples here throws into the same bag con- 
tradictory and contrary opposition. A jar and a cloth are opposed 
indirectly, inasmuch as a cloth enters into the category of non-jars. 
The opposition of man and woman is an exhaustive dichotomy. The 
opposition of blame and praise, or, more precisely, of blame and not- 
blame, is «complete and mutual" exclusion, or contradiction. Every- 
thing created by the understanding is created in couples or, as 
Jinendrabuddhi puts it, there are only «twin-brothers» born 
in the realm of the Understanding. The parts of such couples 
sublate each the other by their relativity, or the mutual negativity of 
their definitions. The result is, as Kant expresses it, nihil negativum 
irrepraesentabile or, in the language of the Madhyamikas, « the Void 
of all separate objects " 1 and the unique reality of the Undispersed, 
non-manifold Whole . 2 * * * * * 

The school ot the Buddhist Logicians, although fully admitting the 
dialectical character of all the concepts of the Understanding, objects 
to the wholesale unreality of knowledge and admits the pure reality 
of a nou-dialectical Thiug-in-Itself behind every couple of dialectical 
concepts. 

The theory of Dignaga may perhaps have been partly influenced, 
in its logical aspect, by some views entertained in the school of the 
Vaisesikas. This school has probably received its name from the Cat- 
egory of Difference which it assumed as an objective reality residing 
in every individual thing, in atoms as well as in ubiquitous substances. 
Every object, according to this view, contains both Similarity and Dissi- 
milarity as residing in it . 8 If we reduce both these residents to the single 
one of Difference and brush aside its realistic character, we shall have 
just the essence of Dignaga’s theory, i. e. purely negative and purely 
mental Universals. In this point, as in some others, there seems to 


1 sarva-bham-svabhava-Sunyata = sarva-dharma-iunyata. 

3 nisprapailca. 

8 Cp. above, p. 449 — 450. The wording of VS. I. 2. 6 suggests the theory that 

on the one end of the scale, in satta, there is samanya only and no viSesa, while on 

the other end, in atoms and ubiquitous substances, there is viSesa and no samanya. 

But already Prasastpada assumes antya-iiiesas only. The later definition aty- 

antavyavrtti-hetuh aud svato-vydvaralatiam suggest some similarity with the 

Buddhist vydrrtti = apoha 
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exist some common ground between the Yaisesikas and the Buddhist 
logicians, with all that radical difference which ensues from the real- 
istic principles of the first and idealistic views of the latter. 

The fate of Dignaga’s theory of Negative Names was the same as 
the fate of Buddhist logic in general. It did not survive the extinction 
of Buddhism in the land of its birth. Together with Buddhism the 
theory migrated to Tibet where it exists up to our own time. 
Its appearance in India was met by a unanimous protest of all 
other schools. Even Prabhakara, the "friend of the Buddhists», who 
followed them in their theory of Negation, could not follow them 
all the length of accepting their theory of Negative Names. He evid- 
ently could not remain a Mimamsaka, if he followed them so far. The 
Mimamsakas became the leaders in the fight against the theory of 
Dignaga. A school whose valuation of Speech and of Names had all 
the character of religious veneration, — for whom the Word was an 
eternal positive Ens existing in an eternal union with the things 
denoted hv it, — for whom the Word was first of all the word of the 
holy Scripture; this school could evidently only be shocked in the 
highest degree by a theory which reduces the names to mere con- 
ventional negative signs of differentiation. Nor could the Naiyayiks 
who believed that the positive meaning of words was established by 
God, look favourably upon it. The argument of the Realists of all 
shades is always the same. There are positive things and there are 
negative things. Reality consists in existence and non-existence. The 
positive things are denoted by positive names, the negative ones by 
the addition of the negative particle «non». 

Bhamaha , 1 the rhetorician, rejected Dignaga’s theory on the 
score that if the words were really all negative, there should be other 
words, or means of expression, for positive things. If the meaning of 
the word «cow» were really the negation of the non-cow, then some 
other word would be needed to express the different fact of a positive 
perception of the domestic animal possessing horns, a dewlap, and 
other characteristic signs. A word cannot have two different and even 
opposite meanigs. Since according to the theory of Negation the 
negative meaning is the principal one and the positive follows in 
its trail, we accordingly in contemplating a cow must in the first 
place have the idea of « non-cow » and after that the secondary idea 
of the cow. 


1 TSP., p. 291. 7. ff. 
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This objection is disposed of by the consideration that the Buddhists 
do not at all maintain that the negative meaning suggests itself at first 
and is followed by the positive one. They, on the contrary, admit 
that the positive is direct, but it is nothing without the negative 
one, both are the same. 

Kumarila’s 1 chief objection consists in the following argument. 
When the Buddhist maintains that the meaning of «cow» is negative, 
that it is «not non-cow he only in other words expresses the same 
opinion as is maintained by the realists, namely, that there is a real 
objective reality in the positive genus «cow». If «not non-cow» is 
a negation implying an affirmation of the contrary, then the negation 
of non-cow is the same as the affirmation of cow. Indeed what kind 
of object is suggested by the term « not non-cow » according to the 
Buddhists ? Is it the individual thing, as it is strictly in itself, shorn 
of all extension? This is impossible, since such a thing is unutterable. 
It must therefore be admitted that there is an utterable essence of 
a cow present in every individual of that class. This general essence 
is the Universal of the Realists. 

But if the Buddhist means by « non-cow » simple negation, without 
the affirmation of the contrary, this is pure idealism, a denial of the 
reality of the external world. The Mimamsakas have opposed it as an 
ontological theory, now it reappears again in the garb of a theory 
concerning the import of Names. 

The arguments of the Realists are numerous and of great variety 
and subtlety. It is superfluous to quote them here. They all reduce to 
this fundamental one: there are positive names, they correspond to 
Universals; the Universals are real external things, perceived by the 
senses; there are also negative things which also are realities percei- 
ved by the senses. 

But although the theory of Dignaga is emphatically rejected by 
the Realists of all shades, an indirect influence of it seems to have 
survived in the method of negative definitions adopted by the later 
Naiyayiks. They make almost all their definitions from the negative 
side, by stating the fact through a repudiation of the contrary. It is 
a well known and natural feature of speech that, in order to give more 
clearness to an expression, we must mention what it is opposed to. 
But the Naiyayiks use the method of opposite definition even in such 
cases where it is absolutely useless for the sake of logical distinct- 


i Slokav. Apoha-vada, kar. 1 ff.; cp. TS. and TSP., pp. 292 ff. 

Stcherbatsky, I 
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ness. E. g., instead of defining Concomitance as a necessary con- 
nection of the effect with its cause, it is defined as the connection 
of the cause «with the counterpart of the absolute non-existence of 
the result ». Instead of telling that smoke is the logical reason, it is 
mentioned in the guise of «the counterpart of the absolute non- 
existence of the smoke". 1 Such twisted negative definitions are 
exceedingly in vogue in later Nyaya and form its characteristic feature. 

§ 5. European Parallels. 
a) Kant and Hegel. 

In the preceding pages we have made a statement of Dignaga’s 
theory concerning the negative essence of all names and all concepts. 
We have made it as much as possible in the own words of Dignaga 
and of his Indian interpreters. We have called it a theory of Dialectics. 
We also could have called it a theory of Negativity or Relativity. 
There are good reasons in favour of each of these names, which, if 
not directly convertible, stand very near to one another. According to 
the method followed in this work we now will proceed to quote some 
parallels from the history of European philosophy, which, by way of 
similarity and contrast, are likely to throw seme reflection on the 
Indian standpoint, and at the same time will justify our choice of the 
term Dialectics as the most appropriate for the designation of Dignaga’s 
theory. Leaving alone the parallels found in ancient Greece and in 
mediaeval Europe, some of which have been mentioned when examin- 
ing the law of Contradiction, we can turn our attention to modern 
philosophy. 

According to Kant the Dialectic is a logic of illusion, 2 but not of 
every illusion. There ate two 3 kinds of illusion, the one is empirical or 
simple, the other is the natural illusion of the human reason when 
dealing with the four problems of 1) Infinity, 2) Infinite Divisibility, 
3) Free Will and 4) a Necessary Ultimate Being. These are the four 
antinomies, i. e. problems that cannot be logically answered neither 


i hetu-samanadhikarana-atyanta-abhava, -pratiyogi- sadhya-samanadhikaran- 
yam, where hetu is dhiima and sddhya is agni. Cp. Tarkasangraha (Athalye), 
p. 247, cp. p. 289 and passim. 

8 Kant ascribes this use of the term dialectic to the ancients, CPR,, p. 49- 
Cp. however Grotc, Arist., p. 379. 

3 Ibid., p. 242. 
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by yes nor by no, and therefore represent a natural illusion of the 
Human Reason. This corresponds more or less to the Hinayana stand- 
point, according to which the questions regarding the origin of the 
world, the questions regarding its end, the problem of infinite divisibi- 
lity, and the problem of the existence of the absolute eternal Being 
are insoluble, neither in the positive nor in the negative sense. 
Mahayana Buddhism likewise assumes two kinds of illusion, an original 
or natural one ; 1 2 and a simple mistake. The first is also called «an 
internal calamity » 3 * of the human mind. The list of natural illusions 
is however very much increased, since every Universal and every 
concept is declared to be the result of a natural illusion of the 
human mind. 

This would correspond to Hegel’s standpoint, when he declares , 3 
in answer to the Kantian theory of the limited number of four anti- 
nomies, that «there are as many antinomies as there are con- 
cepts'). Every concept, inasmuch as it is a concept, is dialectical. 
According to Kant all empirical objects, as well as the corresponding 
images and concepts, will not be dialectical. These objects are « given » 
us. Although as containing a manifold of intuition, they are also 
constructed by Productive Imagination, they nevertheless are « given ». 
They are given to the senses, but once more reconstructed by the 
understanding* Some interpreters of Kant 5 are puzzled by this 
double origin of things which are « given » and then once more 
constructed. They are inclined to find a fluctuation and want of 
decision in Kant, regarding this point. According to the Indians 
only the extreme concrete and particular, the point-instant, is 
«given». All the rest is interpretation constructed by Productive 
Imagination and by the natural Dialectic of the human Understanding. 
If we interpret Kant so that »given» is only the Thing-in-Itself — and 
some support for such an interpretation is not altogether missing in 
his text 6 — then there will in this point be an agreement between him 

1 mukhya bhrantih. 

2 antar-upaplavah, cp. TSP., p. 322 7. 

sWiss. der Logik, 1.184 (Lasson) — «(es konnen) so viele Antinomien 
aufgestellt werden, als sich Begriffe ergeben". 

i CPR., p. 40. According to the Buddhists only the very first moment (prata • 
matara-ksana } is "givens ( nirvikalpaka ). 

5 as e. g., Fr. Paulsen Kant®, p. 171. 

6 Cp. especially in his tract against Eberbard the passage p. 35 (Kirchmann). 
Eberhard asks: «wer giebt der Sinnlichkeit ihren Stoff?.. wir mogen w&hlen, wel- 
ches wir wollen, so kommen wir auf Dinge an sich «. Kant answers: anunistja 
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and the Indians. Empirical objects will then be entirely constructed 
on a foundation of transcendental reality. But they will not be 
constructed dialectically, whereas according to Dignaga they also 
will be constructed dialectically, just as the notions of Infinity etc . 1 
This falls in line with Hegelian views. « The Universality of a concept, 
says Hegel, is posited through its Negativity: the concept is 
identical with itself only inasmuch as it is a negation of its own negation ”. 8 
This sounds exactly as the Indian theory that all universal are nega- 
tive 3 , e. g., a cow is nothing over and above the negation of its own 
negation, it is «not a non-cow ». «The Dialectic, says Hegel , 4 is an 
eternal contemplation of one’s own self in the other”, i. e. in the non- 
self. "The Negative”, says he, « is also positive. The Contradictory 
does not result in an absolute Nought, in a Null, but essentially in a 
negation of its own special contents ”. 5 The step which was taken by 
Kant when he established his antinomies was "infinitely important”, 
according to Hegel , 6 since the Dialectic became then « again asserted 
as a necessity for the Keason». «The definitness of a concept is its 
Negativity posited as affirmation”. This is the proposition of Spinoza 
omnis determinatio est ncgatio, it has "infinite importance ”. 7 

So far there is apparently complete coincidence between this aspect 
of Hegel’s Dialectic and Dignaga’s theory. What a concept means is 
nothing but the Negation of the contrary. Negativity is mutual. Affir- 
mation is relative, it is not an affirmation in itself, it is also a nega- 
tion. Hegel therefore maintains 8 « that light is negative and darkness 
positive; wirtue is negative and vice positive”. 


das eben die bestandige Behauptung der Kritik; nur dass sie... enthalten 
den Grund, das Yorstellungsvermogen, seiner Sinnlichkeit gemftss, zu bestimmen, 
aber sie sind nicht der Stoff derselbena. If this is interpreted as the capacity 
(Grund = Kraft) to evoke the corresponding image by stimulating productive 
imagination, the coincidence will be nearly complete. 

i Cp. above p. 459. Even such & general notion as a cognizability » must be 
interpreted as the counterpart of an imagined « incognizability ”, cp. the quotation 
from Dignaga’s Hetu-mukha in TSP., p. 312. 21. 

3 Wise, der Logik, II. 240. 

3 anya-vyavrtti-rupa. 

* Encyclop., p. 192. 

5 W. d. Logik, I. 36. 

6 Ibid., II. 491. 

7 Ibid., I. 100. 

3 Ibid., II. 55. 
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However he takes a further step. According to Kant both oppo- 
sed parts of a contradiction sublate one another and the result is 
Null (nihil negativum irrepraesentabile ). 1 According to Hegel they do 
not sublate one another, the result is not Null, but only the « negation 
of one’s own special contents ». 2 This probably means that having 
declared all concepts to be negative Hegel feels it incumbent upon him 
to find out some kind of real affirmation. He then declares that « the 
Positive and the Negative are just the same ». 3 The non-existence of 
an object is a moment contained in its existence . 4 ((Existence, says he, is 
one with its other, with its non-existence ». From the thesis that ((every- 
thing is such as it is only insofar there is another; it exists through the 
other; through its own non-existence it is what it is», — from this thesis 
he goes over to the thesis that « existence is the same as non- 
existence » or (( Position and Negation are just the same ». 5 * Dignaga, as a 
logician, on the contrary thinks that ((whatever is other is not the 
same )i.® It is true that from another point of view, from a translogical 
point of view, Dignaga, as a monist, will admit the ultimate identity 
and confluence of all opposition within the unique substance of the 
world. He will admit this «voidnes » 7 of the whole. But this meta- 
physical and religious point of view is carefully distinguished from 
the logical. 

The duality of the standpoint (which we also find in Dignaga) sur- 
vives in Hegel through his distinction of Understanding and Reason, a 
distinction inherited from Kant. «The Understanding, says he , 8 9 is definite 
and firmly holds to the differences of the objects, but Reason is nega- 
tive and dialectical)!. For the Reason there is no difference between 
affirmation and negation, but for the Understanding this difference is 
all-important. The Reason annihilates all the definitions of the Under- 
standing and merges all differences in an undifferentiated Whole. 

There is still another and very important difference between Hegel 
and Dignaga. Hegel denies the Thing-in-Itself 8 perceived in pure 

i (iVersuch (Qber) den Begriff der negativen Gr5ssen», p. 25 
(Kirchmann). 

a W. d. Logik, I. 36. 

s Ibid., II. 64. 

4 Ibid., II. 42 — beide aind negativ gegeneinander. 

5 Ibid., II. 65. 

« yad viruddha-dharma-samsrstam tan nand. 

7 prajnd-pdramitd — Sunyata — jndnam adtayam. 

8 W. d. Logik, I. 6. 

9 Cp. Phaenomenologic, p. 427; W. d. Logik, II p. 440 ff. 
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sensation just as he denies the difference between the senses and the 
understanding as two heterogeneous Bourses of our knowledge. The 
senses are for him a modification of the spirit . 1 

In summarizing roughly the mutual position of Kant, Hegel and 
Dignaga regarding the three cognitive faculties of the Senses, the 
Understanding and the Reason we can establish the following 
points. 

1) Kant assumes three cognitive faculties: the Senses, the Under- 
standing and Reason. Of them the Reason alone is dialectical. 

2) Hegel abolishes the difference between the Senses and the 
Understanding and changes the relation between the Understanding 
and the Reason. All onjects, or concepts, are viewed by the Under- 
standing non-dialectically and by the Reason dialectically. 

3) Dignaga abolishes the difference between Understanding and 
Reason, but retains the radical difference between the Senses and the 
Understanding. The senses are then the non-dialectical source of know- 
ledge and the Understanding is all the while dialectical. 

4) Kant and Dignaga, just as they agree in maintaining a radical 
difference between the Senses and the Understanding, likewise share 
in a common recognition of the Thing-in-Itself as the ultimate, non- 
dialectical, source of all real knowledge. Hegel, on the other hand, 
follows Fichte and Shelling in their dialectical destruction of the 
Thing-in-Itself. 

5) In Kant’s system Reality (the Thing-in-Itself) is divorced from 
Logic. In Hegel’s system they become confounded.* In Dignaga’s system 
they are kept asunder on the plane of Logic, but merged in a monistic 
whole on the plane of metaphysics. 

b) J. S. Mill and A. Bain. 

We now at last know that there is absolutely no definite thought 
which would not be negation. A thought which would deny nothing, 
would also affirm nothing. Every word, says Dignaga, expresses its 
own meaning through negation. It is false to suppose that 
negation is an implied consequence. The word itself is negative. Nega- 


i Encycopadie, § 418. However the consideration that pure sensibility is 
«das reichste an Inhalt, aber das armste an Gedankenu could also be applied to 
Dignaga’s idea of the moment of pure sensation (nirvikalpaka). 

* However Hegel’s conception of pure existence which is the same as non- 
existence remembers to a certain extent the Indian Instantaneous Being which 
represents aits own annihilation n. 
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tivity is the Soul of the World. The Dialectic, or Mutual Negation, 
is the negativity of all the determinations made by the Understanding. 
As soon as our mental eyes begin to glimmer and we begin 
to seek an expression for our feeling in a verbal sign, our 
object is already beset with contradiction and our thought 
has become dialectical . 1 2 

As soon as the Intellect begins to « understand)), that is to operate 
dialectically on the material presented it by the senses, it already 
denies something. Therefore the real name for the understanding is 
dichotomy , 3 or dilemma, partition in two parts, of which the one is 
the «complete and mutual negation » of the other. 

We are now going to quote the opinions of some modem European 
philosophers on Negation in order to show that they are all the 
while groping after a solution which is more or less given in the 
Indian theory. 

J. S. Mill 8 thinks that there are positive names and there are 
negative names. But it is not easy to determine which are positive 
and which are negative, because the negative ones are often expressed 
positively and the positive ones are expressed negatively. E. g., the 
world «unpleasant »is positive, really meaning ^painfulo, the word «idle» 
is negative, really meaning «not working ». If we then ask which 
names are really positive and which are really negative, no answer 
will apparently be given. They are negative and this is all. Mill then 
passes the remark that the word « civil » in the language of jurispru- 
dence stands for the opposite (i. e. for a negation) of criminal, of 
ecclesiastical, of military and of political. This would mean that the 
word ((Civil» is negative. If it contains no negation, it has no 
meaning at all. But if civil is negative why not declare that all are 
negative, since he says, ((that to every positive name a corresponding 
negative one might be framed » and we never can know whether a given 
word has been framed in the negative or in the positive intention. This 
remark contains in it the germ of Dignaga’s theory of Negative Names. 

Another remark of J. S. Mill 4 * * becomes also very interesting when 
confronted with Indian ideas. He says, ((there is a class of names eal- 


1 Palagyi, Neue Theorie d. Raum u. Zeit, p. VII f. 

2 vikalpa = dvaidln-karana ; it is also the Dame for a concept, i.e.—eki-karana. 

3 Logic. I, 43 £f. 

* Suggested perhaps by Locke’s (Essay, book II, ch. VIII, § 1 — 2) *positive 

ideas from privative causes*, which are areal positive ideas », though perhaps their 

cause « be but a privation in the subjects. 
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led « privative**; they are equivalent in their signification to a positive 
and negative name taken together, being a name of something which 
might have been expected to have a certain attribute, but which has 
it not; e. g., the word «blind» which is not equivalent to « not seeing 
since it is applicable only to things that can see, or did see, which 
are expected to see**. This remark contains the germ of Dharmakirti’s 
and Sigvrart’s theory of negation and should not be restricted to names 
called privative, but extended to all negation in general. The conclusion 
would apparently be that all names are « positive and negative taken 
together», since all are privative in some respect. 

This conclusion has been resolutely asserted by A. Bain with the 
rather unexpected by him result that he has been accused of having 
fallen into the Hegelian heresy and of having betrayed the faith of 
Empiricism . 1 

He indeed has maintained that all names are positive and negative 
together, that there is no affirmation which would not be negation at 
the same time, neither is there a negation which would not be an 
affirmation at the same time. It follows that there is no affirmation 
in itself, nor is there a real negation in itself, but every name just at 
the same time when it affirms also denies. This is nearly the sub- 
stance of Dignaga’s view and Prof. A. Bain maintains the same 
without feeling the abyss in which he is falling. He evidently did 
not think that Negativity is the Soul of the Universe. He thought 
that there are positive things and negative things and that the same 
word expresses both(!). But if the same name is a designation of the 
positive as well as of the negative thing, it becomes quite impossible 
to determine which things are positive and which are negative. «In 
fact, says Bain , 2 positive and negative must always be ready to change 

r Bradley, Logic *, p. 158. «It would be entertaining and an irony of fate, if 
the school of Experience fell into the cardinal mistake of Hegel. Prof. Bain’s 
<rLaw of Relativity*), approved by J. S. Mill, has at least shown a tendency to drift 
in that direction. Our cognition as it stands, is explained as a mutual negation 
of the two properties. Each has a positive existence, because of the presence of 
the other as its negative a (Emotions, p. 571). I do not suggest that Prof. A. Bain in 
this ominous utterance really means what he says, hut he says quite enough to be 
on the edge of a precipice. If the school of n Experience** had any knowledge 
of the facts, they would know that the sin of Hegel consists not at all in the 
defect, but in the excess of « Relativity **. Once say with Prof. Bain that « we 
know only relations », once mean (what he says) that those relations hold between 
positives and negatives, and you have accepted the main principle of orthodox 
Hegelianism *». 

* Logic, I. 58. 
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places». Then the only conclusion possible is that all are negative 
since they are negative of each other. 

Kant, we have seen, makes an important distinction between a 
logical and a real opposition . 1 «In a logical repugnancy », says he, 
(i. e. in contradiction) only that relation is taken in account, through 
which the predicates of a thing mutually sublate each the other, 
and their consequences, through contradiction)). Which among the 
two is really positive ( realitas ) and which really negative ( negatio ), 
is not attended to. But the opposition between light and dark, cold 
and hot, etc. is dynamical. Both parts of the opposition are real. This 
opposition is not logical contradiction, but real otherness and dyna- 
mical repugnancy. 

The same theory is expressed, we have seen, by Dharmakirti . 2 
Logical Contradiction , 3 says he, embraces all objects whether real or 
non-real. Dynamical repugnancy, on the other hand, is present only 
in some real couples. The opposition between blue and non-blue is 
logical, the first is as much a negation of the second as the second is 
the negation of the first. The opposition between blue and yellow, bet- 
ween a jar and a cloth is simple otherness. <* All atoms, says Dharmot- 
tara, do not occupy the same place, but their duration does not inter- 
fere with one another », they exist peacefully in close vicinity. 

Now these two kinds of opposition so clearly distinguished by Kant 
and by Dharmakirti, have been confounded by Bain on one side and 
by Hegel on the other. Bain says 4 « one might suppose that a chair 
is an absolute and unconnected fact, not involving any opposite, 
contrary or correlative fact. The case is quite otherwise)). It involves 
the non-chair whose meaning is very wide. A chair is thus, according to 
Bain, merely the negation of a non-chair and a non-chair merely the 
negation of a chair. Both parts are negative of one another. 

c) Sigwart. 

Sigwart takes up the problem which puzzled J. S. Mill, A. Bain 
and F. H. Bradley , 5 and which appears to be the same as has been 

1 Cp. Essay on Negative Magnitudes, p. 26 (Kirchmann’s ed ). Cp. CPR. 

* NBT., p. 70. 22. 

* paraspara-parihara. 

* Logik, I. 61. 

5 Sigwart does not mention in this connection the names of Mill, Bain and 
Bradley, but it is clear that in part 12-1S of § 22 of his Logic he expresses his 
view on the problem discussed by them and answers them. It comes clearly to the 
surface in the attempt to explain the word « blind » on p. 187. 
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thoroughly investigated by Dignaga in the V-th chapter of his great 
work. «A11 names are always negative », says Dignaga. "Some names, 
the so-called „ privative “ ones, are negative and positive at the same 
time», says Mill. «A11 names are always negative and positive at the 
same time», says Bain. "Take care!» says Bradley. 1 »Do you really 
mean what you say? You are falling into the precipice of Hegelian 
dialectics ! » And Sigwart, it seems, listened to Bradley’s warning. 
He took every precaution in order not to fall in the precipice of 
Hegelianism; with what success we shall presently see. 

«The theory, says he, s that all things consist of yes and no, of 
existence and non-existence, has been first definitely expressed by 
Thomas Campanella, as pointed out by Trendelenburg. Accord- 
ing to this view, « a definite thing exists only inasmuch as it is not 
something other. "The man is» — that is positive, but he is a man, 
only because he is neither a stone, nor a lion, nor an ass, etc.«. 
Sigwart rejects this view as a dangerous heresy preparing the way to 
full Hegelianism, with its confusion of logic and reality. But he con- 
fesses that then he is quite at a loss to explain negation ! « The question, 
says he, 8 is to know why are we in need of those subjective circuits 
in order to cognize the world of Reality in which no counterpart 
of our negative thought can be detected?)) To this question no 
answer is given. Sigwart apparently escapes to Hegelianism at the 
price of sacrificing negation ! All names should be positive, because no 
counterpart of the negative ones can be detected! 

He then proceeds to ask, can incompatibility be explained by 
negation? «Man» is incompatible with every « non-man ». The same 
thing cannot be a man and a non-man together. But the « non-man », 
the oux avdpu7to; of Aristotle, is not something real. 4 It means 

1 Logic, 8 p. 158. 

8 Logik, I. 171. 

s Ibid. 

* Sigwart bestows taunts upon K ant’i Infinite Judgment and tries to make 
it ridiculous (ibid., p. 182 — 185). Lotze angrily attacks it (Logik 2 , p. 62). But 
H. Cohen defends it (Logik, d. r. Erk., p. 74). From the Buddhist point of view 
all diatribes against the infinite judgment are discarded by pointing to the fact 
that non-A is real just in the same measure as A, for there is absolutely no A 
■without its implied difference from non-A Both are dialectical constructions. 
Besides the A is just as infinite as the non-A. The judgment a this is white®, e. g., 
refers to a point of demarcation between two infinities. This Sigwart seems indirectly 
to admit when he says that « white a must be restricted, otherwise it also will be 
infinite, cp. ibid., p. 182 — caber wo bedeutet das Wort « weiss » ohne weiteres alle 
weissen Dinge!» 
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everything in the Universe of discourse except man. It mean s that 
the image of man is absent. «The absence of the image of man, 
says Sigwart, is itself not another image ». Thus non-A being 
not real, Sigwart concludes that there is no opposition at all be- 
tween all those objects which are included under A and non-A. 
They can peacefully coexist close by one another without 
quarrelling. That they cannot be predicated together of the same 
subject, is a matter of fact, known from experience, it cannot be 
« explained by negation **. In this manner Sigwart disposes of negation 
and escapes to the dangers of Hegelianism. The name «man» is purely 
positive and contains no negation at all and the name non-man is 
altogether nothing . 1 * 3 

There is, however, one case, according to Sigwart , 8 where «it seems 
impossible to deny the origin of opposition through negation*!. 
Such are the « privative ** names . 8 « Is it indeed possible to express the 
relation between seeing and blind otherwise than that blind means 
not-seeing?** Blind would then be the simple privation of vision and 
we would have « an opposition produced by negation ». «It would then 
be absolutely the same whether I deny one part or assert the coun- 
terpart, whether I say «he sees not» or «he is blind ». Thus seeing 
would mean not blind and blind would mean not seeing. Some names 
at least would be negative in themselves and the danger of Hegelianism 
would become imminent again! «No proof is needed**, says Sigwart , 4 * 
<*to establish that it is not so! If the man does not see, the reason is 
not stated why he does not see. But if it is said that he is blind, it 
is thereby intimated that the apparatus is destroyed which enabled 
him to see *>. The man can evidently fail to see through want of atten- 
tion or through distance, without having lost his faculty of vision. 
He will be « not-seeing », but he will not be blind! 

One is really astonished to see a logician of so extraordinary 
perspicacity as Professor Sigwart producing so poor an argument! 
He seems to have forgotten that a man cannot be blind and not blind 


l Ibid., p. 178 — aDie Voratellungen von Mensch und Lowe Bind an sich so 
wenig im Streit, wie die von schwarz und roth oder schwarz und weiss ». Sigwart 
apparently thinks that there will be mutual opposition in the concepts of man and 
lion only when the lion will attack the man and devour him ! 

* Ibid., p. 185. 

3 Here evidently Sigwart takes up the discussion initiated by J. S. Mill and 

Locke. 

* Ibid., p. 186. 
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at the same time and in the same sense, but he can very well be 
blind and not blind at different times and in different senses. Then 
indeed seeing and blind will not sublate one another. Otherwise they 
do sublate one another and are both «sublating», i. e. both negative, 
not both positive. 

Having thus established that the privative names are really posi- 
tive, Sigwart is obliged to make a further step and to assert that 
there are no negative names at all, all are positive! Indeed, he says 1 , 
«all negation has a meaning only in the domain of judgment «... The 
formula non-A has no meaning at all. The members of a logical 
division, the items that are brought under the head of a general 
notion, are exclusive of each the other, hence it would be natural to 
surmise that each includes in itself the negation of the other. But 
this, according to Sigwart , 2 is an illusion. «It is an illusion to think 
that black and white, oblique and straight, etc., have a special hosti- 
lity against one another, as if they were the sons of the same father *). 3 
Sigwart admits that there is a contrary and a contradictory opposition — 
the last when we have an exhaustive division in two, the former when 
the division is in three and more items 4 — but only in judgments. The 
names are not opposed. There is the straight and the oblique. But 
there is no straight and non-straight, because "the formula non-A 
has no meaning at all ! » Persevering in the same direction Sigwart 
would have been obliged to maintain that there is presence, but there 
is no absence, no non-existence; everything is existence! Thus, without 


1 Ibid., p. 181. 

* Ibid., p. 180. 

s It is curious that Dignaga (Pr. samucc., Y. 27) appeals to the same example 
for an illustration of his opinion which is exactly the opposite of the opinion of 
Sigwart. He means that the varieties of a general notion are opposed to one 
another «just as the sons of a rajaa. After the death of the raja a quarrel 
begins between his sons regarding the regal power, which is their common property. 
The one says «it is mine**, and the other says the same, the result is a civil war. 
Just so the HmSapa and the palaSa and other trees quarrel regarding the common 
property of the universal treehood. This quarrel is, of course, only logical or 
imagined, it is not real. It may seem real in such cases as heat and cold, or light 
and darknes, but these are, as proved by Dharmakirti, cases of causality, not of 
logical contradiction. 

* Ibid., p. 368, «der Unterschied des sog. contradictorischen und contrkren 
Gegensatzes fallt richtig verstanden mit dem Unterschied einer zweigliederigen 
oder mehrgliederigen fiintheilung zusammen ». Not quite so however: man and 
woman, right and left are real couples besides being contradictories, but man 
and non-man is only contradiction, purely logical. 
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noticing it, he would have fallen into Hegelianism from the other end, 
o’j* |<m p) slvai. The result of the theory that there is no negation in 
objective reality is just the same as the result of the theory that there 
is in it nothing but negation. 1 

What the Indian attitude is in this question, is quite clear, viz. — 

1) All definite things are negative. Definite means negative. 

2) They are negative a) of the contradictory directly, and b) of 
the contrary indirectly. 

3) They can be affirmative only as negations of their own ne- 
gations. 

4) Pure affirmation is only the Thing-in-Itself. 

5) All other things are «things-in-the-other», i. e., negative of 
some other, without which negation they are nothing. 

6) Direct contradiction (Negation) is only between existence and 
non-existence of the same thing. 2 * 

7) Indirect contradiction is lurking between any pair of definite 
objects inasmuch as the one is necessarily included under the non- 
existence of the other. 8 

8) Every object first of all excludes the varieties contained under 
the same universal. 4 

9) All other objects are excluded through the mutual exclusion 
of the universals under which they are contained. 5 * * 


1 "Wishing to establish that there is no real negation in nature and that the 
incompatibility of objects is an ultimate fact «not to be explained by Negation », 
but simply to be gathered from experience, Sigwart rushes into quite impossible 
assertions. «We could imagine®, says he (Logik, I, 179), «an organization of our 
faculty of vision, which would make it possible for us to see the same surface 
coloured in different colours*. If Sigwart means what he says, if he means that the 
same thing can be at the same time blue and yellow, i. e. blue and non-blue — 
and what else can he mean? — the price paid by him for his escape from Hegel- 
ianism is not only the sacrifice of negation, it is the sacrifice of logic itself. There 
is no opposition between the blue and the non-blue, he thinks, because the non-blue 
is infinite and unreal. There is neither any opposition between the blue and the 
yellow, because they can peacefully coexist by one another! 

* NBV.. p. 70. 5 — bhava-abhamyoh saksad virodhah. 

8 Ibid. vastunos tu anyonya-abhava-avyabhiedritoya virodhah. 

4 Pram, samucc., adV. 27 — they are «like the sons of a raja in a civil warn. 

5 Ibid., ad V. 28 — «the word HmSapd does not exclude the jar directly 

why? Because there is no 1 omogeneousness r. But the jar is under the universal 

earthen-ware and the HmSapd under plants, these both again under the universal 

hard stuff (parthivatva). Thus the SimSapd excludes the jar as a the enemy of a 
friend u, not directly. 
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10) This direct and indirect contradiction (or otherness) is logical. 1 2 3 
It prevents identity, but does not prevent peaceful coexistence. 8 

11) There is also a dynamical opposition, as between heat and 
cold. 8 It is really causation 4 and it does not interfere with logical 
contradiction of hot and non-hot. The logical opposition excludes their 
identity, the dynamical — their duration in close vicinity. 5 * 

12) Two properties of the same substratum are different only 
through the more or the less of exclusion. They are partly identical. 8 

13) Contradiction can exist only between definite concepts. The 
wholly indefinite Thing-in-Itself as well as the moment of pure sen- 
sation are beyond the reach of the law of contradiction, they are non- 
dialectical. 7 They exclude all difference, i. e., all contradiction. 

There is indeed a logical contradiction between two opposites 
without anything intermediate and representing mutually the one the 
complete negation of the other; and there is, on the other hand, either 
simple otherness or dynamical opposition, which admits intermediate 
members and where the opposite parts do not represent directly the 
one the negation of the other. J. S. Mill and Sigwart both maintain 
that « unpleasant” is positive, it is not simply the negation of pleasant, 
and so is « blind”. But they forget that the same fact cannot be 
pleasant and not pleasant at the same time and in the same sense. 
If unpleasant is something more than not-pleasant, it is only because 
not-pleasant is further divided into not-pleasant simply and unpleasant 
or painful, which is more than not-pleasant simply. Contradiction is 
always an absolute dichotomy, and it becomes quite the same whether 
we affirm the one part of the couple or deny the other. The position 
changes when the division is not an absolute dichotomy, but a division 
in three or more parts. Blue and non-blue are contradictories, the 
blue is not the non-blue and the non-blue is not the blue. But blue 
and yellow are contradictories indirectly. To deny blue does not mean 
to assert yellow and vice versa. Yellow is included under the non- 

1 NBT., p. 70. 73 — laksaniko’yam mrodhdh. 

2 Ibid., p. 70. 20 — saty api ca asmin virodhe sahdvasthanam sydd' api. 

3 Ibid., p. 70. 22 — vastuny eva katipaye. 

i Ibid., p. 68. 9 — yo yasya viruddah sa tasya kimcitkara eva . . . viruddho 
janaka eva. 

5 Ibid., p. 70. 20 — ekena viorodhena Sltosnayor ekatvam varyate; anyena 
sahdrasthdnam. 

8 Pram, samucc., Y. 28 — rten-gyis hyal-ba med-pa-Hid. 

7 NBT., p. 70. 7. — na iu aniyata-akdro’rthah ksamkatvddivat, (ksana = 

svalaksana — vidhi-svarupa = pratyaksa = paramdrtha sat). 
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blue and only for this reason is it incompatible with blue. Thus blue 
is not non-blue, and blind is not non-blind and a cow is not a non- 
cow, and a tree is not non-tree, etc., etc. All names are negative in 
this sense. 

Incompatible are therefore blue and yellow because, as just men- 
tioned, the yellow is contained under non-blue, and blue is contained 
under non-yellow. But a tree and a simSapa are not incompatible, 
because SimSapa is not contained under non-tree. They are therefore 
« identical » in the sense of the Buddhist law of Identity. Incompatibility 
or «uncompredicability» is fully explained by Negation and the law of 
Contradiction . 1 All definite things consist of yes and no. But does that 
mean that the Buddhists have fallen in the Hegelian heresy? The 
Madhyamikas certainly have, but not the Logicians. Their salvation 
will be described presently. 

d) Affirmation what. 

Now if all names and concepts are negative, if without the negation 
contained in them they mean absolutely nothing; and if, on the other 
hand, every concept is a predicate in an implied perceptual judgment, 
does that mean that all judgments are likewise negative? Was Aristotle 
quite mistaken when he introduced the division of affirmation and 
negation into the definition of a judgment? Is it possible that Hegel 
is right and there is in the world only negation and no affirmation at 

1 According to Sigwart (ibid., p. 179) no rules can be given why some quali- 
ties are incompatible. They cannot be predicated at once of the same subject, but 
this cannot be explained by negation. It is an ultimate fact. According to the 
Buddhists it necessarily always comes under the law of Contradiction. Since the 
time of Aristotle two grounds of negation are distinguished in logic, privation and 
incompatibility (a-rep^cr.;, evavTioxT)?). The first is evidently the real negative 
judgment, the judgment of ® non-perception® corresponding to the perceptual judg- 
ment; the judgment of the pattern « there is here no jar (because I do not perceive 
any)». The second is the negative concomitance, or contraposition, which contains 
two concepts (or two predicates) and a negatived copula between them. The latter 
is founded on the law of contradiction and should, therefore, be regarded as an in- 
compatibility between two judgments, according to Sigwarts own statement. Just 
as in the case of the affirmative judgment we have established a difference between 
the judgment proper (with one concept) and the judgment of concomitance (between 
two concepts), and just as the verb «is» means existence in the first case and 
a copula in the second, just so can we establish the same difference on the 
negative side. Privation means non-existence. Incompatibility means disconnection 
The first is called in Tibetan med-dgag (—dbbdva-pratisedha), the second — min- 
dgag (== sam-bandha-pratisedha). 
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all? Was Sigwart on the wrong path when he was puzzled to find 

some justification for the existence of negation? The Indian answer 

to these questions is the following one. All the difference between an 
isolated concept and the corresponding perceptual judgment consists 
in the fact that the latter contains two heterogeneous elements, a non- 
dialectical subject and a dialectical predicate. The affirmation is con- 
tained in the subject, in the element « this »>. E. g., the concept of 

■'having an origin » contains nothing over and above the negation of 
eternity and the concept of eternity nothing above the negation of an 
origin. By themselves these concepts contain no reality, no affirmation. 

By themselves they sublate one anothor, the result would be nihil 
negativum. But the judgment «the jar has an origin » or, more properly, 

« this is something having an origin >* contains in its element « this 
a real affirmation. Thus it is that a concept having ''meaning and 
validity is positive only in the measure in which it is referred to some 
element « this ■>. It can be positive indirectly, but in itself it is necessarily 
negative, or dialectical. The same refers to a concrete concept, like t 
a jar or »jarness». If the concept would have been positive in itself, 
then the judgment «the jar is» would contain a superfluous repetition, 
and the judgment « the jar is not <> a contradiction . 1 A concept and a name 
become affirmative or positive only in a judgment. Sigwart thought 
that negation has a meaning only in a judgment 3 and that all names ! 
by themselves are positive. The contrary is true! Affirmation mani- 
fests itself only in a perceptual judgment (or in a minor premise of the 
syllogism). By themselves all predicates, i. e. all concepts and names, I 

are negative. That the concept is nothing positive by itself, that it does | 

not contain in itself any element of existence, has also been established 
by Kant on the occasion of his critique of the ontological argument. , 

It follows that Aristotle was right indirectly. His definition must 
be changed in that sense, that there is in every perceptual judgment 
an element of affirmation and an element of negation . 3 A judgment is j 

1 Cp. vol. II, p. 306 and 415. 

2 Logik, I. 181 — 2. «Die Yerneinung hat nur einen Sinn im Gebiete des Ur- 
theils... «Nein» und «nicht>< haben ihre Stelle nur gegenuber einem Satze Oder 
im Satze ». 

3 The judgment «this is a jaru and « this is no jar» are both, from this point 
of view affirmative in the element « this a and both negative in the element «jar» 

and «non-jar», for jar is as negative of non-jar, as the non-jar is negative of the jar; j 

they are mutually negative and can become positive only through the annexed 
element « this ». This becomes evident in such caseB as «this is impermanent*, resp- 
• this is non-impermanent». 
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a union between two quite heterogeneous things, it consists in the 
reference of an ideal content to a point of reality. Hegel was mistaken 
when cancelling the difference between the two sources of our knowledge, 
and Sigwart was mistaken in not sufficiently appreciating the power 
of negation. But Sigwart was right in maintaining that reality contains 
negation only when it is brought in from without. He should have 
added that a concept, or a name, contains affirmation, also only when 
it is brought in from without. Such is the answer which Dignaga pro- 
bably would have given to the three representatives of European logic. 

Pure or real affirmation is contained only in the very first moment 
of every sense-cognition. Supposing I have received an immediate 
impression. I am struck. The impression is vivid and bright. I am 
baffled. In the very first moment I « understand!) nothing. But this 
condition of absolute indefiniteness lasts only a single moment. In the 
very next moment it begins to clear up, gradually it becomes definite. 
Definitw est negatio. The process of understanding is capable of pro- 
gressive development. We understand in the measure in which we deny. 
Sigwart asks, why on earth are we in need of the subjective circuit 
of negation in order to cognize reality, when we apparently could 
just as well cognize it directly? The only possible answer to this question 
is that we have two combined sources of knowledge and only one of 
them is direct. To the senses the objects are « given », x but they are not 
understood. They are understood gradually in a process of continually 
progressing negation. The judgment containing non-A as its predicate 
is infinite in that sense, but it begins at once after the very first 
moment of pure sensation. We would never cognize the blue, if we 
did not contrast it with the non-blue. Those who maintain that they 
perceive, e. g., a tree exclusively by their senses directly, should, as 
Jinendrabuddhi says , 1 2 * * * * * at once see in one and the same object the 
tree and the non-tree, see them simultaneously. But negation is the 
function of the understanding, not of sensation. Of the two sources 
of knowledge one is affirmation, the other negation. 

From among all European philosophers Herb art appears to be 
the only one who , 8 just as the Buddhists, has identified pure sensation 


1 In sense-perception the objects are fva-sattaya pramanam, for the under- 

standing (anumana) they are j Hat at vena (— apohena) pramanam, cp. Tatp., p. 9. 8. 

s Cp. above, p. 470. 

s Cp. however Kant’s remarks CPR., p. 141 — ((total absence of reality in 

a sensuous intuition can itself never be perceived ». and ibid. p. 117 — otbat 

which in phenomena (in perceptual judgments?) corresponds to sensation constitutes 

StcherbatsVy, I 
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with affirmation . 1 « In sensation, says he , 2 is contained Absolute Posit- 
ion, without our noticing it. In the Understanding we must begin 
by creating it a new, through a negation of its contrary». 

This is also an answer to those critics who have deemed it possible 
to destroy the concept of the Thing-in-Itself dialectically. Of course 
the concepts of pure existence, pure causality, the pure object and the 
Thing-in-Itself are dialectically «constructed a new», through the 
repudiation of the contrary by the understanding. But the particular 
fact of this or that sensation, the particular efficiency of this or that 
point-instant, that Thing-in-Itself « which does not contain the slightest 
bit of ., otherness u », such is the ultimate reality, and the sensation cor- 
responding to it is Pure Affirmation. 

It is highly instructive to follow the leading logician of post- 
Kantian Germany in his efforts to avoid the Hegelian Negativism. 
His efforts will hardly be found sueeess'ful, and this is the more remark- 
able because the solution lies very near, and is half expressed by his 
own words. Being perplexed by the fact that Negation seems quite 
superfluous for the cognition of Reality and nevertheless is quite 
unavoidable, he says , 3 « In these opinions (of Spinoza, Hegel and others) 
is always contained a confusion between Negation itself and its assumed 
objective foundation, the enclosed in itself Individuality and 
Uniqueness of every one among the manifold of things. What they 
are not, never appertains to their existence and essence. It is impor- 
ted into .them from outwards by comparative thought.». Negation 
is comparative, or distinguishing, thought. Negation and distinguishing 
thought are convertible terms. Hegel was quite right when he said 
that Negativity is the Soul of the world. But the Body of the world 
is not Negation. It is Affirmation and even « the essence of affirmation. » 4 
In the words of Sigwart, it is the " enclosed in itself Individuality and 
Uniqueness of every single thing». It is a thing into which nothing 
at all has yet been « brought in from without ». As Santiraksita 
puts it. it is the thing "which has not (yet) become identical with 


the things by themselves (reality. Snehheit)». Consequently pure sensation (kalpana- 
podlia-pratyal-sa) corresponds to the Thing-in-Itself aud contains pure affirmation 
or absolute position. 

1 sv'ilak.srmam^=paramarth/i-sat=vidhi-svariipam=:nirvikalpalca-prafyaksam. 

2 Metaphysik, II, § 202; cp. above p. 192. 

8 Logik, I, 171. 

4 xidhi-svarupam 
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the other by the admixture of whatsoever the slightest bit of 
otherness ". 1 

We now see that if every concept contains in itself a «yes» and 
a «no», two parts sublating each the other; if it, in this sense, contains 
existence and non-existence; if a « cow » is nothing but a negation of 
a « non-cow », and a « non-cow » nothing but the negation of »cow»; that 
does not yet mean that there is nothing positive at the bottom of such 
dialectical concepts. It does not mean, as Kant puts it, that the result 
of such mutual negativity is the Nought, nihil negatimm irrepraesenta- 
hile. Both Dignaga, as well as Hegel, will emphatically protest against the 
accusation that their philosophy leads to an absolute Null. Jinendra- 
buddhi 2 says — «our opponents are ignorant of the real essence of 
the theory of the Negative Meaning of words. They impute to us a theory 
(which we never professed). They maintain that this theory means 
a blunt denial of every reality and thereupon they always are ready 
to insult us». Hegel says 3 — "The contradictory does not result in 
an absolute Nought, in a Null, hut essentially in a negation of its 
own special content". Kant perhaps would have answered that the 
"negation of one’s own special content" is just the Nought. However, 
for the Buddhist Logicians there is a Pure Reality, just as there is 
a Pure Thing, and that is the thing as it is "locked up in itself", 
the thing cognized in pure sensation. It is the first moment of that 
bright vividness which is characteristic for a fresh impression. The 
Thing is then cognized in its full concreteness, but quite indefinitely, 
it is, asSigwart says, "locked up». But as soon as it is «set free" and 
enters into the domain controlled by the Intellect, its vividness fades 
away and it pari passu becomes definite. Ii gains in definiteness what 
it looses in vivacity. Vividness and definitness stand in an inverse ratio 
to one another. The highly abstract notions, such as Existence, Cogni- 
zability, Causation, seem to be totally dead, divorced from concrete 
reality. Such notions as a jar or a cow (that is, jarness, cownessl etc. seem 
very near to the concreteness of a sensuous impression. Nevertheless 
they are also constructions of conceptual thought on the dichotomizing 
principle, just as the highly abstract ones. As soon as the Intellect is 
aroused, as soon as it begins to " understand ». it compares and becomes 
dialectical. By its essence it is not a capacity of direct cognition. Is it not 

1 TS., p. 1. G — aniyasdpi namiena vitiribhiitdparatmakam, ( i . e. pratityci- 
samutpannam arthavi svalaTisanam jagada). 

2 Cp. above, p. 470. 

3 Wiss. d. Logik, I. 36. Cp. Encyclop., § 82. 
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amazing in the highest degree! says Dharmottara. «Is it not, says he , 1 
a very great miracle, that our concepts, although very well cognizing 
the (conceptually) definite essence of reality, are not capable to make 
definite Reality in itself? » (They cognize the Universal only, and are 
absolutely incapable of cognizing definitely the particular). «No, he 
continues, there is here not the slightest shade of a miracle ! Concepts 
are by their nature imagination. They endow our knowledge with 
Consistency, but not with Reality . 2 Therefore whatsoever is 
definite is necessarily the object of conceptual thought. The immediately 
apprehended form of the object possesses no definiteness !» 

It has been objected 3 that the notion of a Thing is also a Universal, 
it is repeated in every individual thing and embraces in its compre- 
hension the totality o‘ all things. Indeed Existence, Reality, Thingness, 
Substantiality are general notions, this is not denied by the Buddhists, 
If these general notions did not exist, we could not name them. Every 
name refers to a Universal. But the concrete Thing-in-Itself, the Hoc 
Aliquid , is not a general notion, it is the contradictorily opposed part 
of a general notion. The general notion, being something ideal, requires 
genuine reality as its counterpart. The Thing as it is locked up in 
itself is the Reality, it is the Particular, a Unity, the Real. Pure Affir- 
mation is something pre-logical, logic is always negative or dialectical . 4 

It must clearly appear from what has been stated precedently 
that the position of Dignaga is such as though he had taken the 
Dialectic from Hegel and the Thing-in-Itself from Kant. 
But at the same time it looks as if he had divested both the Kan- 
tian Thing-in-Itself as well as the Hegelian Dialectic of a great deal 
of their mystery and thus disarmed the enemies of both these theories. 
Indeed cognition is judgment and the epistemological pattern of a judg- 


1 In his Apoha-nama-prakarana, Taojur, Mdo, vol. 112, fol. 253. b. 8 — 
254. a. 2. 

^ rnam-par-rtog-pa-rnams-ni dnos-po nes-pa-ilid-du skyes-pa-rtogs-pa 

yin-gyi, de-gag dnos-po yod-pa-nid nes-pa-ni ma-yin-no, ibid. 

3 By the Jains, cp. TSP., p. 487.22 (kar. 1713). 

* This pre-logical element in our cognition is perhaps jnst the same as the 
one noticed and described as present in the cognitions of primitive humanity. The 
understanding is here at its lowest capacity, it is not altogether absent, but very 
near to the absolutely undifferentiated « Complex-quality », which by itself is 
incognizable, because not intelligible; however it is the source of all future opera- 
tions of the Intellect. Cp. Levy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les societes 
inftrieures (Paris, 1910), and 8. Ranulf, op. cit., p. 206 ff. 
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ment reduces to the form «this is a jar» or, more precisely, »the image 
of jar-ness is referred to this instantaneous event ». It is a perceptual 
or real judgmeut. It is perception in the element « this it is a judg- 
ment in the element jar-ness. The first refers to the thing as it is 
strictly «in its own self», the second to the thing as it is «in its other », 
in the non-jar. The first is reality, the second is ideality. The first is 
sensible, the second is intelligible. The first is the pure object, the se- 
cond is pure dialectic. The first is affirmation, the second is negation. 
The first is direct cognition, the second is indirect cognition. Since both 
elements refer to the same ultimate reality, the one directly, the other 
indirectly, Santiraksita 1 says that the Thing-in-Itself is the ontolo- 
gical foundation 8 of the logical dialectic 8 of the understanding. Kant 
says 4 , «that which in phenomena (we must say in judgments) corres- 
ponds to sensation (the element «this») constitutes the Thing-in-Itself ». 
Hegel says 6 , «all Things are in themselves contradictory, this con- 
tradiction is the developed Nought ». This might be interpreted as 
meaning that the logical predicate of pure existence is dialectical. 

Thus in supplementing Kant by Il^gel and Hegel by Kant we will 
have Dignaga - 6 

It hardly is needed to insist that these similitudes are approxima- 
tions, they are what all similitudes are, curtailment of difference 7 . 

e) Ulrici and Lotze. 

Just as the problem of the Universals, the problems of Negation, 
of Dialectic, the Infinite Judgment and the Thing-in-Itself have been 
abandoned by modern logic without any final solution. These problems 
are allied, the solution of one means the solution of all of them. Post- 
Hegelian Germany having been overfed with mystified dialectics, not 
only abandoned it, but feels disgusted at it. Sigwart, is not the only 
author who becomes full of apprehension whenever negation and dia- 
lectics are approached . 8 

i 1 S., p. 316. 28 and TSI\, p. 317. 2. 

'2 artha-atmaka-apoha 

3 jiiana-atmaka-apoha. 

* CPR., p. 117. 

3 W. d. Logik, II. 5S. 

s It is not necessary to repeat that we here allude to the « dialectic of con- 
tradictories », not to the ((dialectic of contraries ». 

7 bheda-agraha. 

$ Cp. Lotze. Logic, 3 § 40, Trendelenburg, Log. Unt., v. I, ch. III. E. v. 
Hartmann. Ueber die dialectische Methode, and a great many other works. 
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Professor Ulrici’s exposition of Logic is remarkable in that respect. 
He defines the Understanding as the « differentiating activity of the 
SouU . 1 It becomes incumbent upon him to distinguish the "differen- 
tiating activity from Negation, or else the Soul itself will be Negation, 
and that is Hegelianism. "Every difference", says lie , 2 "involves not 
only a mutual negation between the objects, but also their mutual 
unity». This again is awfully Hegelian; it is an existence which at the 
same time is non-existence. But Ulrici seems firmly convinced that he 
has escaped from Hegel’s "pure existence”, this existence which at the 
same time is non-existence, a thesis, says he, s which » Hegel tries in 
vain to establish by his sophistic dialectics ». But when he explains his 
position he only repeats in other words Hegel’s own argument. Indeed 
Hegel says , 4 "Everything exists first of all only because there exists 
another. It is what it is through the other, through its own non- 
existence. Secondly it exists because the other does not exist. It is 
what it is through the non-existence of the other. It is a reflexion 
in one’s own self". He concludes that each of the two sides can exchange 
its place with the other, « it can lie taken as positive and also as negation ". 5 
Ulrici is aware that this theory means a denial of genuine affirmation 
and a fall into the precipice of Negativism. He therefore emphati- 
cally insists . 8 that mvlien we differentiate something, we conceive it 
as positive as an Ens». However this Ens discloses itself as being 
also a non-Ens. Indeed, he explains 7 - — «when we differentiate the red 
from the blue, we conceive it as a negation of blue. But at the same time 
we also establish the contrary connexion, of the blue with the red, and 
conceive the blue as the not-red... The red is thus implicitly connected 
in a roundabout way, by a circuit through the blue, with its own self”. 
Is it not a very curious Ens which is connected with its own self 
"by a circuit through its non-Ens »! And does not Ulrici simply repeat 
Hegel’s argument, while imagining that he repudiates it! And is it not 
exactly the argument of Dignaga, mutatis mutandis, when he says that 
"every word expresses its own (viz. positive) meaning through the repu- 
diation of the contrary (e. i., through negation)." 

1 Ulrici, Compendium der Logik, 3 p. 33 — unterscbeidende Thatigkeit 
der Seele. Cp. p. 45 and 52. 

2 Ibid., p. 59. 

3 Ibid., p. 57. 

4 W. d. Logik, II, 42. 

5 Ibid., p. 43. 

6 Op. cit., p. 60. 

i Ibid. 
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In accord with this Ulrici then gives the example of the "definite 
colour red» and says , 1 «only because the red. just as red, is at the same 
time not-blue, not-yellow etc., only (through these negations) is it that, 
definite colour which we call red». The positivity of red has dwindled 
away. It is definite, but definite means intelligible and necessarily nega- 
tive or dialectical. Wishing to escape from the Hegelian «pure exi- 
stence " 8 he nevertheless falls into the precipice! 

Sigwart 3 has perceived the dangerous position of Ulrici and hurries 
up to his rescue. "The theory », says he, « which maintains that a pre- 
sentation becomes definite only through differentiation . 4 this theory 
forgets that differentiation is itself possible only between already exi- 
sting differentiated presentations". «The sensation of red, or more 
precisely of a definite red, he continues to say, is something quite 
positive, having a characteristic content". It follows that this something 
quite definite, quite positive, this very definite shade of red, i> diffe- 
rentiated in the highest degree without any help from the side of the 
Understanding, or as Ulrici puts it, from "the differentiating activity 
of the Soul". The Understanding is then either unemployed, or it has 
to redo what is already done by others 

It is evidently in order to emphasize this double work, that Lotze 5 
calls it a "positive positing ". 0 But as already mentioned, he says, that 
this position is so clearly united with the "exclusion of everything 
other», that when we intend to characterize "the simple meaning of 
affirmation" we can do it only through expressions meaning the 
"exclusion of the other», i. e. negation. A very curious affirma- 
tion is it indeed which can be expressed only as... negation! Is it not 
again exactly Dignaga's thesis that our words express their own 
meaning through the repudiation of the contrary? "This affirmation 
and this negation", says Lotze, «is one inseparable thought ". 7 Is it not 
similar to Ilegel telling us that affirmation and negation are one 
and the same , 8 since their thought is "one» and "inseparable". 


1 Ibid., p. 6o 

2 Ibid., p. 59 — das Hegel’sche reine Sein. 

3 Logik, I. 333 n. 

4 This of course can mean that it heroines "definite through definition", or 
"different through differentiation", different and definite are here almo-t the same. 

5 Logik 2 , S 11, p. 20 

® eine bejahende Setzuug. 

~ Ibid., p. 26 — »Jene Uejahnng und dieso Verneinung sind nur eiu untreun- 
barer Ged,mke». 

s XV. d I.ogik, II. 54 — a Das Positive und Negative ist dasselbeu. 
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From the summary of Jinendrabuddhi 1 we can gather that the 
Indians were also puzzled over the problem whether affiirmation and 
negation were in this respect ><one inseparable thought », as Lotze 
thinks, or rather two interdependent thoughts, the one the consequence 
of the other. The verdict of Dignaga is to the effect that it is just 
one and the same thought. Such is also the theory of Hegel and Lotze 
falls in line notwithstanding all his desire to keep clear of the Hege- 
lian precipice. The position of the Buddhist in regard of both Lotze 
and Hegel is distinguished by his theory of two different sources 
of knowledge. Supposing there were no other colours in existence than 
the red, we would then certainly perceive the red, but we never 
would know that it is red . 2 

Locke comes very near to Dignaga’s standpoint when he points to 
the difference between a « clear idea*, and a « distinct idea -. 3 A. clear 
idea is that « whereof the mind has such a full and evident perception 
as it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a well 
disposed organ". A distinct idea is that «wherein the mind perceives 
a difference from all others". In these words Locke has touched the 
vital point of Dignaga’s theory. He certainly does not intend to say 
that the clear is not distinct, and that the distinct is not clear. 
However he says that the clearness is produced by the senses and 
definiteness by the understanding. If he would have made a step 
further and said that clearness is found only in pure sensation, 
where no definiteness (or negation) is at all to he found, and that 
definiteness (negation) is the exclusive function of the understanding, 
then the coincidence with Dignaga would have been complete. However 
such a step means a plunge into transcendental philosophy with 
its Thing-in-Itself and other features, as well as a partial fall into 
the precipice of Hegelian dialectics. 

W. E. Johnson in his Logic 4 evidently alludes to the same diffe- 
rence, when he says that "neither images nor perceptions reflect the 
concretness and particularity of the individual thing, which 
should be described as determinate in contrast to the indeterminateness 
of the mental processes". The contrast is indeed not between the thing 
and the processes, but between the freshness of a particular sensation 
and the generality of a conception. What Locke calls "dear idea» 

* Cp. above, p. 462. 

s nilam vijanati, na tu nllam iti vijanati, cp. Pram, samucc. vrtti ad I. 4 

8 Essay, book III, ch. XXIX, § 4. 

< Logic, I, p. XXIX. 
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is here called a definite thing. What Locke calls « distinct » comes 
to be called here « indeterminate ». The same confusion in regard of 
the expression « determinate » is found in the Sanscrit terms niyata, 
resp. aniyata-pratibhasa . 1 Sensation is determinate in its uniqueness 
and the image is determinate in its generality. The contrast is more 
conveniently rendered by the terms vivid (sensation) and vague (image) ; 
or by the «real» particular and the «pure» universal, the term «real» 
and «pure» in this context meaning ultimate, or, as Kant says, trans- 
cendental. At the bottom it is nothing but the rather trivial distinction 
between the senses and the understanding, this simple distinction the 
full importance of which first occurred to Reid, but has been neglected 
by his successors; it has been followed up to its transcendental source 
by Kant and again neglected by his successors. 

Sigwart says that such affirmation, which is the foundation of ne- 
gation is the "enclosed in itself particularity and uniqueness of the 
Thing». Lotze says that there is in every name an "affirmative posi- 
tion". Johnson says that there is in every perception "the concre- 
teness and particularity of the individual thing". The "concreteness 
and particularity of the individual thing" evidently means nothing but 
the "particular particularity of the particular"! These double and treble 
expressions point to the feeling their authors must have had of getting 
hold of something extraordinarily particular, containing « not the sligh- 
test bit of otherness". 


1 Cp. index vol. II, and the notes to the term niyata. 
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PART V. 

REALITY OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 

§ 1. What is Real. 

What reality is according to Buddhist logicians has been stated 
at the beginning. 1 It has also been stated that reality is double, 2 3 
direct and indirect. Direct reality is the reality of sensation, 8 indirect 
is the reality of a concept referred to a sensation. 4 

There is a pure reality, that is the reality of pure sensation, and 
there is a pure ideality, or pure reason. Pure ideality is the non-reality of 
a concept which is not referred to a sensation. The real is moreover 
called particular, and the ideal is called universal. The real is also 
the thing, and the ideal is the idea, the non- thing. Absolutely real is 
the thing as it is «in itself », it is pure affirmation. Unreal is the thing 
as it is «in the other », or differentiated from the other, it is therefore 
negation (or dialectical). We thus have a general dichotomy of which 
the one side is called 1) reality, 2) sensation, 3) particular, 4) thing 
«in itself » or 5) affirmation; and the other side is respectively called 
by the five names of 1) ideality, 2) conception, 3) universal, 4) the 
thing «in the other », 5) negation. 

Now the second side of this dichotomy is monolithic, it is entirely 
internal, there are no universal nor any negations in the external 
world. But the first side does not seem to be so monolithic; it is split 
in two parts, an internal and external one. The internal is sensation 
the external is the thing, that thing which is the thing «in itself”. 

The definition of reality is a capital issue between Hlnayana and 
Mahayana. The early schools are champions of the principle ((every- 
thing exists”. 5 6 This slogan is explained as meaning that the Elements* 

1 Cp. above, p. 63. 

a Ibid., p. 69. 

3 nirrikalprdr’m. 

4 sarikalpakam. 

s sarvam asti. 

6 dharma 
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exist. They are arranged in 75 kinds or in 12 categories. 1 They include 
the subject and the object, internal as well as external items. A unit 
of a feeling, of au idea, of a volition, is as much an Element of reality 
as a unit of colour, of sound or of a tactile sense-datum, i. e., of mat- 
ter. There is no difference iu respect of existence between materiality 
and ideality. Everything is equally real. There is therefore no differ- 
ence in the degree of reality between a thing and its qualities. « Whatso- 
ever is found to exist is a thing ». 2 The reality of a jar is the reality 
of a patch of colour (one thing), of a shape (another thing), of some- 
thing hard (a third thing), of an image (a thing again) etc.; but there 
is absolutely no such real thing as their unity in a jar. The jar is 
imagination. Just as the Ego is imagination, althoug all its Elements, 
the five slcandhas are « things », i. e., Elements. The eternal items, Nir- 
vana and Empty Space, are also Elements, ergo things. Element, reality, 
existence, thing are convertible terms. 3 

In Mahayana this is radically changed. In the first period of 
Mahayana nothing but the motionless whole is declared to be 
absolutely real. For the logicians Reality is opposed to Ideality. 
Not only every idea, feeling and volition, but everything constructed 
by the intellect, every Universal, every quality, every duration and 
every extension is ideal, not real. Real is only the thing in its strictest 
sense, that which contains not <• the slightest bit» of intelligible con- 
struction. Such a thing is reality itself, it is the Thing-in-Itself. It is 
just the Kantian Realitdt, Sachheit, the thing which corresponds to 
pure sensation. 4 

This radical difference in the view of Reality culminated in the 
different conception of Nirvana or Eternity. In Hinayana it is an 
Element, a thing, just as Empty Space is also a thing. In Mahayana 
it is not a separate Element, not a separate thing. 5 

Thus it is that in the logical school Reality is not put on the same 
level as Ideality. Real is only the mundus sensitilis. The concepts have 
a merely functional reality. In accord with this double character of 
its subject-matter, logic is also double. There is a logic of consistency 
and a logic of reality. The first is the logic of interdependence be- 
tween two concepts, the second is the logic of referring these concepts 

1 sarve ilharmah = dvadaia-ayatanani. 

2 r idyumdnnm draryam, cp. CC, p. 26. n. 

3 dharma = fastu = bhiira — draiya. 

i (TR., p. 117. 

' Cp. my Nirvana, p. 45 ff. 
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to reality. The first is the logic embodied in the major premise of the 
syllogism, the second is the logic embodied in the minor premise or 
in the perceptual judgment. Our analysis of sense-perception, judgment, 
inference, syllogism and the logical fallacies must have sufficiently elici- 
ted this double character of logic. Just as the logical fallacies, or error, 
is distinguished into error against consistency (or error in the major 
premise) and error against reality (or error in the minor premise); 
just so is truth also divided in a truth of consistency (or truth of the 
major premise) and truth of reality, (or truth of the minor premise 
and of the perceptual judgment ). 1 * 

§ 2. What is External. 

To be external means to be beyond. To be external to cognition 
means to be beyond cognition, to transcend cognition, to be the 
object residing outwards from cognition. If reality is external, the 
real and the external would then be convertible terms. But the object 
does not lie absolutely beyond cognition. Hegel accused the Kantian 
Thing-in-Itself of lying absolutely beyond cognition and being abso- 
lutely incognizable. But there is no dire necessity of splitting reality 
into two parts, sensation and the particular thing. The thing can be 
reduced to sensation. 

The relative terms subject-object, internal-external are apt to give 
rise to misunderstandings, if their different meanings are Dot taken 
into consideration. Our ideas, feelings and volitions are apprehended 
by introspection . 3 They are the « objects » of introspection, but they 
are not external. Ideas are themselves introspective, that is, self- 
conscious. There is in this case that identity between subject and object 
which Hegel extended to the subject-object relation in general. Quite 
different is the subject-object relation between the external material 
world and the internal mental domain. The external is real and effi- 
cient , 3 the internal is ideal and imagined . 4 The fire which burns and 
cooks is real, the fire which I imagine in my head is ideal. But ideal 
does not mean altogether unreal. The real and the ideal are two bete- 

1 Since a perceptual judgment refers us to sensation, this conception of Reality 
reminds us of the Kantian postulate, « what is connected with the material con- 
ditions of experience (sensation) is real», CPR., p. 178. 

8 sva-samvedana. 

3 artha-kriya-l dri. 

4 buddhy-ar&dha. 
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ogeneous realities causally connected, th e external object is the cause 
of the internal image. They are connected by causality, not by identity 
of reference. There is identity between them only from the standpoint 
of the Idealist who confounds reality with ideality. The external thing 
is a particular, it is moving, instantaneous and positive. The internal 
image is universal, immutable and negative. 

The necessity of assuming an external object corresponding to 
sensation is psychological, it is not logical, not absolute. 

§ 3. The three worlds. 

Independently from the path of logic which leads into either a world 
of things or a world of ideas, there is the path of Mysticism, which 
leads into the metalogical intuition of the Universe as a Whole. There 
are thus three different worlds, or three different planes of existence, 
each existing in its own right. There is the ultimate metaphysical 
plane where the Universe represents a motionless Unity of the One- 
without-a-Second. There is the logical plane where it represents 
a pluralistic reality of Matter and Ideas cognized in sensations and 
conceptions. And there is a third, intermediate plane where there is 
no Matter at all, there are only Ideas. Matter itself is an idea. Besides 
the world of Parmenides there is the world of Aristotle, and in 
the middle between them there is the Platonic world of ideas. Far 
from excluding one another these three worlds exist every one in its 
own right and in its own respective plane, they mutually supplement 
the one the other and it depends upon where we start to arrive in 
the one or the other of them. If we start with logic, and its « law of 
all laws H, the law of Contradiction, we will arrive into a pluralistic 
world, whether it be the world of the naive realist or of the critical 
one. If we start with metalogic and neglect the law of Contradiction, 
we will plunge straight off into Monism. If we start with Introspection, 
which apprehends a double world of things and ideas, and if we can- 
cel the logically superfluous duplicate of the things and admit the 
objectivity of ideas only, we will be in full Idealism. Dignaga has 
written his Prajfiaparmita-pindartha from the standpoint of the 
Monist, his Alambana-pariksa in defence of Idealism, and he has 
established the mighty edifice of his logic, his chief concern, on a foun- 
dation of critical realism. He has eschewed naive realism, that realism 
which cancels both introspection and images and remains by the direct 
perception of the external things alone (as the Mimamsakas and 
Yaisesikas have done). 
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§ 4. Critical Realism. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what the theory of the Buddhist 
logicians regarding the problem of the reality of the external world 
was. The whole of our work is, directly or indirectly, concerned about 
this unique central problem. In the first part we have examined the 
direct reflex of the external world in our sensitivity. In the second 
and third part we have examined its indirect reflex in our understand- 
ing. In inference and syllogism the minor premise is there for keeping 
the constructions of the intellect always in touch with reality. The 
dialectical character of our concepts would have reduced all our know- 
ledge to nought, if it were not also attached to the concrete reality 
of the external thing. The external is real, it is the Reality. Real 
and external are convertible terms. Ideality is imagination. But exter- 
nal reality is directly cognized, or, more precisely, not cognized but 
reflected, only in pure sensation. Sensation apprehends the particular 
individual thing. The understanding cognizes the thing only «in gene- 
ral », it cannot cognize the particular. There is no definite cognition 
without generality and generality is ideality. Thus Reality and Ideality 
are contradictorily opposed to one another, the real is not the ideal 
and the ideal is not the real. 

External reality is moreover efficient, it is a cause. Ideality is an 
image, it is not causally efficient. An image can be efficient only meta- 
phorically, as an intermediate link preparing a purposeful action. 

Further, Reality is dynamic. The external object is not Matter, 
but it is Energy. Reality consists of focuses from which activity pro- 
ceeds and points to which purposeful activity converges. « Reality 
is work», Reality is instantaneous, it consists of point-instants which 
are centres of energy, they are Kraftpuncte . 1 

What is the relation between this pluralistic reality and this idea- 
ity? It is causal and indirect . 2 * Reality is apprehended by the human 
intellect indirectly, as the echo of a sound , 8 as the « shining of a gem 
through the chink of a door». Reality is « telescoped « to the mind by 
a superstructure of dialectical concepts. Not only are the sensible quali- 
ties subjective moods of reaction to the external stimulus, but the so 
called primary qualities, extension, duration, time, space, the notions of 


1 yd bhutih saira kriya 

2 Cp. above, p. 474 n. 

2 Cp. Parthasarathimisra ad Slokav., p. 569. 
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existence, non-existence, reality, generality, causality etc. are all nothing 
but subjective constructions of the understanding. 

One naturally will ask what kind of reality it is, what is it worth, 
if Time, Space and all external phenomena are constructions of the 
Understanding? Nay, even the fundamental notions of Reality, Cau- 
sality, Substantiality, etc. are nothing but subjective interpretations 
of an unknown ultimate Reality? 

The answer is very simple! Real is sensation, nothing but sensa- 
tion, pure sensation. The rest is all interpretation by the Understanding. 
Nobody will deny that what is » given » as sensation is real, it is not 
imagination ! 

The problem of the relation between external and internal lias thus 
shifted ground and has become a problem of the relation between sensa- 
tion and image, between sensibility and understanding, between percep- 
tion and conception, between the particular and the universal. Ontologi- 
cally a problem of the relation between the particular and the universal, 
logically or epistemologically it is a problem of a relation between the 
senses and the understanding. Now, those two utterly heterogeneous 
realms must be « somehow" connected, the gap must be » somehow » 
bridged over, and it can be bridged only in the following way. The conne- 
ction is, first of all, causal. The image is "produced » by sensation; that 
is to say, it arises in functional dependence on a sensation. But that is 
not enough. There are other causes cooperating in the production of an 
image. Pure sensation is distinguished by « conformity » with the latter . 1 

To christen an incomprehensible relation by the word " conformity », 
which moreover is explained as a « similarity between things absolutely 
dissimilar", is of course no solution of the problem. We have had 
several times the occasion to refer to this mysterious « conformity » 
and in the second volume we have translated a collection of texts cha- 
racterizing it from different sides. But it is only now, after having 
analysed the Buddhist dialectical method, that a better comprehension 
of the theory becomes possible. The similarity, as in all concepts, is 
here negative, it is a similarity from the negative side. There is not the 
slightest bit of similarity between the absolute particular and the pure 
universal, but they are united by a common negation. By repelling the 
same contrary they become similar. That is what is called » conformity ». It 
is a negative similarity. 

Thus a point-instant of efficiency manifested in the fact of pouring 
water is an absolutely particular sensation, but by differentiating it 

1 tadutpatti-tatsarupyabhyam visayaia. 
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from other things, it negatively receives the general charcateristic of 
a jar. Thus the fire is a strictly individual sensation of heat, nothing 
more. But by opposing it to other things, through a repudiation of 
the contrary, we construct the universal idea of fire which embraces 
all fires in the world, past, present and future, but only negatively. 
The non-A which Lotze thought must be banished from logic as an 
offenbare Grille , is its real essence, -the Soul of the World ». Such is 
the relation between the external, which is the particular and the 
internal, which is the universal. It is the same as the relation between 
the sensible and the intelligible. 

§ 5. Ultimate Monism. 

Such is the result of the logical analysis of cognition. Reduced to 
its ultimate elements it consists of an external Thing-in-Itself, a cor- 
responding pure sensation and a following image. Knowledge contains 
two sides, subject and object. Even reduced to its simplest elements 
they are nevertheless two. Logic cannot proceed any further. It cannot 
imagine a higher synthesis uniting both subject and object into 
a monistic undifferentiated Whole. This step is translogical, it means 
a plunge into metaphysics, a denial of the law of contradiction and 
a challenge to logic. For the Buddhist logicians, however, truth exists 
on two different planes, the logical and the translogical one. Dignaga 
and Dharmaklrti call themselves idealists, but they are realists in logic 
and idealists and even monists in metaphysics. In logic reality and 
ideality are divorced, but the « Climax of Wisdom », says Dignaga, 
H is Monism-. In the very final Absolute subject and object coalesce, 
ii We identify-, says Dignaga, «this spiritual Non-duality, i. e., the mon- 
istic substance of the Universe, with the Buddha i. e., with his so 
called Cosmical Body -. 1 Philosophy here passes into religion. 

Jinendrabuddhi 2 says: -How is it possible that from the stand- 
point of a philosopher who denies the existence of an external world 
there nevertheless is a differentiation of the -grasping- and the 
ii grasped- aspect in that knowledge which in itself does not contain 
any differentiation between a source and a result of cognizing?-. (The 
answer is the following one): -From the standpoint of Thisness (i. e., 
Absolute Reality) there is no difference at all!- But hampered as we 

1 Cp. my introduction to the edition of the Abhisamaya-alaipkara, in the 
Bibl. Buddh. 

2 Cp. vol. II, p. 396. 
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are by a Transcendental Illusion (we perceive only a refraction of 
reality). All that we know is exclusively its indirect appearance as 
differentiated by the construction of a difference between subject 
and object Therefore the differentiation into cognition and its object 
is made from the empirical point of view, not from the point of view 
of Absolute Reality ». But how is it that a thing which is in itself 
undifferentiated appears as differentiated? Through Illusion! This 
illusion is of course a transcendental illusion, the natural illusion of 
the human mind, its intrinsic calamity. 1 2 3 

The arguments of the Monists we have exposed in detail in our 
work on the Conception of Buddhist Nirvana. The most popular point 
of accusation from the side of non-Buddhists against the Mahayanists 
is that they represent the external world as a dream (svapnavat)? 
But the meaning of this watchword of a waking dream is very different 
in the different schools. According to Dharmaktrti, the formula of 
a waking dream means only that images are images, they are 
essentially the same both in waking condition and in sleep. They are 
not altogether disconnected from reality even in dreams, just as in the 
waking condition images, as indirect rehexes, are to a certain extent 
dreams. 


§ 6. Idealism. 

Let us review the chief arguments advanced in defence of Idealism. 
The Monist who maintains the unique reality of the One and Immu- 
table Whole 8 is challenged by the assertion that real is not that 
Whole, but the Idea. 4 It is infinitely manifold, 5 * constantly changing® 
and brightly manifests itself 7 in all living beings. It alone exists, 
because the non-mental, material thing, if it be assumed as a thing 
by itself, is impossible. It is impossible for two chief reasons, viz., 
1) it is involved in contradiction 8 and 2) the grasping of an external 
thing is incomprehensible. 9 It is incomprehensible namely that know- 


1 anlar-upaplava — mukhya bhrantih. 

2 Cp. NS., IV. 2. 31. 

3 TSP., p. 550. 10 — yathopanisad-radinam. 

4 vijnanam. ibid , p. 540. 8. 

s nnantam, ibid. 

3 p ratiksana-rii'irn ru. ibid. 

7 ojdyafr sarra-prdnnblirtum, ibid. 

' urtha-nyngat. cp. ibid, and p. 559. 8. 

■> yrtthya-grnhaka-luksnnn-rcidhurydt. ibid. 
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ledge should abandon its residence, travel towards the external mate- 
rial thing, seize its form and return home with this booty, — as the 
Realists assume. 

That the hypothesis of a material external thing is involved in 
contradiction becomes clear when we consider the following antinomy. 
The external thing must necessarily be either simple or composite , 1 
there is no third possibility . 2 3 If it is proved that it neither is simple 
nor composite, it will be eo ipso proved that it is nothing, it is 
«a flower growing in the sky ». 8 For a flower growing in the sky is 
indeed neither simple nor is it composite. That the composite must 
necessarily consist of simple parts, is proved by the following conside- 
ration. Supposing we remove all composition in taking from a com- 
pound all parts one by one until the uncompound remains. This uncom- 
pound residue will be partless, indivisible. However it also will 
be unextended; like an instantaneous mental object it will be 
a poin-instant, like a momentary feeling; and therefore it will be 
a mere idea . 4 

Another argument is founded on the following consideration. 
Supposing a simple part, an unextended atom, is surrounded by other 
such atoms, the question then arises, does it face the neighbouring 
atoms, the one in front and the one in the back, by the same face or 
not . 5 If it faces them by the same face, the atoms will coalesce and 
there will be no composition . 6 If it faces them by two different faces, 
it will have at least two faces and then also two parts. It will be 
a compound . 7 

Some atomists (or monadists) attempt the following defence. Let 
us assume that the atoms are not the minutest parts of a stuff occupy- 


1 ckaneka-svabhavam, ibid. p. 550. 26; it means paramo nu and avayavin, cp. 
ibid., p. 551. 6. 

2 trtlya-rniy-abhdvena, ibid., p. 550. 18. 

3 rymnotpalam. ibid , p. 550. 17. 

4 Cp. CPU., p. 352 and TSP., p. 552. 2 ff. — apaciyamana-arayava-ribhdgena . . . 
yadi nirani sah (syuh), tctdd tin miirtd vedanadirat sidhyanti, and Kant, a wenn alle 
Zusarnmensetzung in Gedauken aufgehoben wiirde, so (wiirde) kein zusammenge- 
setzter Teil und... folglich keine (ausgedehnte) Substanz gegeben seino. The San- 
scrit appears as if it were a translation from the German! 

7 y' n " ekariipena ekativ -abhimukho .. . tenaiva apara-paramanv-abhimiilcho 
yadi sydl, ibid. p. 556. 11. 31. The same argument is repeated by Vasubandhu and 
Dignfiga 

6 prncayo na sydt, ibid., p. 556. 12. 

7 dig-bhagrt-bhedo ynnya asti, tasya ekatvam na yujyate, ibid., p. 557. 19. 
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ing space, but let us assume that they are space itself . 1 * Space does 
not consist of parts, but of spaces, the minutest part will be also 
space and therefore divisible. It will be the mathematical space, it 
will be infinitely divisible, but it will nevertheless not be an idea, it 
will be space . 3 To this the answer is as follows: Although you are 
convinced that your words deny the extended atom , 3 they really imply 
its existence. Indeed if you assume the simple in order to explain com- 
position, you imply 4 that these atoms are a stuff occupying space. We 
should have to admit beside the mathematical point which is simple, 
but not a particle, other physical points which are simple like- 
wise, but possessing the priviledge that, as parts of space, they 
are able, by mere aggregation, to fill space. This is impossible. 
Thus it is that the atom which must be simple, but at the same 
time cannot be simple, is nothing. It is a « flower in the sky ». 5 
The aggregate does not fare any better, since it is supposed to consist 
of atoms. 

The objector then asks that if the atom is an idea and if this 
idea is not utterly inane, it must have a foundation. That foundation, 
whatsoever it may be, will be the real atom . 6 The Buddhist answers. 
Yes, indeed, the Vaisesika assumes that the mote , 7 the particle of 
dust seen moving in a sunbeam, is such a foundation, but then the 
Ego will also be a reality! If the image of an atom is the atom, the 
imagined Ego will be the real Ego. The real Ego will not consist of 


1 pradeSa. Prof. H. Jacobi (art. in ERE., v. II, p 190) assumes that pradeSa 
with the Jains means a point. But TSP., p. 557. 21, expressly states that prndeias 
are divisible (tatrapy avayava-kcdpandydm). The indivisible (niram&a), unextended 
( amurta ) atoms are discussed in connection with particles occupying space, p. 552. 
1 ff. It is moreover stated ((although (in assuming pradefa) you do not assume 
different sides ( dig-bhaga-bheda ). your words deny it, but it is implied in your 
assuming composition, etc. ( sarnyuktotradi-knlpiind-bnldd dpatati)». It is something 
like the mathematical, iuhnitely divisible space supporting the physical atom. From 
mathematical space we will then have infinite divisibility, and from the physical 
atom the possibility of composition. Kant accuses the Mouadists of a similar 
absurdity, cp. his Observations on the Antithesis of his Second Antinomy, CPU., 
p. 957. 

s yadiparam anavasthaiva ( sydt ), na tu prKjiinpti-mdtratvam ibid., 
p. 557. 22. 

8 dig-bhiiga-bhcdo (the different faces) vdai nabliyupagatns. ibid., 55S. IS. 

4 samyuktddi-dharma-abhynpagamri-balad eva dpatati. ibid. 

5 eldneka-srabhdiena .<ilnyatidd nyad-abjavnt. ibid., p. 558. 10. 

6 yat tad upddanam sn eva paramdnur iti, ibid , p. 558. 21. 

7 (trasa)-renuh, ibid., p 558. 22. 
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its real Elements . 1 Simplicity, as a matter of fact, cannot be inferred 
from any perception whatsoever 2 3 

The idea of deducing the atom from the intuition of a mote is 
«the ripe fruit of a tradition which is founded on studying and incul- 
cating absurd views (of naive realism) ». s Such is the first and chief 
argument of the Idealist. 

His second chief argument consists in emphasizing the fact that 
the subject-object dichotomy is a construction of the understanding . 4 
As all such constructions it is dialectical. The subject is the non-object 
and 'the object is the non-subject. The contradictory parts become 
identical in a single higher reality which is the common substrate of 
both. What is this reality in which these opposites flow together? It is 
the point instant of a single pure sensation. The ultimately indubitable 
fact in cognition is pure sensation in a man whose sense-apparatus is 
in a normal condition . 5 * All the rest is in some degree, more or less, 
imagination. This pure sensation is instantaneous, absolutely unique 
in itself and in itself quite unintelligible. It can be extended, coordi- 
nated and interpreted by the understanding, that is, again by imagi- 
nation. The understanding discloses that a certain sensation, which 
is reality itself and cannot be doubted, must be interpreted as inclu- 
ded in a threefold envelope ( tri-puti ). 8 The first is the Ego; the second 
is the object, say a jar and the third is the process of uniting 
the Ego with the jar. Thus the Understanding replaces a pure and 
real sensation by a threefold construction of a subject, an object and 
a -process. There is not the slightest bit of pure reality in the Ego 
apart from the object and the process. It is entirely imagination. 
Neither is there any pure reality in the object jar. It is an interpre- 
tation of a simple sensation by the intellect. Still less is there any 
reality in the process. Cognition as something separate from subject 
and object, if it is not the instantaneous sensation, does not exist. There 
is only one real unit corresponding to the triad of eognizer, cognized 
and cognition, it is sensation. Ens et unum convertuntur. One unity, 


1 dtma-projiiapter atmaiva kdranam sydt, na skandhah, ibid., p. 558. 23. 

2 Cp. Kant's words in the proof of the Antithesis «die Simplicitat aus keiner 
Wahrnehmung, welche sie auch sei, konne geschlosseu werdenu, cp. na tavat 
paramanTniam aka rah pratiredyate, ibid., p. 551. 7. 

3 Ibid., 558. 21. 

4 Ibid., p. 550. 8 ft 

5 svastha-netrddi-jiidnam., iaid., p. 550. 14. 

0 redya-iedakn-vitti-bhedenn, ibid., p. 560. 1. 
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one reality! But the Understanding makes of it a nucleus hidden in 
a threefold sheath. There is a coordination of the imagined jar-ness 
with pure sensation. This coordination is called « Conformity ». Confor- 
mity is, so to speak, the «formity» of sensation , 1 the fact that sensa- 
tion receives a form. They become logically identical. Sensation and 
conception are psychologically 2 not identical, they are two different 
moments, the one the cause of the other. But logically they are iden- 
tical in the sense of the Buddhist law of Identity. They both refer us 
to one and the same point of reality, they are identical by the identity 
of objective reference. Conception, although produced at a different 
moment, is' referred just to the same thing that has produced sensation. 
«How is it, asks Dharmakirti , 8 that the source and the result, the 
process and the content, (the no'esis and no'ema) are one and the same? 
And he answers: « through conformity ». 4 i. e., through the «formity» 
of sensation, by endowing sensation with an imagined, general form . 5 
And how is it that they are identical? Because sensation represents 
the thing as it is "in itself », and conformity is the same thing as it is 
«in the other". We now know that «in the other» means dialectically , 6 
by negation of the other. The identity of sensation and conception is 
negative, '['hat same sensation which is pure in itself becomes the 
image of a jar, by its opposition to the non-jars. By further differen- 
tiations any amount of dialectical concepts can be superimposed on 
the simple sensation of a jar. This pure sensation is indeed «the richest 
thing" in its hidden contents and the « poorest thing" in definite 
thought! 

The Realist then asks, has not the efficacy of knowledge been 
assumed as the test of truth? Has not the object attained in purpo- 
seful action been declared to represent ultimate reality? But the object 
attained in successful action is the external one? Yes, answers the 
Idealist, successful action 7 is the test of reality. But no external mate- 


■ tadrupyad iti sdrupydd. ibid., p. 560. 18. 

2 Cp. the considerations of Dharmottara on the problem that a concept and 
a thing are identical logically (kalpitam). hut the concept is the result of the thing 
(bdhydrthrt-karyam) psychologically, NET., p. 59 and 60. 4 ff. 

s NBT., p. 14. 15. 

4 artha-sarupyam asya pramdnim, ibid. 

5 (ikeira — dbhdsa = sarupya — anya-ryavrti — apohet. 

6 Cp. NBT., p. 16.3. — asdrupya-vyairtlya (apohena) sarupyam jildnasya 
vyavasthdpana-hetuh. 

artha-kriya-samvddas, ibid. 553. 21. 
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rial object is needed. Successful action is a mere idea, 1 2 * a represen- 
tation of something that appears as a successful action.* There is 
absolutely no need of a double successful action, the one supposed to 
exist beyond my head, the other in my head. A single successful action 
is sufficient. It is true that all simple humanity '(down to the sheapherd» 
indulge without much thinking in the idea that there are real extended 
bodies in the external world. 8 But the philosopher knows that there 
is no logical necessity of assuming this duplicate of perceived object. 
Just as you assume external reality as the cause to which our repre- 
sentations correspond, just so do we assume an object and a cause 
which are immanent. Knowledge is a running reality, every moment 
of which is strictly conditioned by the moment preceding it. The 
hypothesis of an external cause is quite superfluous. For us the pro- 
ceeding moment of consciousness 4 discharges exactly that function for 
which you hypothetically assume the existence of an external cause. 

§ 7. Dignagas tract on the Unreality of the 
External World. 

This work is a short tract in 8 mnemonic verses with a commentary by 
the author, entitled ''Examination of the object of cognition”. 5 * * 
The argument of this tract is in short the following one. It starts 
with the declaration that the external object must be either an atom 
or an aggregate of atoms. If it can- be proved that it is neither an 
atom nor an aggregate of atoms, it is nothing but an idea without 
a corresponding external reality. 

Thus the antinomy of infinite divisibility, the contradictory charac- 
ter of the empirical view of a divisible object, is the chief argument 
of Dignaga for maintaining the ideality of the object of cognition 
and denying the reality of the external world. In his logic Dignaga 
assumes that the external object is an instantaneous force which 


1 jilanam era arthakriya-samradas, ibid. 553. 23. 

2 artha-kriyd-avabhasi jnanam, ibid. 

8 yad etad deSa-vitanena pratibhasamanam avicdra-ramamyam dgopdla-pra- 
tiddham rupam, ibid. 

4 samanantara-pratyaya = alaya -vijUatia = vasana, cp. TSP., p. 582. 19. 

5 Alambana-pariksa; its Tibetan and Chinese translations have been publi- 

shed with a translation in French by Susumu Yamaguchi and Henriette 

Meyer (Paris, 1929). On the difference between dlambana ((external object*) and 

visaya « object in general*) cp. my CC., pp. 59 and 97. 
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stimulates sensation and is followed by the construction of an image. 
In his tract he takes up and rejects the Vaisesika view according to 
which the external object is double, as consisting of atoms and of their 
aggregates. The aggregates are assumed as things by themselves, 
existing over and above the parts of which they are composed. 
He then establishes that the atoms do not produce congruent images. 
Even supposing that they be the hidden causes of images this would 
not prove that they are the objects, for the sense faculties are also 
causes, but they are not the objects . 1 * 3 A cause is not always an object. 
An aggregate as a thing by itself it is a phantom, created by the Vaise- 
sikas, it is a double moon . 8 9 We want an object which would explaih sen- 
sation and image. But the atoms produce no images and the aggrega- 
tes produce no sensations; each part produces half the work . 8 From 
Dignaga’s point of view the atom is a » flower in the sky », 4 because 
things -are never indivisible; and the aggregate, as a second Ens, is 
but a second moon. 

Nor can an agglomeration of atoms explain the difference of form. 
The jar and the saucer are composed of the same atoms . 5 6 Their diffe- 
rent collocation and number cannot explain the different image, since 
collocation and number are not things by themselves. These forms are 
phenomena, subjective forms, or ideas . 8 

Thus the supposed indivisible atoms, the supposed aggregates and 
the forms of the objects — are all nothing but ideas . 7 

After this refutation of the realism of the Vaisesikas Dignaga 
. concludes that «the object perceived by the organs of sense, is not 
external ». s 

He then goes on to establish the main principles of Idealism . 0 The 
object of cognition is the object internally cognized by introspection 


1 Alambanap., karika 1; it is quoted TSP., p. 582. 17; read — yndindriya- 
vijilapteh paramanuh 'kdranam bhavet; evidently quoted by Kamalaslla from 
memory. 

8 Ibid., kar. 2; according to the Vijnanavadins the unextended atoms will 
never produce an extended thing; cp. TS., p 552.20; cp. Alambanap., kar. 5. 
(Yamaguchi), p. 85 of the reprint. 

3 Ibid., ad kar. 2 yan-lag-gcig ma-thsan-bai-phyir, cp. Yamaguchi, p. 30. 

* Cp. TS., p. 558. 10. 

5 Ibid., kar. 4; transl., p. 33. 

6 buddhi-viSessa, cp. ibid., p. 33. 

7 samvrta, ibid., kar. 5; transl., p. 35. 

3 Ibid., p. 37. 

9 Ibid., kar. 6 — 8 
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and appearing to us as though it were external . 1 The ultimate reality 
is tnus the «Idea ». 2 What in logic was the external point-instant, the 
Thing-in-Itself, is here the internal «idea». Subject and object are both 
internal, the internal world is double. There is no difference between 
the patch of blue and the sensatioii of blue. The same idea can be 
regarded as a cognized object and a process of cognition . 3 

It remains to explain the regular course of perceived events which 
according to the Realists is due to their regular course in the exter- 
nal world, as controlled by the Biotic Force of Karma. This is done 
by assuming a subconscious Store of Consciousness 4 which replaces 
the material universe and an intelligible Biotic Force which replaces 
the realistic Karma . 5 

The Realist (Sarvastivadin) then points 6 to the scriptural passage 
which declares that « a visual sensation arises in functional dependence 
on an object and an organ of sense ». 7 How is this passage to be 
understood? Dignaga answers that the object is internal and the 
sense-organ is the Biotic Force . 8 Indeed it is not the eyeball that 


1 Ibid., kar. 6, quoted in full TSP., p. 582. 11. It means — «The essence of 
the object is something cognized internally, although it seems to be external; land 
this is because} it is cognition (not matter) and since it is (its own) cause, (it is not 
produced by matter). 

2 njnapti-, or vijiiana-matrata, cp. TSP., p. 582. 7 and Trimsikii, k.ir. 17. 

3 The unity of subject (visnym) and object ( visaya ) is here deduced from their 
inseparability, ibid , kar. 7 (Yamagucki, p. 40). This is somewhat similar to Hegel’s 
method, W. d. Logik, IP, p. 440. 

4 tilayrt-n j nunii, cp. ibid. p. 40, identified TSP., p. 582. 19, with samanantara- 
pratyojn. 

5 The Biotic Force (rasnnd) is double. It links together the preceding moment 
with a homogeneous following one ( sajatiya-vdsand ) and it brings discrete sensations 
under a common concept or name ( nbhildpa -, resp. mkalpa-tdsand), cp. Khai-dub, 
in the 2-d vol. of his works. In TSP., p. 582. 13 — 15 parts of kar. 7 ( Sakty-arpanat •••) 
and 8 ( avirodhah ) are linked together. I). says, that since every conscious moment 
has the Force (Sakti-msana) ot being followed by the next homogeneous moment, 
there is no contradiction in regarding every moment as a process and as a content; 
noevia and noesis is just the same thing. Nevertheless, says D., there is no con- 
tradiction in also representing them as following one another (kramenapi). AN e would 
probably say that psychologically there is a difference of time and degree, but 
logically it is ju6t the same. It is also the same problem as the one of pramana 
and pramana -phalrt, mentioned by Dharmakirti in NB. 14. 16 ff. and 18. 8, as 
is evidenced by the explanations of Jinendrabuddhi transl., in v. II, p. 386 ff. 

* Cp. avatarana to kar. 7c— d; transl., p. 42. 

7 rupam pratityn cakSus ca caksur-rijminam utpadyate. 

8 Ibid., k3r. 7 c— d — laktih — indriyam. 
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represents the organ, but a respective sensuous faculty. In assuming 
a subconscious store of consciousness instead of an external world 
and a Biotic Force instead of the physical sense-organs, we will be 
able to account for the process of cognition. There will be no contra- 
diction . 1 

The leading idea of this Idealism is that the hypothesis of an 
external world is perfectly useless, realism can easily be transposed 
in a respective idealism. Everything remains, under another name in 
another interpretation. 

The second part of the work is a recapitulation of Asanga’s Ide- 
alism. The originality of Dignaga is the prominence given to the fact 
of Infinity. The external world being something infinite and infini- 
tely divisible is unreal, it is an «idea». As in Greece Idealism is esta- 
blished on a foundation of Aporetic. 

§ 8. Dharmakirti’ s tract on the Repudiation 
op Solipsism. 

Dharmakirti was aware of the danger which is menacing Idealism 
in the shape of its direct consequence — Solipsism. He therefore sinded 
out this problem from his great general work and devoted to it a spe- 
cial tract under the title "Establishment of the existence of 
Other Minds *. 2 The tract presents great interest, since it contains 
a verification of the whole of Dharmakirti’s epistemology in its appli- 
cation to a special complicated case. We are not capable here, for 
want of space, to reproduce the whole of its argument. But a short 
summary will be given. 

Dharmakirti 3 starts by enunciating that the usual argument of 
the Ilealists, who reduce idealism ad abaunhan , viz., to Solipsism, is of 
no avail. The Reali-d thinks that he can infer the existence of other 
minds by analogy. He immediately feels that his own speech and his 
own movements are engendered by his will; just so observing loreign 
speech and foreign movements, he by analogy concludes that their cause 

1 Ibid., kar. 8; transl., p. 43. 

2 Sautanantara-siddhi; a Tibetan translation baa been preserved in the 
Tanjur. Its text with two commentaries, the one by Yinitadeva and the other by 
the Mongolian savant Daiular (Bstau-darl Lha-rampa has been edited by me in 
the Bibl. Buddbica. A double translation into Russian, the one literal, the other 
free, has also been published by me. St. Petersburg, 1922. 

3 Sutra 1. 
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must exist, and this points to a foreign mind. However the Idealist is 
not barred from making the same conclusion, only in slightly changing 
the phrasing. When he has images of foreign speech and foreign move- 
ments he will conclude that these images must have a cause and this 
cause are foreign minds. The Idealist says : 1 "Those representations in 
which our own movements and our own speech appear to us as originat- 
ing in our own will are different from those which do not originate in 
our own will. The first appear in the form "I go», «I speak ». The 
second appear in the form «he goes», "he speaks ». Thereby it is establ- 
ished that the second class has a cause different from the first. This 
cause is a foreign will". 

The Realist asks : 2 « Why do you not assume that the second class 
of images appears without such a cause as a foreign will? » " Because », 
answers the Idealist, «if these images of purposeful actions could 
appear without a will producing them, then all our presentations 
of action and speech in general would not be produced by a will. 
The difference consisting in the fact that one set of images are con- 
nected with my body and another set is not so connected, does not 
mean that one set is produced by a will and the other is not so pro- 
duced. Both are produced by a conscious will. You cannot maintain 
that only one half of our images of purposeful acts and of speech are 
connected with a will producing them. All are so connected". 

The Idealist maintains "that whatsoever we represent to ourselves as 
purposeful act and speech, whether connected with our own body or 
not, has necessarily its origin in a conscious will. The general essence 
of what we call purposeful activity is invariably connected with the 
general essence of what we call a conscious will». s 

The Realist thinks that he directly perceives foreign purposeful 
actions. The Idealist thinks that he apprehends not real external 
motions, but only their images. These images he would not have, if 
their cause, the conscious will, did not exist. There is absolutely no 
substantial difference between the Realist and the Idealist when inferring 
will on the basis of a certain class of images. 

The Realist then points to the fact that external reality for the 
Idealist is a dream, it consists of images without a corresponding 
reality. Thus his own movements and speech will be immediately 
evidenced by introspection, but foreign acts will be dreams. To this 

1 Sutra 11. 

* Sutra 12. 

3 Sutra 22. 
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the Idealist answers : 1 * « If purposeful acts point to the existence of 
a conscious will, they point to it either necessarily (and always), in 
dreams as well as in reality, or never ». If we only admit that we can 
have images of purposeful acts independently from the presence of 
a conscious will, then we will never be able to infer a will on the 
basis of purposeful activity, since this activity will then be possible 
without the presence of any will. «But, says the Realist , 8 dreams are 
illusions. The images which we have in dreams are not connected 
with reality, they are mere images without a corresponding reality ». 
To this the Idealist rejoins: «Who has given you such a power that 
by your decree one set of images will be devoid of a corresponding 
reality and another set will possess it ?! » Images are images, if they 
are images of reality in one case, they must be images of reality in 
all cases. The difference 3 between dreams and other images is merely 
this, that in waking images of purposeful actions their connection with 
reality is direct, in dreams and other morbid conditions it is indirect; 
there is an interruption in time between the real facts and their image, 
hut one cannot maintain that the connection with real facts is absent 
altogether. We can see in a dream the entrance of a pupil into the 
house of his teacher, his salutation and compliments, the spreading of 
a carpet, reading a text, repeating it, learning it by heart, etc. etc. All 
these images although appearing in a dream are by no means discon- 
nected with reality. There is indeed an interruption in time between 
reality and these images. But, they could not exist, if there were 
altogether no connection with external reality. The Idealist says : 4 «if 
you admit that there are images without any corresponding reality, 
that is quite another problem! Then all our images without exception 
will be images without congruent reality, because they are all products 
of a Transcendental Illusion, the Universal Monarch of illusory mundane 
existence ! ». 

After that Dharmakirti brings his view on the existence of foreign 
minds in accord with his epistemology. The concordance between the 
ideas of two individuals who being quite independent the one from 
the other, but nevertheless suffering from the same illusion of an exter- 
nal world is explained in the usual manner as the agreement between 
two persons suffering from the same eye-disease and persuaded that they 


1 Siitra 53. 

* Sutra, 55. 

3 Sutra 84. 

* Sutra 58. 
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both see two real moons. 1 2 The sources of our knowledge are two, per- 
ception and inference. They are real sources, because they guide us in 
our purposeful activity.® In application to our cognition of other minds 
direct sense perception is out of question. Inference is the only source 
both for the Realist and the Idealist. But this inference is capable of 
guiding us in our purposeful actions towards other animated beings. 
Therefore it is an indirect source establishing the existence of other 
minds. But it is then equally a source of right cognition for the Real- 
ist as well as for the Idealist. There is in this respect no difference. 
Solipsism is no real danger in the logical plane. 

§ 9. Histoky of the problem of the Reality 
of the External World. 

In the system of early Buddhism there is strictly speaking no 
united external world facing a united internal Ego. The reality of the 
Ego is denied. This is the starting point of Buddhism. It is replaced 
by the Element of pure consciousness with regard to which all other 
elements are external. Feelings, ideas and volitions are not supposed 
to be self-conscious by themselves. They are external elements, <> objects" 
{visnya) with regard to this separate element of pure consciousness. 
A feeling or an idea is just as external with regard to consciousness as 
a tactile element or a patch of colour. The unit which is analysed into its 
elements is the Personality ( 'pud gala ), but it is only an assemblage of 
discrete elements holding together through mutual Causation. This per- 
sonality includes both the elements which are usually supposed to lie in 
the external world and the corresponding elements of what is usually cal- 
led the internal world. With regard to such personality all elements 
are internal. With regard to one another every element is external 
in regard of all the others. When an object of our external world is 
contemplated by two purlgala's it enters into the compositon of both 
complexes as a separate item. The late Professor 0. Rosenberg thought 
that in such cases we must assume the existence not of one common 
object, but of two different ones, one in each pudgala. 

Vasubandhu® delivers himself on the problem of external and 
internal element in the following way: 


1 Sutra 65. 

2 Sutra 72 fit. 

“ AKBh.. ad I. 39. cp. my CC., p. 58 S'. 
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«How is it possible for the elements of existence to be external 
or internal, if the Self or the personality with regard to which they 
should be external or internal, does not exist at all?». The answer 
is that consciousness is metaphorically called a Self, because it 
yields some support to the (erroneous) idea of a Self. « Buddha himself 
uses such expressions... The organ of vision and the other sense 
faculties are the basic element for the corresponding sensations; con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, is the basic element for the (erroneous) 
perception of a Self. Therefore as a consequence of this dose analogy 
with consciousness, the sense organs are brought under the head of 
internal elements ». 

This confusion between external and internal objects has misled 
the Vaibhasikas to maintain that even in dreams what we see is 
a real external object. Dharmakirti ridicules that opinion. « Out of 
mere obstinacy, says he to the Vaibhasika, you have been misled to 
maintain such an absurdity, that evidently contradicts both scripture 
and logic. You must have known that never will I be induced to 
believe the reality of such beings which are only seen in dreams ». 
»This would mean that when I see in a dream an elephant entering 
my room through a chink iu a window, that the elephant has really 
entered the room; and when I iu a dream see my own self quitting 
the room in which I sleep, it. will mean that my person has been 
doubled, etc. etc. ». 

In any case the standpoint of the Hinayana is thoroughly realistic. 
The objective elements of a personal life are as real as the subjective 

ones. 

Roughly speaking a real external world is assumed in Hinayana, 
denied in Mahayana and partly reassumed in the logical 
school. 

As a matter of fact it is denied in all the schools of the Mahayana. 
But the school founded by Maitreya-Asanga in opposition to the 
extreme relativism of the Madhyamikas is distinguished bv assuming 
a P ur e Idea 1 ( citta-matram = rijiiapti-mCitram ) 2 not differentiated into 
subject and object as a final Absolute, and reducing all other ideas to 
dlusions (par ikal pita)'. Such Idealism is exactly the reverse of Plato’s 
variety of Idealism. The difference between both these Buddhist schools 


1 Trimsika, kar. 25. 

2 D. T. Suzuki, Lankavatara. p. 241 ff, gees a difference between these terms, 
but I do not discern any. 
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is very subtle and Asanga himself, as well as other authors, do not 
scruple to write in accord with both systems. 1 2 

The new theory appears at first in a series of canonical sutras of 
which the Sandhinirmocana-sutra is regarded by the Tibetans as 
the fundamental.* 

But religious works (sutras) in India are always followed by scien- 
tific digests (sastras) in which the same subject is represented in 
a system. 3 The same Vasubandhu who summarized the doctrine 
of the 18 early schools in his « great sastra», undertook to lay down 
the principles of the new interpretation in three minor sastra works. 4 
He was preceded in this task by a work of his brother Asanga on 
the same subject. 5 In these works Vasubandhu deals with 1) logical 
arguments in favour of Idealism, 2) the theory of a stored up conscious- 
ness ( alaya-vijhana ) 3) a changed system of Elements, 4) the theory 
of the threefold essence of all Elements. 

The logical arguments in favour of Idealism and against the real- 
ity of Matter are the following ones. 1) The picture of the world 
remains quite the same whether we assume external objects or mere 


1 Cp. tie article ofE. Obermiller quoted below. 

2 To the same claas belong the Avatamsaka-, Lankavatara-, Ghaua- 
vyuha and in fact the majority of the sutras of the section Mdo of the Ivanjur. 
On this school cp. Sylvain Levi, Sutralankara (Paris, 1907) and Materiaux pour... 
Vijnaptimatra (Paris, 1932); L. de la Vallee Poussin, Vijnaptimatratasiddhi de 
Hiuen Tsang, (1928); D. T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatarasutra (London, 
1930); S. N. Das Gupta, Philosophy of Vasubandhu (I. H. ()., 1928) and 
Philosophy of the Lankavatara, in Buddhistic Studies, Calcutta, 1931; S. Ya- 
magnchi and Henriette Meyer, Dignaga’s Alambana-pariksii (J. Asiatique, 
1929). Notwithstanding all this work the problem of Buddhist Idealism is 
not yet solved. The translations are desperately unintelligible. A new light 
will probably come from the study of Tibetan tradition. Characteristic are 
the fluctuations of Asanga between the Maddhyamika-Prasangika and the 
Vijnanavada systems, cp. ch. IV of E. Obermiller’s article «The doctrine 
of Prajnaparamita as exposed in the Abhisamayalankara and its Commentaries », 
Acta Orientalia, 1932. 

3 On this class of sastras cp. my article «La litterature Y ogacara d’apres 
Bu-stonn in the Museon, and now in the full translation ofBu-ston’s History 
by E. Obermiller, vol. I, p. 53 — 57 (Heidelberg, 1931). 

4 They are the Mahayana-pauca-skandhaka, the Vimsatika and the 
Trinsika, the last two discovered, edited and translated by Sylvain Levi. 

5 The Abhidharma-sangraha. Among the Tibetan lamas this is called the 
Higher Abhidharma ( stod ), while the great work of Vasubandhu goes under the 
name of the Lower one ( smad ). 
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internal causes for our sensations and images; 1 2) The subject-to-object 
relation is incomprehensible. It is a very poor hypothesis to imagine 
that consciousness can travel towards an object external to it, seize 
its form and return with this spoil; 2 3) The infinite divisibility of 
matter clearly shows that the atom is a mere idea. 8 

The theory of a store of the germs of all ideas ( alaya-vijnana ) is 
intended as a substitute for the external world. 4 The consistent run 
of the events of our life has its origin in this store of ideas which 
one by one emerge under the influence of a Biotic Force ( vusana ). 
Every idea is preceded by a '(homogeneous and immediate » s cause 
not in the external world, but in that store from which it emerges 
and to which it returns. 

The change in the system of Elements becomes clear from the 
following table 6 — 


6. Receptive 
faculties 

1. vision 

2. audition 

3. smell 

4. taste 

5. touch 

6 mind (klista-ma 
nas). 


6. Objective aspects 

of ideas 

7. colour 

8. sound 
0. odour 

10. flavour 

11. tactiles (Matter) 

12. mental phenome- 
na ( dharmdh 1 


8. Kinds of ideas 

13. visual 

14. auditne 

15. olfactory 

16. gustatory 

17. tactile 

18. intelligible (non 
sensuous) ideas 

19. subconscious store of 
ideas 

20. The Absolute 
Idea 


The items 1 9 and 20 are added to the original table of the Hmayana. 

The ten Elements of Matter (ALM 1 — 5 and 7 — 11) are converted 
into corresponding ideas. The item A: 6 becomes the empirical Ego 7 
( Mista-manas ), because its former meaning ( citta-matranO is now trans- 
ferred to N’ 20. The moment preceding the appearance of every idea 

1 Cp. TSl’., p. 553. 27 — yathd bhamtdm bdhyo'rth a Hi tnthii fata era ( sama • 
nantara-pratyaydd era) niyamah siddhah ; A imsatikn, k.ir. 1 — 9. 

2 Cp. TSP., p. 559. 8 tf where the grahya-urdhaka-ratdlmryam is exposed 
the same is repeatedly mentioned by Yasubandliu, cp. S. Levi’s Index. 

" Virisatika, kilt'. 11 — 14 This is the main argument of Digniiga in his 
Alambana-pariksa; often quoted, cp. 8. Levi. Matcriaux, p. 52 Dote. 

4 Trims., k. 15 and passim, cp. S. Levi’s Index. 

5 TS1A, p. 582. 19 samanantara-pratyinje — dlayalhyi. 

6 Cp. the table in my CC., p. 97. 

7 Trims., k. 6. 
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is contained in the store (,V 10) and the ultimate unity of all Ele- 
ments is contained in the idea of »Thisness> ( tathatu ) or the Abso- 
lute Idea ( citta-matmm ), J\» 20. A theory of evolution is sketched 
explaining the realization ( parinama ) 1 of the Absolute Idea at first in 
the Store of Ideas, its dichotomy in subject and object, the appearance 
of the empirical Ego and of all the ideas cognized by him. Vasu- 
bandhu then enumerates all mental phenomena which remain contained 
in the item J\» 12 of the classification, the so called dharmah which 
formerly contained all non-sensuous items. 2 

The process of the world’s evolution which is represented by Vasu- 
bandhu in the beginning of his work as a descent from the Absolute 
Idea into the manifold of an imagined wrnrld, is once more described 
at the end of it as an ascending process from manifold to Unity, 
through the suppression of the dichotomy in subject and object. 3 

Such is the amended Theory of the Elements as it appears in the 
school which is usually called, in accordance with some of its tenets, 
a school of Idealism — Vijfiana- or Vijnapti-mntrata. 

This shape of the theory is contemporaneous with the rise of the 
logical school. It is also its last modification after which it ceased to 
exist. It is still studied in the schools as an historical past, but for 
the new logical school it has no importance, it was entirely super- 
seded by the study of logic. Buddhism has ceased to be a Theory of 
Elements. 4 The dharma (Buddhist doctrine) is no more the abliidharma 
(theory of Elements), the abliidharma belongs to the past. This 
momentous change is to a certain extent similar with that change in 

1 Ibid., k. 1 

2 Ibid., kar. 9 — 14. It is a gross mistake to translate dharmah in the plural 
by the same word as in sane dharmah. The mistake is as great as if someone 
were to translate a word meaning « colour » by a word meaning « sound#, for the 
difference between ayatana N: 12 and ayotanas 7 — 11 is greater than the diffe- 
rence between dyatanas 7 (colour) and 8 (sound). 

3 Ibid., k. 26. 

4 In the Idealism of the Sandhiuirmocaua and of Assnga the threefold 
division of all dharmas in pariJcaljiita, paratantra and parinixpauna is the most 
promineut feature. In the Idealism of Yasubandhu both rbis division and the argu- 
ment from infinite divisibility are important. In Digniigas exposition tbe threefold 
division is dropped, dropped is al-o the psychological part (dharmah), but the Apo- 
retic, tbe argument from infinite divisibility becomes the fundamental argument, 
liv the bye, it is exceedingly awkward to render in a work of Vasubandhu the 
term dharma every where by the same word, since Vasubandhu himself has besto- 
wed great care, in his Yyiikliy a-yukti, to emphasize the utterly different mean- 
ings of this term, cp. E. Obermillers translation of Bu-ston, History, p. 18. 
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the history of European philosophy when metaphysics was superseded 
by the critical school and epistemology became the leading philoso- 
phic science. How the Buddhist logical school emerged out of the idea- 
listic one has been indicated before. 

The speculations of the Buddhists on the reality of the external 
world have conduced them into a dead-lock. The question has been 
found to be unimportant. The important thing is logic and it remains 
quite the same in Both cases, whether we assume or whether we deny 
external reality. This curious result has been attained in the way of 
a compromise between the early extreme Pluralism and the later 
extreme Monism. The Monists developed into a school of Idealism. 
From the Madhyamikas were born the Yogacaras. The Pluralists, 
Sarvastivadins, developed into the critical school of Sautrantikas. The 
latter were apparently the first to assume the reality of a Thing-in- 
Itself behind the outward phenomenon. 

The logicians compromised and established the hybrid school of 
the Sautrantika-Yogacaras. 

§ 10. Some European Parallels. 

The future historian of comparative philosophy will not fail to 
note the great importance of the argument from infinite divisibility. 
In Indian as well as in European philosophy it appears as a most 
powerful weapon of Idealism. Together with the other antinomies 
it has influenced the balance of Kant’s indecision, by making him 
more inclined towards Idealism in the second half of his Critique of 
Pure Reason. It is the principle argument of both Vasubandhu 1 
and Dignaga 2 for establishing their special variety of Idealism. 
It plays a considerable part in the equipment of the Eleatics for esta- 
blishing their Monism. The arguments of Zeno, approved by both 
Kant 3 and Hegel , 4 are mainly founded on the antinomy of divisibility. 
Nay it seems even to have allured Locke and Hume to a plane 
dangerously inclining towards Idealism. Indeed Locke 5 says: "The 
divisibility ad infinitum of any finite extension involves us in conse- 
quences... that carry greater dificulty and more apparent absurdity, 


1 Viinsatika, k:ir. 11. 

2 Alambanap.. kiir. 1. 

3 CPR., p. 409 (1 ed p. 5021. 

4 \V. d. Logik, I. 191. 

s Essay, II, XXIII, § 31. 

Stch- r1‘iit>kv . I 
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than anything can follow from the notion of an immaterial knowing 
substance^. And Hume falls in line, saying , 1 * «No priestly dogma 
invented on purpose to tame and subdue the rebellious reason of man- 
kind ever shocked common sense more than the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility with its consequences ». To this antinomy Hegel turns his 
exclusive attention . 8 He impugns the Kantian solution and proposes 
a «dialectical » one. ((Continuity, says he, and discreteness cannot exist 
the one without the other, therefore their unity is truth ». However 
Kant maintained only that infinite divisibility cannot be applied to 
external reality, to the things by themselves. Xothing prevents apply- 
ing it in pure mathematics. Since Hegel has cancelled the external thing, 
he ought not to object against the transcendental ideality of infinite 
divisibility. But if the dialectical solution be applied to the external 
object, it will be paralleled by a Jaina view according to which one and 
the same atom is - double, extended and non-extended at the same time . 3 
«Such is the absurd opinion of some fools »! exclaims Sfintiraksita . 4 

According to the Buddhist Dialectical Method, continuity is nothing 
but the negation of discreteness, and an atom is nothing over and above 
the negation of extention. Since the external thing can be neither simple 
nor composite, it does not mean that the unity of these opposites is 
((their truth »; it does not mean that the external thing is simple and 
composite at the same time; it means that the external thing, on being 
considered critically, proves to be <<a flower in the sky ». 5 * Hegel’s own 
chief argument in favour of Idealism 0 coincides with the chief argu- 
ment of Dharmakirti, it assumes an immanent object . 7 

In the next following Symposion we will attempt to confront 
some of the most salient European views on the reality of the exter- 
nal world with their Indian parallels. But the respective positions of 
Kant and Dignaga in this problem deserve special mention. It is well 


1 Essay on Hum. Uud., Sect. XII, part II. 

* Op. cit., I. 191. 

3 ISP., p. 554. 1 f. : cp. ibid., p. 557. 21 ff. the probably Jaina doctrine on the 
infinite divisibility of pradeSas. Cp. the argument of the Monadists, CPE., p. 357 
(l‘ed., p. 440). 

* TS., p. 554. 10. 

5 TSP., p. 550. 17. 

Op. cit., p. II. 441. 

7 Ibid., p. 559. 8 it. From the two chief arguments Dignaga seems to lay more 

stress upon the first (artha-nyogat), while Dharmakirti seems to prefer the second 
{•jrahyn-grahnlcn-i rudhnrydt ) 
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known that Kant’s position is not always clear . 1 The usual charge against 
his Thing-in-Itself, vis., that it can be neither a cause nor a reality, since 
Causality and Reality are constructions of the understanding, does not, 
in my opinion, carry much weight. Reality and Causality refer us to things 
having extention and duration, but not to a point-instant of ultimate 
reality . 2 A glance at Dharmakirti’s table of Categories will show at once 
where the Category of Causality lies . 3 It belongs to the logic of rela- 
tions, to the logic of consistency, to the logic of the major premise. 
The Thing-in-Itself belongs to the logic of reality, of the perceptual 
judgment, of the minor premise. It is the common subject of all the 
five Categories (Substance, Quality, Motion, Class-name and Proper 
name ). 4 The fault of Kant consists perhaps in not sufficiently having 
emphasized the difference 5 between the logic of consistency and the 
logic of reality, the judgment with two concepts and the judgment with 
one concept. His category of causality is deduced from the hypotheti- 
cal judgment. Just the same is done, we have seen, by Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. But the Thing- in-Itself is not a relation, it is not dedu- 
ced from the hypothetical judgment. It is the subject of every percep- 


1 Cp. Windelband, Ueber die Phasen der KantiBchen Lehre vom Dinge an 
aich. (Yierteljalireschrift f. Philosophic, 1877, pp. 244 ff.). 

2 According to Aristotle the sensible particular Hoc Aliquid is declared to be 
the ultimate subject to which all Universal attach as determinants or accompani- 
ments, and if this condition be wanting, the unattached Universal cannot rank 
among complete Entia (Grote, Arist., App. 1). Although this Hoc Aliquid as Essen- 
tia Frima is entered by Aristotle in his system of Categories, but it is, properly 
speaking, a non-category, a nou-predicate. It is always a subject, the pure subject, 
the pure thing, the common subject of all predications. The predicate is always 
a Universal. Reality, Causality, Thingness are predicates, just as jar-ness, but not 
the ultimate point of reality, not the ultimate cause that is lying at the bottom of 
all universals. 

3 Cp. above, p. 254. 

4 We can have the judgments « this is reality®, sthis is causality®, « this ia (or 
has) substantiality)). The concepts of Reality, Causality and Substantiality will be 
predicates and therefore Categories, but the element « tlui » is not a predicate. 
It ie the subject, the genuine subject of all predication. A subject means a non- 
Category, a subject that never will be a predicate. Even if we construct the con- 
cept of «Thisness», the difference between the individual othis® and the Universal 
«Thisness» will remain the same. 

5 That this difference occasionally occurred to him is seen from his considera- 
tions in the Critical Decision (section VII ot the Antinomy) where he distinguishes 
between the logic of the major premise, where the connection between two concepts 
is «in no way limited by time® (CPR, p. 407) and the logic of the minor premise 
where phenomena are referred to things by themselves. 
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tual judgment. 1 A Thing-in-Itself means just the same as a cause-in- 
itself. 2 The conception of reality, we have seen, is dynamical. 

Kant’s position is much more fluctuating in the Transcendental 
Dialectic where the whole of his argument inclines towards absolute 
Idealism, 3 notwithstanding all his desire not to be confounded with 
Berkeley and to retain the Thing-in-Itself as established in the 
Analytic. The dialectic of infinity (infinite divisibility) undermines and 
explodes the natural human belief in the reality of an external world. 
Since this fact seems to be a repetition of what previously once occurred 
in India, it becomes necessary to define the mutual position of Kant 
and Dignaga in this problem. It can be summarized in the following 
five points. Kant says that: 

1) The key to the solution of cosmological dialectic consists in the 
fact that all (external) » objects are mere representations; as extended 
beings and series of changes they have no independent existence 
outside our thoughts ». 4 

2) However they are not dreams; they are mere images without 
any reality corresponding to them, but to be distinguished from 
dreams. The « empirical idealism » of Berkeley maintains that they are 
dreams, but the « transcendental « idealism maintains that they are 
« real ». Whatsoever the term « transcendental » may mean in other 
contexts, here 5 it means « non-dreams » and at the same time non- 
external. According to this statement we must have a double set of 
images, images in dreams without reality and images in reality, but 
also without any congruent external reality (sic!). 

3) «Even the internal sensuous intuition of our mind as an object 
of consciousness », i. e. the Ego, is not a real self, “because it is under 
condition of time». 6 

4) If both the cognized object and the cognizing Ego are not 
real by themselves, it seems to follow that neither the process of 

1 Such is the opinion of Fr. Paulsen, viz., that Kant had two different caus- 
alities iu view, cp. his Kant, 2 p. 157. 

2 yii bhutih saiva kriya. 

3 Cp. E. Caird, op. cit., II. 136 — «in the beginning (of the Critique) the 
tbing-in-itself appears as an object which produces affections in our sensibility, 
whereas in the end it appears as the noumenon which the mind requires, because 
it does not find in experience an object adequate to itself ». That is, in the beginn- 
ing it is a thing, in the end it is an idea. 

4 CPR., p. 400. 

5 Ibid., p. 401 (1 ed., p. 491). 

o Ibid. 
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cognition which connects these two non-realities can be real. However 
this is not stated by Kant. The word « idealism » evidently should 
imply that the idea includes subject, object and process of cognition, 
the Indian .< three envelopes ». 

5) But we must "have something which corresponds to sensibility 
as a kind of receptivity**. 1 It is the « transcendental object », that is, the 
thing by itself. «We may ascribe to that transcendental object the 
whole extent and connection of our possible perceptions and 
we may say that it is given by itself antecedently to all experience »... 
"but they are nothing to me and therefore no objects, unless they 
can be comprehended in the series of the empirical regresses*'. 2 3 4 

To these five points the answer of Dignaga and Dharmakirti would 
probably have been the following one. 

1) The external material object is an idea. Once say that it is 
infinitely divisible, once mean what you say, and you will see that it 
can be nothing but the mathematical object, i. e. an idea. 

2) Why should one set of images be images and real and the other 
set also images, but non-real? Images are images. In the waking 
state they are connected with reality directly, in dreams and other 
morbid conditions 8 they are connected with reality indirectly. 

3 — 4) This reality is the point-instant of pure sensation*. By the 
Understanding it is enclosed in a « threefold envelope » ( tri-putl ) of 
a cognizer, cognised and cognition. These three items do not represent 
opposed forms of reality, but only contrasting attitudes towards one 
and the same reality. 5 * * 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Kant says (CPR., p. 781), «in dreams as well as in madness a represen- 
tation may well be the mere effect of the faculty of imagination**; but it can be 
such an effect only through the reproduction of former external perception", 
cp. Dharmakirti’s view above, p. 522. 

4 Without this pure sensation which imparts indirect reality to all conventio- 
nal existence ( samvrti) the realist would be right who ironically remarks «your 
supreme logic says that all things without exception ( bhutany-era ) do not exist**, 
cp. TSP., p. 650. 21. 

5 Such is Dignaga’s solution of the problem of na sound starting point of all 

philosophy**. It is a mere « something ». It may be contrasted with Descartes’ 

Cogito ergo sum which implies a real subject and a real object. Hans Driesch’s 
formilla «I consciously have something ** (i. e., I have it without seizing it), which 

moreover implies the reality of an « order », corresponds to the view of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. It really means «I have consciously everything**. 
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5) The ultimate reality (i. e. pure sensation) is alone free from 
all dialectical thought-construction. It is the foundation of that subject- 
object dichotomy, upon which all logic is founded. This logic is equally 
acceptable to the Realist, who assumes an external Thing-in-Itself and 
to the Idealist, who denies it. For the latter the subject-object relation 
is a dichotomy imagined by the Understanding. The first starts at 
a plane where subject and object are « given ». 

The chief charge of Dignaga against Kant probably would have 
been that Kant has failed to perceive the double possibility, 1 of ideal- 
ism and realism. We can admit the external Thing-in-Itself and 
exist in this mental plane without taking into account the final 
dichotomy into subject and object, but we also can take it into account 
and exist in another plane. 2 There will be no contradiction. There 
scarcely will be any change of language, if we in speaking of external 
objects keep in mind that it means only phenomena. 8 


1 According to Windelband (op. cit.) Kant’s denial of the External Thing- 
in-Itself (what he calls the third phase of his doctrine) is his greatest feat. nDieser 
Gedanke, dass ausserhalb der Vorstellung Nichts sei, worum sich die Wissenschaft 
zu kflmmern habe, 1st das G&ttergeschenk Kant’s an die Menschheit®. The assump- 
tion of the Thing-in-Itself, on the other hand, (what he calls the second phase) is 
quite senseless and needless, neine vollig sinn-nnd nutzlose, daher stSrende nnd 
nervirende Fictions. Thus Kant somehow managed to give to humanity a divine 
gift and a senseless annoyance, in just the same work and in regard of just the 
same problem! In accusing Kant of a glaring contradiction Windelband does not 
seem to have kept quite clear of contradiction himself! 

2 The position of Dignaga in this respect resembles to a certain extent the 
views of some modern philosophers who come to espouse metaphysics and realism 
at the same time. Indeed it is the weight of the subject-object « Aporeticn, of which 
the Aporetic of infinity is for him only a part, that induced Nicolai Hartmann 
to supplement Kantianism by metaphysics. These two arguments ( grahya-grahaka~ 
vaidhurya and artha-ayoga, cp. TSP., p. 559. 8) are also the chief reasons of Dig- 
naga for supplementing his realistic logic by a metaphysical idealism. 

3 In his Refutation of Idealism, CPR., p. 778 ff., Kant establishes that oar 
consciousness is a consciousness of things and thus proves the existence of external 
things in space outside myself; in other words, that there is no subject without an 
object. Exactly the same consideration is used by Hegel in order to prove the 
identity of subject and object, and the Indians fall in line in maintaining that the 
subject-object dichotomy ( grahya-grahaka-kalpana ) is dialectical. «The cause ot 
the representations, says Kant (ibid. p. 780), which are ascribed by us, it may be 
wrongly, to external things, may lie within ourselves ». This is also the Indian 
view. The Indian Idealists, we have seen, replace the realistic Force of Experience 
(anubhata-bhavana) by an internal Force of Productive Imagination ( vikalpa-bha 
txma). 
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Such is also the opinion of Sigwart . 1 According to him directly 
(i given » is only the presence of a presentation . 2 3 According to the Indians 
it is only pure sensation. Its connection with an external object is a second 
step. The subjective Idealist maintains the necessity of this step, but 
for him it means only that every perception must be referred to some 
object imagined as existing beyond us. Through this act of imagina- 
tion we only arrive into »a second plane » s of imagination, but not 
into an independent external world . 4 

The necessity of objectivization is indeed psychological , 5 but there 
is no logical necessity to assume a real objective world behind the 
world of images. There will be no contradiction, says Dignaga . 6 

The fluctuation of Kant appears from the Indian point of view as 
a fluctuation between two theories which are both possible. Kant 
was lead by his speculation into two different worlds, but it did not 
occur to him that both were logically possible. This double possibility 
is disclosed by Sigwart. 

There is, as Sigwart rightly remarks , 7 only a psychological neces- 
sity of inferring from the direct evidence of a sensation a cause for 
it in the external thing. There is no logical necessity. Psychologically 
sensation is one moment, the thing which has produced the stimulus 
is the foregoing moment. The next following moment, after the sensa- 
tion by the outer sense, is a moment of attention or sensation by the 
inner sense , 8 it is a kind of intelligible sensation. And finally comes 
the moment of the intelligible image . 9 The relation between object 


1 Op cit., I, 408. 

a Yorstellung. 

3 Ibid., «ein zweites Stadium des Vorstellensn. 

4 Ibid., «die Wirklichkeit welche wir bebaupten i<t nur eine Wirklichkeit 
von Erscheinungen, nicbt von Dingen, welche von tins unabhangig waren ». 

5 Ibid., I. 409. Cp. the interesting views of Dharmottara on the different kinds 
of connection, exemplified on the connection of words with their cause, in NBT., 
p. 60. The connection between a word and the intention (abhipraya) with which it 
l s pronounced is causal and real, or psychological ( vastara ) The connection between 
a word and the external object which it expresses is causal and constructed, i. e., 
logical (kalpita). The connection between a word and tbe conception ( prutiti ) which 
it expresses is logical (kalpita) and one of identity (svabhava-hetutram). 

«Alambanap., kar. 8, (transl. p. 45). 

7 hogik, I. 409 — oder psychologischen Notigung eine solche (aussere Welt) 
anzunehmen, keine logische Xotwendigkeit entsprechex. 

8 mano-vijnana = manasa-pratyaksa. 

9 Cp. vol. II, App. Ill, pp. 309 £f. 
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and cognition is indirect and causal. 1 * But logically it is a relation of 
Identity. 3 4 « How is it», asks Dharmottara, «that the same cognition 
includes a part which is being determined and a part which is its 
determination!)? 3 «Is it not a contradiction to assume in the same 
unit a cause and its own effect ?».* And he answers: this is possible — 
by Negation! Indeed a pure sensation produced by a patch of 
blue receives definiteness by a negation of the non-blue, 5 i. e., the 
Understanding interprets an indefinite sensation as being a definite 
image of the blue by contrasting it with non-blue. The same thing 
differently regarded becomes as though it were different itself. The objec- 
tivity is founded on causality plus identity. 6 Thus it is that direct and 
indubitable cognition is only pure sensation. It contains every-thing. Itis 
the richest in contents and the poorest in thought But thought makes 
it definite by negation. Negation is the essence of thought. Definite- 
ness, understanding, conformity, «formity», negation, repudiation of 
the contrary, image, concept, dichotomy, are but different manners of 
developing. the one fundamental act of pure sensation. The Thing as it 
is in itself is disclosed by representing it as it is in its non-self, 
«in the other ». 

This part of the Buddhist doctrine we also find in Europe, but 
not in Kant, we find it in Hegel. 

§ 11. Indo-Eubofean Symposion on the Reality of the 
External Would. 

a) First conversation. Subject Monism. 

1st Yeddntin. Real at the beginning was the Nought. 7 

2-nd Vedantin. Real at the beginning was neither Existence nor 
the Nought. 8 


1 tad-utpatti. Cp. NBT., p. 40. 7 — prameya-karyam hi pramanam. 

8 saruya — tadrupya = taddlmya. 

3 NBT., p. 15. 22 — vyavasthdpya-vyavagthapana-bhavo , p\ katham ekasya 
jHanasya f 

4 Ibid., p. 15. 19 — vena ekasmin rastuni virodhah syat. 

5 Ibid... p. 16. 3. 

6 tadutpatti-tatsarupydbhydm risayata. 

7 Chandogya, III. 19. 1; cp. Deussen, Allg. Gesch. d. Phil. I, pp. 145, 199, 
202, and bis Sechzig Upanishads, p. 155. 

8 Rgv. 10, 129. 1. 
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3- rd Veddntin. Heal at the beginning was only Existence, the 
One-without-a-Second. 1 2 * It was Brahman. 

4- th Veddntin. The Brahman is identical with our own Self. The 
«This» art «Thou!»* 

Parmenides. There is no N ought. 8 The Universe is the One. It is 
immovable. 

Demokritus. Immovable is the Nought. It is Empty Space. It is 
filled by moving atoms. 4 

The Buddhist. There is an Empty Space. It contains an infinity 
of perishable Elements. There is a Nought (Nirvana), when all the 
perishable Elements have perished. 

Nagurjuna. All perishable objects are relative and void. Their 
Nought, or the Great Void, 5 is the only reality. It is the Buddha (in 
his Cosmical Body). 

Spinoza. There is only One Substance! It is God (in his Cosmical 
Body). 

Dignaga. The Culmination of Wisdom is Monism 6 . This Unity 
is the Buddha (in his Spiritual Body). 

Dharmakirti. The essence of Consciousness is undivided ! 7 Subject 
and object is an illusive division. Their unity is Buddha’s Omniscience, 
his Spiritual Body! 

Yogdcara Buddhist. With the only exception of Buddha’s know- 
ledge which is free from the division in subject and object, all other 
knowledge is illusive, since it is constructed as subject and object. 8 
b) Second conversation. Subject Dualism and Pluralism. 

Sunkhya. There is not one eternal principle, but there are two: 
Spirit and Matter. Both are eternal, but the first is eternal stability, 
the other is eternal change. There is no interaction at all possible 
between them. However the change of the one is somehow reflected, 


1 Chandogya, VI. 2, 1 — 2. 

2 tat tram asi. 

8 oux (j.r) e’tvat. 

■t [jut] (xaXXov to 8sv i) to |j.T)8ev. Cp. H. Cohen, Logik d. r. Erk., p. 70; p-o ov 
apparently = tadanya i tadviruddha — paryaddsa = parihara ; oux ov = abhdra. 

5 maha-Sunyatd = sarva-dharmanam paraspara-apeksata. 

6 projdd-pdramitd jflanam advayam, sa Tathdgatah (cp. my Introd. to the ed. 
of Abhisamayalamkara). 

7 avibhago hi buddhyatma, an often quoted verse of Dharmakirti, cp. SDS., 
p. 32. 

8 sarvam alambane bhrdntam mulcted Tathagata-jhanam, iti Togacara-matena, 
cp. NBTTipp., p. 19. 
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or illumined, in the immovable light of the other. Inside Matter 
itself, six receptive faculties and six respective kinds of objective 
Matter are evolved. There is thus a double externality; the one is of 
the Matter regarding the Spirit. The other is of one kind of matter 
regarding the other. There is no God! 

Descartes. All right! There are only two substances, the one 
extended, the other conscious. But both are eternally changing. There 
is a God, which is the originator and the controller of their concerted 
motion! 

The Buddhist (Hinatjana). There is neither a God, nor an Ego, 
nor any spiritual, nor materialistic enduring substance. There 
are only Elements ( dharmas ), instantaneously flashing and disappear- 
ing. And there is a law of Dependent Origination in accord with which 
the Elements combine in aggregates. Just as in the Silnkya there are six 
receptive faculties and six corresponding objective domains. There is 
thus here also a double externality. The one is of all Elements regarding 
one another, the other is of the six objective domains regarding the six 
receptive faculties. 

Sdnkhya. These Elements are infra- atomic units ( gunas ), they are 
unconscious and eternally changing. 

Heracleitus. These Elements are flashes appearing and disappear- 
ing in accord with a Law of continual change. 

Demokritus. These Elements are Atoms (material). 

Herbart. These Elements are Beals (immaterial). 

Mach. These Elements are nothing but sensations. Both the Ego 
and Matter are pure mythology. When philosophy is no more interested 
in the reality of an Ego, nothing remains but the causal laws of 
Functional Interdependence of sensations, in order to explain the 
connection of the whole. 

J. St. Mill. The so-called Substance is nothing but a permanent 
possibility of sensations. « The notions of Matter and Mind, considered 
as substances, have been generated in us by the mere order of our 
sensations». Phenomena are held together not by a substance, but by 
an eternal law (of Dependent Origination). 

Nagarjuna. Dependent Origination is alone without beginn- 
ing, without an end and without change. It is the Absolute. It is 
Nirvana, the world sub specie aeternitatis} 


1 Cp. my Nirvana, pp. 48. 
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c) Third Conversation. Subject — the Logic of naive 
Realism and critical Logic. 

Dignaga. However the Universe sub specie aeternitatis can be 
cognized only by mystic intuition . 1 2 3 It cannot be established by logic! 

Candrakirti. It can be established by the condemnation of logic!* 
Since all logical concepts are relative and unreal, there must be an- 
other, non-relative, absolute reality, which is the Great Void. It is 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha. 

Dignaga. In logic «we are only giving a scientifical description 
of what happens in common life in regard to the sources of our know- 
ledge and their respective objects . 8 We do not consider their trans- 
cendental reality ! » In logic we can admit the reality of the external 
world. 

CandraJclrti. What is the use of that logic , 4 if it does not lead 
to the cognition of the Absolute? 

Dignaga. The Realists are bunglers in logic. They have given 
wrong definitions. We only correct them ! 5 

The Realist. The external world is cognized by us in its genuine 
reality. Just as the objects situated in the vicinity of a lamp are 
illuminated by it, just so are the objects of the external world illumi- 
nated by the pure light of consciousness. There are no images and 
no Introspection. Self-consciousness is inferential . 6 

The Yogdcara Buddhist. There are images and there is Intros- 
pection. «If we were not conscious of perceiving the patch of 
blue colour, never would we perceive it. The world would remain 
blind, it would perceive nothing ». There are therefore no external 
objects at all. Why should we make the objective side of knowledge 
double? 

Realist. But the running change 7 of our pepceptions can be 
produced only by the Force of Experience. They change in accord 
with the change in the external world! 8 


1 yogi-pratyciksa, cp. ibid., p. 16 if. 

2 Ibid., p. 135 iff. 

8 Ibid., p. 140 ff. 

4 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

6 Cp. vol. II, pp. 352 ff. 

‘ kadacitkatva. 

8 Cp. vol. II, p. 369 and NK., p. 259. 11 
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Buddhist. You needs must assume some sort of Biotic Force in 
order to explain the change. It will be either the Force of Experience , 1 * 
or the Force of Productive Imagination,* or the Force of Illusion . 3 
If you assume the latter there will be no reality at all in the phan- 
tom of an external world. If you assume the first there will be 
a superfluous double reality. If you assume the second you will have 
a transcendental ideality along with phenomenal reality . 4 

The Realist. Your theory resembles «a purchase without paying !» 5 
Indeed the external world, although consisting of mere point-instants, 
receives coloured perceptibility through imagination, but it can offer 
nothing in exchange, since it consists of colourless points! If sensa- 
tion and understanding are entirely heterogeneous, how can a pure 
sensation be comprehended under a pure concept of the understanding, 
«as no one is likely to say that causality, for instance, could be seen 
through the senses ? » 6 

Kant. There must be some third thing homogeneous on the one 
side with the category and on the other with the object as it is given 
in concreto. 

Bharmaklrti. The intermediate thing is a kind of intelligble 
sensation. We assume that after the first moment of pure sensation 
there is a moment of intelligible sensation by the inner sense which is 
the thing intermediate between pure sensation and the abstract concept . 7 
There is moreover between them a Conformity or Coordination . 8 

The Realist. What is this Conformity or Coordination? 

Vasubandhu. It is the fact owing to which cognition, although 
also caused by the senses, ,is said to cognize the object and not the 
senses . 9 The object is the predominant among the causes of cognition. 

Bharmaklrti. Coordination or Conformity is « similarity between 
things absolutely dissimilar ». 10 Indeed all things as unities are things 


1 anubhava-vdsand. 

* vikalpa-vasana = vikalpasya sdmarthyam. 

8 avidya-vdsand = maya. 

4 Cp. the detailed controversy between the Sautrantika Realist and the Yoga- 

cSra (Idealist) Buddhists itf the II vol., p. S60 ff. 

6 amiilya-dana-kraya, cp. Tatp., p. 26D. 9. 

® CPR., p. 113; an almost verbatim coincidence with NBT., , p. 69. ll=n« 
nispanne kdrye kaScij janya-janak-bhdvo nama drsto’sti. 

7 Cp. the theory of vidnasa-pratyaksa, vol. II, Appendix III. 

8 NK., p. 25S. 18 — tatsdrupya-tadutpattibhydm risayatvcim. 

* Cp. vol. II, p. 347. 

id atyanta-vilaksandndm salaksanyam, cp. Tatp., p. 339. 
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in themselves, absolutely dissimilar from other things. But in the 
measure in which we overlook their absolute dissimilarity (their «in 
themselves »), they become similar. They become similar through 
a common negation. That is why all images are Universals and all 
Universals are mutual negations. Negativity is the essence of our Under- 
etanding. The senses alone are affirmation . 1 

Hegel. According to my Dialectical Method Negativity is equally the 
essence of the objective world, which is identical with the subjective one. 

Dharmakirti. We must have an Affirmation contrasting with the 
Negativity of concepts. 

Herbart. Pure sensation alone is Affirmation, it is absolute position I 

Dignaga. Our logic aims at being equally acceptable to those 
who deny the existence of the external world and to those who main- 
tain it. No one can deny that there are two kinds of cognized essen- 
ces — the Particular and the Universal. The particular seemingly always 
resides in the external world, the universal is always in our head. 

Berkley. There are no real universal or abstract ideas. 

Dignaga. There are no particular ideas at all, an idea is always 
abstract and general. A particular image is a contradictio in adjecto. 
Particulars exist only in the external world. In our Mind apart from 
pure sensation, we have only universals. 

Berkley. However to exist means to be perceived, esse est percepi. 
The external world does not exist beside what is perceived. 

Dignaga. To exist means to be efficient. 

Kant. It is « scandalous » that modern philosophy has not yet 
succeeded to prove beyond doubt the reality of the external world! 
If there were no things in themselves the phenomena as they appear 
to us would become such things. The things are « given ■> to our sen- 
ses, they are « cognized », i. e., constructed, by the Understanding 
in accord with its categories. 

Santiraksita. Yes! Pure sensation is of course non-constructive, 
but it it is a point-instant ( Kraftpunct ) which stimulates the under- 
standing to produce its own (general) image of the thing. 

Dharmottara. Is it not a great miracle! The senses represent 
the Thing brightly, vividly, but they understand nothing definite. 
The intellect understands definitely, but without vividness, vaguely, 
dimly, generally; it can construct only a Universal. However the miracle 
is easily explained. The Understanding is Imagination! 


i pratyalsam — vidli-svarupam. 
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d) Fourth Conversation. Subject — the Thing-in-Itself. 

F. H. Jacobi (and others). Supposing the Things-in-Themselves 
really exist, they cannot affect our sensibility; since Causality, being 
a subjective Category, is possible only between phenomena , 1 not between 
things. 

The Jaina. Yes indeed! A thing which is strictly in itself, which 
has absolutely nothing in common with all other things in the whole 
world, is a non-entity, a flower in the sky! If you wish to distinguish 
it from a non-entity you must admit «Thingness» as a real Category, 
just as Causality and Substantiality . 2 

Dharmottara. Thingness, Causality, Substantiality are of course 
general Categories of the Understanding. They are general and dialec- 
tical. But the single pure sensation is neither general, nor is it 
imagined, nor is it dialectical. There is a limit to generality, that 
out of which generality consists. Causality is not itself a sensible 
fact , 3 it is an interpretation of it. But the Thing-in-Itself is a cause, 
a reality, an efficient point-instant, a dynamical reality, a unity, 
a thing as it is strictly in itself, not as it is in the « other », or in the 
« opposite ». The terms ultimate particular, ultimate cause, ultimate 
reality, the real thing, the real unit, the thing in itself, the thing 
having neither extention nor duration are synonyms. But it does not 
follow that Causality, Reality, Thingness, Unity, etc., are not general 
terms, different categories under which the same thing can be brought 
according to the point of view r . There is no other genuine direct reality 
than the instantaneous Thing-in-Itself. Its cognition alone is pure Affir- 
mation, it is not dialectical, not negative, it is direct and positive. Thus 
the fact that Causality and Reality are concepts and Categories for 
the Understanding, does not in the least interfere with the fact that 
the Thing-in-Itself is the reality cognized in pure sensation. 

Hegel. Your Thing-in-Itself is a phantom ! 4 It is Void . 5 It is an 
«absolute beyond» to all cognition . 6 Cognition becomes then contra- 


1 F. H. Jacobi, Werke, II, p. 301 f. 

2 TS, kar. 1713 — tasmat kha-puspa-tulyatvam icchatas tasya vastunah, vattu- 
tvam nama sdmdnyam estavyam, tat-samanatd. 

3 na kascid janya-janaka-bhavo nama drsto’sti. NBT., p. 60. 12. 

4 «GespeJist», cp. W. der Logik, Ii, p. 441. 

5 Ibid, p. 440, — «der formale Begriff... ist ein Subjectiyes gegen jeue ieere 
Dingheit-an-sich». 

5 Ibid. — a ein absolotes Jenseita fur das Erkennenu. 
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dictory, it becomes a cognition of a reality which is never 
cognized . 1 2 3 * * * 

Dcmdkritus . 9 The Thing-in-Itself far from being a phantom is 
nothing but the material Atom, underlying the whole of phenomenal 
reality. 

Epikurus. The Thing-in-Itself (a p^nj) is the material Atom together 
with the Vacuum and Motion. 

Lucretius. We must admit a principium or semen, it is the mate- 
rial solid Atom. 

Hegel. This principium is neither the Atom, nor an « absolute beyond », 
but it is included in the idea of cognition. It is true that the very idea 
of cognition requires the object as existing by itself, but since the con- 
cept of cognition cannot be realized without its object, therefore the 
object is not beyond cognition. << Inasmuch as cognition becomes sure 
of itself, it is also sure of the insignificance of its opposition to the 
object». s Thus it is that the Thing-in-Itself as something beyond 
cognition, and opposed to it, disappears and the subject and object of 
cognition coalesce, according to the general rule that everything 
definite is not a thing «in itself >», but a thing «in its other» or «in 
its opposite!» 

Dharmottara. It is true that the thing becomes definite only 
when it is a thing related to, or included in, the other. But when 
it becomes definite it pari passu becomes general and vague. Vivid 
and bright is only the concrete particular, the Thing as it is in itself. 

Dharmaliirti. First of all, it is not true that the Thing-in-Itself 
means cognition of something that never is cognized. And then it is 
also wrong that the relation of the object to its cognition is one of 
inclusion or identity. Indeed, if the Thing-in-Itself would mean some- 
thing absolutely incognizable, we never would have had any inkling of 
its existence. It is not cognized by our Understanding, it is not « under- 
stood", but it is cognized by the senses in a pure sensation. It is cogni- 
zed brightly, vividly, immediately, directly. Its cognition is instanta- 

1 Ibid. — «ein Erkennen dessen was ist, welches zugleich das Ding-an-sich 
nicht erkenuto. 

2 We take Demokritus as the pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical expla- 
nation of the universe. The opinion of W Kinkel (History, v. I, p. 215) who con- 
verts him into a ((consequent rationalistic Idealist)), is very strange. 

3 Ibid., — a das Object ist daher zwar von dor Idee des Erkennens als an sich 

seiend vorauBgesetzt, aber weseatlicb in dem Verhaltniss. dass sie ihrer selbst 

und der Nichtigkeit dieses Gegensatzes gewiss, zu Realisierung ihres Begriiies in 

ihm komme». 
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neous. We call it « unutterable ». But again it is not unutterable abso- 
lutely. We call it « the thing», the «in itself the cause, the point-instant, 
efficiency, pure object, pure existence, reality, ultimate reality, pure 
affirmation, etc. etc. Understanding, on the other hand, means indirect 
cognition, judgment, inference, imagination, analysis, generality, 
vagueness, negativity, dialectic. Productive Imagination can imagine 
only the general and dialectical. But the senses cognize the real and 
the real is the particular. 

Dharmottara. The relation of the object to the subject of cognition 
in logic is not Identity. The object is not included in the subject. It 
is wrong to reduce all relations to « otherness » and then to declare that 
the opposites are identical. The relation of cognition to its object is 
causal . 1 * 3 Object and cognition are two facts causally interrelated. 

e) Fifth Conversation. Subject — Dialectic. 

Hegel. The relation between subject and object, between internal 
and external, seems at first to be causal, as between two realities.* 
But regarding them as an organic whole, there is no causal relation 
inside them at all . 8 There is nothing in the eifect which did not pre- 
exist in the cause 4 and there is nothing real in the cause except its 
change into the effect . 5 But notwithstanding their identity cause and 
effect are contradictory. A change or a movement is possible only 
inasmuch as the thing includes a contradiction in itself . 6 Motion is the 
reality of contradiction . 7 

KamalaSlla. We must distinguish between Causality and Contra- 
diction. Causality is real, Contradiction is logical. Simple humanity, 
whose faculty of vision is obscured by the gloom if igno- 
rance, indeed identifies causality with contradiction . 8 

1 NBT., p. 40. 5—7 — vpramdna-sattaya prameyasatta tidhyati.. . prameya- 
karyam hipramdnam; trsl., p. 108. 

* Phenomenology, p. 238 (on Causality between Mind and Body). 

3 Ibid. p. 291. — «indem das Fiirsichsein als organische Lebendigkeit in beide 
auf gleiche Weise fallt, fallt in der That der Kausalzusammeuhangzwischen ihnen 
hinwegu. 

4 Encycl. of philos. Sciences., p. 151. — «Es ist kein Inhalt in der Wirk- 
ung... der nicht in der Ursache ist; — jene Identitat ist der absolute Inbalt selbst». 

3 Ibid , p. 153, — «dieser ganze Wechsel ist das eigene Setzen der Ursache, 
und nur dies ihr Setzen ist ihr Seinv. 

* W. d. I.ogik, II. 58, — «nur insofern etwas den Widerspruch in sich hat 
bewegt es sichu. 

7 Ibid., p. 59. — ft die Bewegung ist der daseiende Widerspruch selbsto. 

3 Cp. above, p. 408 and 427. 
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But philosophers must know the difference between contradiction and 
simple otherness, between otherness and necessary interdependence, 
between Causation and Coinherence, or Identity. They must know the 
theory of Relations of our Master Dharmakirti. 

E. v. Hartmann (to Hegel). Your Dialectical Method is simple 
madness ! 1 

Dharmahlrti (to Hegel). Your Dialectical Method is quite all right; 
but merely in the domain of the Understanding, i. e. of constructed 
concepts! Concepts are interrelated dialectically. Reality is interrelated 
by the causal laws of Dependent Origination. There is moreover an Ulti- 
mate Reality where subject and object coalesce. There is thus an ima- 
gined reality (joarikalpita ), an interdependent reality (paratantra ) and 
an ultimate one (parinispanna). 

CONCLUSION 

In the course of our analysis we have quoted parallelisms and 
similarities, partial and complete, from a variety of systems and many 
thinkers of different times. But it would not be right to conclude that 
the Indian system is a patchwork of detached pieces which can be 
now and then found singly to remember some very well known ideas. 
The contrary is perhaps the truth. 

There is perhaps no other system whose parts so perfectly lit into 
one compact general scheme, reducible to one single and very simple 
idea. This idea is that our knowledge has two heterogeneous sources. 
Sensibility and Understanding. Sensibility is a direct reflex of reality. 
The Understanding creates concepts which are but indirect reflexes 
of reality. Pure sensibility is only the very first moment of a fresh 
sensation, the moment x. In the measure in which this freshness fades 
away, the intellect begins to «understand». Understanding is judgment 
Judgment is x = A where x is sensibility and A is understanding. 
Inference, or syllogism, is an extended judgment, x = A -+- A 1 . The 
x is now the subject of the minor premise. It continues to 
represent sensibility. The A-i-A 1 connection is the connection 
of the Reason with the Consequence. This reason is the Sufficient 
Reason or the Threefold Reason. It is divided in only two varieties, 
the reason of Identity and the reason of Causation. It establi- 
shes the consistency of the concepts created by the understanding and 


i «Eine krankhafte Geistesverirrung », cp. E. v. Hartmann. Ueber die dia- 
lectische Methode, p. 124. 

Steherbatsky, I 
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is expressed in the major premise. Their connection with sensible 
reality is expressed in the minor premise. In this part the doctrine is 
again nothing but the development of the fundamental idea that therg 
are only two sources of knowledge. The doctrine of the dialectical 
character of the understanding is a further feature of the same fun- 
damental idea, because there are only two sources, the non-dialectical 
and the dialectical, which are the same as the senses and the under- 
standing. 

The external world, the world of the Particulars, and the internal 
world, the world of the Universals, are again nothing but the two 
domains of the senses and of the understanding. The Particular is the 
Thing as it is in « itself », the Universal is the Thing as it is in «the 
other». 

And at last, ascending to the ultimate plane of every philosophy, 
we discover that the difference between Sensibility and Understanding 
is again dialectical They are essentially the negation of each the other, 
they mutually sublate one another and become merged in a Final 
Monism. 

Thus it is that one and the same Understanding must be characte- 
rized as a special faculty which manifests itself in 1) the Judgment, 
2) the Sufficient Reason, 3) the double principle of Inference, Identity 
and Causality, 4) the construction of the internal world of the Univer- 
sals and 5) the dichotomy and mutual Negation contained in all concepts. 
In all these five functions the Understanding is always the same. It is 
the contradictorily opposed part to pure sensation. Dignaga was right 
in putting at the head of his great work the aphorism: « There are only 
two sources of knowledge, the direct and the indirect ». 

Dignaga ’s system is indeed monolithic! 
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3. Tibetan names. 


U-yug-pa-rigs-pai-sen-ge, 56. 

Nag-dbaE-brtson-grus (Agvan zondui), 
cp. hJam-dbyaEs-bzhad-pa 

mNa-ris-grva-tshau (Ariy DatshaE), 56. 

Kun-dgah-rgyal-mtshan (Gunga-jaltshan), 
46, 56 (the 5 th Grand Lama of the 
Saja country, cp. v. II p. 323). 

bKra-sia-lhuu-po (Dasiy Limbo), mona- 
stery, 50. 

mKhas-grub (Khaidub), 40, 42, 46, 56. 

Klon-rdol-bla-ma (Londol I.ama) 42. 

dGah-ldan (Galdan, Gandan), monastery, 
56. 

dGe-hdun-grub (Gendundub), 56. 

rGyal-tsbab (Jaltshab), = Darma - rin- 
chen, 30, 32, 46, 56. 

Go-man (Goman), 57. 

Chaba-chos-kyi-senge, cp. Phya-ba... 

Taranatha, 31, 36, 38, 42, 44. 

Thos - bsam - glin - grva-tshan (Toisamliu 
DatshaE) 56. 

gTan-tshigs-rig-pai miu-gi rnams-gruEs 
(Dan-tsig-rigpi mingi namdan), 42. 

Thar-lam. 268. 

hjam - dbyaus-bzhad-pa (Jamyau - zhad- 
ba) = Nag-dbaE-brtson-grus. 

Dandar (lha-rampa), 521. 

Darma-rin-chen, v rGyal-tshab. 


Phya-pa-chos-kyi-sen-ge (Cha-ba-choikyi 
senge), 55. 

Bu-ston (Budon), 37, 46, 526. 

Byan-rtse-gra-tshan (Jantse Datsan), 56. 

Bras-spuus (BraibuE), 56. 

Bla-bran (Labrang), 57. 

Blo-bzaE-grags-pa (Lobsan-Dagpa)=Su- 
mati-klrti, = Tson-kha-pa (Zonkha- 
ba)=Bogdo-Lama 40, 42, 45 — 56, 220, 
225. 

TsoE-kha-pa, cp. Blo-bzan-grags-pa. 

Tshad-mai-rigs-pai-gter, work of Saja-pan- 
dita. 

Ren-mdab-pa-zhon-nu-blo-gros (Rendaba- 

zhonnu-lodoi), 56. 

Legs-bsad-snin-po, 220, 225. 

Lun-k’wei, 53. 

Lun-shih, 53. 

Lnn-hsin, 53. 

Sar-rtse-grva-stbau (Sartse DatshaE), 56. 

Sa-skya-pandita (Sajapandita), 46. 

Se-ra, monastery, 56. 

Se-ra-byes-grva- tli sail (Sera-jes Datshan). 

Se-ra - smad - thos-bsam-nor-bu-gliE-grra- 
thsan (Seramad Toisam-norbu-liE Da- 
tshan), 56. 

bsTau-dar Lha-ram-pa (Dandar), 521. 
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Analytical Judgment (svabhavanumana), a' judgment of concomitance 
establishing the connection of two concepts through Identity (not of the concepts 
themselves, which are different, but of their objective reference which is one and 
the same), 250, 424; the predicate is included in the subject, not as actually thought 
(psychologically), but as logically implied, 272 n. 2; all mathematical judgments 
are analytical in this sense, 262 n., 273; Cp. Identity (the law of), Relations, Cate- 
gories. 

Avitapahcaka, the five negative syllogisms of the Sankhyas, 293 — 4, 
Appendix. 

Categories (1), five ultimate predicables (partcavidha-kalpand), originating 
in the name-giving, or perceptual judgment, 216 ff. 

Categories (2), three ultimate relations (avinabhava), originating in the 
judgment of concomitance, 248; cp. Relations. 

Causation (1), ultimate (pratitya-samutpada), is Functional Dependence 
of every point-instant on its preceding points, 119; this theory the «most precious 
among the jewels# of Buddhist philosophy, ibid.; C. is efficiency (artha-kriya- 
karitva), 124; efficiency is synonymous with existence (sat), ibid.; to exist means 
to be a cause, ibid.; real or ultimate existence (paramartha-sat) is the moment 
of efficiency (ksana), it is the Thing-in-Itself (svalaksana), 70, 124, 183; it is that 
element in the phenomenon which corresponds to pure sensation ( nirvikalpaka - 
pratyaksa), q. c. ; plurality of C., 127 ; infinity of C., 129; the four different meanings 
of Dependent Origination (pratitya-samutpada), 134; parallels. 

Causation (2), metaphorical, is dependence of a phenomenon upon the neces- 
sarily preceding ones (kalpanika-kdrya-kdrana-bhava), is a category of Relation, 
309 ff. 

Conformity (sarupya), the relation 1) between a sensation (nirvikalpaka) 
and a conception (savikalpaka) , or 2) between a point-instant of external reality 
(ksana — svalaksana) and a constructed mental image (jndna = akdra = prati- 
bhasa — abhasa = kalpana — vikalpa = adhyavasdya — micaya), or 3) between 
the thing as it is in itself (svalaksana) and the phenomenon, or the thing as it is 
« in the other# (samanya-laksana = anya-vyavrtti = apoha), 213,511; it is «a si- 
milarity of things absolutely dissimilar ii (atyanta-vilaksananam salaksanyam), 213; 
this similarity produced by a neglect of dissimilarity (bheda-agraha), or by a com- 
mon negation (apoha), 511; this relation of reality to image is double, it is Causa- 
tion and Identity at the same time (tadutpatti-totsdriipyabhyam), it is causation 
psychologically, for the Realist, it is identity logically, for the Idealist; since sen- 
sation and conception refer us to one and the same thing, the ((conformity# with 
the moment is the « formity n of the moment (sarupya — tddriipya — taddtmy a) t 
517. Cp. vol. II, 343—400. 
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Contradiction (virodha), mutual and complete exclusion (paraspara-pari - 
hara) of two concepts, 403; or two judgments, 438; the law of C. is a law of 
Excluded Middle and Double Negation, 404; the law of "Otherness » dependent 
on the law of C., 409; various formulations of the law of C., 410; the origin of C., 
400; dynamical opposition to be distinguished from logical contradiction, 404; 
history, 413; denial of the law of C. by the Jains. 415, 530; parallels 416 if. 

Contraposition (vyatireka — modus t aliens), correlative with position or con- 
comitance (anvaya = modus ponens), 286, 302 ; the only kind of conversion having 
a logical sense, 303; b rth correlated as existence and non-existence (anvaya-vyati- 
rehau — bhava-abhavau, NBT., 79.7); therefore it is an aspect of the law of Contra- 
diction (ibid.); the second figure of the syllogism, 279, 303; the second and third 
rules of the canon of syllogistic rules yield together judgments necessary and 
universal 245, 303, 313. 

Conversion (simple, of subject and predicate) useless for logic, since it never 
can result in judgments universal and necessary, 303; the logical position of subject 
and predicate in judgments is fixed, 212; in a perceptual judgment the element 
« this » (Hoc Aliquid) is always the subject, the predicate is a universal, 303, in 
a judgment (inferential) of invariable concomitance the subject is always the Reason 
(Middle Term) and the predicate the Consequence (Major Term), the inversion of 
this order is a fallacy, 303. 

Copula, only in analytical judgments, 424; the three manners of connecting 
subject with predicate, 441; the negative copula, 395, 397 n, 495. 

Dialectic, (in different senses), 1) the art of argumentative attack and de- 
fence, the precursor of logic, 340; 2) arguments of great Bubtlety, also disho- 
nest arguments, traps, sophistry, 342; 3) logic of illusion, 482; 4) natural illu- 
sion of the human mind when dealing with the problems of Infinity and the Abso- 
lute, antinomy of such concepts, 477; 5) antinomy contained in every concept, 483; 
6) dichotomising procedure of the Understanding, 219, 242; 7) dialectic in nature, 
the objective dialectic of the Jains denying the law ot contradicfion, 415, 530; 
from the Indian point of view Hegel confounds in his D. four quite different rela- 
tions, 429 n. 

Dialectical Method of the Buddhists (apoha), the method of regarding 
every concept as the member of a couple the parts of which are contradictorily 
opposed to one another, cp. dichotomy ; every thing consists of yes and no (asti- 
nasti), 490; the understanding itself always negative, a faculty of distinguishing 
«from the other », or of negation, q. c., 460; the method of cognizing the thing 
not as it is win itself », but as it is in (fits others, definiteness is negativity contrasted 
with sensibility which is pure affirmation, 192, 495. 

Dichotomy (dvaidhi-karana, vikalpa, apoha), the fundamental feature 
of the human understanding that it can construct its concepts only in the way of 
couples of which the two parts are mutually and completely exclusive of one 
another, 478; only «twin brothers)) born in the domain of the understanding, 479; 
cp. Contradiction, Contraposition, Dialectic. 

Fallacies, their classification, 320; F. operated through language treated 
separately as « ambiguities)) or traps (chain), not as logical fallacies, 342; F. against 
reality, or F. of the Minor Premise < asiddha ). 327 ff. , F. against consistency, or of 
the Major Premise lanaikantika), 332 ff.: F. of an inverted reason, 330; antino- 
mical F., 836; its rejection by Dh-ti and his own additions. 337 ; Dignaga’s i(wlieel» 
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(hetu-cakra) being an exhaustive table of all possible positions of the Middle Term 
with regard to its concomitance with the Major Term, 321 ff.; history of the Bud- 
dhist system of F., 340 ff. ; its influence upon the Vaisesika, 345; — upon the 
Naiyayika, 349; its parallelism with Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi, 353 ff. 

Identity (tadatmya), four different laws of I., 423; the Buddhist law means 
reference of two different concepts to one and the same point of reality, 419 ff.; 
the concepts are identical in that sense that the one is included in the other, 248, 
424 ; one of the two great principles upon which all our arguments are founded 309. 

Illusion ( bhranti , vibhrama) is either transcendental (mukhya) or empirical 
(pratibhasiki), 153; transcendental is first of all the natural illusion of the human 
understanding (buddher antar-upaplava) when dealing with the problems of Infi- 
nity and the Absolute, 477; but it is also inherent in every construction of the 
human understanding, 483; the logic of I. is dialectic, 482; I. never produced by 
the senses, the senses cannot err, since they cannot judge, 156; I. always due to a 
wrong interpretation of sensation by the understanding, ibid.; the characteristic of 
«non-illusive» (abhanta) introduced into the definition of sense-perception by 
Asanga, dropped by Dignaga, reintroduced by Dh-ti and interpreted by Dh-ra as 
meaning « non- intelligible)), i. e., pure, 154 ff. 

Induction, included in the Indian syllogism under the name of Example 
(uddharana), 281 ; not a separate member according to DignJiga, but included in 
the major premise as its foundation, 282; its two methods, Agreement and Diffe- 
rence (sadharmya, vaidharmya) corresponding to the two figures of Position and 
Contraposition of the syllogism, 285; induction inseparable from deduction, 300; the 
inductive part of ratiocination barely recognized without any elaboration of de- 
tails, ibid. 

Inference (srdrtha-anumana), cognition of an object through its mark, 231; 
it is an extentiou of a perceptual judgment, 231; its formula is «X = B, because 
it is A», where X is the same subject as in a perceptual judgment, B and A are 
two predicates related as reason and consequence, ibid.; I. has three terms, 
233; the subject is the Minor term, it is always tbe element «tbis», 232; it 
can be metaphorically replaced by a full phenomenon, 234; the inferential predi- 
cate is the thing as it is cognized in inference, 235, 237, cp. Reason ; the various 
definitions of I., 236; inference cognizes only Universals, ibid.; it is essentially one 
(inferential) cognition (not an assemblage of propositions) 238; inference is much 
more cognition of consistency, than cognition of reality, 240 ff. cp. Relations. 

Instantaneous Being (ksamkatva ), the fundamental doctrine by which 
all the Buddhist system is established »at one single strokes (eka-praharena 
eva), 80; ultimate reality is instantaneous, kinetic, 82; it is a universal flux, 83; 
real is only the moment of effliciency, 81; arguments establishing this, 84 ff.; in 
this unique real moment existence is implied with non-existence, « the momentary 
thing represents its own annihilation », 95; the point-instant alone non-constructed 
and ultimately real, 106; the differential calculus, 107; history, 108; parallels, 114; 
cp. Reality, (causation, Thing-in-Itself). 

Introspection ( sva-samiedana ), consciousness is always self-consciousness, 
163.; Dignaga opposes the views of all realistic schools and those that prevailed in 
Hinayiina, 166. 

Judgment, (1) perceptual (adhyavasaya — vikalpa = niScaya), a decision 
of the understanding concerning the identification of a point-instant of external 
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reality with & constructed image or concept, 211; its pattern othis is a cow»,ibid.; 
its subject always the element «thisi>, its predicate always a universal, 212, 222; 
its formula x = A, where x is pure sensation and A a concept or image, 212; it 
establishes « similarity between things absolutely dissimilar », 88; this fact is called 
«conformity» sarupya), q. c.; the real judgment is the perceptual judgment, 227 f. 
J. as synthesis, 213; as analysis, 219; as a necessary projection of an image into the 
external world, 221; as name-giving, 214; history, 223; parallels, 226. 

Judgment (2), of concomitance (inferential), (vyapti) between either two 
concepts (analytical), or between two matters of fact (synthetical or causal), 250. 

KalpanlS, arrangement, construction, productive imagination, predicate, Cate- 
gory (pancavidha-kalpana ), dichotomy ( vikalpa ), 219, passim. 

Motion (kriyd), is discontinuous, 98. 

Negation is twofold, either absence (aTEprjut?) = (anupalabdhi) or opposi- 
tion (evavrioTV);) =. (virodha), 459 n.; the first is a judgment of non-perception 363; 
the second consists in the distinction or definition (paricehitti = vyavacchitti) of 
every concept or name, 412; a sense-cognition is never negative, sensation is 
always affirmation, 192, 495; negation is always indirect cognition or inference, 
366; it consists in a direct perception of an empty place and of the repudiation of 
an imagined presence on it of the denied object. 363; coincidence between this 
view aud the theory of Sigwart, 390; N. simple (svabhavdnupalnbdhi) and deduced 
(karyadi- anupalabdhi), 370 ff.; ten figures of deduced N., 375 if.; all reducible 
to simple N., 382; this negation refers only to sensibilia, 382; impossibility of 
denying metaphysical objects, 384; N. inherent in every name, every judgment, 
in the Understanding itself, p. 460, cp. Dialectic; history, 387; parallels, 390. 

Paksa-dharmata, the second (applying) proposition of the syllogism, a com- 
bination of the minor premise with the conclusion 280. 

Particular, (= the p. object, svalaksana), the Thing-in-Itself q. c. 

Perception, = sense-perception (pratyaksa), one of the two sources of our 
knowledge (pramana) it is pure sensation (nirvikalpaka), 149; reality of pure sen- 
sation, 150, 179; four varieties of direct intuition, 161; history, 169; parallels, 173; 
savikalpaka , perceptual judgment of the patterns ntbis is a cow» (so'yam gauh). 

K eality (castu — sat = paramarthasat = artha = dravya = dharma), 1) of 
the elements (dharma) contrasted with the unreality (ideality) of everything com- 
posite, in HTnayiina; 2) of the Ultimate Whole, contrasted with the unreality (re- 
lativity) of all its elements, in the Madhyamika school, 3) of the Thing-in-Itself, 
i. e. the thing corresponding to pure sensation, contra the unreality (ideality) of 
all constructions of imagination (external reality) 69, 81, 506 ff. 

Keaso n (hetu — linga = sddhana), the pivot of every argument, its Middle 
term, or its central point, 235, 242, 248; all our arguments founded upon two great 
principles (reasons) Identity and Causation, (taddtmya-ladutpntti), 248, 309; the 
complete logical reason is doubly threefold (tri-riipa), it has three formal condi- 
tions (which also represent the canon of syllogistic rules) 244, and it is threefold 
by its content, as being founded either on Identity, or Causality, or Negation (q. c.|, 
248, 277, 284; the reason is « sufficient®, i. e. necessary (niScita), if it satisfies to 
the three formal conditions, a) presence in similar cases only.b) never in dissimilar 
ones and 5) in the subject wholly, 244; every infringement of one rule singly, or 
of a pair of them at once, carries a corresponding Fallacy, 320; only nine possible 
positions of the reason between similar and dissimilar cases, 323; this sufficient or 
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necessary reason (leaving alone Negation q. c.) is differentiated either as Identity 
(identical reference) or Causation (non-identical, but interdependent reference), 
there is no third possibility, 248, 309; the corresponding judgments (inferential) 
are either Analytical or Synthetical, 250. 

Relations (sambnndha, samsarga), represent nothing real per se beside the 
things related, 246; R. in time and space constructed by productive imagination, 
84 ff.; relation of necessary dependence (arinabhava-ntyama), 247; relations mathe- 
matical and dynamical, 275 note; there is always a dependent part and a part on 
which it necessarily depends, 218; the dependent part is the Reason (« sufficient)), 
necessary, or middle term), the part on which it depends is the consequence (ne- 
cessary predicate or major term), ibid.; there are only two kinds of universal and 
necessary relations, either relations of ideas referred to one and the Bame reality 
(tddatmya) or relations of matters of fact, called causation (tadutpatti) 248; they 
produce respectively analytical (mathematical, logical) deductions (svabhdvdnu- 
mana) and synthetical (causal, dynamical) inferences (karyanumana) 250 ff.; 
this table of R. is exhaustive, 256. Cp. Categories (2), Analytical and Synthetical 
Judgments. 

Sources of knowledge (pramana), only two, the direct one, or sensibility, 
and the indirect one, or Understanding 74, 147, 237, 269; their (logical) relation 
of mutual exclusion ibid.; their inseparability, 177 ; without the element of sen- 
sibility the understanding is empty, without the operations of the understanding 
knowledge is blind, 178, 212. 

Space (diS, dkdsa), — extension (vitana, sthaulya), a construction of pro- 
ductive imagination, 85. 

Sufficient Reason (pramana-vinikeaya = hetu), the universal law of al, 
arguments, 311; founded upon two great principles, Identity and Causation, (Id- 
ddtmya-tadutpalti) 309. 

Syllogism (pararihdnumana), expression of an inference in speech, 275; 
consists of two propositions, a general one and an applying one, 279; the general, 
or major expresses inseparable connection ( avindbhdva =vyapti) of two concepts; 
the applying or minor (pnksa-dharmata) expresses the reference of the general 
rule to a particular point of reality, it is virtually a perceptual judgment, 280; 
the separate mention of the conclusion or thesis is superfluous, 281; neither is 
example (induction) a separate member, 282; the figures of the syllogism are only 
two, 283, 303; all other Aristotelian figures are false subtlety, 309; the major pre- 
mise expresses coucomitance( = position) or contraposition ( anvaya-vya tircka), 
it is a hypothetical (conditional) judgment, 314; its two figures are the modus po- 
nens and modus tollens of the mixed hypothetical syllogism, 284,303; the Sftnkhya 
school probably the first to resort to the modus tollens, 293 (cp. Appendix); its 
avita-pancaka, 294; both those figures correspond to the two main methods of 
Induction, i. e. the m. of Agreement and the m. of Difference, 285, 298; the value 
of Contraposition, 301; the causal syllogism, 309. 

Synthesis (samavadhdna = ekikarana — kalpand — vikalpa) double, 1 ) of the 
manifold of intuition in one concept, 2) of two concepts, 270; the synthesis of Appre- 
hension and the Recognition in a concept (vitarka, vicara), the two first steps of 
the understanding, 209. 

Synthetical Judgment (karyanumana), judgment of necessary depen- 
dence between two matters of fact — this interdependence is causation, 260, 257. 
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Thing-in-itself (sva-laksana), the thing as it is strictly in itself, not as it 
is «in the other », the thing containing «not the slightest bit of otherness » (atiiya- 
sdpi na amiena aparatmakam), 181; ultimate reality (in the logical plain) 183; it 
is transcendental, ibid.; the absolute particalar, ibid.; irrepresentable in an image 
and unutterable, 185; an efficient point instant 189; its relation to the monad and 
the atom, 190; it is dynamical, 189; produces a vivid image, 186; it corresponds 
in logic to pure affirmation (vidhi-svarupa), 192; its relation to Aristotle’s First 
Substance, the Hoc Aliquid, 198 ; — to Herbart’s « absolute position », 202 ; — to Kant’s 
Thing-in-Itself, 200; coincidence with Kant’s definition « that which in phenomena 
corresponds to (pure) sensation constitutes the tnanscendental matter of all objects 
as things in themselves (Reality, Sachheit)», 201. 

Time, as duration (sthula-kala, sthiratra) a construction of productive ima- 
gination, real only asa point-instant, ( ksana — svalaksana), 84. 

Understanding (kalpana , vikalpa, buddhi, niscaya), that source of know- 
ledge which is not sensation, 147; indirect cognition, thought-construction, pro- 
ductive imagination, judgment, inference, synthesis (whether the synthesis of the 
manifold in one concept or the synthesis of two concepts in a judgment of conco- 
mitance), a comprehensive name fot the three laws of thought, i. e. Contradiction, 
Identity and Causal Deduction; the dialectical source of knowledge, cognition of 
the object not as it is in itself, bnt as it is «in the otberu, 546, passim. 

Universals (samanya-laksana), according to the Realists, possess unity, 
eternity and inherence in every particular of the class (ekatva-nityatva-ekasa- 
mavetatva), according to Dignaga they are mere concepts (vikalpa), mere names 
(satryna-mdtra) and mere negations (apoha), names are always negative, 450; they 
are << similarities between things absolutely dissimilar », v. II, p. 416; real things 
are particulars, there is in them not the slightest bit of a common or general stuff, 
445; the reality of a common stuff is replaced by similarity of action, 446; an 
efficient point-instant of external reality calls forth an image which is vivid and 
particular in the first moment and becomes vague and general in the measure in 
which its vividness fades away, 186, 457 ; thus interpreted as concepts and nega- 
tions it is explicable that universals possess logical unity, logical stability (eternity) 
and logical inherence in the particular, 475 — 6; the particular is the thing « in 
itself », the universal is (just as with Hegel) the thing «in the other », 484. / 
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APPENDIX. 

Professor Ui in a recent publication of the Tendai University, on 
the evidence of Chinese sources, 1 * 3 proves that the three-aspected logical 
reason has been introduced by the Sankhyas andXavasaumas s (=Pa- 
supatas?) before Vasubandhu. What is really due to the Sankhyas, as 
has been stated above, 8 is the special proving force supposed to belong to 
the modus tollens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, the canon of the 
five amta-hetus. It is true that in this syllogism the minor premise 
is nothing, but the first aspect of the reason and the major premise 
corresponds to the third aspect which is a contraposition of the second 
one. Virtually the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism presupposes the 
existence of the three aspects. What makes the originality of Dignaga’s 
position is the equipollencv of the second, and the third aspects. 
On this ground Dignaga dissented with the Sankhyas who thought 
that the modus tollens ( avita-hetu ) is an independent way of proof, 
cp. N. mukha, transl. p. 21. What enormous importance this change 
means is seen from Dignaga’s dialectic. 4 * * The introduction of the Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism, position and contraposition, and the tree-aspects 
of the reason, may be due to the Sankhyas. But the epistemological 
importance of the whole theory, its position in Dignaga’s logic is 
nevertheless established by no one else as by Dignaga himself as the 
Xaiyayiks always maintained and as, I hope, the readers of this my 
book will not fail to perceive. 


1 Madhyantanusara-siistra, unknown in Tibet and said to be composed 

by Bodhisattvas Nagarj una and Asanga (?), translated by Gautama Prajnaruci 
of the Eastern Wei dynasty in AD. 543. (B. Nanjio, JV* 1246). It mentions the three 
aspects in an inverted order — the first, the third and the second — a consequence 
perhaps of the importance attached to the avita-hetu. 

3 Cp. Tncci, Pre-Dignaga Texts, p. XXIX n. 

3 Cp. above, p. 293 — 4. 

4 It stands nearer to the syllogism as cultivated by the Stoics, than to the 

Aristotelian one, but the Stoics have not drawn from it the same consequences as 

Dignaga. 
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Page Line 

28 40 On the six genuine works of Nagarjuna cp. now, besides my Nirvana, 

p. 66, also E. Obermiller, Buston trans., p. 51, and the same author’s 
The Doctrine of Prajnaparamita (Reprint from Acta Orient., vol. X, p. 51). 
The Vaidalyaprakana is evidently spurious. 

41 23 My friend S. Oldenburg calls my attention to the fact that the 

correction in Sir A. Stein's translation of the Rajatarangini has already 
been proposed by the late Professor Hultzsch in the ZDMG. vol. 69, 
p. 279 (1915). 

280 30 A more precise formula: R cither *<is» (identical with), or «is» (produced 

by), P; therefore S «is» (contains) R -f P; cp. the three meanings of«is,» 
p. 441. 

353 On the prehistory of the Nyaya system of logical fallacies cp. now the 

very interesting synopsis by Tucci, Pre-Dignaga Texts, p. XX. 
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mediate and higher mathematics, mathematical physics, engineering, chemistry, astronomy, 
etc., for the professional mathematician or scientist. For our complete Science Catalog, 
write Dept, catrr., Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y.) 

CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, Sir William- Bragg. Royal Institute Christmas Lectures 
by Nobel Laureate Excellent plain-language introduction to gases, molecules, crystal struc- 
ture, etc. explains “building blocks” of universe, basic properties of matter, with simplest, 
clearest examples, demonstrations. 32pp. of photos; 57' figures. 244pp. 5% x 8. 

T31 Paperbound $1.35 

MATTER AND LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, Louis de Broglie. Non-technical explanations by a 
Nobel Laureate of electro-magnetic theory, relativity, wave mechanics, quantum physics, 
philosophies of science, etc. Simple, yet accurate introduction to work of Planck, Bohr, 
Einstein, other modern physicists. Only 2 of 12 chapters require mathematics. 300pp. 
5% x 8. T35 Paperbound $1.60 

THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES, W. K. Clifford. For 70 years, Clifford’s work 
has been acclaimed as one of the clearest, yet most precise introductions to mathematical 
symbolism, measurement, surface boundaries, position, space, motion, mass and force, etc. 
Prefaces by Bertrand Russell and Karl Pearson. Introduction by James Newman. 130 figures. 
249pp. 5% x 8. T61 Paperbound $1.60 

THE NATURE OF LIGHT AND COLOUR IN THE OPEN AIR, M. Minnaert. What causes mirages? 
haloes? “multiple” suns and moons? Professor Minnaert explains these and hundreds of 
other fascinating natural optical phenomena in simple terms, tells how to observe them, 
suggests hundreds of experiments. 200 illus; 42 photos, xvi + 362pp. 

T196 Paperbound $1f95 


SPINNING TOPS ANO GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. Classic elementary text on dynamics 
of rotation treats gyroscopes, tops, how quasi-rigidity is induced in paper disks, smoke 
rings, chains, etc, by rapid motion, precession, earth's motion, etc. Contains many easy-to- 
perform experiments. Appendix on practical uses of gyroscope*. 62 figures. 128pp. 

T416 Paperbound $1.00 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, 0. Struik. This lucid, easily followed history of 
mathematics from the Ancient Near East to modern times requires no mathematical back- 
ground itself, yet introduces both mathematicians and laymen to basic concepts and 
discoveries and the men who made them. Contains a collection of 31 portraits of eminent 
mathematicians. Bibliography, xix + 299pp. 5% x 8. T255 Paperbound $1.75 

THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE, Max Born. A remarkably clear, thorough exposition of gases, 

electrons, ions, waves and particles, electronic structure of the atom, nuclear physics, 
written for the layman bv a Nobel Laureate. “Much more thorough and deep than most 
attempts . easyTnd delightful,” CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING NEWS. Includes 7 animated 
sequences showing motion of molecules, alpha particles, etc. 11 fu,, *P a & e . p i!?!2l 

graphs. Total of nearly 600 illus. 315pp. 6Vfc x 9V4. T412 Paperbound $2,iO 

WHAT IS SCIENCE?, N. Campbell. The role of experiment, the function of mathematics, the 
nature of scientific laws, the limitations of science and many other ^P^ocative top«« 

are explored without technicalities by an i«SLi a ?af X ? L ent ,ntroduct,on 

to scientific philosophy," H. Margenau m PHYSICS TODAY. 192pp. 5 ^ 3 * P | perl>ound , 125 
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FADS AND FALLACIES IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. The standard account of 
the various cults, quack systems and delusions which have recently masqueraded as science: 
hollow earth theory, Atlantis, dianetics, Reich’s orgone theory, flying saucers, Bridey Murphy, 
psionics, irridiagnosis, many other fascinating fallacies that deluded tens of thousands. 
“Should be read by everyone, scientist and non-scientist alike,” R T. Birge, Prof. Emeritus, 
Umv. of California, Former President, American Physical Society. Formerly titled, “In the 
Name of Science.” Revised and enlarged edition, x + 365pp. 5% x 8. 

T394 Paperbound $1.50 

THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
G. Sarton. Two books bound as one. Both volumes are standard introductions to their fields 
by an eminent science historian. They discuss problems of historical research, teaching, 
pitfalls, other matters of interest to the historically oriented writer, teacher, or student. 
Both have extensive bibliographies 10 illustrations. 188pp. 5% x 8. T240 Paperbound $1.25 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, W. S. Jevons. Unabridged reprinting of a milestone in the 
development of symbolic logic and other subjects concerning scientific methodology, proba- 
bility, inferential validity, etc Also describes Jevons’ “logic machinef” an early precursor 
of modern electronic calculators Preface by E. Nagel. 839pp. 5% x 8 S446 Paperbound $2.98 

SCIENCE THEORY AND MAN, Erwin Schroedinger. Complete, unabridged reprinting of “Science 
and the Human Temperament” plus an additional essay “What is an Elementary Particle?” 
Nobel Laureate Schroedinger discusses many aspects of modern physics from novel points 
of view which provide unusual insights for both laymen and physicists. 192 pp. 5% x 8. 

T428 Paperbound $1.35 

BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, D. B. Steinman & S. R. Watson. Information about ancient, 
medieval, modern bridges; how they were built; who built them, the structural principles 
employed; the materials they are built of; etc. Written by one of the world’s leading 
authorities on bridge design and construction. New, revised, expanded edition. 23 photos; 
26 line drawings, xvn + 401pp. 5% x 8. T431 Paperbound $1.95 

HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. E. Smith. Most comprehensive non-techmcal history of math 
in English. In two volumes. Vol. I* A chronological examination of the growth of mathe- 
matics from primitive concepts up to 1900. Vol. II: The development of ideas in specific fields 
and areas, up through elementary calculus. The lives and works of over a thousand mathema- 
ticians are covered; thousands of specific historical problems and their solutions are 
clearly explained. Total of 510 illustrations, 1355pp. 5% x 8. Set boxed in attractive con- 
tainer. T429, T430 Paperbound, the set $5.00 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS, L. S. Stebbing. A philosopher examines the philosophical 
implications of modern science by posing a lively critical attack on the popular science 
expositions of Sir James Jeans and Arthur Eddington, xvi + 295pp. 5% x 8. 

T480 Paperbound $1.65 

ON MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICIANS, R. E. Moritz. The first collection of quotations by 
and about mathematicians in English. 1140 anecdotes, aphorisms, definitions, speculations, 
etc. give both mathematicians and layman stimulating new insights into what mathematics 
is, and into the personalities of the great mathematicians from Archimedes to Euler, Gauss, 
Klein, Weierstrass. Invaluable to teachers, writers. Extensive cross index. 410pp. 5% x 8. 

T489 Paperbound $1.95 


NATURAL SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, TRAVEL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY, C. Singer. 

A great medical historian's fascinating intermediate account of the slow advance of anatom- 
ical and physiological knowledge from pre-scientific times to Vesalius, Harvey. 139 unusu- 
ally interesting illustrations. 221pp. 5% x 8. T389 Paperbound $1./5 


THE BEHAVIOUR AND SOCIAL LIFE OF HONEYBEES, Ronald Ribbands. The most comprehensive, 
lucid and authoritative book on bee habits, communication, duties, cell life, motivations, 
etc. "A MUST for every scientist, experimenter, and educator, and a happy and valuable 
selection for all interested in the honeybee,” AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 690-item bibliography. 
127 illus.; 11 photographic plates. 352pp. 5% x 8%. S410 Clothbound $4.50 

TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM, edited by Mark Van Doren. One of the 18th century’s most 
delightful books, and one of the few frrst-hand sources of information about American 
geography, natural history, and anthropology of American Indian tribes of the time. The 
mind of a scientist with the soul of a poet,” John Livingston Lowes. 13 original illustra- 
tions, maps. Introduction by Mark Van Doren. 448pp. 5% x 8. T326 Paperbound $2.oo 


STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF VERTEBRATES, Edwin Goodrich. The 

definitive study of the skeleton, fins and limbs, head region, divisions of the body cav| u r ’ 
vascular, respiratory, excretory systems, etc., of vertebrates from fish to higher mammals, oy 
the greatest comparative anatomist of recent times. “The standard textbook,” JOURNAL ur 
ANATOMY. 754 illus. 69-page biographical study. 1186-item bibliography 2 vols. Total ot 
906pp. 5% x 8. Vol. I: S449 Paperbound $2.50 

Vol. II: S450 Paperbound $2.50 
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THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES, F. 0. Adams. The most com- 
plete and thorough history of the earth sciences in print. Covers over 300 geological thinkers 
and systems, treats fossils, theories of stone growth, paleontology, earthquakes, vulcamsts 
vs. neptumsts, odd theories, etc. 91 illustrations, including medieval, Renaissance wood cuts, 
etc. 632 footnotes and bibliographic notes. 511pp. 308pp. 5% x 8. T5 Paperbound $2.00 

FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE, Charles Singer. A close study of aspects of medical science from 
the Roman Empire through the Renaissance. The sections on early herbals, and “The Visions 
of Hildegarde of Bingen,’’ are probably the best studies of these subjects available. 158 
unusual classic and medieval illustrations, xxvii + 365pp. 5% x 8. T390 Paperbound $2.00 

SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD, Captain Joshua Slocum. Captain Slocum’s personal 
account of his single-handed voyage around the world in a 34-foot boat he rebuilt himself. 
A classic of both seamanship and descriptive writing. “A nautical equivalent of Thoreau’s 
account," Van Wyck Brooks. 67 illus. 308pp. 5% x 8. T326 Paperbound $1.00 

TREES OF THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL UNITED STATES AND CANADA, W. M. Harlow. Standard 
middle-level guide designed to help you know the characteristics of Eastern trees and 
identify them at sight by means of an 8-page synoptic key. More than 600 drawings and 
photographs of twigs, leaves, fruit, other features, xm + 288pp. 4s/e x 6V2. 

T395 Paperbound $1.35 

FRUIT KEY AND TWIG KEY (“Fruit Key to Northeastern Trees," “Twig Key to Deciduous 
Woody Plants of Eastern North America"), W. M. Harlow. Identify trees in fall, winter, 
spring. Easy-to-use, synoptic keys, with photographs of every twig and fruit identified. 
Covers 120 different fruits, 160 different twigs. Over 350 photos. Bibliographies Glossaries. 
Total of 143pp. 5 5 /s x 8%. T511 Paperbound $1.25 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE, Claude Bernard. This classic 
records Bernard's far-reaching efforts to transform physiology into an exact science It 
covers problems of vivisection, the limits of physiological experiment, hypotheses m medical 
experimentation, hundreds of others. Many of his own famous experiments on the liver, the 
pancreas, etc., are used as examples. Foreword by I. B. Cohen xxv + 266pp. 5% x 8. 
v T400 Paperbound $1.50 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE, A. I. Oparin. The first modern statement that life evolved from complex 
mtro-carbon compounds, carefully presented according to modern biochemical Knowledge ot 
primary colloids, organic molecules, etc. Begins with historical introduction to the 
of the origin of life. Bibliography, xxv + 270pp. 5% x 8 S213 Paperbound $1.75 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER, J. 1. E. Dreyen The only work in English 
which provides a detailed picture of man's cosmological views from Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
and Alexandria to Copernicus Tycho Brahe and Kepler Standard reference on Greek 
astronomy and the Copernican revolution," SKY AND TELESCOPE. Formerly r 

Planetary* Systems From Thales to Kepler,” Bibliography. 21 diagrams, ^ g + Pa p*JgJ un 5 d % |,* 9 j 

uranium PROSPFPTING H L Barnes. A professional geologist tells you what you need to 
kn R ow ' Hund P re°df P o E Mact G s about minerals, tests, detectors, sampling assays claiming ; develop- 
ingj_ government ^regulations, etc. Glossary of technical terms, A ™ 0 ° g ,a ^ er £^ 

dp rf mftallipa Georeius Agricola. AM 12 books of this 400 year old classic on metals 
and metal production W annotated, and containing all 289 of the 16th century woodcuts 
which" e made P th. an artistic masterpiece A superb gift for geologists .engineer , 

hhrarips artists historians Translated by Herbert Hoover & L. n Hoover oiDiiogrcrpny, 
survey of ancient authors. 289 illustrations of the excavating, assaying, smelting, refining, 
and countless other metal production operations described in the text s6 6 g£fo,®w!d $10 00 
Deluxe library edition. 

BE MAGNETE William Gilbert. A landmark of science by the man who first used the word 

Bktsjss* 

TUP MiTnninrpsPHY OP CHARLES DARWlfc AND SELECTED LETTERS, Francis Darwin, ed 

^cifa^ evolution, V6 many 

looker, Wallace, Kmgsley, He. —,^365^ 

5% x 8. 

A WAY IIP I IFF AND OTHER SELECTED WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER. 16 of the great 
A WAY OF LIFE AN “ U ! M ‘" inspiring writings on a practical philosophy of life, 

physician, teacher ®" c * n fL the history o*t medicine. 5 photographs Introduction by 

G ti rKe;?«s, M F a R"fs S ' ,**" + 278W 5?b x 8. T488 Paperbound *1.50 
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WORLD DRAMA, B, H. Clark, 46 plays from Ancient Greece, Rome, to India, China, Japan. 
Plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plautus, Marlowe, Jonson, Farquhar, 
Goldsmith, Cervantes, Moliere, Dumas, Goethe, Schiller, Ibsen, many others One of the 
most comprehensive collections of important plays from all literature available in English. 
Over V 3 of this material is unavailable in any other current edition. Reading lists. 2 vol- 
umes. Total of 1364pp. 5% x 8. Vol. I, T57 Paperbound $2.00 

Vol. II, T59 Paperbound $2.00 

MASTERS OF THE DRAMA, John Gassner. The most comprehensive history of the drama In 
print. Covers more than 800 dramatists and over 2000 plays from the Greeks to modern 
Western, Near Eastern, Oriental drama. Plot summaries, theatre history, etc “Best of its 
kind m English,” NEW REPUBLIC. 35 pages of bibliography. 77 photos and drawings Deluxe 
edition, xxm + 890pp. 53/ a x 8. T100 Clothbound $5.95 

THE DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO, D. Vittorini. All 38 of Pirandello's plays (to 1935) sum- 
marized and analyzed in terms of symbolic techniques, plot structure, etc The only authorized 
work. Foreword by Pirandello. Biography. Bibliography xm + 350pp. 53/ 8 x 8. 

T435 Paperbound $1.98 

ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND THE FINE ARTS, S. H. Butcher, ed The celebrated 
“Butcher translation” faced page by page with the Greek text, Butcher’s 300-page introduc- 
tion to Greek poetic, dramatic thought. Modern Aristotelian criticism discussed by John 
Gassner. Ixxvi + 421pp. 5% x 8. 

T42 Paperbound $2.00 

EUGENE O’NEILL: THE MAN AND HIS PLAYS, B. H. Clark. The first published source-book on 
O’Neill’s life and work Analyzes each play from the early THE WEB up to THE ICEMAN 
COMETH Supplies much information about environmental and dramatic influences, ix + 182pp. 
53/8 x 8. T379 Paperbound $1.25 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, B. Dobr6e, ed. Most compendious literary aid in its 

price range. Extensive, categorized bibliography (with entries up to 1949) of more than 
5,000 poets, dramatists, novelists, as well as historians, philosophers, economists, religious 
writers, travellers, and scientists of literary stature. Information about manuscripts, impor- 
tant biographical data. Critical, historical, background works not simply listed, but evaluated. 
Each volume also contains a long introduction to the period it covers. 

Vol. I: THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TO SKELTON, 1509, W. L. Renwick. H. Orton. 

450pp. 5Va x 7Va. T75 Clothbound $3.50 

Vol. II: THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 1510-1688, V. de Sola Pinto. 381pp 5Ve x 7Va. 

T76 Clothbound $3.50 

Vol. Ill: THE AUGUSTANS AND ROMANTICS, 1689-1830, H. Dyson, J. Butt. 320pp. 5Vs x-7Vfe. 

T77 Clothbound $3.50 

Vol. IV: THE VICTORIANS AND AFTER, 1830-1914, E. Batho, B. Dobr6e. 360pp. 5Va x 7Vs. 

T78 Clothbound $3.50 

EPIC AND ROMANCE, W. P. Ker. The standard survey of Medieval epic and romance by a fore- 
most authority on Medieval literature Covers historical background, plot, literary analysis, 
significance of Teutonic epics, Icelandic sagas, Beowulf, French chansons de geste, the 
Niebelungenlied, Arthurian romances, much more. 422pp. 5% x 8. T355 Paperbound $1.95 

THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS, Bliss Perry, ed. Emerson's most intimate thoughts, 
impressions, records of conversations with Channing, Hawthorne, Thoreau, etc., carefully 
chosen from the 10 volumes of The Journals. ‘‘The essays do not reveal the power of 
Emerson’s mind . . .as do these hasty and informal writings,” N. Y. TIMES. Preface by 
B. Perry. 370pp. 5% x 8. T447 Paperbound $1.85 

A SOURCE BOOK IN THEATRICAL HISTORY, A. M. Nagler. (Formerly, “Sources of Theatrical 
History.”) Over 300 selected passages by contemporary observers tell about styles of acting, 
direction, make-up, scene designing, etc., in the theatre's great periods from ancient Greece 
to the Theatre Libre. “Indispensable complement to the study of drama,” EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL. Prof. Nagler, Yale Univ. School of Drama, also supplies notes, references. 
85 illustrations. 611pp. 5% x 8. T515 Paperbound $2.75 

THE ART OF THE STORY-TELLER, M. L. Shedlock. Regarded as the finest, most helpful book 
on telling stories to children, by a great story-tellef. How to catch, hold, recapture attention; 
how to choose material; many other aspects. Also includes: a 99-page selection of Miss 
Shedlock’s most successful stories; extensive bibliography of other stories, xxi + 320pp. 
5% x 8. T245 Clothbound $3.50 


THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY, Ambrose Bierce. Over 1000 short, ironic definitions in alphabetical 
order, by America’s greatest satirist in the classical tradition. “Some of tfte most gorgeous 
witticisms in the English language,” H. L. Mencken. 144pp. 5% x 8. T487 Paperbound $1.00 
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A DICTIONARY OF HYMN010GY, John Julian. More than 30,000 entries on individual hymns, 
their authorship, textual variations, location of texts, dates and circumstances of composi- 
tion, denominational and ritual usages, the biographies of more than 9,000 hymn writers, 
essays on important topics such as children's hymns and Christmas carols, and hundreds 
of thousands of other important facts about hymns which are virtually impossible to find 
anywhere else Convenient alphabetical listing, and a 200-page double-columned index of 
first lines enable you to track down virtually any hymn ever written. Total of 1786pp. 
6V4 x 91/4. 2 volumes. T133. The Set, Clothbound $ 15.00 

STRUCTURAL HEARING, TONAL COHERENCE IN MUSIC, Felix Salzer. Extends the well-known 
Schenker approach to include modern music, music of the middle ages, and Renaissance 
music. Explores the phenomenon of tonal organization by discussing more than 500 composi- 
tions, and offers unusual new insights into the theory of composition and musical relation- 
ships. “The foundation on which all teaching in music theory has been based at this 
college Leopold Mannes, President, The Mannes College of Music. Totaf of 658pp. 6% x 9V*. 
2 volumes. S418 The set, Clothbound $8.00 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, Charles Burney. The complete history of music from the 

Greeks up to 1789 by the 18th century musical historian who personally knew the great 

Baroque composers. Covers sacred and secular, vocal and instrumental, operatic and sym- 
phonic music; treats theory, notation, forms, instruments; discusses composers, performers, 
important works, invaluable as a source of information on the period for students, historians, 
musicians. “Surprisingly few of Burney's statements have been invalidated by modern re- 
search . . . still of great value,” NEW YORK TIMES. Edited and corrected by Frank Mercer. 

35 figures. 1915pp. 5V2 x 8V2. 2 volumes. T36 The set, Clothbound $ 12.50 

JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, Phillip Spitta. Recognized as one of the greatest accomplishments 

of musical scholarship and far and away the definitive coverage of Bach s works. Hundreds 
of individual pieces are analyzed. Major works, such as the B Minor Mass and the St. 
Matthew Passion are examined in minute detail. Spitta also deals with the works 

Buxtehude, Pachelbel, and others of the period. Can be read with profit even by those 

without a knowledge of the technicalities of musical composition. “Unchallenged . as ; 
word on one of the supreme geniuses of music,” John Barkharn, SATURDAY REVIEW SYND1- 
CATE. Total of 1819pp. 5% x 8. 2 volumes. T252 The set, Clothbound $10.00 


HISTORY 

THE IDEA OF PROGRESS, J. B. Bury. Prof. Bury traces the evolution of a central concept of 
Western civilization in Greek, Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance thought to its flowering 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Introduction by Charles Beard, xl + ^P^jjjJbound $ 3 .g 5 

T40 Paperbound $1.95 

THE ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIANS, J. B. Bury. Greek historians such as Herodotus, 

Xenophon; Roman historians such as Tacitus Caesar, Livy; scores of others fully analyze) 
m^terms of sources, concepts, influences, etc., by a great scholar^and $l!sO 

history OF THE EATER ROMAN EMPIRE, J. B. Bury. The standard wor k °n. the Byzantine 

Emoire from 395 AD. to the death of Justinian in 565 A.D., by the leading Byzantine scnoiar 

of our time. Covers political, social, cultural, theological, military rianlm» 

porary documents extensively. ‘‘Most unlikely that it will ' ® v ® r J?® DS SU RfKi S jooJ a Dhv 2 vols 

Tcrtal^of " t S%°x kS 8. ReSearCh Gen ” IOglCa T398 bl T399 Palerto^Wsef 2 

GARDNER'S PHOTOGRAPHIC SKETCH BOOK OF THE CIVa WAR, Alexander Gardner., One^ oMhe 
rarest and most valuable Civil War photographic collections «*ac_' M 

time since 1866. Scenes of Manassas, Bull Run, Harper s i Ferry, . . . , 

Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, etc.; battle rums, prisons, arsenals famous 'oioneers in docu- 
lincoln on the field, officers, men, corpses. By one ®! n in 1952 Introduc- 

mentary photography. Original copies of the 'size) 244PP 1 10% x 8V5 

tion by E. Bieiier. 100 full-page 7 x 10 photographs (original slze, ' T4 z 7 J 4 ^ othboun(1 

THE WORLD'S great SPEECHES L. Copeland and L. Lamm, eds. 255 speeches Iron 1 Pericles to 
Churchill Dvlan Thomas Invaluable as a guide to speakers; fascinating as history past and 
“'a s y Ju“e T Tm^T4uTto.find material. 8 

and humorous speeches. 3 indices; Topic, Author, Nation, xx + 7«PP- 8 5 £ p ‘ r5 ® und , 2 .49 


FOUNDERS OF THE MIODEE AGES, E. K. Rani 

transformation of Latin paganism into ■ • f 

Boethius, Augustine, the Neoplatonists, o 
lent for the intelligent non-specialist. s *’ 
NATION, ix + 365pp. 5% X 8. 


•'•I* cussion of the 
.regory, Jerome, 
: ■ ■ xamined. Excel- 

■■ ■ ■ • McKeon, THE 
1369 Paperbound $1.85 
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THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE, Ernest Barker. The standard, compre- 
hensive exposition of Greek political thought. Covers every aspect of the “Republic" and the 
“Politics" as well as minor writings, other philosophers, theorists of the period, and the 
later history of Greek political thought. Unabridged edition. 584pp x 8. 

T521 Paperbound $1.85 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE GIFT OF LANGUAGE, M. Schlauch. (Formerly, “The Gift of Tongues.") A sound, middle- 
level treatment of linguistic families, word’ histories, grammatical processes, semantics, 
language taboos, word-coining of Joyce, Cummings, Stem, etc 232 bibliographical notes. 
350pp. 53/s x 8. T243 Paperbound $ 1.85 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL, W. T. Stace. The first work in English to give a complete and 
connected view of Hegel’s entire system. Especially valuable to those who do not have 
time to study the highly complicated original texts, yet want an accurate presentation by 
a most reputable scholar of one of the most influential 19th century thinkers. Includes a 
14 x 20 fold-out chart of Hegelian system. 536pp. 5 3 /s x 8 T254 Paperbound $ 2.00 

ARISTOTLE, A. E. Taylor. A lucid, non-techmcal account of Aristotle written by a foremost 
Platomst Covers life and works; thought on matter, form, causes, logic, God, physics, 
metaphysics, etc. Bibliography. New index compiled for this edition. 128pp. 5% x 8 

T280 Paperbound $ 1.00 

GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY, C. E. M. Joad. This basic work describes the major philosophic prob- 
lems and evaluates the answers propounded by great philosophers from the Greeks to 
Whitehead, Russell. "The finest introduction," BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. Bibliography, 592pp. 
5% x 8. T297 Paperbound $ 2.00 

LANGUAGE AND MYTH, E. Cassirer. Cassirer’s brilliant demonstration that beneath both lan- 
guage and myth lies an unconscious “grammar" of experience whose categories and canons 
are not those of logical thought. Introduction and translation by Susanne Langer. Index, 
x 4- 103pp. 5% x 8. T51 Paperbound $1.25 

SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, EINSTEIN'S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, E. Cassirer. This double vol- 
ume contains the German philosopher’s profound philosophical formulation of the differences 
between traditional logic and the new logic of science. Number, space, energy, relativity, 
many other topics are treated in detail. Authorized translation by W. C. and M. C. Swabey. 
xn + 465pp. 5% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DESCARTES. The definitive English edition, in two volumes, 
of all major philosophical works and letters of Ren6 Descartes, father of modern philosophy 
of knowledge and science. Translated by E S. Haldane and G. Ross. Introductory notes. 
Total of 842pp. 5% x 8. T71 Vol 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T72 Vol. 2, Paperbound $2.00 

ESSAYS IN EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, J. Dewey. Based upon Dewey’s theory that knowledge 
implies a judgment which in turn implies an inquiry, these papers consider such topics as 
the thought of Bertrand Russell, pragmatism, the logic of values, antecedents of thought, 
data and meanings. 452pp. 5% x 8. T73 Paperbound $1.95 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, G. W. F. Hegel. This classic of Western thought is Hegel’s 
detailed formulation of the thesis that history is not chance but a rational process, the 
realization of the Spirit of Freedom. Translated and introduced by J. Sibree. Introduction 
by C. Hegel. Special introduction for this edition by Prof. Carl Friedrich, Harvard University, 
xxxix + 447pp. 5 3 /fe x 8. T112 Paperbound $ 1.85 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE and HUMAN IMMORTALITY, W. James. Two of James’s most profound 
investigations of human belief in God and immortality, bound as one volume. Both are 
powerful expressions of James’s views on chance vs. determinism, pluralism vs. monism, 
will and intellect, arguments for survival after death, etc. Two prefaces. 429pp. 5% x 8. 

T294 Clothbound $ 3.75 
T291 Paperbound $ 1.65 

INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, S. Langer. A lucid, general introduction to modern 
logic, covering forms, classes, the use of symbols, the calculus of propositions, the Boole- 
Schroeder and the Russell-Whitehead systems, etc “One of the clearest and simplest intro- 
ductions,” MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Second, enlarged, revised edition. 368pp. 5% x 8. 

S164 Paperbound $ 1.75 

MIND AND THE WORLD-ORDER, C. I. Lewis. Building upon the work of Peirce, James, and 
Dewey, Professor Lewis outlines a theory of knowledge in terms of “conceptual pragmatism, 
and demonstrates why the traditional understanding of the a priori must be abandoned. 
Appendices, xiv + 446pp. 5% x 8. T359 Paperbound $ 1.95 

THE GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED. M.Maimonides One of the great philosophical works of all 
time, Maimomdes’ formulation of the meeting-ground between Old Testament and Aristotelian 
thought is essential to anyone interested in Jewish, Christian, and Moslem thought in the 
Middle Ages. 2nd revised edition of the Friedlander translation Extensive introduction. Iix 
-I- 414pp. 5% x 8. T351 Paperbound $ 1.85 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF PEIRCE, J. Buchler, ed (Formerly, “The Philosophy of 
Peirce.”) This carefully integrated selection of Peirce's papers is considered the best cov- 
erage of the complete thought of one of the greatest philosophers of modern times. Covers 
Peirce's work on the theory of signs, pragmatism, epistemology, symbolic logic, the scientific 
method, chance, etc. xvi + 386pp. 5 % x 8. T216 Clothbound $5.00 

T217 Paperbound $1.95 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, W. Windelband. Considered the clearest survey of Greek 
and Roman philosophy. Examines Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, the Eleatics, 
Empedocles, the Pythagoreans, the Sophists, Socrates, Democritus, Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, 
Neo-platonists, etc 50 pages on Plato; 70 on Aristotle. 2nd German edition tr. by H. E. 
Cushman, xv + 393pp. 5% x 8. T357 Paperbound $1.75 

INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS, R. Carnap. A comprehensive, 
rigorous introduction to modern logic by perhaps its greatest living master. Includes 
demonstrations of applications in mathematics, physics, biology. “Of the rank of a 
masterpiece,” Z. fur Mathematik und ihre Grenzgebiete. Over 300 exercises, xvi + 241pp. 
5% x 8 . Clothbound $4.00 

S453 Paperbound $1.85 

SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH, G. Santayana. Santayana’s unusually lucid exposition of the 
difference between the independent existence of objects and the essence our mind attributes 
to them, and of the necessity of scepticism as a form of belief and animal faith as a neces- 
sary condition of knowledge. Discusses belief, memory, intuition, symbols, etc. xii + 314pp. 
5% x 8. T235 Clothbound $3.50 

T236 Paperbound $1.50 


THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER, B. Russell. With his usual brilliance, Russell analyzes physics, 
causality, scientific inference, Weyl’s theory, tensors, invariants, periodicity, etc. in order 
to discover the basic concepts of scientific thought about matter. “Most thorough treatment 
of the subject,” THE NATION. Introduction. 8 figures, viii + 408pp. 5% x 8. 

T231 Paperbound $1.95 

THE SENSE OF BEAUTY, G. Santayana. This important philosophical study of why, when, and 
how beauty appears, and what conditions must be fulfilled, is m itself a revelation of the 
beauty of language. “It is doubtful if a better treatment of the subject has since appeared," 
PEABODY JOURNAL, ix + 275pp. 5^ x 8. T238 Paperbound $1.00 

THE CHIEF WORKS OF SPINOZA. In two volumes. Vol. I: The Theologico-Political Treatise and 
the Political Treatise. Vol. II: On the Improvement of Understanding, The Ethics, and 
Selected Letters. The permanent and enduring ideas in these works on God, the universe, 
religion, society, etc., have had tremendous impact on later philosophical works. Introduc- 
tion. Total of 862pp. 5% x 8. T249 Vol. I, Paperbound $1.50 

T250 Vol. II, Paperbound $1.50 


TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE, M. de Unamuno. The acknowledged masterpiece of one of Spam’s 
most influential thinkers. Between the despair at the inevitable death of man and all his 
works, and the desire for immortality, Unamuno finds a "saving incertitude." Called “a 
masterpiece,” by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. xxx *f 332pp. 5% x 8. 

T257 Paperbound $1.95 

EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, John Dewey. The enlarged, revised edition of the Paul Caws 
lectures (1925). One of Dewey’s clearest presentations of the philosophy of empirical natural- 
ism which reestablishes the continuity between “inner" experience and “outer” nature. 
These lectures are among the most significant ever delivered by an American philosopher. 
457pp. 5% x 8. T471 Paperbound $1.85 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES, M. de Wulf. A semi-popular survey of 
medieval intellectual life, religion, philosophy, science, the arts, etc. that covers feudalism 
vs. Catholicism, rise of the universities, mendicant orders, and similar topics. Bibliography, 
viii + 320pp. 5% x 8. T284 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY, M. de Wulf. (Formerly, “Scholasticism Old 
and New.”) Prof, de Wulf covers the central scholastic tradition from St. Anselm, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, up to Suarez in the 17th century; and then treats the modern 
revival of scholasticism, the Louvain position, relations with Kantianism and P° s jtivism, 
etc. xvi + 271pp. 5* x 8. ™f Clothbound W.50 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, H. HofWing. An exceptionally clear and detailed coverage 
of Western philosophy from the Renaissance to the end of the 19th century. Both major 
and minor figures are examined in terms of theory of knowledge, logic, cosmology, psychology. 
Covers Pomponazzi, Bodin, Boehme, Telesius, Bruno, Copernicus, Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Mill, Spencer, La nger, scores of others. A standard 
reference work. 2 volumes. Total of 1159pp. 5% x 8. Til 7 Vol. 1, Paperbound $2.0® 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC, A. J. Ayer. The first full-length development of Logical 
Posivitjsm in English. Building on the work of Schlick, Russell Carnap, and the Vienna 
school, Ayer presents the tenets of one of the most important systems of modern philosoph- 
ical thought. 160pp. 5% x 8. T10 Paperbound $1.25 
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ORIENTALIA AND RELIGION 

THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA, F. Cumont. The great Belgian scholar’s definitive study of the 
Persian mystery religion that almost vanquished Christianity in the ideological struggle for 
the Roman Empire. A masterpiece of scholarly detection that reconstructs secret doctrines, 
organization, rites. Mithraic art is discussed and analyzed. 70 illus. 239pp. 5% x 8. 

T323 Paperbound $1.85 

CHRISTIAN AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY OF ART. A. K. Coomaraswamy. The late art historian 
and orientalist discusses artistic symbolism, the role of traditional culture in enriching art, 
medieval art, folklore, philosophy of art, other similar topics. Bibliography. 148pp. 5% x 8. 

T378 Paperbound $1.25 

TRANSFORMATION OF NATURE IN ART, A. K. Coomaraswamy. A basic work on Asiatic religious 
art. Includes discussions of religious art in Asia and Medieval Europe (exemplified by 
Meister Eckhart), the origin and use of images in Indian art, Indian Medieval aesthetic 
manuals, and other fascinating, little known topics. Glossaries of Sanskrit and Chinese 
terms. Bibliography. 41pp. of notes. 245pp. 5% x 8. T368 Paperbound $1.75 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN ROMAN PAGANISM, F. Cumont. This well-known study treats the 
ecstatic cults of Syria and Phrygia (Cybele, Attis, Adonis, their orgies and mutilatory rites); 
the mysteries of Egypt (Serapis, Isis, Osiris); Persian dualism, Mithraic cults; Hermes 
Trismegistus, Ishtar, Astarte, etc. and their influence on the religious thought of the Roman 
Empire. Introduction. 55pp. of notes, extensive bibliography, xxiv + 298pp. 5% x 8. 

T321 Paperbound $1.75 


ANTHROPOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, AND PSYCHOLOGY 

PRIMITIVE MAN AS PHILOSOPHER, P. Radin. A standard anthropological work based on 
Radin’s investigations of the Winnebago, Maori, Batak, Zum, other primitive tribes. Describes 
primitive thought on the purpose of life, marital relations, death, personality, gods, etc. 
Extensive selections of Original primitive documents. Bibliography, xvm + 420pp. 5% x 8. 

T392 Paperbound $2.00 

PRIMITIVE RELIGION, P. Radin. Radin's thoroughgoing treatment of supernatural beliefs, 
shamanism, initiations, religious expression, etc. in primitive societies Arunta, Ashanti, 
Aztec, Bushman, Crow, Fijian, many other tribes examined. “Excellent,” NATURE. New 
preface by the author. Bibliographic notes, x + 322pp. 5% x 8. T393 Paperbound $1.85 

SEX IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, S. Ferenczi. (Formerly, “Contributions to Psycho-analysis.”) 14 
selected papers on impotence, transference, analysis and children, dreams, obscene words, 
homosexuality, paranoia, etc. by an associate of Freud. Also included. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, by Ferenczi and Otto Rank. Two books bound as one. Total of 406pp. 
5% x 8. T324 Paperbound $1.85 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, William James. The complete text of the famous “long 
course,” one of the great books of Western thought. An almost incredible amount of infor- 
mation about psychological processes, the stream of consciousness, habit, time perception, 
memory, emotions, reason, consciousness of self, abnormal phenomena, and similar topics. 
Based on James’s own discoveries integrated with the work of Descartes, Locke, Hume, 
Royce, Wundt, Berkeley, Lotse, Herbart, scores of others. “A classic of interpretation,” 
PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY. 94 illus. 1408pp. 2 volumes. 5% x 8. 

T381 Vol. 1, Paperbound $2.50 

T382 Vol. 2, Paperbound $2.50 

THE POLISH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, W. I. Thomas, F. Znaniecki. Monumental 
sociological study of peasant primary groups (family and community) and the disruptions 
produced by* a new industrial system and emigration to America, by two of the foremost 

sociologists of recent times. One of the most important works in sociological thought. 

Includes hundreds of pages of primary documentation; point by point analysis of causes 
of social decay, breakdown of morality, crime, drunkenness, prostitution, etc. 2nd revised 
edition. 2 volumes. Total of 2250pp. 6x9. T478 2 volume set, Clothbound $12.50 

FOLKWAYS, W, G. Sumner. The great Yale sociologist’s detailed exposition of thousands of 
social, sexual, and religious customs in hundreds of cultures from ancient Greece to Modern 
Western societies. Preface by A. G. Keller. Introduction by William Lyon Phelps. 705pp. 
5% x 8. S508 Paperbound $2.49 

BEYOND PSYCHOLOGY, Otto Rank. The author, an early associate of Freud, uses psychoanalytic 
techniques of myth-analysis to explore ultimates of human existence. Treats love, immor- 
tality, the soul, sexual identity, kingship, sources of state power, many other topics which 
illuminate the irrational basis of human existence. 291pp. 5% x 8. T485 Paperbound $1.75 

ILLUSIONS AND DELUSIONS OF THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE OCCULT, D. H. Rawcliffe. A ra- 
tional, scientific examination of crystal gazing, automatic writing, table turning, stigmata, 
the Indian rope trick, dowsing, telepathy, clairvoyance, ghosts, ESP, PK, thousands of other 
supposedly occult phenomena. Originally titled “The Psychology of the Occult.” 14 illustra- 
tions. 551pp. 5% x 8. T503 Paperbound $2.00 
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YOGA: A SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION, Kovoor T. Behanan. A scientific study of the physiological 
and psychological effects of Yoga discipline, written under the auspices of the Yale Uni- 
versity Institute of Human Relations. Foreword by W. A. Miles, Yale Umv. 17 photographs 
290pp. 53/e x 8. T505 Paperbound St. 65 

HOAXES, C. D. MacOougall. Delightful, entertaining, yet scholarly exposition of how hoaxes 
start, why they succeed, documented with stories of hundreds of the most famous hoaxes 
■'A stupendous collection . . and shrewd analysis, "NEW YORKER. New, revised edition. 
54 photographs. 320pp. 5% x 8. T465 Paperbound $1.75 

CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS, Hughes Mearns. Named 

by the National Education Association as one of the 20 foremost books on education in 
recent times. Tells how to help children express themselves in drama, poetry, music, art, 
develop latent creative power. Should be read by every parent, teacher New, enlarged, 
revised edition. Introduction. 272pp. 5% x 8. T490 Paperbound $1.50 


LANGUAGES 

NEW RUSSIAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY, M. A. O’Brien. Over 70,000 entries in 
new orthography! Idiomatic usages, colloquialisms. One of the few dictionaries that indicate 
accent changes in conjugation and declension “One of the best,” Prof. E. J. Simmons, 
Cornell. First names, geographical terms, bibliography, many other features. 738pp. 4V2 x 6V*. 

T208 Paperbound $2.00 

MONEY CONVERTER AND TIPPING GUIDE FOR EUROPEAN TRAVEL, C. Vomacka. Invaluable, handy 
source of currency regulations, conversion tables, tipping rules, postal rates, much other 
travel information for every European country plus Israel, Egypt and Turkey. 128pp. 3V2 x 5V4. 

T260 Paperbound 60C 

MONEY CONVERTER AND TIPPING GUIDE FOR TRAVEL IN THE AMERICAS (including the United 
States and Canada), C. Vomacka. The information you need for informed and confident travel 
in the Americas: money conversion tables, tipping guide, postal, telephone rates, etc. 
128pp. 3 Viz x 51/4. T261 Paperbound 65£ 

DUTCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-DUTCH DICTIONARY, F. G. Renier. The most convenient, practical 
Dutch-English dictionary on the market. New orthography. More than 60,000 entries: idioms, 
compounds, technical terms, etc. Gender of nouns indicated, xvmi + 571pp. 5V2 x 6V4. 

T224 Clothbound $2.50 

LEARN DUTCH!, F. G. Renier. The most satisfactory and easily-used grammar of modern 
Dutch. Used and recommended by the Futbright Committee in the Netherlands. Over 1200 
simple exercises lead to mastery of spoken and written Dutch. Dutch-English, English-Dutch 
vocabularies. 181pp. 4Vi x 7V4. T441 Clothbound $1.75 

PHRASE ANO SENTENCE DICTIONARY OF SPOKEN RUSSIAN, English-Russian, Russian-English. 
Based on phrases and complete sentences, rather than isolated words, recognized as one of 
the best methods of learning the idiomatic speech of a country. Over 11,500 entries, indexed 
by single words, with more than 32,000 English and Russian sentences and phrases, in imme- 
diately usable form. Probably the largest list ever published Shows accent changes in con- 
jugation and declension; irregular forms listed in both alphabetical place and under mam 
form of word. 15,000 word introduction covering Russian sounds, writing, grammar, syntax. 
15 -page appendix of geographical names, money, important signs, given names, foods, 
special Soviet terms, etc. Travellers, businessmen, students, government employees have 
found this their best source for Russian expressions. Originally published as U.S. Government 
Technical Manual TM 30-944. iv + 573pp. 5% x 8%. T496 Paperbound $2.75 

PHRASE AND SENTENCE DICTIONARY OF SPOKEN SPANISH, Spamsh-Enghsh, English-Spamsh. 
Compiled from spoken Spanish, emphasizing idiom and colloquial usage in both Castilian and 
Latin-American. More than 16,000 entries containing over 25,000 idioms — the largest list of 
idiomatic constructions ever published. Complete sentences given, indexed under single words 
— language in immediately usable form, for travellers, businessmen, students, etc. 25-page 
introduction provides rapid survey of sounds, grammar, syntax, with full consideration of irreg- 
ular verbs Especially apt in modern treatment of phrases and structure 17-page glossary 
gives translations of geographical names, money values, numbers, national holidays, important 
street signs, useful expressions of high frequency, plus unique 7-page glossary of Spanish and 
Spanish-American foods and dishes. Originally published as U.S. Government Technical Man- 
ual TM 30-90C. iv + 513pp. 5% x 8%. T495 Paperbound $1.75 
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SAY IT language phrase books 

"SAY IT” m the foreign language of your choice! We have sold over V 2 million copies of these 
popular, useful language books They will not make you an expert linguist overnight, but they 
do cover most practical matters of everyday life abroad. 

Over 1000 useful phrases, expressions, with additional variants, substitutions. 

Modern! Useful! Hundreds of phrases not available in other texts: "Nylon,” "air-condi- 
tioned, ” etc. 

The ONLY inexpensive phrase book completely indexed. Everything is available at a flip 
of your finger, ready for use. 

Prepared by native linguists, travel experts. 

Based on years of travel experience abroad. 


This handy phrase book may be used by itself, or it may supplement any other text or 
course, it provides a living element. Used by many colleges and institutions- Hunter College; 
Barnard College; Army Ordnance School, Aberdeen; and many others. 

Available, 1 book per language: 


Danish (T818) 75$ 

Dutch T(817) 75$ 

English (for German-speaking people) (T801) 60$ 
English (for Italian-speaking people) (T816) 60$ 
English (for Spanish-speaking people) (T802) 60$ 
Esperanto (T820) 75$ 

French (T803) 60$ 

German (T804) 60$ 

Modern Greek (T813) 75$ 

Hebrew (T805) 60$ 


Italian (T806) 60$ 
Japanese (T807) 60$ 
Norwegian (T814) 75$ 
Russian (T810) 75$ 
Spanish (T811) 60$ 
Turkish (T821) 75$ 
Yiddish (T815) 75$ 
Swedish (T812) 75$ 
Polish (T808) 75$ 
Portuguese (T809) 75$ 


LISTEN & LEARN language record sets 


LISTEN & LEARN is the only language record course designed especially to meet your travel 
needs, or help you learn essential foreign language quickly by yourself, or in conjunction with 
any school course, by means of the automatic association method. Each set contains three 
33V5 rpm long- playing records — IV 2 hours of recorded speech by eminent native 
speakers who are professors at Columbia, N.Y.U., Queens College and other leading univer- 
sities. The sets are priced far below other sets of similar quality, yet they contain many 
special features not found in other record sets: 


* Over 800 selected phrases and sentences, a basic vocabulary of over 3200 words. 

* Both English and foreign language recorded; with a pause for your repetition. 

* Designed for persons with limited time; no time wasted on material you cannot use 
immediately. 

* Living, modern expressions that answer modern needs: drugstore items, "air-conditioned," 
etc. 

* 128-196 page manuals contain everything on the records, plus simple pronunciation 
guides. 

* Manual is fully indexed; find the phrase you want instantly. 

* High fidelity recording — equal to any records costing up to $6 each. 

The phrases on these records cover 41 different categories useful to the traveller or student 
interested in learning the living, spoken language: greetings, introductions, making yourself 
understood, passing customs, planes, trains, boats, buses, taxis, nightclubs, restaurants, 
menu items, sports, concerts, cameras, automobile travel, repairs, drugstores, doctors, 
dentists, medicines, barber shops, beauty parlors, laundries, many, many more. 


"Excellent . . . among the very best on the market,” Prof. Mario Pei, Dept, of Romance 
Languages, Columbia University. "Inexpensive and well-done ... an ideal present,” 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE. "More genuinely helpful than anything of its kind which I have 
previously encountered," Sidney Clark, well-known author of "ALL THE BEST” travel books. 
Each set contains 3 33Va rpm pure vinyl records, 128- 196 page with full 

record text, and album. One language per set. LISTEN & LEARN record sets are now avail- 
able in — 


FRENCH the set $4.95 

ITALIAN the set $4.95 

RUSSIAN the set $5.95 

* Available Sept. 1, 1959 


GERMAN the set $4.95 

SPANISH the set $4.95 

JAPANESE * the set $5.95 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: Dover Publications stands behind every Listen and Learn record 
set. If you are dissatisfied with these sets for ahy reason whatever, return them within 
10 days and your money will be refunded in full. 
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ART HISTORY 


STICKS AND STONES, Lewis Mumford. An examination of forces influencing American archi- 
tecture- the medieval tradition in early New England, the classical influence in Jefferson’s 
time, the Brown Decades, the imperial facade, the machine age, etc. “A truly remarkable 
book,” SAT. REV. OF LITERATURE. 2nd revised edition. 21 illus. xvn 4- 228pp. 5% x 8. 

T202 Paperbourtd $1.60 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA, Louis Sullivan. The architect whom Frank Lloyd Wright 
called “the master,” records the development of the theories that revolutionized America’s 
skyline. 34 full-page plates of Sullivan’s finest work. New introduction by R. M. Line 
xiv 4* 335pp. 5% x 8. T281 Paperbound $1.85 


THE MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES OF MEDIEVAL PAINTING, D. V. Thompson. An invaluable 
study of carriers and grounds, binding media, pigments, metals used in painting, al fresco 
and al secco techniques, burnishing, etc. used b/ the medieval masters Preface by Bernard 
Berenson. 239pp. 5% x 8. T327 Paperbound $1.85 

PRINCIPLES OF ART HISTORY, H. Wolfflin. This remarkably instructive work demonstrates the 
tremendous change in artistic conception from the 14th to the 18th centuries, by analyzing 
164 works by Botticelli, Diirer, Hobbema, Holbein, Hals, Titian, Rembrandt, Vermeer, etc., 
and pointing out exactly what is meant by “baroque,” “classic,” “primitive,” “picturesque,” 
and other basic terms of art history and criticism. ‘‘A remarkable lesson in the art of 
seeing,” SAT. REV. OF LITERATURE. Translated from the 7th German edition. 150 illus. 
254pp. 6 Vs x 9V4. T276 Paperbound $2.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN ART, A. Ozenfant. Stimulating discussion of human creativity from 
paleolithic cave painting to modern painting, architecture, decorative arts. Fully illustrated 
with works of Gris, Lipchitz, Le'ger, Picasso, primitive, modern artifacts, architecture, indus- 
trial art, much more. 226 illustrations. 368pp. 6Vs x 9V». T215 Paperbound $1.95 


HANDICRAFTS, APPLIED ART, ART SOURCES, ETC. 

WILD FOWL DECOYS, J. Barber. The standard work on this fascinating branch of folk art, 
ranging from Indian mud and grass devices to realistic wooden decoys. Discusses styles, 
types, periods; gives full information on how to make decoys. 140 illustrations (including 
14 new plates) show decoys and provide full sets of plans for handicrafters, artists, hunters, 
and students of folk art. 281pp. 7% x 10%. Deluxe edition. Til Clothbound $8.50 

METALWORK AND ENAMELLING, H. Maryon. Probably the best book ever written on the 
subject. Tells everything necessary for the home manufacture of jewelry, rings, ear 
pendants, bowls, etc. Covers materials, tools, soldering, filigree, setting stones, raising 
patterns, repouss6 wprk, damascening, niello, cloisonne, polishing, assaying, casting, and 
dozens of other techniques. The best substitute for apprenticeship to a master metalworker. 
363 photos and figures. 374pp. 5Va x 8V2. T183 Clothbound $7.50 

SHAKER FURNITURE, E. D. and F. Andrews. The most illuminating study of Shaker furniture 
ever written. Covers chronology, craftsmanship, houses, shops, etc. Includes over 200 
photographs of chairs, tables, clocks, beds, benches, etc. “Mr & Mrs. Andrews know all 
there is to know about Shaker furniture,” Mark Van Doren, NATION. 48 full-page plates. 
192pp. Deluxe cloth binding. 7 Vs x 10%. T7 Clothbound $6.00 

PRIMITIVE ART, Franz Boas. A great American anthropologist covers theory, technical vir- 
tuosity, styles, symbolism, patterns, etc. of primitive art. The more than 900 illustrations 
will interest artists, designers, craftworkers. Over 900 illustrations. 376pp. 5% x 8. 

T25 Paperbound $1.95 

ON THE LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINTINGj H. Bowie. The best possible substitute for lessons 
from an oriental master. Treats both spirit and technique; exercises for control of the 
brush; inks, brushes, colors; use of dots, lines to express whole moods, etc 220 illus. 
132pp. 6Va x 9V». T30 Paperbound $1.95 

HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, F. S. Meyer. One of the largest collections of copyright-free tradi- 
tional art: over 3300 line cuts of Greek, Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, 18th and 
19th century art motifs (tracery, geometric elements, flower and animal motifs, etc.) and 
decorated objects (chairs, thrones, weapons, vases, jewelry, armor, etc ). Full text. 3300 
illustrations. 562pp. 5% x 8. T302 Paperbound $2.00 

THREE CLASSICS OF ITALIAN CALLIGRAPHY. Oscar Ogg, ed. Exact reproductions of three 
famous Renaissance calligraphic works: Arnghi’s OPERINA and IL MODO, Tagliente’s LO 
PRESENTE LIBRO, and Palatmo’s LIBRO NUOVO. More than 200 complete alphabets, thousands 
of lettered specimens, in Papal Chancery and other beautiful, ornate handwriting. Intro- 
duction. 245 plates. 282pp. 6Va x 9V4. T212 Paperbound $1.95 

THE HISTORY AND TECHNIQUES OF LETTERING, A. Nesbitt. A thorough history of lettering 
from the ancient Egyptians to the present, and a 65-page course in lettering for artists. 
Every major development in lettering history is illustrated by a complete alphabet. Fully 
analyzes such masters as Caslon, Koch, Garamont, Jenson, and many more. 89 alphabets, 165 
other specimens. 317pp. 5% x 8. T427 Paperbound $2.00 
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LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. A. Cavanagh. An unabridged reissue of “Lettering,” containing 
the full discussion, analysis, illustration of 89 basic hand lettering tyles based on Caslon, 
Bodom, Gothic, many other types. Hundreds of technical hints on construction, strokes, 
pens, brushes, etc. 89 alphabets, 72 lettered specimens, which may be reproduced permission- 
free. 121pp. 9% x 8. T53 Paperbound $1.25 

THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. The largest collection in print of 
Muybridge’s famous high-speed action photos. 4789 photographs in more than 500 action- 
strip-sequences (at shutter speeds up to l/6000th of a second) illustrate men, women, 
children — mostly undraped — performing such actions as walking, running, getting up, lying 
down, carrying objects, throwing, etc. “An unparalleled dictionary of action for all artists,” 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 390 full-page plates, with 4789 photographs. Heavy glossy stock, reinforced 
binding with headbands. 7Vs x 10%. T204 Clothbound $10.00 

ANIMALS IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. The largest collection of animal action photos 
in print. 34 different animals (horses, mules, oxen, goats, camels, pigs, cats, lions, gnus, 
deer, monkeys, eagles — and 22 others) in 132 characteristic actions. All 3919 photographs 
are taken in series at speeds up to l/1600th of a second, offering artists, biologists, car- 
toonists a remarkable opportunity to see exactly how an ostrich’s head bobs when running, 
how a lion puts his foot down, how an elephant’s knee bends, how a bird flaps his wings, 
thousands of other hard-to-catch details. “A really marvelous series of plates,” NATURE. 
380 full-pages of plates. Heavy glossy stock, reinforced binding with headbands. 7% xlO%. 

T203 Clothbound $10.00 

THE BOOK OF SIGNS, R. Koch. 493 symbols — crosses, monograms, astrological, biological 
symbols, runes, etc — from ancient manuscripts, cathedrals, coins, catacombs, pottery. May 
be reproduced permission-free 493 illustrations by Fritz Kredel. 104pp. 6Va x 9V4. 

T162 Paperbound $1.00 


A HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART, C. P. Hornung. The largest collection of copyright- 
free early advertising art ever compiled Vol. I: 2,000 illustrations of animals, old automo- 
biles, buildings, allegorical figures, fire engines, Indians, ships, trams, more than 33 other 
categories' Vol II: Over 4,000 typographical specimens, 600 Roman, Gothic, Barnum, Old 
English faces; 630 ornamental type faces; hundreds df scrolls, initials, flourishes, etc. “A 
remarkable collection,” PRINTERS’ INK. 

Vol. h Pictorial Volume. Over 2000 illustrations. 256pp. 9 x 12 T122 Clothbound $10.00 

Vol. II: Typographical Volume. Over 4000 speciments. 319pp. 9 x 12. T123 Clothbound $10.00 

Two volume set, Clothbound, only $16.50 

DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, L. Wolehonok. The most thorough course on the 
creation of art motifs and designs. Shows you step-by-step, with hundreds of examples ana 
113 detailed exercises, how to create original designs from geometric patterns, plants, 
birds, animals, humans, and man-made objects. “A great contribution to the field of design 
and crafts,” N. Y. SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN. More than 1300 entirely new illustrations 
xv + 207pp. 77/a X 10%. T274 Clothbound $4.95 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES, C. P. Hornung. A remarkable working collection of 
1836 basic design^and variations, all copyright-free. Variations of circle, line, cross, diamona, 
swastika, star, scroll, shield, many more Notes on symbolism. “A necessity J to i every 
^designer who would be original without having to labor heavily,” ARTIST and ADVtRTlotn. 
204 plates. 240pp. 5% x 8. , __ 

T125 Paperbound $1.90 


THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN, George Bickham. Exact reproduction of beautiful 18th century 
book of handwriting. 22 complete alphabets in finest English roundhand, other scripts, oyer 
2000 elaborate flourishes, 122 calligraphic illustrations, etc. Material is copyright-free. An 
essential part of any art library, and a book of permanent value,” AMERICAN ARTIST. 2 jlz 
plates. 224pp. 9 x 13%. T20 Clothbound $10.00 

AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, F. Schider. This standard work contains 189 full-page 
plates, more than 647 illustrations of all aspects of the human skeleton, musculature, cutaway 
portions of the body, each part of the anatomy, hand forms, eyelids, breasts, location or 
muscles under the flesh, etc. 59 plates illustrate how Michelangelo, da Vinci, Goya, 15 others, 
drew human anatomy. New 3rd edition enlarged by 52 new illustrations by Cloquet, Barcsay. 
“The standard reference tool,” AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. “Excellent,” AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 189 plates, 647 illustrations, xxvi + 192pp. 7Ve x 10%. T241 Clothbound $6.00 

AN ATLAS OF ANIMAL ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, W. Ellenberger, H. Baum, H. Dittrich. The largest, 
richest animal anatomy for artists m English. Form, musculature, tendons, bone structure, 
expression, detailed cross sections of head, other features, of the horse, lion, dog, cat, deer, 
seal, kangaroo, cow, bull, goat, monkey, hare, many other animals. “Highly recommended, 
DESIGN. Second, revised, enlarged edition with new plates from Cuvier, Stubbs, etc. Zoo 
illustrations. 153pp. 11% x 9. T82 Clothbound $^.00 

ANIMAL DRAWING: ANATOMY AND ACTION FOR ARTISTS, C. R. Knight. 158 studies, with full 
accompanying text, of such animals as the gorilla, bear, bison, dromedary, camel, vulture, 
pelican, iguana, shark, etc., by one of the greatest modern masters of animal drawing. 
Innumerable tips on how to get life expression into your work. “An excellent reference 
work,’ SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 158 illustrations. 156pp. IOV2 X 8V2. 

T426 Paperbound $2.00 
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DOVER BOOKS 

THE CRAFTSMAN'S HANDBOOK, Cennino Cennini. The finest English translation of IL LIBRO 
DELL' ARTE, the 15th century introduction to art technique that is both a mirror of Quatro- 
cento life and a source of many useful but *nearly forgotten facets of the painter s art. 

4 illustrations, xxvii + 142pp. D. V. Thompson, translator. 6Vfe x 9Y*. T54 Paperbound $1.50 

THE BROWN DECADES, Lewis Mumford. A picture of the “buried renaissance” of the post- 
Civil War period, and the founding of modern architecture (Sullivan, Richardson, Root, 
Roebling), landscape development (Marsh, Olmstead, Eliot), and the graphic arts (Homer, 
Eakins, Ryder). 2nd revised, enlarged edition. Bibliography. 12 illustrations, xw + 266 pp. 
5% x 8 T20Q paperDouno ^i.od 

STIEGEL GLASS, F, W. Hunter. The story of the most highly esteemed early American glass- 
ware fully illustrated. How a German adventurer, "Baron” Stiegel, founded a glass empire; 
detailed accounts of individual glasswork. “This pioneer work is reprinted in an edition 
even more beautiful than the original ,” ANTIQUES DEALER. New introduction by Helen 
McKearin. 171 illustrations, 12 in full color, xxu + 338pp. 7% x 10%. M 

THE HUMAN FIGURE, i. H. Vanderpoel. Not just a picture book, but a complete course by a 
famous figure artist. Extensive text, illustrated by 430 P e ^ ci1 . ® n ^. ll f. har , c . 0 1 a ' d g^ ln ® Va* 
both male and female anatomy. 2nd enlarged edition, foreword. 430 ll ! r u 4 3 2 1 p^ b ® d J d 

PINE FURNITURE OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND, R. H. Kettell. Over 400 illustrations, over 50 
working drawings of early New England chairs, benches, beds cupboards, mirrors, shelves, 

tables, other furniture esteemed for. simple beauty and ada , r , ac ' ar c |0 ^| h 5t?. re . , ?J«tra tions" 
tions . . . emphasizes the individuality and varied design, ANTIQUES. 413 I illustrations, 
55 working drawings. 475pp. 8 x 10%. T145 Clothbound $10.00 

BASIC BOOKBINDING, A. W. Lewis. Enables both beginners and experts to rebind old books 
or bind paperbacks in hard covers. Treats materials, tools; gives step-by-step instruction in 
how to g collate a book, sew it, back it, make boards, etc. 261 1 1 1 * P p a pe rbound 1 |l fas 

DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, 1. Enciso. Nearly 90% of * hese J® 6 f. u P ar ?. da , s ' e r na /I®™ 
Aztec, Olmec, Totonac, Maya, and Toltec origins are unobtainable . else " dara! . "5 

plumed serpents, wind gods, animals, demons, dancers, ! nonsters etc Excellent a 5f! ' “ 
design source. Originally $17.50. 766 illustrations, thousands of mob,s T84 19 £ pp er ^nd 9 #; 85 

AFRICAN SCULPTURE, Ladislas Segy. 163 full-page plates illustrating masks fertility figures, 
ceremonial objects, etc., of 50 West and Central African tribes— 95% never before 
34-page introduction to African sculpture. "Mr. Segy is one of its top authorities, NEW 
YORKER. 164 full-page photographic plates. Introduction. B'bhography^MApp.^ /s^9 % ^ 

THE PROCESSES OF GRAPHIC REPRODUCTION IN PRINTING, H. Curwen. A thorough and prac- 
tical survey of wood, linoleum, and rubber engraving; copper engraving; drypomt, mezzotint, 
etching aquatint, steel engraving, die sinking, stencilling, lithograph, extensively); photo 
graphic reproduction utilizing line, continuous tone photoengravure tmflotype; c xe r y 0,har 
process in general use. Note on color reproduction. Section on bookbinding Over MO illust 
tions, 25 in color. 143pp. 5V4 x 8%. T512 Clothbound »4.uu 

CALLIGRAPHY, J. G. Schwandner. First reprinting in 200 years of this '?* e " da 7 ho 5“ ok OW eI 
beautiful handwriting. Over 300 ornamental initials, 12 complete calligraphic alphabets, over 
150 ornate frames and panels, 75 calligraphic pictures of cherubs stags lions etc tnou 
sands of flourishes, scrolls, etc., by the greatest 18th century masters. AM material can De 
copied or adapted without permission. Historical introduction. 158 ( l J , )' 5 pa ( ? | a t ^| )0 , “ d |iooo 


* * * 

A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRAOES AND INDUSTRY, Manufacturing and the 
Technical Arts in Plates Selected from "L'EncyclopAdie °“ ® lc t t '°f n !' re c Ra 5 l ||"spie Ove 20o6 
des Arts et des MGtiers. of Denis Diderot, edited with text by L. bill is pie. over 
Illustrations on 485 full-page plates Magnificent 18th ca "' u J'' in an8 f2'' n ®|| b f ur S mining! 

and children working at such trades as milling flour cheese. mo?e showmi details 
silverplating, shoeing horses, making fine glass print ng hundreds more, sn “ w jJ| , 

of machinery, different steps, in sequence, etc. A remarkable art work but also rne * 

collection of working figures ,n print, copyright -free, for ar * 2 d ' re T c ’ prs ; j 1# . S o 

Two vols. 920pp. 9 x 12. Heavy library cloth. T421 iwo volume 

* * * 

SILK SCREEN TECHNIOUES, I. Biegeleisen, M. h c " ,1 "' t , A D % a c c e t '“s S |5ow^ S build h an e inexpensi« 
one of the most versatile, least expensive graphic : arts 0™“”? ■ , etc Every s tep 

silk screen, prepare stencils, print achieve special tortures, use color, 
explained, diagrammed. 149 illustrations, 8 in color. 201pp. % T433 paperbound $1.4* 



CATALOG OF 

PUZZLES, GAMES, AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, Martin Gardner. Astonishing feats of mind reading, 
mystifying “magic’' tricks, are often based on mathematical principles anyone can learn 
This book shows you how to perform scores of tricks with cards, dice, coins, knots, numbers 
etc., by using simple principles from set theory, theory of numbers, topology, other areas 
of mathematics, fascinating in themselves. No special knowledge required. 135 illus 186pp. 
5% x 8 T335 Paperbound $1.00 

MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smoth. Test your 
problem-solving techniques and powers of inference on 188 challenging, amusing puzzles 
based on algebra, dissection of plane figures, permutations, probabilities, etc. Appendix of 
primes, square roots, etc. 135 illus. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. SH x 8. 

T198 Paperbound $1.00 

LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, F. Reinfeld. Play 10 games against Marshall, Bronstem, 
Najdorf, other masters, and grade yourself on each move Detailed annotations reveal prin- 
ciples of play, strategy, etc. as you proceed An excellent way to get a real insight into the 
game. Formerly titled, “Chess by Yourself.” 91 diagrams, vn + 144pp. 5% x 8. 

T362 Paperbound $1.00 

REINFELD ON THE END GAME IN CHESS, F. Reinfeld 62 end games of Alekhine, Tarrasch, 
Morphy, other masters, are carefully analyzed with emphasis on transition from middle 
game to end play. Tempo moves, queen endings, weak squares, other basic principles clearly 
illustrated. Excellent for understanding why some moves are weak or incorrect, how to avoid 
errors. Formerly titled, “Practical End-game Play.” 62 diagrams, vi -j- I77pp 5 3 /fe x 8 

T417 Paperbound $1.25 

101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC, C. R. Wylie, Jr. Brand new puzzles you need no special 
knowledge to solve' Each one is a gem of ingenuity that will really challenge your problem- 
solving technique. Introduction with simplified explanation of scientic puzzle solving 128pp. 
5.3/s x 8. T167 Paperbound $1.00 

THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD LEAR. The only complete edition of this master of 
gentle madness at a popular price. The Dong with the Luminous Nose, The Jumblies, The 
Owl and the Pussycat, hundreds of other bits of wonderful nonsense. 214 limericks, 3 sets 
of Nonsense Botany, 5 Nonsense Alphabets, 546 fantastic drawings, muth more. 320pp. 
5% x 8. T167 Paperbound $1.00 

28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Two complete novels, “Men Like Gods” and 
“Star Begotten,’’ plus 26 short stories by the master science-fiction writer of all time 
Stones of space, time, future adventure that are among the all-time classics of science 
fiction. 928pp. 5% x 8. T265 Clothbound $3.95 

SEVEN SCiENCl FICTION NOVELS, H. G. Wells. Unabridged texts of “The Time Machine,” 
“The Island of Dr. Moreau,” “First Men in the Moon,” “The Invisible Man,” “The War 
of the Worlds,” “The Food of the Gods,” “In the Days of the *Comet ” “One will have to go 
far to match this for entertainment, excitement, and sheer pleasure,” N Y TIMES. 1015pp. 
5% x 8. T264 Clothbound $3.95 

MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, R. V. Heath. More than 60 new 
puzzles and stunts based on number properties multiplying large numbers mentally, finding 
the date of any day in the year, etc. Edited by J. S. Meyer. 76 illus. 129pp. 5% x 8. 

T110 Paperbound $1.00 

FIVE ADVENTURE NOVELS OF H. RIDER HAGGARD. The master story-teller’s five best tales of 
mystery and adventure set against authentic African backgrounds: “She,” “King Solomon’s 
Mines,” “Allan Quatermain,” “Allan’s Wife,” “Maiwa’s Revenge.” 821pp. 5% x 8. 

T108 Clothbound $3.95 

WIN AT CHECKERS, M. Hopper. (Formerly “Checkers.”) The former World's Unrestricted 
Checker Champion gives you valuable lessons in openings, traps, end games, ways to draw 
when you are behind, etc. More than 100 questions and answers anticipate your problems. 
Appendix. 75 problems diagrammed, solved. 79 figures, xt + 107pp. 5% x 8. 

T363 Paperbound $1.00 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, L. D. Smith. Excellent introductory work on ciphers and their solution, 
history of secret writing, techniques, etc. Appendices on Japanese methods, the Baconian 
cipher, frequency tables. Bibliography. Over 150 problems, solutions. 160pp. 5V8 x 8. 

T247 Paperbound $1.00 

CRYPTANALYSIS, H. F. Gaines. (Formerly, “Elementary Cryptanalysis ”) The best book available 
on cryptograms and how to solve them. Contains all major techniques- substitution, transposi- 
tion, mixed alphabets, multafid, Kasiski and Vignere methods, etc. Word frequency appendix. 
167 problems, solutions. 173 figures. 236pp. 53/s x 8. T97 Paperbound $1.95 

FLATLAND, E. A. Abbot. The science-fiction classic of life in a 2-dimensional world that is 
considered a first-rate introduction to relativity and hyperspace, as well as a scathing 
satire on society, politics and religion. 7th edition. 16 illus. 128pp. 5% x 8. 

T1 Paperbound $1.00 



DOVER BOOKS 

HOW TO FORCE CHECKMATE, F. Reinfeld. (Formerly "Challenge to Chessplayers.”) No board 
needed to sharpen your checkmate skill on 300 checkmate situations. Learn to plan up to 
3 moves ahead and play a superior end game. 300 situations diagrammed; notes and full 
solutions. 111pp. 5% x 8. T439 Paperbound $1.25 

MORPHY'S GAMES OF CHESS, P. W. Sergeant, ed. Play forcefully by following the techniques 
used by one of .the greatest chess champions. 300 of Morphy’s games carefully annotated to 
reveal principles. Bibliography. New introduction by F. Reinfeld. 235 diagrams, x + 352pp. 
5% x 8. T386 Paperbound $1.75 

MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Hundreds of unusual mathematical puzzlers and 
odd bypaths of math, elementary and advanced. Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu problems, 
figurate numbers, Fermat numbers, primes; magic, Euler, Latin squares; fairy chess, latruncles, 
reversi, jinx, ruma, tetrachrome other positional and permutational games. Rigorous solutions. 
Revised second edition. 181 ilius. 330pp. 5 Vs x 8. T163 Paperbound $1.75 

MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, H. A. Merrill. Revealing stimulating insights into elementary 
math, not usually taught in school. 90 problems demonstrate Russian peasant multiplication, 
memory systems for pi, magic squares, dyadic systems, division by inspection, many more. 
Solutions to difficult problems. 50 illus. 5% x 8. T350 Paperbound $1.00 

MAGIC TRICKS & CARD TRICKS, W. Jonson. Best introduction to tricks with coins, bills, 
eggs, ribbons, slates, cards, easily performed without elaborate equipment. Professional 
routines, tips on presentation, misdirection, etc. Two books bound as one- 52 tricks with 
cards, 37 tricks with common objects. 106 figures. 224pp. 5% x 8. T909 Paperbound $1.00 

MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD, selected and edited by M. Gardner. 177 most ingenious 
mathematical puzzles of America’s greatest puzzle originator, based on arithmetic, algebra, 
game theory, dissection, route tracing, operations research, probability, etc. 120 drawings, 
diagrams. Solutions. 187pp. 5Vs x 8. T498 Paperbound $1.00 

THE ART OF CHESS, i. Mason. The most famous general study of chess ever written. More 
than 90 openings, middle game, end game, how to attack, sacrifice, defend, exchange, form 

general strategy Supplement on "How Do You Play Chess 7 ” by F. Reinfeld. 448 diagrams. 

356pp. 5% x 8. T463 Paperbound $1.85 

HYPERMOOERN CHESS as Developed in the Games of \\r ^-^test Exponent, ARON NIMZOVICH, 
F. Reinfeld, ed Learn how the game's greatest i" --defeated Alekhine, Lasker, and 

many others; and— h&t" these methods in your own .e. 180 diagrams. 228pp 5% x 8. 

r T448 Paperbound $1.35 

A TREASURY OF CHESS LORE, F. Reinfeld, ed. Hundreds of fascinating stories ^-nd about 
the masters, accounts of tournaments and famous games, aphorisms, worcf po> ts, little 
known incidents, photographs, etc., that will delight the chess enthusiast, captivate the 
beginner 49 photographs (14 full-page plates), 12 diagrams. 315pp. 5% x 8. 

T458 Paperbound $1.75 

A NONSENSE ANTHOLOGY, collected by Carolyn Wells. 245 of the best nonsense verses ever 
written- nonsense puns, absurd arguments, mock epics, nonsense ballads, "sick” verses, dog- 
Latm verses, French nonsense verses, limericks. Lear, Carroll, Belloc, Burgess, nearly 100 
other writers. Introduction by Carolyn Wells. 3 indices- Title, Author, First Lines, xxxm -f 
279pp. 5 Vs x 8. T499 Paperbound $1.25 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. Two delightful puzzle books by 
the author of "Alice,” bound as one. Both works concern the symbolic representation of 
traditional logic and together contain more than 500 ingenious, amusing and instructive 
syllogistic puzzlers. Total of 326pp. 5% x 8. T492 Paperbound $1.50 

PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, Lewis Carroll. Two of Carroll's rare puzzle works 
bound as one. "Pillow Problems” contain 72 original math puzzles. The puzzles in "A Tangled 
Tale” are given in delightful story form. Total of 291pp. 5% x 8. T493 Paperbound $1.50 

PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, G. W. Peck. Both volumes of one of the most widely read 
of all American humor books. A classic of American folk humor, also invaluable as a portrait 
of an age. 100 original illustrations. Introduction by E. Bleiler. 347pp. 5% x 8. 

T497 Paperbound $1.35 


Dover jiubhshes books on art, music, philosophy, literature, languages, history t social 
sciences, psychology, ha'ndcrafts, orientaha, puzzles and entertainments, chess, pets 
and gardens, books erplainmg science, intermediate and higher mathematics math- 
ematical physics, engineering, biological sciences , earth sciences, classics of science, etc. 
Write to: 

, Dept, catrr. 

- * Dover Publications, Inc. 

180 Varick Street, N. Y. H, N. Y. 
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